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PREFACE. 


So  many  school  histories  of  the  United  States  are  already  in 
existence,  uud  their  preparation  baa  been  bo  excellent  in  the  details 
of  idea  and  execution,  that  some  apology  seema  to  be  needed  for 
this  addition  to  their  nninber.  The  apology  will  be  found,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  special  purpose  with  which  this  book  has  been  written. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  designs  which  have  usually  controlled 
our  school  histories  are  impossible  of  fulfilment,  and,  even  if  possi- 
ble, would  not  serve  the  most  useful  purpose.  There  are  already 
in  existence  books  in  abundance  which  tell  stories  in  the  manner 
most  attractive  to  pupils  at  the  most  imaginative  period  of  life ; 
and  the  pupil's  mind,  if  properly  directed  by  the  teacher,  will  turn 
to  tliem  naturally  and  derive  more  satisfaction  and  instniction  from 
them  than  can  be  gained  from  any  school  history  of  usable  compass. 
It  hardly  seems  wise  for  a  school  history  to  force  itself  into  a  hope- 
less competition  in  a  field  which  has  already  been  so  fully  pre- 
empted. Iliatj^ry  is  a  task  and  a  method  of  mental  discipline;  our 
school  histories  attempt  to  relieve  it,  as  no  one  attempte  to  relieve-.^ 
grammar  or  arithmetic,  by  story-telling.  One  result  has  been  that 
the  history  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  colonial  period  has 
been  assigned  an  inordinately  large  space.  So  mueh  room  is  given 
to  the  stories  of  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  Putnam  and  the  wolf,  and 
similar  episodes,  that  the  real  history  of  the  United  States  is 
cramped,  marred,  and  brought  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
Judging  from  the  space  ununlly  nssii^ned  to  each,  a  reader  must  con- 
clude that  the  history  of  the  United  States  deserves  a  much  larger 
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treatment  for  the  time  when  the  United  States  did  not  exist  thail 
for  tlie  time  of  its  proininenee  as  a  natioD — for  a  time  when  the 
population  was  but  200,000  than  for  the  time  when  the  population 
was  60,000,000. 

The  reason  generally  advanced  for  the  transfer  of  the  stirring 
stories  of  iJie  past  out  of  the  reading  book  or  general  reading  into 
the  school  histories  is  that  they  stimulate  the  minds  of  pupils  to  aii 
emulation  of  the  great  deeds  which  are  narrated.  In  isolated  cases 
the  reason  may  be  valid;  there  may  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
mind  of  some  pupil  has  been  thus  stimulated  with  useful  effect. 
But  the  mass  of  pupils  have  no  opportunity  to  exhibit  any  such  re- 
sult ;  their  need  is  to  learn  from  the  history  of  the  past  how  best  to 
perform  the  simple  and  homely  duties  of  good  citizenship.  Very- 
few  of  the  boys  in  our  schools  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit, in  the  foundation  of  a  colony,  the  patient  virtues  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  or  the  executive  ability  of  John  Smith  ;  almost  every 
one  of  them  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  give  his  conclusion  by  vote 
upon  questions  which  involve  some  understanding  of  the  political, 
financial,  or  economic  problems  of  the  past.  It  seems  unfair,  as 
well  as  unwise,  to  disregard  the  needs  of  the  great  mass  in  favor  of 
the  desires  of  the  very  few,  especially  as  the  latter  will  be  certain 
to  gratify  their  desires  in  a  more  natural  way  elsewhere. 

In  the  ordinary  school  coarse,  no  place  can  well  be  made  for 
treatises  on  the  duties  of  citizenship,  on  political  economy,  or  on 
finance.  Even  if  they  could  be  introduced,  their  most  valuable 
portions  would  consist  of  deductions  from  the  evenU  recorded  in  a 
history  such  as  this.  The  effort  to  inculcate  the  lesson  with  the  facts, 
if  applied  to  the  usual  school  history,  would  make  it  hopelessly 
bulky.  Something  must  be  dropped;  and  it  seems  unwise  to  retain 
the  stories  where  they  conflict  with  far  more  important  matters 
whose  omission  the  ordinary  school  course  will  never  supply.  The 
typical  school-boy  must  get  his  political,  economic,  and  financial 
education  from  his  school  history  of  the  United  States,  if  be  is  to 
get  it  at  all. 

The  design  of  this  book,  then,  is  not  simply  to  detail  the  events 
which  make  up  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  to  group 
those  events  which  seem  likely  to  shed  light  on  the  responsibilities 
of  the  citizen  to  the  present  or  future,  and  to  give  the  student  the 
light  in  connection  with  the  event     In  this  process  the  effort  has 


n  made,  with  caation  and  with  a  studied  simplicity  of  langa^e, 
V4o  interest  the  pupil  In  the  wonderful  development  of  the  United 
1  States  and  the  difiicult  economic  problems  which  have  grown  out 
J  of  it.     If,  in  so  doing,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  story-writer 
lA>8  been  abandoned,  the  abandonment  does  not  seem  to  the  writer 
K'sreal  sacrifice.  Wherever  further  compression  has  been  necessary,  it 
ihas  been  applied  at  the  beginning,  at  the  time  when  there  was  no 
"United  States,"  with  the  design  of  giving  as  much  space  as  pos- 
uhle  to  our  national  history.     And  in  every  place  where  it  baa 
seemed  possible,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  has  been  directed  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  limitations  of  the  time  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  the  idea  of  growth  to  be  attained  by  a  comparison  with.    ' 
the  present     For  much  the  same  reasons,  othei'  topics,  not  e: 
to  the   main  subject,  such  as  the  tribal  institutions  of  the  abo- 
rigines, and  the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  have  b 
left  untouched.     And,  in  narrating  the  wars  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  pupi!  a  definite  idea  of 
tbn  purposes,  phms,  and  results  of  cauipaigns,  it  has  not  seemed 

II      best  to  cumber  the  narration  with  a  catalogue  of  engagements  and 

V^commanders,  whose  very  names  are  only  a  spring  of  confusion  to 

P'tlie  mind  of  the  pupil. 

lU  As  the  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  story-book,  so  it  is  not 

intended  to  be  a  picture-book.  Maps  in  abundance  seem  to  the 
author  the  only  legitimate  embellishment  of  a  school  history. 
While  the  pictures  in  this  volume  have  been  restricted  to  illustra- 
tions of  such  persons  and  things  as  are  pertinent  to  the  text,  they 
have  been  introduced  with  regret,  and  only  as  a  yielding  to  the 
present  prejudice  which  denies  an  effective  audience  to  the  school 
history  not  so  illustrated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  space  now  surrendered  to  the  graphic  additions  of 
the  average  school-hoy's  pencil  will  be  utilized  to  better  purpose. 

_-        The  special  features  of  treatment  in  the  volume  are  grouped  in 

■Mhe  "  Suggestions  to  Teachers,"  which  follow,  and  the  attention  of 

^Bhose  interested  is  invited  to  them. 

^r  The  commanding  position  already  attained  by  the  United 
8tat«s,  which  can  only  become  more  overshadowing  in  the  future, 
has  made  it  evident  that  the  future  American  citizen  must  be  taught 
to  think  more  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  present  than  of  the  pic- 
e  events  of  the  past.     The  enormous  poliljcal  edifice  which 
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has  appeared  in  central  North  America  is  rising  with  such  increas- 
ing swiftness  that  every  good  citizen  most  feel  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  its  continuance  and  good  management  This  vol- 
ume is  an  attempt  to  lead  A"'?"<*'ft"  yontli  f/>  Ka  "^r^f^/^  oMAfj^rx^p 

in  this  sense  of  the  phrase ;  and,  whatever  defects  of  execution  it 
may  show,  the  writer  is  confident  that  the  spirit  of  the  attempt  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  education. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  1, 1885. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 


L  Geography  has  been  applied  to  the  history  by  the  intro- 
duction of  questions  on  the  locations  of  the  places  referred  to  in  the 
text.  These  have  been  placed  at  the  end,  instead  of  at  the  begin- 
ning, of  the  chapters,  merely  because  most  teachers  prefer  them  in 
that  position.  They  may  be  used  at  the  end,  at  the  beginning,  or 
in  connection  with  the  text,  according  to  the  teacher's  preference. 

II.  Maps  have  been  supplied,  the  author  hopes,  in  abundance. 
The  general  map  contains  most  of  the  geographical  names  referred 
to  in  the  text.  In  addition,  the  small  maps  will  furnish  the  special 
locations  called  for  by  the  chapter.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  school 
atlas  is  abetter  aid  to  recitation  than  any  maps  which  a  history  can 
offer.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pupil  be  allowed  and  directed 
to  keep  his  school  atlas  open  before  him  during  recitations,  and  to 
answer  geographical  questions  from  it.  This  is  no  more  than  is 
done  by  adults  in  reading  history.  This  note  will  explain  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  questions,  such  as  the  location  of  (ieneva, 
Switzerland,  which  can  only  be  answered  from  a  school  atlas.    ^ 

III.  Geographical  Groups.  —  The  text  itself  has  been  ar- 
ranged, as  far  as  possible,  with  careful  attention  to  geographical 
unity.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Revolution,  for  example,  the  opera- 
tions in  each  geographical  section  have  been  kept  distinct  and  com- 
plete in  themselves,  with  only  the  suggestion,  by  cross-references, 
of  the  connecting  links  which  show  the  unity  of  the  whole  conflict. 

IV.  Chronoloov  has  been  treated  as  subordinate,  in  the 
text,  t^  the  greater  importance  of  f^eographical  unity.  It  has  not 
seemed  proper  to  sacrifice  it  altogether ;  and  an  exact  chronologi- 
cal summary  has  therefore  been  added  to  each  chapter.     Geo^- 
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r^by  snd  chronology,  "  the  two  eyes  of  history,"  have  thus  been 
given,  it  is  hoped,  their  due  aud  proper  places. 

V.  Two  Sizss  OF  Type  have  been  used  throughout  the  book. 
The  matter  in  larger  type  is  itself  a  complete  work.  The  smaller 
type  ia  not  intended  necessarily  for  recitation,  but  for  reading, 
for  reference,  or  for  comment  and  amplification  by  the  teach- 
er. The  plan  of  the  work  requires  the  introduction  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  statistics.  As  a  general  tiling  these  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  finer  type  only.  Where  it  baa  seemed  necessary  to 
introduce  them  in  the  coarser  type,  it  is  recommended  that  only  round 
numbers  be  called  for.  To  many  pnpils,  their  school  history  re- 
mains in  after-life  their  chief  book  of  reference  on  the  subject  For 
this  reason,  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  more  exact  figures 
than  should  be  demanded  in  recitation. 

VI.  Cross-Eefkrencbb  are,  as  teachers  know,  one  of  the  roost 
essential  features  of  historical  study.  Under  the  current  systems  it 
is  impossible  to  induce  the  average  pupil  fo  use  tlieoi,  for  they  are 
placed  in  foot-notes,  and  expressed  in  language  which  requires  a 
technical  mode  of  thought  to  comprehend.  The  new  feature  of  this 
book  is  that  its  sections  are  numbered  consecutively  from  beginning 
to  end,  from  §  1  to  g  953.  It  is  thus  easy  to  introduce  the  cross-ref- 
erences, in  parentheses,  into  the  body  of  the  text,  where  the  pupil 
cannot  fail  to  see  them  and  can  comprehend  them  with  a  single  and 
very  alight  mental  efiort.  Cross-references  are  therefore  profuse  in 
this  book.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  make  constant  use  of 
them,  for  they  are  in  themselves  the  best  of  reviews. 

VII.  State  Histories,  in  brief  summary,  have  been  given 
for  all  the  new  States,  No  pupil  is  expected  to  recite  on  any  of 
them  except  that  of  his  own  State.  This  will  explain  the  absence 
of  questions  for  these  portions  of  the  work. 

VIII.  QuEBTioNs  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  State  histories  just  mentioned,  and  in  some  of 
the  notes  in  fine  print  which  are  evidently  only  explanatory. 

IX.  Catch-womis,  covering  the  general  topic  under  treat- 
ment, are  printed  in  heavy  type  at  the  beginning  of  each  section. 
It  IB  recommended  that,  for  each  recitation,  the  pupil  he  required 
to  write  in  order  the  catcb-words  of  all  the  sections  of  the  lesson, 
and  that  his  list  be  used  by  him  in  following  the  recitation  through- 
out    It  is  well,  occasionally  and  without  previous  notice,  to  con- 
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duct  the  recitation  entirely  from  these  lists,  the  teacher  doing 
nothing  more  than  call  np  successive  pupils  for  recitation,  and  each 
reciting  from  the  catch-word  of  the  section  under  consideration. 

X.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
school  history  can  do  anything  more  than  provide  the  skeleton, 
which  the  teacher  must  direct  the  pupil  in  clothing  with  flesh  and 
blood.  A  book  which  promises  or  attempts  to  do  the  teacher's 
work  for  him  is  a  predestined  failure  and  disappointment  The  very 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  a  work  of  this  kincf  is  that  it  may  add 
a  percentage  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  teacher's  work.  If  that  pur- 
pose has  been  attained,  the  author  will  feel  under  personal  and  pro- 
fessional obliscations  to  teachers  who  direct  his  attention  to  defects 
or  difficulties  in  execution. 
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may  not  strictly  belong  to  the  time,  are  sometimes  indicated  in 
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1,  The  Unltfid  States  of  America  cover  the  central  portion  of 
Horth  America,  from  the  Atlanliu  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,     Four  hiin- 

'■dred  years  ago  this  territory  was  unknown  to  men  of  the  Eastern 
'Hemisphere.  Ita  lake?,  rivers,  and  mountains  were  just  as  we  know 
'them  now ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  has  changed  very  little,  ex- 

ipt  in  the  disappearance  of  the  forests.  But  the  great  cities,  the 
jailroads,  the  telegraphs,  and  all  the  works  of  civilized  man  were 

^ The  territory  has  been  changed  from  a  wilderness  to  one 

irf  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the  story  of  this 
change  is  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  The  Inhabitants  were  then  altogether  red  men,  whom  we 
call  Indians,  Columtms  having  first  so  called  them  because  he 
thought  that  he  had  struck  the  east  coast  of  India.  They  built  no 
cities,  made  no  great  inventions,  knew  nothing  of  hooks,  and  led 

a  nide  and  wandering  life,  their  chief  hnainess  and  plejiRure  being  ■ 
war  nfiA  tiiiTii|ifnf,  while  their  women  worked  in  the  fields.  It  is  J 
supposed  that  they  came  originally  from  eastern  Asia,  and  that 
j^Ebey  drove  out  or  destroyed  another  people  whom  they  found 
Iready  settled  in  America,  a  people  whom  we  call  the  "mound- 
lilders."  Of  this  people  we  know  little,  except  that  the  mounds 
of  earth  which  they  built  for  forts  or  temples  are  scattered 
through  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  contain  curious  relics  of  their 
buiiders.  Perhaps  some  of  them  fled  far  to  the  south,  and  there 
P  established  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  only  Indian  c 
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THE  INDIAN  INHABITANTS. 


ierlv  iroT-  ' 


tries  io  which  the  European  discoverers  found  cities,  orderly  gov-  ' 
emments,  and  attempts  to  mRke  books.  J 

S.  Ths  Indiuu  liave  been  gradimlly  pushed  back  from  the  coast  bvi 
Uie  white  selllera  until  tbej  are  now  alinoBt  all  beyond  ibe  MlB^is^pi,  i 
controlled  and  i-ared  for  bj  the  Goveromenl  of  the  Umled  BlateK  Wben  J 
America  wits  distuvered  the  Indiaiii  were  divided  Into  tiibea  Uiougli 
there  was  no  exact  boundary  hnebetwcen  the  ouuliieq  of  diffprent  tribes. 
The  iDdiansof  the  A.llantic  coast  weie  generally  A I  ton  qiin  is    tbe  names 


of  Borne  of  their  tribes  are  preserved  in  our  names  of  places  such  as 
Narragansett  Massachusetts  and  tbe  Indian  names  of  Maine  The  In* 
dians  of  the  interior  or  Middle  States  vere  Iroquois  tbeir  strongest 
braueli  was  a  confederacy  in  New  York  called  tlie  Six  Nnlions  com- 
posed of  tbe  Mobanks  Oncldoa  Ooondagas  Cayui^as  Senecaa  and 
js  (^  Q9J     On  the  other  side  of  tbe  Iroquois  along  the  Misris- 


[ow  wera  ther  dl 

a  Middle  States  r    OI 


i&  }   What  Is  said 
[  the  UisdssIp^tH 


TaS  NOSTUXBN.  3 

alpp],  there  were  otljer  Alsonquina  Bome  of  nliom  as  tbe  Shawnee^, 
Peoi'los,  Pottawaltomiea  Sacs  uad  Poxes  atiU  survive  in  the  lodian 
Territory  across  tbe  Mississippi  whiie  otliera  aa  llie  Illinow  are  re- 
metnlKretl  only  by  names  of  places  Tlie  tnljes  of  tlie  aoutli  Creeks, 
Cbcrokees.  Cliictasans  and  olbers  weic  Itindred  lii  tbe  Iroquois. 
Their  deeccudauls  are  in  iLi.  ludiao  Territory 

4.  The  Northmen,  nr  people  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  Lad 
puslied  thoir  way,  about  thu  ye-ir  1000  from  Norwa>  to  Iceland, 
from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  from  GrLenland  to  the  coaiit  of  North 


\  America,  and  so  down  the  coast  na  far  as  Rhode  Island,  where  Boine  j 

of  them  settled.     It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  "  old  mill," 
wfaiuh  still  stands  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  built  by  them; 
but  this  ia  very  donbtful.     The  Norse  discoverers  sent  back  d&-  1 
acriptionst  of  the  new  country ;  but  their  dUcoveriea  were  little   | 
heard  of,  and  were  soon  forgotten  altogether,  because  printing  had    , 
not   yet   been  invented.     Almost  all  men  still  believed  that  the 
earth  was  flat,  and  that  It  contained  only  Europe,  with  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

The  figure  given  on  next  page  is  that  of  the  earth  a 
sented  up  to  the  time  of  Columbus's  discovery.  Tlie  n 
UD known  regious. 

&.  Europe  had  advanced  so  far  in  civiiizatinn,  about  the  year   | 
1450,  tbat  its  people  were  fitted  to  discoviT  nnd  i 

4.  Hon  (Till  the  Ncirclimen  reach  America  ?    Whum  lUd  Home  ot  them  Anttle  i    i 
What  Is  Mid  of  the  o[ii  mill  at  Newport !    Was  there  Bnj  result  rrom  their  dlacov- 
•rlCB  1    Wliat  wna  the  uouimoD  belief  in  t^urape  ! 
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tries  in  which  the  European  diacovercra  found  cities,  orderly  gov- 
emmeots,  and  attempts  to  make  books. 

8,  The  Indiant  bare  been  gradUBlly  pushed  back  from  tfae  coast  by 
llic  wliite  sctilera,  uutil  tbey  are  now  almost  all  beyond  the  Mlsnis^pl,  I 
controlled  and  tared  for  by  Uie  Government  of  the  United  states.  Wben  4 
America  wiis  discoTered  the  Indiana  were  divided  into  tribes,  tbough 
liiere  was  no  exact  boundary-line  between  Ibeconntries  of  different  tribes.  ! 
The  Indiana  of  tbe  AtlaDtic  coastwere  generally  Algonquius'  thenamea  ' 


deaynNwYkcad  e 
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3.  What  has  b 


If  the  Atloallo  CDBBt  ?    Of  the  Middle  SCsUw?    Of  the  Mtniisilppt  f 
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aippi,  there  were  otiier  Algooquins,  eome  of  whom,  tta  the  Shawneet, 

PeoriaB,  Pottawatlomies,  Qncs.  and  Foxes,  atill  sdrvive  in  the  Indi&n 

Territory  a<;rusa  tiie  Mississippi;  wliiie  otbera,  ae   tLe  IlliuoLa,   are  re- 

■jDembered  only  by  nameB  of  placeH.     Tbe  tribes  of  llie  soutli,  Creeks, 

»Oherokees,    Cliickasaws,    and    otbera,   weiu    liindred   in  tlie  Iroquois. 

KTheir  desceadaiilG  are  in  tlie  Indian  Territory. 

4.  Tbe  Korthmen,  or  people  of  Norway  anil  Denmark,  had 
led  their  way,  about  the  year  1000,  from  Norway  to  Iceland, 
1  Iceland  to  Greenland,  from  Greenland  to  tlie  coHst  of  North 


merica,  and  so  down  the  coast  as  far  aa  Rhode  Island,  where  some 
of  them  settled.  It  is  helieved  hy  many  that  the  "  old  mill," 
wliich  atill  stands  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  built  by  them  ; 
but  this  is  very  donbtful.  The  Norse  discoverers  sent  back  de- 
scriptions of  the  new  country;  hnt  their  discoveries  were  little 
heard  of,  and  were  soon  forgotten  altogether,  because  printing  had 
not  yet  heen  invented.  Almost  all  men  stiil  believed  that  the 
earth  was  flat,  and  that  it  contained  only  Europe,  with  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Tlie  figure  given  on  next  page  is  that  of  the  earth  as  it  was  repre- 
sented up  to  tbe  lime  of  Columbus's  discovery.  The  monsters  mark 
unknown  regions. 

5>  Enropa  had  advanced  so  far  in  civilization^  about  the  year 


1450,  that  its  people 

i.  Hoir  did  the  Nortlimpn 
Wliat  it  »1d  of  tha  old  mill  at 


}  fitted   to   fHacnviT  aiiH    mnf|inir   a 
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world.  They  bad  discovered  tlie  use  of  gunpowder,  wliicli  mnAi 
them  superior  to  peoples  who  did  not  possi-aa  it ;  of  the  mariner'^ 
compass,  which  enahled  them  to  sail  out  of  siglit  of  land,  and  thw 
discover  new  countries  ;  and  of  printing  by  movable  typos,  whiob] 
made  books  abundant,  and  thus  spread  the  news  of  disooTcriea^ 
Many  of  tlicm  had  come  to  believe  that  the  earth  was  roun^ 
though  nobody  suspected  that  there  was  a  great  continent  betweeffl 
western  Europe  and  eastern  Asia.  Portuguese  sailors  were  exploi ' 
the    west  const  of  Africa,  and  one  of  them,  in  1486,  i 


in  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Everywhere  men  were  be- 
ginning to  think  and  talk  of  discovery ;  and  the  man  wbo  was  tq 
mate  the  greatest  of  modern  discoveries  was  already  planning  it 

6.  Cbrtstopher  Colmnbns,  a  sailur  of  Genoa,  in  Italy,  had  aped 
many  years  in  exploration,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  \bi 
earth  was  round,  and  that  be  could  reach  the  Indies,  in  eastern  An^ 
by  sailing  westward  part  of  the  distance  around  the  world.  Ho  ha,i 
no  money  to  fit  out  ships,  and  when  he  asked  for  money  froR 
Genoa,  Portugal,  England,  and  Spain,  they  refused  it.  Final]] 
3  Isabella  of  Spain  suppbed  him  with  money  enough  to  fit  on 
three  small  vessels.  The  largest  of  them  would  hardly  be  thought 
safe  for  a  sea-voyage  at  present. 

The  discoverer's  name  was,  in  Italian,  Cristoforo  Colombo,  and,  ia 
Spaaisli,  Clirisloval  Colon ;  Christiipber  Columbus  is  its  form  in  LaUn, 

d  of  Europe  !n  14S0  1    Wiint  liiaooypries  bod  Its  people  slread^ 
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COLUMBU^S    VOTAGES. 

7.  CoImnbiiB's  First  Voyage  began  at  Palos,  i 
S,  1492).     As  far  as  tfie  Caiiiiry  Islands  tlie  way  ' 

'  sailed  out  into  tlie  west  on  a  way  that : 
Rulod  before.  His  men  became  fright> 
ened  and  rebellious  as  the  days  passed 
by  without  the  sight  of  land,  bat  lie 
induced  them  to  preea  onward.  On 
the  moriuTig  of  October  12,  the  siiilors 
eaw  before  tliera  one  of  the  Bahamas 
(Gimnahani),  to  which  Columbus  gave 
the  name  of  San  Salvador.  He  had 
been  the  first  to  see  a  light  from  the 
island  during  the  preriona  night.  Sol- 
ing slowly  south  and  southeast  for 
several  months,  he  explored  the  West 
Indies  to  their  northeast  corner.  Then 
his  little  lleeb  spread  its  sails  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  carrying  specimens  Chbibtophkb  Oouthbdb. 
of  unknown  men  and  plants  as  proofs  that  u  new  world  had  been 
discovered. 

8.  Oolnmtias's  Biscoverf  caused  a  great  excitement  in  Europe,, 
lie  printing-piess  Blattered  the  news  of  it.     Spanish  ships,  with 

soldiers  and  sailors,  at  once  began  to  sail  boldly  westward,  now  that 
known  that  there  was  a  new  world  and  wealth  across  the 
Atlantic  Their  adventures,  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  make 
np  a  wonderful  and  interesting  story,  bnt  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
tiniits  of  our  history.  Before  many  years  had  passed,  Spain  had 
conquered  for  herself  nearly  all  South  America  and  that  part  of 
NorthAmerica  which  is  now  called  Mexico.  ButtheSpaniardspaid 
little  attention  to  the  territory  which  now  belongs  to  the  Unit«d 
States,  preferring  conntries  where  gold  and  silver  were  easily  ob- 

8,  Ponr  Voyages  in  all  were  made  liy  Columbus,  Irat  without  any 
further  great  discovery.  He  was  treated  unkindly  by  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Spain,  and  on  one  occasion  wiis  sent  liome  in  cliains  by  ■ —  '  ■'— 
king's  officiiils.     He  never  loucbed  on  " *  *'^"-' 
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a  1498,  be  landed  oq  the  continent  of 
0  River.  He  died  without  knowinglhat 
he  liad  discoyered  a  new  world,  hut  altll  BUppoaing  Ihal  he  had  only- 
reached  the  Eust  ladies.  Tlie  world  which  he  had  discovered  was  not 
named  for  him.  It  v/aa  called  America  from  Amerigo  Vespucci  (in 
Laliu  Aiaaricw  Veipueivs),  a  merchant  and  traveller  of  Florence,  who 


TlUCE  OF  COLrVBUB. 


was  the  first  to  describe  it  as  a  separate  continent.  Before  this  happened, 
the  nulive  inhabitants  were  generally  called  Indians,  from  tbe  belief 
that  tlieir  couoiry  was  the  Indies;  aud  iJie  name  has  been  retained.  , 

ID.  Spanish  DtseoTerles  soon  made  known  tliat  part  of  tbe  | 
coast  of  North  America  which  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  ' 
southern  Atlantic.  In  1512,  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  the  coast  ■ 
of  what  is  now  eastern  Florida,  giving  it  the  name  of  Florida  be-  ' 
cause  he  discovered  it  on  Easter  Sunday,  called  in  Spanish  Paaeua  . 
Florida.  In  1520,  Ayllon  explored  the  coast  of  what  is  now  South  ' 
Carolina;  and  in  1528,  Narvae^  enplored  tbe  northwest  coast  of  , 
Florida,  along  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  ' 

There  are  some  proofs  that  these  parts  of  the  coast  were  really  dis- 
covered before  1503  by  forgotten  Spanish  sailors,  but  the  dates  giveni 
above  are  tlie  only  ones  of  which  we  have  a  record. 

11.  English  DIseoTeries  were  the  only  ones  which  had  much' : 
to  do  with  the  country  which  is  now  the  United  States,     John,' 
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Cabot,  a  merchant  of  Veniue,  in  Italy,  then  living  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, anil  his  son  Sebastian,  fitted  out  a  ship,  tlie  Matlkevi,  which 
discovered  North  America  at  Cape  Breton  Island  (June  24,  1497). 
They  called  it  Pfima  Vista  ("first  sight").  In  1498,  Sebastian 
Cabot  explored  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Breton  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  claimed  it  for  England.  No  attempt  to 
settle  the  country  was  made  for  many  years,  except  an  unsnccessful 
effort  by  Martin  Frobisher  to  colonize  Labrador;  but  English  sail- 
ors continued  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Cabots  across  the  northeni 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  share  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

18.  Frenoh  Discoveries,  like  tliose  of  Spain,  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  future  history  of  the  United  States.  The  Newfound- 
land fisheries  attracted  Erenck  sailors  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  in 
1506,  Denys  discovered  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  1524,  Ver- 
razzani,  a  Florentine  sailor  in  the  French  service,  explored  the  At- 
lantic coast,  north  of  what  is  now  South  CaroUna.  In  lS34,GartieT 
discovered  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  this  drew  the  French 
off  in  that  direction,  so  that  whatever  discoveries  they  made  were 
made  in  Canada  (§  20). 

IS.  Portattal  antl  Spain  had  made  an  agreement  in  1403,  bjr 
which  Portugal  was  not  to  interfere  with  Spain  in  America  and 
Spain  was  not  to  interfere  with  Portugal  in  Africa  or  the  East  In- 
dies. Portugal,  therefore,  took  no  part  in  American  discovery,  ex- 
cept that  Cortereal,  a  Portnguese  sailor,  explored  the  Atlantic  coast, 
in  1501,  from  Maine  to  Newfoundland. 

The  marilime  imliona  of  western  Europe  were  then  Spain,  England, 
France,  and  Portugal ;  no  other  nation  was  at  ajl  likelj  to  attempt  settle- 
ments in  America.  Holland  was  t)ien  subject  to  Spain,  and  attempted 
no  settlements  until  she  liad  become  independent  i%2S).  Italy  and  Qer- 
many  were  t ben  divided  into  many  weak  states;  and  Sweden  was  not 
strong  enougli  to  dispute  the  new  continent  with  the  great  uatioDB(g2t)). 

14.  The  Interior  of  North  America  was  not  touched  by  any 
of  the  discoveries  above  mentioned.     Some  of  the  Spanish  governors 


11.  What  in  said  of  English  discoverlRsF  Who  wore  the  Cahnta  ?  Wbat  did 
they  discover  on  their  iirai  myaee  f  On  their  second  voyage  (  What  was  Die  In- 
fluence of  the  Newfoundland  flaheries  T 

19.  What  is  said  ot  the  Frenoh  discoveries  f  Of  the  discovery  o!  Denys  t  Ot 
Vemizzanl  t    Ot  Cartler  1 

IS.  What  agreement  had  be^n  made  bj-Portue»l  and  Spain  f  'Wb&t  vssthe 
only  PortURUiwe  oiploration  !  Why  were  no  exploraMoDS  mode  by  Holland,  lte(r, 
Qenuony.  and  Bweden  F 


Mnuony.  and  Bweden  F 
14.  were  any  discave 


of  Merico  sent  expeditions  northward  into  what  is  now  New  Mexico 
and  California  but  they  accomplished  little  The  only  effort  to 
explore  the  interior  before  the  Kngliah  colonies  began  to  grow  in 
ward  from  the  coast,  was  the  remarkalle  expedition  of  De  hoto 

15.  De  Soto  was  the  'Spanish  governor  of  Cuba.  In  1539, 
he  landed  at  Tampi  Baj  in  Florida  with  a  force  of  9U0  i 
and  marched  through 
the  continent  for  three 
years,  vainlj  hoping  to 
find  and  conquer  a  rich 
Indian  kingdom  He 
went  north  nearly  to 
the  Tennessee  Rn  er 
then  Boutherlj  to  where 
Mobile  now  stands  and 
thence  northwesterly  to 
the  Mississippi  River 
which  he  crowed  in 
April,  1541  near  the 
present  southern  hound 
ary  of  Tennessee  He 
marched  westward  for 
several  hundred  miles  across  the  present  State  of  Arkansas,  but 
found  everywhere  only  savages  wandering  in  a  wilderness.  AJl 
this  time,  it  was  De  Soto's  courage  which  had  kept  up  the  courage 
of  the  men,  but  even  De  Soto's  course  gave  out  at  lengtli,  and 
he  began  to  move  southward  on  the  way  home.  He  died,  worn 
out,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  and  was  buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  great  river  which 
he  had  discovered.  His  soldiers  then  built  boats,  and  sailed  down 
the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  so  to  Mexico,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  conquered  in  1621. 

le.  The  Faglfio  CoMt  was  exnlored  in  1543  by  Cubrillo  and  Ferelo, 
two  Spaniurds,  ua  fur  north  as  Oregon.  In  1680,  Drake,  an  Englisb 
navigator,  sailed  along  tbe  coast  and  called  it  New  A.lb1on.  In  1593, 
Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Spanish  pilot,  explored  tbe  coast  &a  far  as  the  strait 
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which  bears  his  name.  Tlie  tcrrilory  remained  under  tbe  control  of 
Spain,  and  a  few  settlements  were  made  by  Spanisli  inissionaries;  but 
lilLlc  wiiB  known  about  tbe  country  until  it  became  a  part  i>i  tbe  United 
Stales  in  1848.     (§574.) 

17.  The  DIsoOTerieB  of  Spain,  England,  France,  and  Portngal 
have  beeu  given  aepsratelj'  above.    They  may  be  collected,  as  follows : 
(S.,  Bpoitkh;  E.,  Engllshi  F.,]rreaub;  P..  Portuguese.) 

Atlantic  Coast. 
1492— Columbus  () 

Indies §  7 

1497— CaboU     (E.):     Cape 

Breton  Island It 

1498— Sebastian  Cabot  (E.): 
Albemarle  Bound  to  Cape 

Breton  Island 11 

1601— Cortereal(P.):  Haiab 

to  Newfoundland 18 

1606-DenyB  (F.):  Quit  of 

St.  Lawrence IS 

1513— Ponce  de  Leon  (B.): 

Florida 10 

■      Ayllon   (9.):     South 

Carolina 10 

1524— YerTaazani(F.);  South 

Carobna  to  Nova  Scotia..     IS 
lS34~Cartier(F.>:  BiverSt. 
Lawrence IS 


Ficmc  DiBcoTiKiras. 


.   or  the  Cnbots' dlsoove>7. 
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Gulf  of  Mexico. 
1528— Narvaez  (8.) :  Northwestern  Florida §  10 

Pacific  Coast. 

1543 — Cabrillo  (S.):  Pacific  coast  to  Oregon 16 

1580— Drake  (E.):  Pacific  coast 16 

1592— De  Fuca  (S.):  Pacific  coast  to  British  America 16 

Intbbior. 

1540 — Coronado  (S.):  New  Mexico 14 

1540 — Alargon  (8.):  Colorado  River 14 

1541 — De  Soto:  Mississippi  River  and  Southern  States 14 

SUPPLBMBNTARY  QUESTIONS. 

Locations. — (School-map  locations  in  italics.)— 'BoMnd.  the  United 
States  of  America,  excluaing  Alaska.  Locate  Iceland.  Greenland. 
Newport,  R.  I.  (§  65).  Polos,  Spain,  The  Canary  Islands.  The  Orinoco 
River.  Florida.  South  Carolina.  Cape  Breton  Island.  Albemarle 
Sound.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  St.  Lawrence  River.  Maine. 
Newfoundland.  New  Mexico.  California.  Tampa  Bay.  Tennessee 
River.    Mobile.    Mississippi  River.     Oregon.     Strait  of  Fuca. 

Review. — About  what  year  did  the  Northmen  discover  America? 
Wben  did  Columbus  discover  America?  Who  discovered  the  north  At- 
lantic coast  of  North  America,  and  when?  Who  discovered  the  Caro- 
Una  coast,  and  when?  Who  discovered  the  Florida  coast,  and  when? 
Who  discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  when? 

PERIOD  n.— SETTLEMENT. 

18.  The  BiscoTeries  which  we  have  been  considering  had  made 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  pretty  well  known  before  the 
year  1630,  but  settlement  did  not  begin  until  some  seventy  years 
later.  Spain  did  not  seem  inclined  to  settle  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  our  two  oldest  towns,  at  present,  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida 
(founded  in  1666),  and  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico  (founded  in  1682), 
were  originally  Spanish  settlements,  but  even  these  were  not  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  when  our  hational  history  began. 
France  and  England  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
found  settlements  before  England  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  con- 
trol of  the  coast.     We  will  first  consider  the  failures. 

19.  French  Failures  began  in  1540,  when  Cartier,  who  had 
discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  1534  (§12),  made  a  settle- 

18.  Did  the  American  discoveries  bring  settlements  at  once  ?  Were  any  settle- 
ments made  by  Spain  ?    By  France  and  England  ? 

19.  What  was  the  first  French  failure  ?  Did  the  French  then  give  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  ?  What  failures  were  made  by  the  French  in  Carolina  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  first  of  these  attempts  ?  Of  the  second  ?  Was  there  any  further  French  settle- 
ment here  ? 
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ment  at  Qaebec ;  it  was  given  up  after  the  second  winter.     FreDch 
vessels  still  saUed  np  the  St.  Lawrence  from  time  to  time,  but  for 

sixty  years  the  people  in  France  made  no  further  attempt  to  found 
a  settlement  here.  In  1562  and  1584,  French  BettJemenla  wereat- 
pted  on  the  southern  At- 
lantic coast,  but  they  were 
failures.  The  first,  at  Port 
Royal,  was  starred  out,  and 
ythe  colonists  went  home. 
The  second,  near  where  St. 
Augustine  now  stands,  was 
too  near  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, and  the  Spaniards  de- 
stroyed it.  Another  French 
expedition  took  revenge  on 
the  Spaniards,  but  made  no 
further  attempt  to  continue 
the  settlement 

20.  Canada  finally  be- 
came the  seat  of  successful 
French  settlement  in  North 
America,  In  1 605,  De  Monta, 
with  a  commission  from  the 
king  of  France,  made  a  suc- 
cessful settlement  in  Acadia 
(the  French  name  for  Nova 
Scotia).  In  1608,  Cham- 
plain  made  a  settlement  at 
Quebec.  Otlier  Frenchmen 
settled  along  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  took  possession 
of  what  is  now  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada.  It  remained 
a  French  possession  until 
A»w!rao  8«TTLE«miTs.  1763    (g  157),  and  the   de- 

scendants of  the  old  settlers  are  still  often  called  French-Canadians. 


BO,  WberB  did  the  French  fltwlly  settle  !  What  Is  wild  of  De  Monte'  seltlen 
Of  Champlaln'B  f    OI  other  French  setllemeDteT    Ot  the  French  p ' 
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De  Monts  also  made  several  eSorLs  to  aetlie  in  New  Eugland,  but 
□  all  of  Ihem.    TLe  Freocli  did  nut  bugin  permanent  settlements 
^illiiu  llie  territory  ot  the  United  Btatea  until  about  1673  (g  140). 

21.  English  Failnres  began  id  15T6,  with  a  voyage  of  Martin 
*fVobishLT  to  Lalimdor.  He  expected  to  find  gold  there,  to  dis- 
cover a  northwest  |)asauge,  and  to  settle  the  country ;  but  ho  failed 
n  all  three  points.  In  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  with  a  com- 
nission  from  Queen  Klizabeth,  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  settle 
in  North  America.  In  1583, 'he  satled  again  with  five  ships,  and 
Bached  Newfoundland.  But  his  men  were  ungovernable,  and  he 
s  compelled  to  return.  On  the  return  voy^e  his  own  ehip  was 
Mt  with  all  on  board. 

He  had  refused  lo  desert  tb 


1  tbe  fl 


'aiBBKB  continued  for  a  long  time  to  l)e  one  of 
arly  Ifiiiglish  and  Dutch  voyages.  The  Portii- 
'  ' 'o  llie  East  Indies,  around  Africa 


a.  Tbe  BDrthwrst  : 
tbe  great  objects  of  tbe  i 
guesc  claimed  the  sea-road  from  S^urope  t 

\%5).  Tlie  Spaniards  ckiimed  tbe  rood  around  South  America,  which 
Magellan  had  discovered  in  1520.  It  was  supposed  thai  Norlb  America 
wasnotvery  broad,  or  tbul  it  was  a  collection  of  islands,  like  tlie  West 
Indies,  and  tbe  Englisb  hoped  to  liud  a  passage  for  themselves  tbrougli  it 
to  Uie  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1009.  Hudson  (g  3H)  B^ied  up  the  river  which 
bears  his  name  until  lie  ran  aground,  hoping  every  hour  to  sail  out  into 
the  Pacific.  In  1654.  Captain  McClure  at  Inst  found  a  "  nortbweat  pas- 
sage" tlirough  the  Arctic  Ocean,  hut  the  ice  makes  it  useless  (g  864). 
hong  before  this,  however,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  been  com- 
pelloil  to  give  up  theiraaserted  right  to  prevent  ships  of  other  nations  from 
using  tbe  ocean  route  around  Cape  Horn  and  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
is.  Sir  Walter  Ealelyh,  Gilbert's  half-brother,  next  took  up 
work.  In  1584,  lie  sent  two  small  vessels,  under  Aniidas  and 
ho  found  H  suitable  place  for  a  colony  at  Roanoke 
Island,  on  the  coast,  which  now  belongs  to  North  Cai'olina.  Ra- 
leigh named  the  whole  coast  Vit^nia,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  unmarried 
and  the    n: 


USin; 

Harl 


the   "  vii^in    queen, 
^t(  the  present  State  of  Yit^inia. 


fond  of  being  called 
mo  is  still  given  to  a  part  of 
Raleigh  sent  two  colonies  to 
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fir'it  under  fTrenulle,  in  l:)ft5  was 
i  tlj  i.nlc>niBt,s  went  back  to  England. 
1587,  iiad  disappeared  when  it  waa 
a  arclied  for  tljree  jeara  after 
nard  anil  no  trace  of  it  has 
ever  Bince  been  fc  uad  Among 
tlie  hundred  (.r  mere  persont 
wlio  perished  m  it  was  White'* 
little  granddaughter  Virginia 
Dare  the  fii-st  child  of  English 
parents  burn  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States. 
Ealeir^h  uttctnpted  no  more 
settlements 

Before  Raleigh  died  (in  1G18) 
YirgiuiB  nos  B  flounBliins  colony 
(^8^}  Raleigh  himself  never 
went  to  North  America  but  he 
look  a  great  interest  tu  its  Bottle 
men!  and  lis  productioDs.  The 
common  story  is  that  he  introduced  tlie  prnclice  of  smoking  tobacco 
from  America  into  Bngtand;  snd  that  one  of  hU  servants,  seeing  him 
smokiag  and' tliinking  him  on  Are.  tlirew  a  pilciierof  beer  on  hini  to  pnt 
out  Die  Ore.  But  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  totiacco  was  used  iu  Europe 
before  Raleigli  need  it. 

24.  Bartholomew  Ctosnold,  in  1602,  found  a  new  route  acrow 
the  Atlantic,  by  the  Azores  Islands,  which  saved  1500  miles  in  dis> 
tance  and  a  weok  in  time.  He  made  a  settlement  in  what  is  nott 
called  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  Massachusetts;  but  his  men  lost  couTaf^ 
and  he  returned  with  a  ship-load  of  sassafras.  At  this  time,  more 
than  a  century  after  Columbus's  discovery,  there  was  not  an  Ed^ 
lieh  settler  in  all  North  America;  but  English  trading  and  fishing. 
e  often  seen  along  the  coast,  and  their  accounts  of 
the  country  kept  alive  the  English  desire  for  American  settlementa. 
So.  £n|:lish  Settlement  took  a  new  form  In  1606,  under  King 
James  I.    Two  great  companies  were  formed,  one  at  London,  colled 

setttemeDt!    Wliat 
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the  London  Company,  the  other  at  Plymouth,  called  the  Plymouth 
Company.  To  the  London  Company  the  king  granted  the  coast 
of  North  America  from  latitude  34°  to  latitude  38°;  that  is,  from 
about  Cape  Fear  to  the  Rappahannock  River.  To  the  Plymouth 
Company  he  gave  the  coast  from  latitude  41°  to  45°;  that  is,  from 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  to  the  eastern  point  of 
Maine.  The  coast  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Hudson 
was  granted  to  both  companies ;  but  neither  was  to  fix  a  colony 
within  100  miles  of  any  colony  already  planted  by  the  other. 
There  was  no  western  boundary  to  the  grants,  which  were  supposed 
to  extend  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

26.  Successfol  Settlement  began  with  the  formation  of  the  companies, 
the  first  successful  colony  being  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  in 
1607  (§  80).  The  first  attempts  had  failed  because  of  natural  difficulties. 
A  few  people,  placed  in  a  wilderness,  with  3000  miles  of  stormy  ocean 
between  them  and  help  of  any  kind,  and  without  protection  of  any  sort 
from  hostile  Indians,  soon  died  from  accident  or  disease,  or  were  forced 
to  return  to  England.  But  the  new  companies  were  richer,  and  were 
able  to  send  out  colonies  lar^e  enough  and  well  enough  equipped  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  beginning;  and  when  this  had  been  done,  many 
of  the  difficulties  disappeared  at  once.  Every  year  a  greater  number  of 
persons  came  to  America,  to  get  land  for  nothing  and  to  escape  poverty 
or  persecution  at  home;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  coast  was  dottea 
with  little  settlements,  and  a  few  persons  began  to  press  inland. 

27.  The  Colonization  of  the  United  States  also  begins  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  companies.  The  territory  granted  to  the  companies  was 
gradually  cut  up  into  separate  colonies,  and  new  colonies  were  formed 
to  the  southward.  Thus  there  came  to  be,  in  time,  thirteen  English 
colonies,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  being  the  remnants  of  the  first 
grants  to  the  two  companies,  after  the  other  colonies  had  been  cut  out 
of  them.  In  making  these  first  grants,  the  king  had  been  careful  to 
avoid  the  territories  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  south,  and  the  French  on 
the  north;  and  it  thus  happened  that  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America  were  fixed  nearly  together,  and  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States.  The  advantages  of  this  were  that  it  placed  an  enterpris- 
ing and  ambitious  people  in  the  best  part  of  the  continent,  where  the 
climate  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold;  and  that  it  gave  them  the  op- 
portunity to  unite  in  future  and  grow  into  a  great  nation.  The  forma- 
tion of  these  colonies  falls  under  the  next  period  (§  36). 

28.  Holland  had  rebelled  against  Spain,  about  the  time  of  the 
first  English  failures  (§21),  and  had  become  a  strong  naval  power. 

26.  How  did  successful  settlement  bojffn?  What  were  the  difficulties  of  the 
first  colonies?    What  advantages  had  the  companies?    What  were  the  results? 

27.  How  did  colonization  begin?  How  were  the  colonies  formed?  How  many 
colonies  were  formed?  How  did  they  full  within  the  present  hmits  of  the  United 
States?    What  were  the  advantages  of  this  result? 

28.  What  reason  had  Holland  for  clainiing  a  part  of  the  coast?  How  was  tibr 
Dutch  settlement  made?    How  long  did  ic  remain  Dutch? 
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HOLLAND  AND  SWEDEN. 


In  1609,  Hendrit  (Henry)  Hudson,  au  Englishman  in  the  service 
of  Holland,  discovered  the  Hudson  River,  and  explored  the  coast 
as  fac  as  Chesapeake  Bay  more  eluaely  than  previous  voyagen 
had  done.  Dutch  traders  at 
onco  sent  vessels  to  Manhattan 
Island  (now  New  York  City),  to 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  in 
1621  Holland  granted  the  terri- 
tory from  Delaware  Bay  to  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  This  oom- 
pany  established  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  in 
1623,  and  called  the  whole  terri- 
tory New  Netherlands.  For  the 
next  forty  years,  this  continued  to 
be  a  Dutch  colony,  thrust  in  be- 
tween English  colonics  to  the 
It  wiis   then  conquered  by  the 


i  Dmcb  for  Manhattan  Island 
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north   and  to  the    south    of   it. 
English  (§  113). 

The  price  paid  to  the  Indians  by  tl 
was  60  guilders  (about  $34), 

29.  Sweden,  without  any  clMms  by  discovery,  fixed  a  colony  in 
what  in  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  1638.  Its  leader  was  Peter 
Minuit,  who  had  been  a  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  but 
had  gone  over  to  the  aen'ice  of  Sweden.  The  chief  town  of  this 
colony  was  Christina,  near  the  present  city  of  Wilmington.  In  1055 
a  Dutch  force  from  New  Amsterdam  compelled  the  Swedes  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  under  the  government  of  Holland;  and  it 
finally  passed  under  English  mie,  with  the  rest  of  New  Netherianda 
(§113).     It  was  then  transferred  to  Penu  (§  125). 

80.  Summary, — We  have  thus  traced  the  steps  by  which  Eng^ 
land  estabiiahed  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Spain  had  chosen  the  territory  to  the  south,  and  France  the 
territory  to  the  north  ;  while  the  territory  between  them  fell  to  Enjf- 
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land.  At  first,  she  had  Holland  and  Sweden  as  rivals ;  but  these 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  her  ;  and  the  whole  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia,  became  English.  The  dates  of  the 
more  important  steps  in  the  settlement  are  as  follows : 

(8p.,  Spanish;  E.,  English;  F.,  French;  D.,  Dutch;  Sw.,  Swedish.) 

Canada. 

1540— Cartier  (F.):  Quebec  (failure) 819 

1576— Frobisher  (E.) :  Labrador  (failure) 21 

1583-Gilbert  (E.) :  Newfoundland  (failure) 22 

1605— De  Moots  (F.):  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia  (success). ...    20 

1608— Champlain  (F.) :  Quebec  (success) 20 

(Here  begins  the  French  colonization  of  Canada,  §  189.) 

The  United  States. 

1562— South  Carolina  (F.):  Port  Royal  (failure) 19 

1564— Florida  (F.):  Near  St.  Augustine  (failure) 19 

1565 — Florida  (Sp.) :  St.  Augustine  (success) 18 

1582 — New  Mexico  (Sp.):  Santa  Fe  (success) 18 

1585— North  Carolina  (E.):  Roanoke  Island  (failure) 28 

1587— North  Carolina  (E.):  Roanoke  Island  (failure) 28 

1602--Massachusetts  (E.):  Buzzard's  Bay  (failure) 24 

1607 — Virginia  (E.):  Jamestown  (success) 26,  36 

(Here  begins  the  English  colonization  of  the  United  States.) 

1609— New  York  (D.):  Hudson's  discovery 28 

1623 — New  York  (D.):  Dutch  settlement  (became  English 

in  1664) 28 

1638 — Delaware  (Sw.):   Swedish  settlement  (became  Eng- 
lish in  1664) 7.  29 

Supplementary  Questions. 

Locations.^School-map  locations  in  italics.) — Locate  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. ;  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. ;  Quebec,  Canada;  Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;  Nova  Sco- 
tia; Labrador;  Newfoundland;  Roanoke  Island,  N".  C. ;  (he  Azores  Isl- 
ands; Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.;  Cape  Fear;  Rappahannock  River;  Hud- 
son River;  Maine.  Which  of  the  thirteen  original  States  (§187)  were 
formed  from  the  London  Company's  grant?  Which  from  the  Plymouth 
Company's  grant?    Which  from  the  territory  between  the  two? 

Review. — Name  and  give  the  date  of  the  first  successful  settlement 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  second.  In  what 
part  of  the  continent  were  successful  Spanish  settlements  made?  Suc- 
cessful French  settlements?  Successful  English  settlements?  Who  was 
the  first  great  leader  in  English  settlement?  The  second?  Why  did  he 
'Call  the  country  Virginia?  Name  and  give  the  date  of  the  two  great 
companies  under  which  English  settlement  began?  Where  and  when 
was  the  first  successful  English  settlement  made?  The  Dutch  settle- 
:ment?    The  Swedish  settlement? 


THE  ENGLISH  COMMONWEALTH. 


Er  ROPE  AN    As'FAIRS. 

81.  Enropean  Affairs. — While  English  settlement  in  America 
was  begiuniug,  between  the  jesrs  1600  and  1690,  great  events 
were  tiJcing  place  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  DeeeHsary  to  bear  them  in 
mind  while  studying  the  next  period,  for  they  had  a  great  inflDence 
on  the  liiatory  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.  In  England 
the  powers  of  government  were  divided  between  the  king,  the  House 
of  Lords  (or  hereditary  nobles),  and  the  Honse  of  Commons  (elected 
by  a  part  of  the  people).  The  two  Houses  together  were  called 
the  Parliament ;  and  this  body  had  little  by  little  gained  for  itself 
the  power  of  taxing  the  people.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  died 
(1603),  and  a  new  king,  James  I,,  came  from  Scotland,  Parliament 
became  bolder  in  declaring  its  power.  James,  and  still  more  his  son 
Charles  I.,  resisted  the  claim,  and  even  attempted  at  times  togorem 
and  lay  taies  without  calling  the  Parliament  together.  But  the 
people  refused  to  pay  such  taxes,  and  after  each  attempt  the  ting 
"  i  to  call  the  Parliament  together  and  ask  for  money. 
Then  the  Parliament  re- 
fused to  lay  taxes,  unlesa 
the  king  would  give  op 
other  powers  which  were 
considered  objectionable. 

The  king  or  queeu  of 
England  has  at  tlie  present 
time  lost  almost  all  power, 
and  so  has  the  House  of 
Loj-ds.  Almost  all  powers 
of  government  now  belong- 
tu  the  House  of  Commons. 

82.  The  Commonwealth. 
In  1642,  the  quarrel  broke 
out  into  open  war.  The 
Parliament  wtis  silccessfol, 
defeated  and  captured  the 
king,  Charles  I,,  and  in  1649  beheaded  him  as  a  traitor  and  tyrant. 
OUver  Cromwell,  the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary   army,  soon  after- 
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ward  became  ruler  of  England,  with  tlie  title  of  Lord  Protector, 
and  held  power  until  bU  death  in  1658.  This  period  ie  asuall^ 
called  tLe  Commonwealth  period  af  English  history.  The  klnj^'a 
friends  were  often  called  Cnvaliors,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Commonwealth  Puritans  or  Roundheads,  since  they  cut  their  hait  1 
short,  while  the  CaTaliers  wore  long,  curling  wigs, 

88.  The  Bestontlon.— In  1660,  the  people,  tired  of  the  Com-  ' 
monwoalth  and  the  rule  of  the  army,  called  hack  Charles  L'a  son, 
who  bad  been  living  in  exile,  and  made  him  king,  witli  the  title  of 
Charles  II.  In  1685,  he  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother,  who  had 
been  Duke  of  York,  but  was  now  called  James  II,  Uu  endeavored, 
as  Charles  I.  had  done,  to  rule  by  his  own  will.  In  1688,  his  sub- 
jects rebelled,  drove  him  and  his  sons  away  to  France,  and  called 
in  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  'William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  aa 
king  and  queen.  This  event  is  commonly  called  the  English  Revo- 
lution of  1688. 

84.  Ib  France,  events  took  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 
Louis  XIV.  was  snccessful  in  getting  rid  of  hisParliament  in  1614, 
and  the  French  kings  ruled  by  their  own  will  until  the  opening  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1V80(§306).  In  1G85,  a  religious  perse- 
cntion  was  begun  in  France,  and  drove  many  of  the  Protestants, 
commonly  called  Uuguenots,  out  of  that  kingdom.  Many  of  these 
came  to  America. 

85.  The  Colonies  were  very  much  neglected  under  James  L 
and  Charles  I.;  they  enjoyed  great  freedom  from  interference 
nnder  the  Commonwealth ;  and  they  were  subjected  to  great  an- 
noyances and  interferences  under  Charles  II.,  and  still  more  under 
Jamea  II.  (§  74).  But  all  through  the  century,  the  troubles  in  Eng- 
land were  driving  great  numbers  of  people  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  Increasing  the  population  of  the  colonies  very  rapidly.  Itgrev 
from  nothing  in  1600  to  about  200,000  in  1700. 

The  following  are  the  leading  European  events  referred  to; 

1603-1625:  Reign  of  James  I. 

1625-1S49:  Reign  of  Charles  I.  (son  of  James  1.). 

1640;  The  fiflh  Parliament  of  the  reign  mcKls. 

It.  What  b&ppeneil  In  IMOr    Who  nos  the  next  kiag  !    What  is  said  ol  him  t 
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:  War  breaks  out.     Baltle  of  Edgehill. 
:  BqILIb  of  Naseby.    Tbe  king  captured. 
■;  Tiie  kiug  beheaded, 
164»'1660:  Tliu  Common  wealth. 
L653:  Cromwell  ia  mude  Lord  Frotectof. 
ISS8:  Deaili  of  Cromwell. 
660:  Restoration. 

eG0-l6ti5:  Keigu  of  Charles  II.  (son  uf  Cliarlea  1). 
685-1689:  Reign  of  James  IL  (aoo  of  Cbarles  L). 
.688-1703:  Ruign  of  William  and  Mary. 


PERIOD  III.— C0L0NIZ4T10N:  1607-1750. 

TBE  ENGLTHH  COLONIES  I[f  OESEBAL. 

S6.  Tfae  London  CompBtir  (g  2S)  sent  out  Captain  ChriatopheV 

Tfewport,  with  one  imudri:il  iiud  five  emigrants,  to  settle  ut  Koanoke 
Island.  A  storm  drove  liim  out  of  his  coarse  and  into  Ghesapeaka 
Bay;  he  discovered  the  James  Biver,  which  he  named  in  honor  of 
James  I.;  and  about  fifty  nailes  froui  its  luouth,  on  the  northern 
hank  of  the  river,  he  planted  the  settlement  of  iTamestown,  May  13, 
1007.  This  was  the  first  successful  English  settlement  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  beginning  of  the  colony 
of  Vii^inia  (§  80). ' 

Jamestown  has  siDce  been  destro.yed  (|  86). 

87.  Tbe  Sonthem  Colonies  were  in  the  end  five  in  number: 
Viiginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoi^;ia. 
These  were  formed  out  of  the  grant  to  the  London  Company  by 
the  king  through  the  following  changes :  (1)  In  1632,  the  new  col- 
ony of  Maryland  was  fonned  out  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Vii^- 
ginia  (§  89) ;  (2)  In  1665,  Charles  IT.  took  off  the  southern  part 
of  Virginia,  the  present  State  of  North  Carolina,  added  to  it  tbe 
present  territory  of  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geoi^ia,  and  called  the 
whole  Carolina.  Virginia  was  thus  reduced  to  the  limits  which  ilie 
afterward  held  as  a  State;  (3)  In  1729,  Carolina  was  divided  into 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  (§96);  (4)  In  1733,  the  new- 
colony  of  Geoi^a  was  formed  out  of  South  Carolina  (§107). 
The  London  Company  could  make  no  objection  to  these  changes, 
for  in  1624  the  king  had  taken  away  its  charter  and  put  an  end 

88.  DeseriliB  the  notllement  at  Jiimpstnwn,    What  wbb  iU  tmpr 
Thea'lrdr    The  fourth  5    What  had  become  o*  the  London  Company 
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to  the  company,  which,  as  he  claimed,  was  not  using  its  charter 
properly  and  faithfully. 

Florida  was  not  an  English  colony  until  1763  (§  157);  nor  a  part  of 
the  United  States  until  1819  (§  418).  The  names  of  the  first  four  Eng- 
lish colonies  on  the  southern  coast  were  all  royal :  Virginia^  from  Eliza- 
beth, the  virgin  queen;  Maryland,  from  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  I.'s 
queen;  Carolina,  from  Charles  II.  of  England;  and  Georgia^  from 
George  II.  of  England. 

88.  The  Fljmonth  Company^  (§  ^^)  attempted  to  make  a  set- 
tlement in  1607,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  in  Maine ; 
but  it  was  a  failure,  and  the  company  made  no  more  settlements 
on  its  own  account.  In  1620,  the  company  was  broken  up,  and  a 
new  one  was  formed,  "  The  Council  of  Plymouth  for  the  governing 
of  New  England."  To  this  company  the  king  gave  the  territory 
between  north  latitude  40°  and  48° ;  that  is,  from  about  Philadel- 
phia to  Nova  Scotia.  Almost  the  only  work  done  by  this  company 
was  to  grant  lands  to  the  various  colonies  named  below ;  and  in 
1636  it  also  gave  back  its  powers  to  the  king. 

The  name  New  England  was  given  to  this  coast  in  1614  by  Captain 
John  Smith  (§  81). 

89.  The  New  England  Colonies,  formed  from  the  Plymouth 
Company's  grant,  were  at  first  seven :  Plymouth,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Plymouth  was  afterward  united  with  Massachusetts 
Bay,  New  Haven  with  Connecticut,  and  Providence  with  Rhode 
Island.  There  were  thus  finally  four  New  England  colonies: 
Massachusetts  Bay  (§49),  New  Hampshire  (§59),  Connecticut 
(§  61),  and  Rhode  Island  (§66). 

Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1620  (§422).  Vermont 
was  claimed  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  (§  69). 

40.  The  Middle  Colonies,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  were  really  conquered  soil,  taken  from  the 
Dutch  (§  28).  Neither  of  the  two  great  companies  attempted  to 
colonize  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  only  came  into  English  pos- 
session in  1664. 


88.  Did  the  Plymouth  Company  make  any  settlements  ?  What  happened  in 
1620  ?  Wliat  new  ^rant  was  made  ?  What  was  the  work  done  by  this  compftaj  f 
How  did  it  come  to  an  end  ?  __^ 

89.  What  colonies  were  formed  from  the  Plymoth  Company^s.  gnmt  T    WJ* 
were  afterward  united  ?    Name  the  four  New  Engrland  colonies. 

40.  What  is  said  of  the  Bliddle  Colonies  ? 
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11.  The  GoTemmentB  of  theee  colonies  were  not  all  alike  ; 

each  had  ita  owu  peculiarities.  But  tliej  may  be  divided  Into 
three  classes,  the  charter  governments,  the  proprietary  governments, 
and  the  royal  govemmenta. 

12.  The  Charter  Colonies  were  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut.  These  had  charters  from  the  king,  written  docu- 
ments which  gave  the  culomstB  the  power  to  elect  their  own  offi- 
cers and  govern  them  selves. 

James  II.  succeeded  in  altering  the  charter  of  Manioc) i use tts  ho  as 
to  take  away  from  the  colonists  tlie  election  of  the  priucipsl  officers 
(§  08).     The  other  two  cliartera  were  unchanged. 

43.  Tbe  Proprietary  Colonies  were  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania (including  Delaware).  These  were  given  by  the  king  to 
proprietors  or  owners,  who  formed  governments  in  tbem.  They 
also  had  charters,  like  the  charter  colonies,  but  they  were  given  to 
the  colonists  by  the  proprietors,  not  by  the  king.  The  proprietors 
appointed  the  governors. 

a.  The  Boyal  Colonies  were  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Vii^inia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Gfeor- 
gia.  These  had  no  charters,  and  their  governors  were  appointed 
by  the  king.  Almost  all  of  them  were  at  first  proprietary  govern- 
ments, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king  when  the  proprietors 
gave  them  up. 

This  is  a  convenient  division  of  ihe  colonies,  but  cannot  always 


ways  be 
Btrictt;  followed.  It  is  not  easy,  for  example,  to  say  whether  Massa- 
chusetts was  really  a  royal  or  a  charter  colony  after  1691. 

16.  The  Colonies  In  General  were  at  first  little  interfered  with 
by  the  king,  who  considered  them  an  annoyance  rather  than  an 
honor  or  a  benefiL  Thus  the  colonies,  even  those  which  had  no 
charters,  obtained  the  power  to  elect  assemblies,  whiyh  made  the 
laws  for  the  colonies.  The  governors  sent  out  by  the  king  had  the 
power  to  forbid  the  passage  of  any  law  which  aeenicfl  to  them 
wrong  or  unwise ;  but  the  governors  were  far  from  Enijland,  and 
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asnally  interfered  very  little.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  colo- 
nies really  governed  themselves  from  the  beginning.  But  all  of 
them  acknowledged  the  same  king,  and  were  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Their  inhabitants  were  Englishmen,  who  moved,  when 
they  wished,  from  one  colony  to  another,  without  any  notion  that 
they  were  going  to  a  foreign  country.  English  colonization  really 
gave  the  king  of  England  a  new  country  to  govern. 

The  first  assembly  was  in  Virginia  in  1619  (§  80). 

46.  The  New  Country  was  not  like  the  old  one,  though  both 
had  the  same  king,  laws,  and  language,  and  many  of  the  same  cus- 
toms. England  had  a  class  of  nobles,  who  helped  to  make  the 
laws  simply  because  they  had  been  born  in  particular  families,  and 
without  being  elected ;  there  was  no  such  class  in  the  colonies.  In 
England,  only  a  very  few  men  had  the  power  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  Parliament  which  made  English  laws;  in  the  colonies,  almost 
all  men  had  the  power  to  vote  for  members  of  the  assemblies  which 
made  their  laws.  In  England,  there  were  a  very  few  rich  men  and 
very  many  poor  men,  a  very  few  educated  men  and  very  many 
ignorant  men ;  in  the  colonies,  nearly  all  the  men  of  each  colony 
were  equally  poor,  though  not  generally  ignorant. 

47.  These  Differences  made  it  much  more  diflScult  for  the  king 
to  govern  both  countries  well,  for  the  laws  which  suited  one  of 
them  were  quite  unsuited  to  the  other.  But  none  of  the  kings  of 
England  seem  to  have  understood  this.  England  was  their  own 
country,  and  they  were  familiar  with  it;  America  was  far  away, 
and  they  knew  little  about  it.  It  was  therefore  diflScult  for  the 
king,  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  America,  to  know  what  was  best  for  that  country ;  and  there 
were  many  cases  of  bad  government  in  all  the  colonies,  because  the 
king  was  not  able  to  judge  their  needs  wisely.  As  the  colonies 
grew  richer,  these  interferences  became  more  troublesome  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  in  1776  the  colonies  broke  away 
from  England  altogether  (§  193). 


46.  Was  the  new  country  like  the  old  one  ?  What  dlflference  was  there  in  re- 
spect to  birth  ?  In  respect  to  the  power  to  vote  ?  Tn  respect  to  wealth  and  educa- 
tion ? 

47.  How  did  these  differences  make  it  difflcult  to  srovem  both  countries?  Did 
the  kin^  understand  this?  Why  not?  What  was  the  conse<)uence?  What  was  the 
result  in  the  end? 
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i8.  N^ro  SlaTerj  in  tbe  colouies  was  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
cases  of  bad  judgment.  Tlie  first  mention  of  it  is  in  Vii^nia,  in 
1619,  when  a  IJnlcli  man-of-war  exclianged  some  negro  slaves  for 
provisions.  Negroes  were  soon  held  as  slaves  in  all  the  colonies, 
though  they  increased  most  rapidly  in  the  warmer  southern  colo- 
nies. Labor  is  the  most  important  thing  in  a  stale.  But,  where 
laborers  are  generally  known  as  slaves,  no  free  man  likes  lo  labor, 
because  there  labor  is  thought  to  degrade  the  laborer  to  the  level 
of  a  slave.  A  wise  government  would  therefore  have  forbidden 
slavery  in  the  colonies:  the  king  of  England  not  only  did  not  for- 
bid it,  hut  became  an  active  partner  in  the  slave  trade,  and  refused 
to  allow  the  colonies  to  forbid  it.  Thus  the  southern  colonies  came 
to  believe  that  slavery  and  slave  labor  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  them. 

Srppi.BMENTARV  Questions. 

Locations.^ Locate  Roanoke  Island.  N.  C. ;  CliesnpeHke  Bay;  the 
James  River;  Ibe  five  soutliern  colonies;  Ilie  KennetKC  River;  tlie  four 
Kew  England  colonies;  the  four  middle  colonies. 

REVIEW,  — Give  the  place  and  date  of  tlie  first  successful  Bngliali 
settlement  wilhin  the  United  Slates.  Mame  the  classes  of  colonial  gOT- 
ernmenis.  The  charter  colouies.  The  proprietary  colonies.  The  royal 
colonies.  What  is  the  first  mention  of  slavery  nlt'hiu  [lie  United  States? 


New  England. 

[Colonization  hepian  in  Virginia,  in  the  London  Company's  teni. 
tory;  but.  when  it  hnd  once  begun,  ll  went  oii  mure  rapidly,  for  a  lime, 
in  the  northern  colonies.  We  lake,  therefore.  (1)  the  New  England  col- 
onies, the  Plymonth  Company's  grant;  (3)  llie  soutLern  colonies,  the 
London  Company's  grant;  and  (3)  the  middle  colonies,  the  conquered 
territory.] 

(!)  Massackusetls  Bay  Colony. 
49.  The  Plymonth  Colony  was  the  irregular  southeastern  por- 
tion of  tlie    present  State   of   Massachusetts.     It  was  settled   by 
a  company  of  "  Separatists,"  as  they  were  called,  who  separated 
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themselves  from  the  worship  of  the  church  established  by  law  m 
England.     They  had  been  severely  persecuted  in  England  under 
James  L  and  Charles  I.  (g  35);  and  many 
of  thein  fled  to  Hollauil,  where  they  fonnd 
peace.     After  a  time,  a  number  of  them 
returned  to  Plymouth,  in  England,  and 
thence  set  sail  for  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York),  in  order  to  settle  there  among  the 
Dutch.       Storms   drove  their  ship,    the 
Mayfiower,    from  her   course,    and   they 
landed,  one  hundred   in  number,  in  the 
Skil  of  MiasAcauaErra.      present    State    of  Massachusetts,  at   Ply- 
mouth.    The  date  of  the  landing  was  December  21,  1620. 

Tlie  rock  OD  which  lliey  are  said  lo  have  landed  is  still  seen,  and  is 
called  Plymouth  Bock,  or  Forefathers'  Rock.  Captaiu  John  Smith 
(§38,  ante)  liad  already  named  the  spot  Plymouth. 

50.  The  Pilgrims,  as  the  colonists  called  themselves,  suffered 
terribly  during  the  bitter  cold  of  winter,  and  only  half  of  them 
lived  through  it.  But  they  built  houses  of  logs,  using  oiled  paper 
instead  of  glass;  and  in  the  spring  obtained  corn  from  the  Indians, 
Other  settlers  followed  them,  and  the  little  colony  held  its  ground. 
It  had  no  charter,  but  was  governed  by  an  ag^'eement  which  the 
Pilgrims  had  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  before  landing. 
Its  history,  until  its  union  with  the  Maasachnsetts  Bay  colony  in 
1691  {§  5B),  was  very  quiet  and  peaceful.  It  was  never  a  laige 
colony;  and  ita  importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  brought  to  New 
England  a  great  number  of  other  settlers  who  were  in  opposition 
to  the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  gave  New  England  a  character  of 
its  own. 

51.  The  Leaders  of  the  Pilgrims  were  John  Robinson,  Miles 
Standish,  John  Carver,  and  William  Bradford.  Robinson  was  their 
minbter  in  Amsterdam,  but  did  not  accompany  thenl  to  America. 
Standish  was  an  old  soldier,  and  was  the  colony's  military  leader. 
He  was  "a  man  of  a  very  small  ntature,  yet  of  a  very  hot  and 
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mgry  temper,"  and  was  much  dreaded  by  the  Indians.  On  one 
occasion,  he  stabbed  a  hostile  chief  in  the  midst  of  bis  tribe. 
Carver  was  the  first  governor.  lie  died  during  tlie  first  winter. 
Bradford  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  was  re-elected  yearly  for 
about  thirty  years,  until  his  death,  Tiie  only  years  in  which  he 
[Jiras  not  re-elected  were  those  in  which,  "  by  importunity,  he  got 

.  The  MassaehosettB  Bay  Colony  eonipriscd  the  northern 

1,  of  the  present  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  from  about  Boston 


Ithward.  It  was  founded  by  Puritans,  who  had  not  a 
arated  from  the  Church  of  England,  hut  disliked  some  of  its 
viiiemonies.  They  sided  with  the  ParUament  against  the  king 
and  the  Cavaliers  (§33),  and  were  persecuted  as  the  Separatists  liad 
been.  In  1628,  a  company  of  them  bought  their  territory  from  the 
Council  of  Plymouth.  The  next  year,  Charles  I.  gave  them  a  char- 
ter, and  they  at  once  sent  out  small  colonies  which  settled  at  Salem 
and  Charlestown.  At  the  same  time,  a  highly  important  step  was 
taken.  The  company  itself  moved  over  to  America,  with  its  ofB- 
cers,  charter,  and  all  its  powers;  and  thus  the  Puritans  obtained  a 
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1  America,  without  anj  depenaenco  upon 


colony  of  their  t 
England. 

63.  The  Population  of  the  colony  increased  at  once.  The 
great  Puritan  colony  came  over 
in  1630,  when  Governor  John 
Winthrop  and  1600  others  emi- 
gi'ated  and  settled  Boston,  Cam- 
bridg'e,  Lynn,  and  other  towns. 
For  8  few  years  the  new  settters 
suffered  severely  from  eoltl,  hun- 
ger, and  other  hardships,  but  not 
so  much  as  the  Plymouth  settlers 
had  suffered.  The  Massachusetts 
Bay  settlers  were  richer,  and  had 
brought  more  supplies.  There 
were  more  Puritans  than  Sepa- 
B  were  more  emigrants  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay  than  to  the  rest  of  Now  England.  The  men  brought 
money  and  laboring  power;  the  people  worked  hard;  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  co!o- 

S4.  The  Leaders  of  this  colony  were  John  Endicott,  John 
Winthrop,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker, 
Samuel  Stone,  and  a  great  number  of  other  ministers.  Endicott, 
the  first  goyemor,  was  a  rigid  Puritan,  who  cut  the  cross  out  of  the 
British  flags  in  the  colony,  and  compelled  the  women  to  wear  veils 
at  church,  and  the  men  to  cut  their  hair  short.  Winthrop  was  an 
English  lawyer,  a  highly  educated  man,  and  more  gentle  than 
Endicott  in  his  religious  feeling.  Vane  was  rich,  able,  and  accom- 
plished, and  was  elected  governor  when  only  twenty-four  years  old. 
He  returned  to  England,  helped  to  overthrow  the  king,  opposed 
Cromwell,  and  was  beheaded  after  the  restoration  (g  33),  The  last 
three  named  were  able  ministers ;  and  the  colonists  said  that  God 
had  ^ven  them  "  Cotton  for  their  clothing.  Hooker  for  their  fish- 
ing, and  Stone  for  their  building." 
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EB6.  Religions  Feeling  marked  roost  of  the  New  England  colo- 
s.  Tliey  bad  tied  from  religioua  persecution  in  tlie  old  world, 
and  in  tbe  new  world  they  made  the  building  of  cliurches,  the 
founding  of  religioua  schools,  and  tbe  preaching  of  tbe  gospel  a 
great  part  of  their  work.  In  Massachusetts  Bay,  particularly,  they 
were  determined  to  found  a  religious  state.  Their  niinielera  wore 
their  leading  men,  and  no  one  i:ould  vote  unless  he  was  a  member 
of  the  church.  They  dealt  harshly  with  men  of  other  religious 
beliefB  who  came  to  the  colony  and  annoyed  them  by  dispiiiing 
with  the  Puritan  ministers.  In  ItJSa,  they  drove  out  those  Baptist^ 
vbo  had  settled  among  them;  and  these,  following  Roger  Wil- 
liams, founded  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  (§  66).  Two  years 
afterward,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  her  followers  were  banished 
for  teaching  new  religious  doctrines.  She  also  went  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  thence  to  New  Netherlands,  where  she  was  killed  in  a 
I  night  attack  by  the  Indiaofl. 


66.  The  Qaatiers  gave  the  ffew  England  colonists  most  trouble^ 
for  they  insisted  on  freedom  of  worship,  and  disoheyed  the  lawg 
which  forbade  preaching  by  any  but  Puritan  ministers.  They  per- 
ustcd  in  entering  Puritan  meetings  and  arguing  with  the  ministers, 
■nd  were  punished  in  various  ways.  In  1656,  a  law  was  passed  that 
any  Quaker  who  returned  to  the  colony  after  banishment  should  be 
pnt  to  death.  The  king  stopped  tbe  execution  of  the  law  after 
the  restoration  (§  33) ;  but  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  limes. 
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57.  Tbe  Salem  Witehoran. — Before  this  spirit  of  religions 
persecution  died  away,  it  gave  rise  to  the  delusion  luiown  as 
the  Balera  witchcraft.  Moat  people  at  the  time,  and  the  Puri- 
tans as  strongly  as  others,  believed  that  there  were  witches,  who 
had  received  power  from  the  devil  to  hnrt  or  kill  men  and  cattle. 
Both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  made  laws  against  witch- 
craft, and  had  hanged  a  number  of  persona  for  being  witches.  In 
1692,  the  whole  town  of  Salem  became  erased  with  the  belief  that 
witches  were  at  work  there.  Two  silly  or  wicked  little  girls  de- 
clared that  difierent  persons  had  taken  the  form  of  black  cats  or 
black  dogn,  and  had  bitten,  pinched,  and  choked  them.  The 
people  believed  them,  and  the  great  minister  of  the  colony,  Mr. 
Cotton  Mather,  supported  them. 
The  supposed  witches  were  pun- 
ished with  religious  fury;  and 
wicked  people  seized  the  oppoita- 
nity  to  charge  their  enemies  with 
being  witches.  Before  the  ter- 
ror died  away,  about  twenty  In- 
nocent people,  mostly  old  wo- 
men and  Indians,  had  been  put 
to  death.  Finally,  the  magia- 
trates  and  people  came  to  their 
senses;  and  punishmenta  for 
witchcraft  were  stopped. 

£8.  The  Colonies  United.^ — 
The  New  England  colonists  sided 
with  the  Parliament  against  the 
kiug;  and  during  the  Common- 
wealth period  (g  32)  the  Massa- 
chiiaetts  Bay  Colony  was  allowed 
.t  of  New  England  to  the  north  of 
IS  left  to  her  for  some  years  after 
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the  restoration  (§  33).  In  1684,  the  ting's  judges  declared  the 
Hassachusetts  charter  at  an  end ;  and  James  II.  attempted  to  make 
the  whole  of  New  England  one  royal  colony  (§  T4),  when  he  was 
driven  from  the  throne  in  1689.  The  new  sovereigns,  "William  and 
Mary,  instead  of  restoring  the  old  charter,  granted  a  new  charter 
1691.  It  united  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
ly,  the  province  of  Maine,  and  the  territory  of  Nova  Scotia,  into 
le  colony,  by  the  name  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  and  made  New 
Bampshire  a  separate  colony  (g  60),  But  the  right  to  elect  the 
governor  was  taken  from  the  people,  and  all  religions  except  (he 
Roman  Catholic  were  to  be  permitted.  Tbe  colony  remained 
under  this  charter  until  the  coloniee  finally  rebelled  against  Great 
Britain  (§193). 

In  the  charters  the  name  is  variously  spelled  Massaclmsells,  Matla- 
chuselts,  and  Massalliuaetts.  It  is  an  Indiau  word,  and  is  said  to  mean 
"blue  hills." 

SUPPLKMENTAUr  QUESTIONS. 

LocatioM. — (School-map  locations  in  iUUiei.) — Locate  Hymouth.Bng- 
land;  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) (§121);  Plymoulh,  Mass.;  Sidem; 
Charleatown;  Boston;  Cumbridfre;  Lynn;  the  orighinl  Plymouth  col- 
ony; the  original  Massocliuaetts  Bay  colony;  the  Masaachusells  Bay  col- 
ony during  the  Commonwealth  period  ;  the  same  colony  after  1691. 

Revibw. — Who  settled  Plymouth  colony?  At  what  dale?  Who 
were  its  leaders?  Who  settled  Massachusetts  Bay  colony?  In  what 
year?  In  what  year  did  the  company  remove  to  the  colony?  Who 
were  its  leaders?  What  was  t&e  dale  of  the  Salem  wilchcrafl?  When 
were  the  two  colonies  united? 

(2)  New  Rampahire, 
K9.  New  Hampshire  was  John  Mason's  share  of  a  tract  of  land 
and  Sir  Ferdinando 
irges,  in  1622,  hy  the  CouncU  of  Ply- 
month  (§  38).  The  grant  covered  the 
territory  between  the  Mcrrimac  and  Ken- 
nebec rivers.  Small  settlements  were 
made  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  in  1623  ; 
and  in  1029,  the  proprietors  divided  their 
grant.  Mason  named  his  share  New 
Hampshire,  from  his  own  county  of 
Hampshire,  in  England. 
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hardly  more  than  a  few  fishing  vitlagea. 
In  16-11,  it  joined  Massachusetts;  but  the 
king  separated  them  in  1679,  and  made 
New  Hampshire  a  royal  colony  {§  44).  In 
1688,  the  colony  again  joined  Maxsachu- 
setts;  and  in  1691,  the  ting  again  separated 
tlicro  (g  58).  Now  Hampshire  then  re- 
mained a  royal  colony  nntil  the  eoloniea 
rebelled  against  Great  BritMn  (§193).  It 
never  was  a  large  colony ;  its  interior  set- 
tlements were  farming  townships ;  and 
its  history  was  uneventful. 
See  also  Vermont  (g  68). 

SXJPPLBMEHTARY    QdEBTIORH. 

LiKatlon*. — Locate  tlieMerrimacRiyer;  the 
Kennebec  itiver;  PortsnioHll] ;  Dover. 

Uevibw. — In  wlmt  year  was  New  Hamp- 
shire granled?  In  what  year  was  its  first  settlement  made!  In  what 
year  was  the  grant  divided?  Who  was  tlie  first  proprietor?  When  did 
It  floally  become  a  royal  colony? 

(3)    Connectieiit. 
61.  The  Connectiont  Colony  consisted! 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  the 
exception  of  the'  few  townships  on  the 
shore    of    Long    Island    Sound,    which 
formed  the  New  Haven  colony  (§  64). 
It  is  said  to  have  been  granted  in  1630 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by  the  Council 
of  Plymouth  (§  38).     In  1631,  Warwick 
transferred  it  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brooke, 
and  others.     In  1636,  they  made  a  set- 
tlement, which  they  called  Saybrook,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  but  made  no  further  att«npta 
to  colonize.     Their  claims  were  afterward  purchased  by  the  Cod- 
necticut  settlers. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

62.  Settlement  had  already  been  begun  by  immigninU  from 
Massachusetts,  without  permission  of  tlie  proprietors.  Tlieir  prin- 
eipal  leader  was  Tlioniaa  Uooker  (g  54).  They  travelled  on  foot 
through  the  Massachusetts  wilderness  to  tJie  Connecticut  River, 
driving  their  cattle  before  them,  and  Boiuetimca  living  chiefly  on 
milk.  They  settled  the  towns  of  Wethersfield  in  1834,  Windsor 
in  1635,  an  1  Hartford  in   1636      In  1639  tbc\  formed  tbo  first 
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Chabtir  Oax. 
Tritten  constitution  in  America,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony.     Saybrook  joined  them  ;  new  towns  were  settled ; 
and  they  retained  their  separate  government  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth period. 

Connecticnt.  an  ludian  word,  means  '■  llie  long  river." 
68.  The  Early  Hlsl«ry  of  the  Connecticnt  colony  wns  not  very 
eventful.  The  principal  Indian  difficulties  were  with  the  Pequots, 
I  powerful  tribe  of  ea.stem  Connecticut.  In  1637,  the  aeltiers 
nade  war  on  the  tribe,  aurronnded  the  Indians  in  their  fort  near 
Groton,  and  killed  many  of  them.  Another  defeat  near  Fairlield 
pnt  an  end  to  tlic  trihe  :  its  members  joined  other  tribes,  or  were 
sold  as  slaves.     The  Dnteh  in  New  Notherland  claimed  the  terri- 

nidtH-r     now  did   tlief 
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tory  up  to  tile  Coaneuticut  River ;  but  tiiis  dispute  was  settled  iu 
1660  by  a  treaty  at  Ilarlford,  fixing  the  boiindary  between  Con- 
necticut and  New  Net.herlaod  (New  York)  very  nearly  as  at  prea- 

6i.  The  New  Haven  Colon;  was  settled  in  1638,  by  a  company 
of  English  immigrants,  under  Iluv.  John  Davenport  and  Theophilua 
Eaton,  who  bought  lands  frum  the  Indians.  Other  settlers  followed 
them  and  formed  new  towns  near  hy,  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  1639,  those  to\yna  united  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Haven  colony.  There  were  thus  two  colonies  within  the  present 
State  of  Connecticut,  neither  of  them  having  a  chnrter ;  and  each 
tried  to  gain  to  itself  the  new  towns  as  they  were  formed.  These, 
however,  generally  preferred  to  go  into  the  Connecticut  colony, 
for  New  Haven,  like  Massachusetts  Bay,  allowed  no  one  but  mem' 
bera  of  the  church  to  vote  or  hold  office  (§  55). 

65.  The  Colonies  United.— In  HJ60,  when  the  Commonwealth 
t  d,  and  CI  a  es  II     ame  to  the  throne 
(    13),  the    Connoo- 
t      t      colony,      the 
stronger  of  tlie  two, 
V^    set  about  to  obtains 
charter.     The  gover- 
Winthrop,   waa 
t  once  sent  to  Eng- 
d  for  that  purpose. 
16tI2,  he  obtained 
1  a  charter  covering  the 
territory  of  both  col- 
1       n       "  ivj  i»  onies.    It  allowed  the 

governor  as  well  as  their  BHsembly,  and  to  govern  themaelvea.  It 
suited  them  so  well  that  it  remained  in  force  after  the  Revolution, 
and  until  1818.  New  Haven  unwillingly  accepted  the  charter,  and 
in  1665  the  two  colonies  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Colony 
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of  Connecticut.  In  1687,  Androa  {§  74)  appeared  at  Hartford  and 
demanded  tiiu  charter.  While  the  argument  was  going  on  in  the 
evening,  the  lights  were  suddenly  Ijlown  out;  and  liefore  they 
could  be  ro-lit,  the  chai-ter  had  been  taken  out  and  hidden  near  by,  in 
a  hollow  out-tree.  When  William  and  Mary  CBme  to  the  throne 
in  1689,  the  charter  was  brought  out  agnin,  and  the  government 
wenton  as  before  nntil  the  Revolution  (g  193}.  The  tree  in  which 
the  charter  had  been  hidden,  called  the  Charter  Oak,  stood  and 
waa  well  cared  for  until  it  was  blown  down  in  a  atorm  in  1 856. 
The  early  division  into  two  coloniea  wua  long  marked  by  the  fact 
that  Connecticut  had  two  capitals,  Uartford  and  New  Ilaven. 
Since  1873  Hartford  has  been  the  solo  capital, 

SUTPLEMESTARY   QUESTIONS. 

Lwmtiana. — Locnie  ilie  Connectioui  Kivtr:  Welhersfleld;  Winilaor; 
HartEurd;  Groton;  Fairfield;  New  Haven.     Bound  tlie  Bute  of  Con- 


Bbview. — What  were  tlie  first  setilenienls  in  Connecticut?  When 
were  lliey  madeT  When  was  New  Haven  settled?  Give  Ihe  dale  of 
the  Peqiiot  war.  In  what  year  were  tlie  two  governmeuta  formed!  In 
what  year  waa  the  cliarter  granted?    In  what  year  were  tlie  two  colo- 

^SieB  united?    In  what  year  was  the  charter  hidden? 
^  (*}  Bhode  Islaiul. 

86.  Roger  WlUJams,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  Maaaa- 
chusette  (§  55),  took  refuge  among  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  In  1636,  their  chief,  Ca- 
Bonicus,  gave  him  a  large  tract  of  land, 
and  he  called  the  place  Providence,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  manner  in  which  he 
fell  that  God  had  guided  him  thither. 
Others  followed  him,  and  settled  on  the 
large  island  in  the  bay,  called  Rhode 
Island.  Porttimoutli,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  waa  settled  in  1638, 
and  Newport  iti  1639.  These  two  colo- 
nies, br  "  plantations,"  wore  BepHmte  for  several  years,  having  no 
charter,  and  goviirning  themselves.  In  1643,  a  third  and  smaller 
colony  wan  founded  at  Warwick,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

SB.  What  l»  HHliI  r>f  ni>K>'r  WllliMm<r     How  rlld  he  ribl^Htn  ImkIb.  and  whptiF 

Whydldhnnnm"  Ihi.  pliim.ptwMenpef    How  was  Rhode  laUni!  seWIedf    WhM 

two  towns  were  flral  flsud  oD  Rbodn  Islaodl    Wb" ''""'■'  "''ii-  h.n»^..T.r»<    tit 
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36  SAnLT  mSTORT  OF  BBODE  ISLA2W. 

The  nanne  Rlinde  Island  is  [rom  tbe  Dutch  name  Hooilt  Eylandt, 
"  red  island,"  given  by  lliii  New  Amslerduni  sailors  wiio  discovered  ii. 

67.  A  Charter  was  oiitained  by  Williatns  in  1644  from  the 
Parliament,  und  it  was  uoulirmed  in  1654.  In  166il,  a  new  cliarter 
was  obtained  frum  Charles  IL  Under  these  charters,  the  different 
colooies  were  gathered  into  one,  under  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations.  The  people  were  to  elect  their  own 
governors,  aBseinblies,  and  other  officers,  and  govern  theuaelves. 
The  charter  suited  liic  people  so  well  that  they  kept  it  in  force  after 
the  Revolution  until  184"  (**  530). 

For  tlie  M    mp       And        o  destroy  It,  see  g  74. 

88.  The  Early  History  f  Rhode  Island  was  uneventful.  The 
laws  were  gen       aU         p    [.lehad  few  diffluulties.     All  religions 

e  permitted,  and    he         ny  be  ane  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
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cd  tl  o  terr  tory 
tl  e  eastern 
1  e  of  the  bay 
Connecticut,  on  the 
west,  claimed  the  ter- 
ritory  up  to  the  western  shore  of  the  bay.  Massachusetts  claimed 
the  northern  part  of  the  colony.  These  claims  would  have  left 
only  the  islands  in  the  bay  to  the  little  colony.  Rhode  Island  re- 
sisted stubbornly,  nnd  succeeded,  in  1741  and  1752,  in  fixing  her 
boundaries  as  at  present. 

The  legal  mime  is  bIIU  "  The  Slate  of  Rbnde  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations;"  and  it  retains  its  two  oipilals,  Provideoce  and  NewpKirt, 
Ibe  legislature  meeting  In  them  alteruately. 
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Hevikw. — Wlio  was  the  founder  of  llie  colony?    In  whiit  year  -wa* 
FroviiluDce  fouudeil?    Newporl?    In  what  year  was  tiie  tlt»l  charter   j 
obluned!    The  last  charter!    Until  wlmt  year  did  it  remain  in  force? 

(6)    Vermont. 

69.  Termout  was  never  recognized  as  a  colony  by  the  king  or 
by  the  otlier  colonies.  It  was  never  granted  to  any  one  by  the 
king.  When  settlers  began  to  enter  it, 
about  1760,  the  governor  of  New  Ilanip- 
ahire  claimed  the  soil  and  sold  it  to  the 
settlers.  For  this  reason  Vermont  wa 
long  known  as  the  "New  Hampshiri 
Grants."  New  York  tben  set  up  a  claim, 
and  attempted  to  mate  the  people  pa)'  for 
their  land  again.  The  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  as  the  settlers  called  themselves, 
treated  the  New  York  officers  very  roughly, 
and  formed  a  government  of  tlieir  own.  At  first  they  called  it  ^ 
New  Connecticut,  and  then  Vermont,  a  French  word  meaning 
Green  Mountains.  They  kept  np  this  separate  government  through- 
out the  Revolntion. 

In  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  as  a  Slate  (g  300). 
(6)  N'ew  EniilaTul  in  General. 

70.  New  England  Union. — In  1643,  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Plymouth  united  with  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  in  a  confede- 
racy for  mutual  defence.  They  refused  to  admit  Rhode  Island, 
whose  territory  they  claimed  as  their  own.  This  New  England 
TJnion  lasted  through  the  Commonwealth  period  {%  32),  and  was  I 
silently  allowed  to  disappear  soon  after  the  restoration  in 
It  was  given  up  then  because  it  was  well  known  that  the  king  ' 
wished  each  colony  to  bo  weak  and  to  depend  on  him,  and  that  he 
would  not  like  any  dangerously  strong  union  of  colonies,  for  fear  i 
they  might  sot  up  for  themselves. 
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88  Kma  PHILIP^ 8  WAS. 

While  tliu  uniuii  Inatcd,  encli  of  tbe  four  colonies  Bent  two  commla- 
Bloners.  wlio  met  and  decided  on  nSairs  of  peace  and  war.  ftod  tnullera 
in  wliLcb  all  were  inlerealL'd.  But  each  colony  couliuucd  to  govcru 
iUelf  in  mutters  relutini;  only  to  its  own  people. 

71.  The  NBTlgatloa  Acts, — At  first,  the  colonists  everywliere 
were  bnsied  only  in  agricnltnre,  hunting,  and  fishing.  As  they 
grew  richer,  they  turned  to  manufuotures,  ship -building,  and  com- 
merce, and  their  asacmblies  offered  to  grant  money  to  persona  who 
wonld  eugage  in  such  pursuits.  This  was  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
Engliah  merchants,  who  wished  to  keep  the  trade  of  the  colonies  in 
their  own  hands.  In  1651,  Parliament  passed  the  first  of  what 
were  called  the  Navigation  Acts.  They  forbade  the  colonies  to 
trade  with  any  other  country  than  England,  or  to  receive  foreign 
ships  into  their  ports,  Tliey  were  particularly  aimed  at  New 
England,  whose  people  had  gone  eagerly  into  commerce ;  hut  they 
were  not  well  enforced  for  many  years  (see  also  §  84).  The  reve- 
nue ofBcers  were  careless,  or  took  bribes  to  allow  vessels  to  trade 
with  foreign  countries;  and  thus  most  of  tlic  Maasnchu setts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  merchants  were  compelled  to  be  smug- 
glers, and  to  engage  in  trade  that  was  forbidden  by  law.  About  a 
hundred  years  after  the  pass^e  of  these  laws,  the  attempt  was  at 
last  made  to  enforce  them  in  earnest;  and  this,  as  will  be  seen, 
lielped  greatly  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  (§  193). 

As  a  part  of  ilic  same  system,  veriuus  acts  of  Parliament,  after 
16BQ,  forbade  manufactures,  such  an  wool,  iron,  paper,  hals,  and  leather, 
in  the  colonics.     These  laws  weie  also  evaded. 

73.  The  Indians  could  very  soon  see  phinly  that  the  white 
strangers  were  driving  tliom  away  from    h        a     and         of  their 
ancient  possessions.     One  of  tlicni.  Phi  j 
noags,  a  Rhode  Island  tribe,  was  bold  en  u 
his  race.     lie  travelled  through  New  Eng  and  u 
the  Indians  from  Maine  to  the  Hudson  R 
the  English.     The  war  broke  out  in  J      ,     ( 
attacked  Swanzey,  Massachusetts,  and  killed  a  n 
and,  almost  at  the  same  time,  similar  attacks  we 
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bgea  all  along  the  frontier.  Tlje  towns  of  western  MasBachiisctta 
■uSered  most  severely. 

See  map.  ^  66. 

78.  Klngr  PhUip'B  War  lasted  for  nearly  two 
thirteen  towns  were  destroyed ;  very  many  others 
about  BiK  hundred  whites  were 
killed  in  battle;  and  an  unknown 
Uttinber  perished  hy  massacre  or 
starvation,  Ttie  most  severe  bat 
tie,  called  "the  swamp  figTlt," 
took  place  in  December,  1675. 
It  was  fought  by  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  andConnecticut  troops, 
who  surrounded  and  captured 
Philip's  strongest  fort,  in  a  swamp 
near  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  and 
alanghlered  ite  defenders.  The 
colonies  were  too  strong  for  the 
Indians.  Philip  was  beaten  out 
of  one  place  after  another;  and  in 
Angust,  1676,  he  was  finally  hunt- 
ed down  to  his  principal  residence 
at    Mount    Hope,    near    Bristol,  Krao  Phiup. 

Bbode  Island.  Here  ho  was  surrounJed  by  a  force  under  Benja- 
min Church,  a  Plymouth  Indian-fighter.  In  attempting  to  break 
through  and  escape,  Philip  was  sliot  and  killed.  His  men  were 
killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  power  of  the  New  England 
Indians  was  broken  forever. 

74.  The  Andros  GoTemment. — It  has  been  said  that  the  colo- 
nies were  sulijected  to  great  annoyances  under  Jamci  IT.  (g  36). 
This  was  parliciilariy  the  case  with  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  king  hated  to  know  that  they  were  governing  theraselvee 
under  their  charters,  and  longed  to  show  that  he  was  their  master. 
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The  English  courte  had  already  decided  that  the  MasBschunetts 
charter  was  void  (g  58) ;  and  Sir  Edinoad  Andros,  who  had  lately 
been  governor  of  New  York,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  orders  from  the  king  to  demand  the  chartera  of  the  col- 
onies. He  landed  at  Boston  in  December,  1686,  and  Massachu- 
Betts  suhmiltcd  to  him  for  the  time.  lie  then  went,  in  1687,  to 
Hartford  and  Newport.  The  chartor  of  Connectiont  disappeared 
(§  flS),  and  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  could  not  be  found ;  bnt  he 
declared  both  governments  at  an  end.  The  colonists  hated  him, 
for  be  governed  cruelly  and  tyrannically.  But  his  service  pleased 
the  king,  who  added  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  his  govern- 
ment the  next  year.  Early  in  1689,  when  rumors  of  the  English 
revolution  reached  New  England  (§3.3),  he  was  seized  at  Boston 
by  the  people,  and  sent  back  to  England.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  were  allowed  to  rcsimie  their  old  charters,  but  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  not  restored  (§  58).  The  new  government  sent 
Andros  back  again  to  America  as  governor  of  Virginia. 

!5.  Early  French  Wars. — When  James  II.  and  his  sons  were 
driven  from  England  (§  33),  the  king  of  France  received  them  and 
gave  them  lielp.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  France  and  England 
were  frequently  at  war  for  the  next  seventy  years,  and  the  French 
and  English  colonies  in  America  took  part  in  the  wars.  The  first 
three  of  these  were  called,  from  the  names  of  the  English  mlers, 
King  William's  war  (1689-1697),  Queen  Anne's  war  (1702-1713), 
and  King  Geoi^e'a  war  (1 744-1 748).  In  America  thoy  were  w^ed 
mainly  by  New  England  and  New  York  against  Canada ;  and  the 
southern  colonies  took  little  part  in  them.  But  the  treaties  which 
ended  all  these  wars  agreed  that  each  party  shoiild  give  back  its 
conquests,  except  that,  at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  England 
kept  Port  Royai  and  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  the  only  gain  to  tha 
colonies  from  any  of  these  wars. 

The  French  and  Indian  war  (g  146)  was  the  first  in  which  all  the 
colonies  took  pnrt. 

76.  The  French  Strongholds  were  four :  Montreal  and  Quebec 
in  Canada;  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  a  fine  harbor  in  Nova 

1&.  What  was  one  rcaeon  for  the  earif  French  wars*  Name  the  flnrt  three  at 
thesf    What  colonii'B  tnoli  pBrt  In  thiwe  wamf  What  wan  the  nnlv  eaXu  trnta  Iheral' 

7B.  Nnmn  the  French  fltraDRholds.  Which  were  the  moit  Important  to  New 
Eniland'    What  happened  In  lesor    In  1710;    Id  174tlF    What  other  exnedllfimq 

wBre!n»4Bf 
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['Scotia  (or  Acadia);  and  Louisburgh, 

,t  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island.     The  N. 

iBto  capture  Port  Royal 

Kwid  Louisbui^h,  wliich  were 

it  dangerous  to  their  fish- 

I  ing-vessels  on  the  Newfound- 

f  land  bankH.     In  1690,  Massa- 

fcbusetts   sent  an  expedition 

I  under    Sir    William    Phips, 

1  captured  Port  Royal ; 

I  but  it  was  given  up  at  the 

['end  of  the  war.     In  1710,  it 

IS  captured  again,  after  one 

fiailure,  and  this  time  it  was  ^         „  „. 

'  kept      In   1745,    the     New 

England  colonies  united  and  captured  Louisburgh,  with  the  f 

ance  of  a  British  fleet ;  but  this  was  given  back  it  the  end  of  the 

war.     Several  land  expeditions  were  made  againit  Montreal  and 

Quebec,  but  they  were  entirely  unsuccessful  (g  154) 

77.  The  Indl&nB  to  the  northwest,  in  western  New  York  s 
Canada,  took  the  side  of  the  French,  for  the  French  were  always 
more  successful  than  the  English  in  gaining  the  liking  of  the  In- 
diana. Thus  the  wliole  fi'ontier  was  kept  in  alarm.  The  secret  and 
savi^c  fashion  in  which  tlie  Indians  attacked  the  border  towns,  and 
killed  the  people  or  carried  them  aa  captives  to  Canada,  embittered 
the  colonists  against  the  Frcncli  as  well,  and  united  them  i 
final  French  and  Indian  war,  which  will  bo  described  hereafter 

(Si«). 

The  "Five  Nations"  of  Indiana,  aflcrward  called  the  "Six  Nft- 
j  tiona"  (§  3).  joined  Ihe  English  at  Srst,  but  usually  refused  to  take  part 
I  In  the'wars. 

78.  Growth  of  New  Eng'land. — No  one  can  do  anjtliing  more 
['than  guess  at  the  population  of  the  colonies  before  the  first  c 
I  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1790  {§  314).     We  can  only 

I  Icnow  that,  after  the  colonies  were  fairly  settled,  the  population  of  ] 
[most  of  them  donbled  about  once  in  thirty  years.     In  1715,  British  j 

J7.  Which  side  WM  taten  by  [he  Indiana?    Why!    What  wm  1 

in.  In  anvthitiK  known  crlAlnly  of  the  [mpulatlDn  of  Ihs  early  cc 
creaser    Wliat  waaihe  populalion  bellcTcd  to  be  In  171;!    Iq  ITK 
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officials  estimated  the  population  of  this  section  at  161,660.  lu 
1760,  New  England  contained  probably  about  430,000  persons. 

The  populaiinn  in  1715  was  auppoaed  lo  be  divided  as  follows: 
Massaclnisells,  96,000;  New  Hnmpaliire,  9.650;  Connecticut.  47.000; 
RLode  Islaud,  9.000.  In  1760:  Mussacliusetls,  310.000;  New  Uampsljire, 
50.000;  Rliode  Island,  40,000,  Connecticut,  85,000.  These  were  mere 
guesses. 

79.  The  People  iiad  been  made  a  thrifty  and  hardy  race  by 
constant  struggles  against  a  severe  climate.  Tliey  had  not  only 
agriculture,  but  ships,  commerce,  and  fisheries,  and  had  begun  to 
introduce  manufactures.  None  of  them  were  very  rich,  and  few 
were  very  poor.  They  were  accustomed  to  govern  themselves  in 
their  towns  and  by  iJio  privileges  of  their  charters.  They  were 
therefore  always  ready  to  resist  any  attempt  to  take  away  the  small- 
est of  their  privileges;  and  the  king's  officials  found  no  part  of 
America  so  hard  to  manage  as  New  England.  Education  was  very 
general.  The  first  two  of  tlie  present  colleges  in  America  were 
founded  in  New  England:  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachu- 
setts, founded  in  1638 ;  and  Yale,  at  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut, 
fonnded  in  1700.  Both  negroes  and  Indians  were  held  as  slaves 
in  this  section.  But  the  climate  whs  not  favorable  to  slavery,  and 
the  system  showed  no  signs  of  increase. 

SDrPLKMESTiBT   QOBSTIONS. 

LcHUitioiu, — Locate  Swanzey,  Mitss. ;  Kingston,  B.  I. :  Bristol.  B.  I.; 
BoatoB.  Mass.;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Montreal,  Can.;  Que- 
bec. Chu. ;  Anoapolis,  N.  iS.;  Cape  Breton  Island;  Louistiurgh,  Cape 
Breton  I. ;  Cambridge,  Mass, ;  New  Haven.  Conn, 

Hbvibw,— Give  the  year  of  the  New  England  union.  Tlie  four  col- 
onies which  composed  it.  The  year  of  the  first  Navigation  Act.  The 
year  of  King  Philip's  war.  The  year  of  the  Antlros  governmeul.  Name 
the  three  earty  French  wars.     When  was  Port  Boyal  floally  capturedT 

Tns  Southern  Colonies. 
(1)    Vir.jiniM. 
SO.  The  First  Settlement  of  Vii^inia  was  at  Jamestown,  in 

79.  Wliat  uas  tbe  characCei'  of  tbe  peoplef  What  were  their  ocdupaUoiiat 
What  ia  tuiLd  "f  the  rich  snd  poor'  Of  their  Mlf-gowiDDieoif  What  wem  the  don- 
BBquBDcear    What  la  saiil  of  education?    Of  the  colleges f    Of  alaverj't    OfiWproa- 

80.  Whore  and  vthon  «BS  the  flrat  Battlement  In  Tlrginlal  Did  the  aolonv  pros- 
per at  Unt?  What  1b  raid  of  the  ooItmistBt  What  was  tlie  rmultr  When  did  Oo 
colony  become  flrnily  establishedf    Wliat  Is  sold  of  Its  assembly* 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

1  (§  38).     For  several  years,  tlie  colony  had  a  hard  strnggle  for    ' 
Most  of  the  colonists  were  broken-down  gentlemen,  who 
I  neither  wished  to  work  nor  knew  how  to 
I  Tork;  and  the  people  had  quite  decided, 

several  times,  to  return  to  England,  when 

new  supplies  of  men  and  food  changed    , 

their  purpose  and  saved  the  colony.     In 

about  ten  years  the  colony  became  estab- 
lished firmly  enough  to  take  care  of  itself. 

It  obtained  from  the  king  the  power 

make  its  own    laws  in  an  assembly, 

l^islature,  elected  for  that  purpose ;  ai 

iio  1619,  the  firet  assembly  ever  elected  in  America  met  at  James-  . 
town.  In  the  same  year  we  first  hear  of  negro  slavery  in  America  1 
(§«). 

Afterward  llie  other  colonies  also  claimed  tlje  privilege  of  electing    i 
assemblies,  and  tljus  secured  the  power  of  making  tbeir  own  laws,  ' 

8L  CaptAin  Jahn  Smith  was  the  most  prominent  man  in 

first  two  years  of  the  colony's 
history  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  hold  and  shrewd  man,  who  did 
the  colony  good  si 
trolling  the  Indians  and  the  col- 
onists, and  in  exploring  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He  had  i 
livid  imagination,  and  was  i 
wonderful  story-teller,  but  many  1 
i>f  hi'  stories  are  very  doubtful. 
Among  them  is  that  of  his  cap-  1 
ture  by  the  Indians,  their  deoi-  J 
Bion  to  beat  out  his  braius  v 
a  war  club,  and  his  rescue  by 
OiWAis  John  Smra  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the 

I  chief  Powhatan      It  it  tnie,  lioweier,  that  there  was  p-  'nil  _ 

t  named  Pocahontas,  and  that  sUe  married  a  whit« 
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EnglaDd,  and  died  there;  und  it  was  during  Ler  visit  thiit  Smith 
first  told  this  story. 

Smitii  was  Dot  liked  by  tliose  colooiata  wljom  lie  forced  lo  n'tirk. 
In  3609,  lie  went  back  to  England;  be  iiflerwivrd  reliirred  lo  America, 
and  explored  and  named  tbc  const  of  New  England  (g  tig). 

82.  The  Colonj  soon  be- 
came prosperous  tlirough  the 
cidtivatiou  of  tobacco.  Tobacco 
was  the  money  of  the  colony, 
and  eyerything  was  paid  for  in 
BO  many  pounds  of  tobacco. 
One  pound  was  then  worth 
from  two  to  twehe  cents  of  our 
money,  bnt  could  buy  five  or 
six  limes  as  much  aa  at  the 
proKcnttime.  The  settlers  built 
thi'ir  own  Tessels,  and  carried  ou 
commerce  with  England.  The 
population  grew  steadily.  In 
1715,  it  was  believed  to  be 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Mas^ 
sachuselts,  95,000;  and  in  17fiO, 
it  was  esliniated  at  285,000. 
When  the  Revolutioo  (g  193) 
broke  out,  Virginia  was  the  richest  and  most  important  of  the 
thirteen  colonies. 

88.  The  Territory  of  Virginia  at  first  covered  nearly  all  of  the 
present  Sonthern  States,  north  of  South  Carolina,  but  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  by  the  formation  of  new  colonies  {§  37).  Thus,  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  Virpinia  covered  the  present  States  of 
Vit^nia,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentueky.  But  she  claimed  that  her 
northern  bonndary  ran  northwest,  insteHd  of  west,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  present  great  northwest- 
ern States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
(§  275). 


an.  How  did 
Its  Dommerce  iuc 
□ITlreinlaln  the 


ilooy  Tipcome  nroipe 
Whftt  wftB  tfie  pup 


•    What  was  tu  money!    Eowdtd 
onlnlTlB?    Ib1750(    %hatIsBrtd 

^r  at  OrsC?    When  tl<e  Reralallon 
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84.  Yirsrinia  became  a  royal  colony  in  1624  (§  3*7).  The  king 
did  not  alter  the  written  constitution  which  the  London  Company 
bad  given  to  the  colonists,  and  they  generally  governed  themselves. 
During  the  Commonwealth  period  (§  32),  they  sided  with  the  king, 
until  the  Parliament  threatened  to  send  over  a  force  to  conquer 
them.  The  Navigation  Act  (§V1)  was  also  intended  to  punish 
them.  They  submitted  unwillingly,  and  rejoiced  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  (§  33).  But  the  new  king  showed  them  no 
favor.  In  1673,  he  actually  presented  the  colony  to  one  of  his 
court  favorites,  but  took  the  gift  back  again  nine  years  afterward. 

At  the  restoration,  Virginia  called  herself  the  new  king's  "ancient 
dominion."  because  of  her  steady  loyally;  and  the  State  is  still  often 
called  "The  Old  Dominion." 

85.  Indian  Wars  were  not  numerous.  In  the  first,  in  1622, 
about  350  settlers  were  killed,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  the 
destruction  of  the  colony.  In  the  second,  in  1644,  about  300  set- 
tlers were  killed.  In  both  of  these  wars  the  Virginia  Indians  were 
conquered,  and  after  the  second  they  were  no  more  troublesome. 
In  1675,  the  year  of  King  Philip's  war  (§  72),  the  Maryland  In- 
dians became  troublesome  to  the  Virginia  settlers,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  following  rebellion. 

86.  Bacon's  Rebellion. — Governor  Berkeley  and  a  few  of  his 
friends  had  got  all  the  powers  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
They  believed  that  the  Maryland  Indians  had  been  unjustly  treated, 
and  refused  to  make  war  on  them.  In  1676,  a  young  planter, 
named  Nathaniel  Bacon,  raised  troops  among  the  settlers,  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  conquer  the  Indians,  and  finally  drove  him 
out  of  Jamestown.  In  the  struggle,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  it 
was  never  rebuilt;  Williamsbnrgh  became  the  capital.  Bacon  died 
suddenly,  and  his  rebellion  fell  to  pieces.  The  enraged  governor 
hanged  twenty-two  of  the  principal  rebels,  and  for  a  time  governed 
the  colony  very  harshly.  "The  old  fool,"  said  the  king,  "has 
taken  away  more  lives  in  that  naked  country  than  I  did  for  the 
murder  of  my  father." 

84.  What  happeneil  in  1021?  Was  there  any  chanfce  in  the  goreminent?  Which 
Ride  did  VirKinia  take  during  the  Commonwealth  period?  What  did  Parliament  do? 
With  what  result?    How  did  the  new  king  act? 

85.  What  ift  flaid  of  the  flrKt  Indian  war?  Of  the  lecond?  What  were  their 
reHultH?    What  happene<]  in  l«7?i? 

841.  Who  controlled  Virginia  at  the  time?  What  was  (iMir  feeing  a«  to  tlie 
IndianN?  What  i^  Maid  of  Bacon?  What  happened  to  JMncttownf  . Ifow  dM  tiie 
rebellion  cr>me  to  an  end?  What  was  the  gOTeroor**  vw^MMMr*  u4  M  Hit 
king  nay  of  it? 
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87.  The  Tfrglnlan  Colonhts  generally  lived  on  large  planta- 
tions, for  tliey  liad  plenty  of  fertile  lanJ  at  coramanti,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  Indians.  There  were  tliuB  very  few  towns  in  the 
colony.  The  people  were  not  so  nearly  eijual  io  wealtti  as  in  New 
England :  there  were  more  very  rich  men,  and  more  very  poor 
ones ;  and  the  rich  men  were  generally  able  to  get  most  of  the 
powers  of  government  to  tbcmaelvea.  Most  of  them  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  tlielr  assemblies  passed  severe 
laws  against  the  entrance  of  men  of  other  religious  beliefs  to  the 
colony.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  most  of  the  other  colonies 
(§  5S).  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  this  spirit  of 
religious  persecution  altogether  died  away. 

8S,  Edttcatlon. — The  Virginians  were  so  scattered  that  schools 
w  e  very  few,  and  ed- 
n  at  on  was  confined 
to  the  rich,  who  could 
send  their  sons  to  Eng- 
land Governor  Berke- 
I  J  said,  "  I  thank 
C  d  there  are  no  free 
schools,  nor  printing, 
and  I  hope  we  shall 
not  have  them  these 
h  nired  years."  In 
ViMmuCow.Ni  169i,     William     and 

Mary  College,  the  second  oil  t,e  n  the  Umted  States,  was  founded 
at  Williamsburgh.  It  was  not  e  y  su  essful  f  r  many  years,  bnt 
was  the  only  college  in  tl  e  uthem  Ion  es  It  is  no  longer  in 
existenca 

SrpPLEMKNTAsr  Questions. 
Looatione.— Locate  Jamestown :  Willianisburfjh,      Name  the  Stftl«8 
wiiieli  were  ii  p^irl  of  Virginia  in  1776  (§83).     Bound  (lie  present  Stale 
of  Virginia. 

Review, ^ — When  and  mbere  was  the  Aral  seitlement  in  Virginia? 
Give  the  date  of  the  first  legislative  assembly.     Of  tlie  first  mention  of 
slavery,     Wlien  did  Virgini.i  become  a  roynl  colony? 
Biicod's  rebellion. 


enaot»    WaBVlrgii 

SS.  What  <s  es 

fcelfngT    WlmCisB 


e  the  date  of 


r 


TBE  ROMAX  CATHOLIC  COLOKT. 


(2)   Maryland. 


80.  Roman  Catholics  were  persecuted  by  tlie  laws  of  England, 
as  tlie  Puritans  and  Quakers  were  persecuted,  and  tUe  colony  of 
Maryland  was  founded  as  their  place  of 
refuge.  One  of  the  leading  English  Cath- 
olics was  Sir  Geoi^e  Calvert,  Lord  BtJti- 
more.  He  at  first  tried  to  found  a  Cath- 
olic colony  in  Newfoundland,  but  the 
nnfavora!)le  climate  defeated  it  lie  then 
fixed  on  that  part  of  Virginia  east  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Virginia  had  already  ex- 
plored it,  and  was  preparing  to  settle  it; 
but  Charles^  1.  granted  it  to  Baltimore 
without  asking  Vii^inia'a  consent.  Baltimore  died,  but  the  patent 
for  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maryland  was  given  to  his  son,  Cecil 
Calvert,  in  1632,  The  name  of  Maryland  was  given  by  the  king 
in  honor  of  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria  (or  Mary). 

Calvert  meant  to  call  it  Oretcentia,  the  "  growing  "  colony. 

90.  Settlement  ivas  begun  in  1634,  by  Leonard  Calvert,  % 
brother  of  the  new  Lord  Baltimore.  He  settled,  with  200  imnu^ 
grants,  at  a  little  Indian  vill^;e  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac, 
and  called  the  place  St.  Mary's.  The  town  of  Annapolis  was 
founded  about  1683,  and  Baltimore  m  1V29,  In  1635,  the  pro- 
prietor called  a  legislative  assembly  ;  and  from  that  time  the  people 
governed  themselves,  paying  the  proprietor  some  small  taxes.  The 
proprietor,  in  1691,  was  a  supporter  of  James  H.  (§33);  and  the 
new  ting,  William,  depnved  Lira  of  his  colony,  and  appointed  the 
governors  himself.  In  1716,  the  proprietor's  rights  were  rest^ired 
to  him.  The  family  of  Calvert  died  out  in  1771,  and  the  people 
of  Maryland  became  proprietors  ia  1TT6. 


I 


L 


What  ia  wld  of  Sir 

'tAt  had  V[i^n[a  dunef    To  wbnn)  WM  It  KnmMdt    To  vham  nos  tbe  paleut 
vni*    Wh7  viwtlu^  luime  nr  Marylknd  iclvenT 

W.  WhBC  Is  uUrl  'it  the  fln<(  ■ett1«m«ntT  When  was  It  nadi 
le  two  prtndpal  tAwniF  WhM  M  nid  of  the  soTemnieDtr 
m-t    \nir\t1    WhttthecamBo/HiefMnUyoftMTertlnlTTlt 
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91.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line. — Tlio  tcmtoiy  of  Marjls 
it  was  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  incliiiled  also  the  present  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  southern  part  of  Pewiisjlvania.  When  Penn- 
ajlvania  was  granted  to  Punn,  in  1681  (|  126),  a  long  dispute  fol- 
lowed between  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  as  to  the  hoiindary  be- 
tween their  grants.  It  was  settled  in  1763,  and  the  bonndary- 
line  was  run  as  at  present.  This  was  called  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,"  from  the  names  of  the  surveyors  who  marked  it,  and  was 
long  considered  the  boundary  between  the  Northern  and  the  South- 
em  States. 

08.  Religions  Persecntion  was  not  allowed  in  Maryland  while 
the  Catholics  retained  control  of  It;  in  this  respect  the  Bap- 
tist colony  of  Riiode  Island,  the  Catholic  colony  of  Maryland,  and 
the  Quaker  colony  of  Pennsylvania  deserve  equal  credit  above  the 
other  colonies.  Other  settlers  soon  came  into  Maryland,  and  they 
were  not  so  liberal.  Some  were  from  Virginia,  and  llisliked  the 
Maryland  government;  others  were  Puritans,  and  disliked  the  Ro- 
man Catholiea.  In  1 692,  Maryland  became  an  Episcopalian  colony, 
like  Virginia  (§  87).  Laws  were  passed  to  support  the  Church  of 
England  by  taxes,  and  religious  toleration  was  ciiecked.  The  un- 
fortunate Roman  Catholics,  who  had  founded  the  colony  and  ad- 
mitted others  to  it,  were  now  harshly  treated,  forbidden  to  vote, 
and  forced  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  another  church.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  until  the  Revolution,  and  then  this  religions 
intolerance  came  to  an  end. 

There  were  hardly  nny  perioua  Indian  wars  in  Mnrylnnd. 

98.  The  Maryland  Colonista  lived  very  much  like  those  of 
Virginia  (§§  87,  88).  Chesapeake  Bay  furnished  great  advantages 
for  ships  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  Susquehannah 
River  at  its  head  opened  up  the  Indian  trade  to  the  merchants  of 
Maryland.  Baltimore  became  one  of  the  busiest  towns  on  the 
coast,  and  the  popnialion  of  the  colony  grew  from  300  in  1634  to 
30,000  in  1700,  50,000  in  1715,  and  about  150,000  in  1750. 

91.  What  did  H&Ulmare'K  granC  Include?  Hon  did  a  dispute  follow  the  grant 
of  ppniiRvlvBnlar    Row  was  IC  settled?    Wbat  is  said  of  tlie  boimdarr! 

93.  WliBt  Is  aald  nt  rt-li^ou9  perHeciiilQit?  What  three  cnloniex  did  not  allow 
persuTUtinn!  How  was  this  chanced?  What  happened  In  IflB^!  What  lawswere 
THusiidt    How  were  the  Roman  Catoojios  treated  I    How  long  did  thin  slalf  nf  things 

08.  WbaC  la  said  of  the  Matrland  colonists?  OI  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Che  SiH- 
gnehannoh  Ktverr    OfBaltimore!    OI  thecolonj'spopulatlonT 
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H  SuPfLEStENTABY   QCESTIONB, 

H  Locations,— Locate  Newfoundland  (g  76);  llie  Potomac  River  {%  88); 

^^  Annapolis;    Baltimore;    Clicsupcake  Bay;    the  BusquebatiiiaU    Kiver. 

^1  Bound  tlie  Slate  of  Uaiyluiid. 

^m  Rbtiet. — Name  the  fouadcr  of  Maryland.    Give  the  date  of  Ibe 

^1  rrant.     Of  llie  first  settlenieul.     Of  the  establishment  of  tlie  Church  of 

^1  England.    When  did  the  Culvert  fatniljcome  to  an  end? 

H  (3)  Norlh  Carolina. 

H  91.  Caroliiu  was  granted  in  m03  and  1665,  by  Charles  IT.,  to 

■  eight  proprietors.  It  included  tlie  territory  now  in  tlie  States  of 
Nortli  Caroltua,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Tlie  French  at  Port  Royal  bad  called  the  country 
Carolina,  a  hundred  years  before  (§  19),  in  honor  of  their  king, 
Charles  IX.  (Carolun,  In  Latin) ;  and  the  English  now  ret^ned  the 
name,  in  honor  of  their  king,  Charles  II.  The  country  had  re- 
mained uninhaliit^d  since  the  failure  of  the  French  colony,  eStcept 
that  a  fern  Virginians  had  pushed  down  the  coast  aad  settled  the 
northern  shore  of  Albemarle  Sound. 

Amoiip:  the  proprietors  were  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon;  Monk.  Duke 
of  Allwmarle.  who  had  been  n  lender  iu  restoring  Cliarles  II,;  Lord 
Ashley  Cooper,  aflerwai'ii  Earl  of  Bhaflesbury  :  Governor  Berkeley, 
of  Virginia  (§86);  and  bis  brother  aud  Carteret,  afterward  of  Nen 
Jersey  (§  122). 

95,  The  Plan  of  QoTemment,  which  the  proprietors  formed 
for  their  new  colony,  was  very  remarkable.  There  were  to  be  no- 
bles, called  barons,  landgraves,  and  caziques,  each  with  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  land.  The  rest  of  the  people  were  to  have 
no  share  in  the  government,  and  were  to  be  bought  and  sold  with 
the  soil,  just  as  the  serfs  were,  until  recently,  in  Russia.  The  plan 
was  ridiculous  for  an  American  settlement;  the  settlers  would  not 
obey  it ;  and  the  proprietors  gave  it  up,  after  trying  it  about  twenty 
years. 

This  was  the  only  colony  In  which  there  waa  an  attempt  to  have  a 
nobility  (§  48).  John  Lncke,  a  very  great  philosopher,  who  was  at  one 
time  Cooper's  secrelary.  drew  up  the  plan. 

96.  The  Province  remained  united  for  about  seventy  years. 
But  it  was  found   from  the  beginning  that  North  Carolina  and 

»t.  Wbat  Is  wid  or  t)ie  gmot  of  CurDUds!  Wbat  lerricorj  was  included  wltbla 
ItT    How  had  It  received  Ue<  name r    Wu  It  liihablUdF 

—    ™,    ..      ..,    ....._,..... ,    otthenobmtyr    Ot  Ihe  rest  of 


B5.  Wbat  Iti  said  •'!  the  plan  of  i^ 
le  people!    Wbrdld  tbn  plno  rnil" 

S8.  How  lonji  did  the  province  rec 
emfng:  It!  Bow  were  its  two  partJj  ao^ 
the  two  coloples  iforemed  therenfter? 


M 


BO 


NORTS  CAROLmA. 


South.  Carolina  covered  too  mucli  space  to  be  easily  governed  as 
one  colony.  They  were  therefore  considered  two  counties  of  Ibe 
same  province,  and  each  had  its  own  assembly  and  governor.  In 
1 729,  the  proprietors  gave  up  their  rights  to  the  king.  Both  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  then  remained  royal  colonies  until  the 
Hevolulion  (§193). 

87.  In  North  Carolina  the  proprietors  adopted  the  Virginian 
settiement  {§  94)  as  their  own,  and  called  it  the  Albemarle  colony. 
In  1665,  ft  colony  from  Barbadoes  settled  near  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  It  was  called  the  Clarendon  colony,  but  was  soon  'removed 
into  South  Carolina.  The  population  of 
the  whole  colony  grew  very  slowly  for  a 
time.  There  were  a  few  settlers  from 
New  England,  and  more  fled  to  North 
Carolina  from  Virginia  after  the  failure 
of  Bacon's  rebellion  {§  86).  Newbem 
was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Swiss  in  1711. 
After  1740,  there  was  an  increase  of  set- 
tlement, because  of  rebellions  in  Scotland. 
Bui.  or  NoBTH  ciHoLiBi.  Those  who  had  been  engaged  in  them 
were  allowed  by  the  British  Government  to  leave  Scotland,  and 
many  of  them  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Fayetteville  was  settled 
by  Scotch  immigrants  in  1746.  The  population  of  the  colony  was 
estimated  at  11,200  in  1715,  and  about  90,000  in  1750. 

98.  The  fioTernment  was  generally  very  bad.  Hardly  any  col- 
ony had  such  a  remarkable  succession  of  bad  men  sent  out  aa  gov- 
ernors', and  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  is  mainly  one  of 
resistance  by  the  people  to  the  governors'  illegal  taxation.  In  1677, 
one  governor  iittempted  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Act  (§  71);  and 
the  people  imprisoned  him  and  made  a  new  government  for  them- 
selves. In  1688,  another  governor  was  driven  away  from  the  col- 
ony. In  1771,  Governor  Tryon  collected  an  army,  fonglit  apitched 
battle  with  his  people,  who  called  themselves  Regulators,  and  de- 
feated them.     The  cruel  manner  in  which  he  punished  the  leaden 

97.  Whftt  Is  Ballot  the  Albemarle  colony!    Of  the  Clarenrtnn  colony !    Of  like 

KowthntpopuUttonf    Whence  did  the  bbtIj  nettlera  come!    What  Is  said  ot  Sew- 
m?    Hon  did  rhepopulattan  Idcreane  after  i:40r    What  <s  said  ol  FBcetlerlllet 
WhalwanlhepopiilalloDialTIST    In  IT»!    In  ITTfl! 

■8.  Hnw  wax  the  colonr  eovemrd!  What  la  said  of  lu  goveniore!  Of  Ita  his- 
tory!   What  happened  In  187TT    Id  IflBSI    Id  1771?    Bow  did  thl*  le»d  lo  the  wKIe- 
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drove  many  of  them  across  the  mountains,  and  thus  helped  to  set- 
tle Tennessee  (§  303). 

99.  Indian  Wan  were  few.  The  most  important  was  witt 
tlie  Tuscaroras,  in  l7ll.  With  the  help  of  South  Carolina,  the 
colony  defeated  the  Indiana,  and  drove  most  of  them  away  to  New 
York,  where  they  became  one  of  the  Six  Nations  (§  3). 

100.  Scattered  Popolatlon. — The  North  Carolina  colonists 
were  at  first  more  widely  scattered  than  in  any  other  colony.  The 
great  pine  woods  along  the  coast  had  no  good  roads ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  mainly  engaged  'n  raak'ng  a  and  u  p  n  'n  f  om  he 
trees.  As  they  explored  tlie  un  f  rt  f  m  he  a  ey 
found  it  much  more  open  and  f  eadhehy  engaged  n 
farming  and  hunting.  But  b  j  we  e  s  e  mu  h  a  e  ed 
and  were  unable  to  introdu  e  scboo  n  any  g  at  nurabe  o  he 
conveniences  of  settled 
firmly  established.  It 
refused  to  allow  relig- 
ious persecution,  defeats 
ed  the  attempt  to  make 
the  Church  of  England 
the  colony  church,  and 
became  a  place  of  ref- 
uge for  those  who  were 
persecuted  in  neighbor- 
ing colonies.  But  the 
spirit  of  independence 
which  marked  the  peo- 
ple was  not  pleasant 
to  the  governors,  who 
often  called  them  "a 
turbulent  people."  am  «*. 

SOPPLKMENTABY   QUKBTIONH. 

lonatioDi.— Locale  tlie  Slates  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  TeiineBsee,  Alahnma,  and  MissiBsippi  (SIO);  Port  Royal;  Al- 
bemarle Bound;  Cape  Fear  River;  Newbern;  Fayetteville, 


id  nt  Indian  wara?    OrtheTuH 
.1,1  „«  .^ig  people*    Of  the  com 
—  -■  rcountrrinlhe 


99.  What  Is  » 

100.  Whal  la  »>..  -..  -.=  i^". 
eupstlon  or  the  people?    Or  llie  ..>.u....j  ...  ...^  ...»>. 

.,_^_i..    ari,„. se  did  the  colony  take  In  rellgloua 
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Revibw, — Name  the  present  States  iucluiJed  in  the  province  of 
Cnroliim.  Wlien  wiis  il  grHuted?  Wlieii  wiiB  it  divided?  Wlmt  was 
tlie  flrat  colony  located  in  Nortli  Oaroliua?  Wbat  was  the  year  of  the 
Tuscarora  war  I 

(4)   South  CiiTQlina. 

101.  The  First  English  Settlement  in  South  Carolina  was 
madu  in  1670.  A  culony,  Bent  out  by  tbe  proprietors,  readied  tlic 
coast  at  Port  Eoja!,  tlien  sailed  north  to  the  Aehley  River,  and  on 

the  first  highland  above  the  mouth  of  tlie 
river  established  a  settlement,  which  was 
afterward  called  Old  Chariestown.  The 
location  whs  found  to  be  a  poor  one,  and 
in  1680  the  settlement  was  moved  down 
to  tbe  point  of  land  between  the  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers,  where  Charleston  now 
stands.  The  Clarendon  colony  from 
North  Carolina  soon  joined  it  (§97). 
SKii.  ar  South  CAHOLra*.  U|,tch  families,  dissatisfied  with  English 
rule  in  New  York  (§115),  also  came  to  South  Carolina,  and  bo  did 
a  number  of  French  Huguenot  settlers,  driven  from  home  by  reli- 
gious persecution.  As  in  North  Carolina,  there  were  many  Scotch 
settlers.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  estimated  at  16,750  in 
1716,  and  about  80,000  in  1750. 

CliarlestoD  was  tbe  only  important  town.  It  was  known  as  Charles- 
town  until  after  the  Revolution. 

102.  The  Colonf  first  became  prosperous  through  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  which  began  in  1693,  For  a  time,  rice  was  the  money 
of  the  colony,  as  tobacco  was  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  (§82). 
In  1740,  it  required  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  British  vessels  to 
carry  the  colony's  produce  to  Europe.  In  17S4,  indigo  was  intro- 
duced with,  still  more  success.  These  two  articles  made  South 
Carolina  one  of  the  richest  of  the  colonies. 

Cotton  was  nnt  successfully  cultivated  until  after  1793  (§317). 

103.  Two  Bistricts,  the  uplands  and  the  lowlands,  were  formed 
in  the   colony  as   population    grew.     The    uplands,    toward   the 

h  wttlemenC  iDode!    What  Is  imlit  of  it!    Hov 
.   .    ivJotnertUf    What  Is  aald  of  Dutch  aettleref  Of 
Bettlera!    Of  the  population  nf  the  colony? 
cultivation  of  rioer    Oftnoney?    Of  foreign  oonunerce! 
prosperity? 
I  wfre  forroedt    Wlial  Is  soirl  of  Ihe  uplands!    "*  "■- 
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i  unhealthy  for  white 
uore  than  twice  s 
I  small  negro  insai 

ti  the  iiplanda,  and  v 


mount^ns,  were  settled  by  foreign  iimiiigrnnts  and  monntaineers, 
who  cultivated  small  farms  or  engaged  in  hunting.  This  part 
of  the  colony  had  little  money  and  few  negro  slaves.  The  low- 
lands, where  the  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton  grew,  contained  the 
wealthy  people  and  the  large  piantations.  This  part  of  the  colony 
was  cultivated  by  negro  slaves,  for  it  wi 
laborers ;  and  before  many  years  there  we 
many  negroes  as  whites.  In  1740,  there  v 
recti  on. 

'104.  The  People  were  thus  very  poor  i 
much  scattered  in  the  lowlands.  There  were  hardly  any  schools 
except  in  Ciiarleston  ;  hut  the  rich  planters  of  the  lowlands  sent 
their  SODS  to  England  to  be  educated.  The  people  of  the  lowlands 
were  generally  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1706 
they  made  it  the  established  church  of  the  colony.  But  there 
can  hardly  he  said  to  have  been  any  religions  persecution  in  thb 
colony, 

105.  Early  Wars. — None  of  the  southern  colonies  took  part  in 
the  early  French  wars,  with  the  exception  of  Queen  Anne's  war 
(§75).  In  1703,  South  Carolina,  then  the  soLithemmost  colony, 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  Spanish  territory  of  Florida.  It  captured 
St.  Augustine,  but  was  driven  sway  by  the  arrival  of  two  Spanish 
war-vessels.  In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish  expedition  from  Cuba 
appeared  before  Charleston,  hut  the  South  Carolinians  fought  so 
well  that  it  was  beaten  ofi  with  the  loss  of  half  its  men.  Before 
the  next  war  took  place,  Georgia  had  become  the  Gouthemmost 
colony,  and  did  most  of  the  fighting  (§  110). 

106.  Indian  Wars.— The    Indian  allies  of  France  and  Spain 
B  always  tronblesonie.     In  1715,  they  formed  a  confederacy  to 

estroy  the  white  settlers.  The  colony  was  mded  by  Virginia  and 
pbrth  Carolina ;  and  the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  their  power 
i  broken.  The  proprietors  refrisod  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
tpense  of  these  wars;  and  in  1719,  before  they  had  given  up 
eir  rights,  the  people  overturned  their  government,  and  obtained 


It  bsppeoed  In  ITOar    la  I70S? 


r 


B,  govenior  from  the  king.     South  Carolina  then  rcmaiaed  a  royal 
colony  until  the  Revolution. 

SUPPLBMENTART    QUEflTIONB. 


Review.— WliED  was  Ihe  flrat  French  settlement  made  in  South 
Carolina  (§  19)!  The  flret  English  settlement?  When  wna  it  removed 
to  Cbarleeton!  When  woa  rioe  intioduced?  Indigo?  Give  tlie  diite  of 
the  attaek  on  St.  Augustine.  Of  the  attack  on  Charlestoo.  Of  the 
Indian  war. 

(5)    Oeorgia. 

107.  The  English  Poor  aaifered  terribly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Those  who  could  not 
pay  their  debts  were  impriBoned  in  jails, 

hose   condition    was   filthy  hey  on  d   de- 
ription.     Their  sufferings,  and  those  of 
le   English  poor  generally,  touched  the 
/  heart   of   James   Oglethorpe,  an  Engilah 
officer  and  a  kindly  man.     In    1732,  he 
obtained  from   King  George  II.  a  grant 
of  that  part  of  South  Carolina  west  of  the 
Seal  off  Gkorhu.  Savannah   River.     Ho   named   this   terri- 

tory Geoi^ia,  in  honor  of  the  king.     The  English  Parliament  made 
grants  of  money  to  assist  those  who  wished  to  emigrate. 

As  the  lerrilory  of  Soulli  Carolina  had  been  surrendered  to  the  king 
In  1TS9  (g  96).  its  people  could  mnke  no  objection  to  the  king's  formatioa 
of  a  new  colony  wilhin  their  territory.  Indeed,  11  ley  favored  it.  in  order 
to  place  a  new  colony  as  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida  (§106). 

108.  The  First  Settlement  was  made  in  1733,  at  Savannah, 
when  Oglethorpe  himself  fixed  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  foar 
teen  persons.  Colonies  of  Germans  and  Scotch  followed.  Darien 
and  Augusta  were  founded  in  1738.  But  the  colony  increased  so 
slowly  that  in  1750  there  were  hut  five  thousand  inhabitants,  living 
in  these  three  towns,  and  on  a  few  scattered  plantations.  Its  terri- 
tory extended  to  the  Mississippi  River,  covering  the  present  Statea 

107.  What  <B  >aid  ot  tbe  condllion  of  the  Ei>ir1l>1i  poor*    Or  Imprisonment  for 
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of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  but  most  of  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Oglethorpe  treated  the  Indians  justly,  and  bought  from  them  the 
land  that  he  needed.    The  Indians  gave  the  colonists  very  little  trouble. 

109.  Georgia  was  the  latest  and  the  weakest  of  the  colonies. 
Slavery  was  at  jfirst  forbidden  in  it,  and  many  of  the  colonists  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  reason  for  their  lack  of  prosperity.  In 
1747,  the  trustees  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  allowed 
negro  slaves  to  be  brought  into  the  colony.  In  1752,  the  trustees 
.gave  up  the  colony  to  the  king,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal  colony. 

110.  The  Spanish  War. — England  declared  war  against  Spain 
in  1739,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  in  America  fell  on  the 
southernmost  colonies.  Early  in  1740,  Oglethorpe  attacked  Florida 
with  Georgia  troops  and  captured  two  towns.  He  went  again  to 
Florida  some  months  afterward,  with  fresh  troops  from  South  Car- 
olina, and  laid  siege  to  the  principal  town,  St.  Augustine.  Sick- 
ness in  his  army  broke  up  the  siege,  and  he  retired  to  Georgia.  In 
1742,  a  Spanish  expedition  returned  the  attack.  Oglethorpe  met 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards 
in  one  battle.  They  then  retired  to  Cuba,  and  warlike  operations 
ceased. 

Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  in  1743  and  remained  there.  While 
he  lived  he  continued  to  be  a  warm  friend  to  tlie  colonies.  He  died  in 
1785,  at  tlie  age  of  97,  having  seen  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  (§  264). 

SUPPLBMBNTARY  QUESTIONS. 

Locations  (§100). — Locate  Savannah;  Darien;  Augusta;  St.  Augus- 
tine; tlie  Altamaha  River;  the  three  States  which  were  included  in  the 
colony  of  Georgia  (§  108). 

Review. — When  was  Georgia  granted?  Who  was  its  founder? 
When  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  made?  When  did  Oglethorpe 
attack  Florida?  When  did  the  Spaniards  attack  Georgia?  When  was 
slavery  introduced?    When  did  Georgia  become  a  royal  colony? 


109.  What  is  said  of  Georgia?    Of  slavery?    What  happened  in  1747?    In  1752? 

110.  What  is  said  of  the  Spanish  war?  Of  0{?Iethorpe's  flrct  attack  in  Florida? 
Of  his  second  attack?  Why  did  it  fait?  What  happened  in  174sif  What  was  done 
by  Oglethorpe?    What  was  the  result? 


THE  SOUTHERN  OOLONIEH  IN  GENERAL. 


(6)    The   Sout/iem    Cohnie, 


1 


111.  Their  Independent  Position 1'lie  Boiithern  coloni 

their  early  history,  did  not  goniiriilly  act  togetlier  as  the  New  Eng- 
land colonicB  did  (§  7U).  New  England  was  not  a  large  territory. 
Its  people  were  more  closely  settled,  were  nearly  all  of  the  same 
blood,  and  were  thus  very  likely  to  act  together.  The  territory 
covered  by  the  southern  colonies  was  very  larjro,  and  was  crossed 
by  very  many  lai^e  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mosfc 
of  the  people  were  English,  but  there  were  many  colonies  of  Scotch, 
Irisli,  French,  Gertnans,  and  Dutch.  Each  planter  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  others,  on  a  great  plantation.  For  all  these  reasons,  life 
in  the  sonthem  colonies  was  quiet,  and  had  little  to  do  with  neigh- 
horing  colonics,  so  that  their  early  history  has  no  such  example  of 
united  action  as  the  New  England  union  (§  70). 

112,  The  People  of  the  southern  colonies  lived  generally  as  in 
Virginia  (§87).  There  were  many  large  plantalions,  and  few 
large  towns  ov  iitteiupta  at  mannfaetures.  Many  of  the  planters 
owned  their  own  vessels,  and  sent  them  directly  to  Europe  from 
their  plantntions.  Many  of  them  also  kept  their  accounts  very 
carelessly,  and  were  hopelessly  in  debt  to  the  agents  in  Europe  who 
sold  their  cai^oes  and  iiought  goods  in  return  for  them.  There 
were  very  few  schools;  the  children  of  the  planters  were  educated 
in  Europe  or  at  home  on  the  plantation,  while  poorer  children  were 
educated  very  little  or  not  at  all.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  neighhoring  colonies  and  neighboring  people  had  moat  to 
do  with  one  another  in  New  England,  less  in  the  middle  colonies, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  southern  colonies. 

Tliia  separation  or  life  in  tbc  Soutliern  Stales  lias  influenced  tlieir 
history  very  strongly  down  lo  recent  limes.  The  people  of  escli  Btate, 
separnted  from  Ibe  rest  of  Ibe  country  by  long  distances  and  poor  com~ 
municntion,  were  apt  1u  tliink  the  Stale  the  most  important  and  power- 
ful part  of  the  country  (%  4B5). 

III.  Whnt  <ras  a  dllTereDiw  betn-een  the  miulhern  colanlea  and  Nev  Enslaadr 
What  la  aaJd  otthe  Ifiirltni-y  cofcrpil  hv  rJew  KnglAndf  Of  its  peopli-!  Of  the  tor- 
rEtory  covered  by  Ihe  Boiithera  colaiii«a?    Of  tbeEr  peD(>le?    Of  their  pLftotenF 
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The  Middle  Colonies. 


(1)  iVew  York. 
118.  The  Dutch  Settlement  of  New  Netlierlauda  has  alrcaily 
been  narrated  (§  2ti).  Four  governors,  Peter  Miimit,  Walter  Van 
Twiller,  Sir  William  Kieft,  and  Peter 
Stnyvesant,  BeBt  oat  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  ruled  New  NetiierJHnds 
successively  from  1626  until  1684.  By 
that  time,  the  English  colonics  to  the 
north  and  south  had  grown  so  strong  that 
.they  began  to  feel  it  to  be  troublesome 
and  dangeroua  to  have  a  foreign  colony 
between  them.  In  1664,  King  Charles 
II.,  claiming  tliat  the  territory  of  New  Seal  of  nk*  Yohk. 

Netherlands  belonged  to  England  by  discovery,  and  that  the  Dutch 
were  only  intruders,  granted  the  territory  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  The  duke  sent  out  a  force,  the  same  year,  under  Colonel 
Nichols,  who  compelled  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  governor,  to 
give  up  possession.  The  territory 
then  became  the  English  colonics  of 
•New  York  and  New  Jersey  (.§  123). 
"Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,"  by  Wasliingloo  Irving-,  gives 
Bueli  a  deiigbtful  picture  of  lite  in  New 
Ketherianils  tlmt  people  hHVe  almost 
coQie  lo  take  liis  roiiiancu  hs  a  i-eality. 

111.  New  York  became  a  royal 
colony,  for  its  owner,  the  Duke 
York,  succeeded  to  the  throne  almost 
immediately.  A  large  part  of  Long 
Island  was  settled  by  Connecticut 
people,  who  claimed  it  as  part  of 
B  SunrraaiBT.  their  colony ;  but  the  duke's  j 

Tvaa  too  great  for  them  to  resist,  and  Long  Island  became  a  part 
of  New  York,     But  New  York  was  no  such  important  poi 

111.  Nami!  the  roiir  Dutch  KaiemoTB.    WhaE  clulin  and  ^rant  were  n 
Oli»rk«  n.f    Wbal  was  clone  br  thP  Duke  of  York? 

114.  What  WHS  the  [QPm  of  New  York's  BovammenlT    How  did  Lonp  Island  Xitf 
come  a  part  or  Naw  York r    What  la  said  of  New  York's  Imporian™* 


I 
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it  has  since  become.  To  the  north,  it  covered  both  bankg  of  the 
Hudson  to  Albany,  Beyond  Albany,  there  were  a  few  scattered 
sottleraents,  such  as  Schenectady,  but  almost  tlie  whole  territory 
belonged  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  French,  and  could  hardly  be 
considered  a.  part  of  New  York  at  all.  New  York  was  thus  a 
eraall  colony,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Hudson,  with  a  fine 
harbor  and  island  at  the  south,  and  at  the  northwest  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  growth.  It  was  in  reality  one  of  tlio  small  colo- 
nies and  States  until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Caual  in  1825  (§130). 

115.  Holland  had  good  reanon  to  complain  of  the  conquest  of 
New  York,  and  in  1673,  while  at  war  with  England,  she  sent  a 
fleet  and  reconquered  it.  Many  of  the  people  were  not  sorry  for 
the  change;  but  the  colony  was  given  back  to  the  English  when 
peace  was  made  in  1674, 

lis.  The  Settlement  of  the  colony,  under  the  Dutch,  had  been 
accomplished  by  gi'Hiitiug  large  tracts  of  land  to  "  patroons,"  that 
is,  leaders  who  brought  over  a  number  of  settlers  for  their  estates. 
New  York  was  thus  different  from  New  England ;  instead  of  little 
townships,  divided  into  farms  owned  by  the  farmers,  it  had  lai^ 
tracts  of  land  owned  by  patroons,  and  the  farmers  were  only  ten- 
ants. On  the  other  band,  it  was  also  different  from  the  Southern 
colonies ;  the  people  lived  rather  closer  togelher,  and  had  more  to 
do  with  one  another. 


117.  The  English  GoTemment  of  New  York  was  almost  al- 
ways bad.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  allow  the  people  to  elect  an 
assembly  until  1683,  and  as  soon  as  he  became  king,  in  1685,  he 
took  the  privilege  away.  It  was  restored  by  William  and  Mary  in 
1691,  and  was  not  taken  away  again.  Very  many  of  the  govern- 
ors were  men  unfit  to  govern.  The  people  drove  one  of  them  away 
in  1689,  and  pat  one  of  their  own  number,  Jacob  Lcisler,  into  his 
place.  Leialer  was  not  altogether  respectful  to  tlie  new  governor, 
Sloughter,  sent  out  by  William  and  Mary  in  1691,  and  the  gov- 
ernor arrested  him  for  high  treason.     When  Lcisler  had  been  oon- 
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vlcted,  the  governor  hesitated  to  sign  tlie  death-warrant;  but  Leis- 
ler's  enemies  made  Sloughter  drunk,  got  hia  aignatiire  to  the  death- 
warrant,  and  hanged  Leisler  before  the  governor  became  aober 
again.  Other  governors  were  bo  better  than  Sloughter.  One  was 
believed  to  be  a  partner  of  the  pirateii  who  infested  the  coast ;  an- 
other swindled  the  colony  and  robbed  its  treasury;  and  another 
cheated  the  people  by  making  them  pay  illegal  fees. 

118i  Pirates,  or  buncaneera,  were  very  troublesome  to  all  the 
colonies  in  their  early  history,  particularly  to  New  York,  They  made 
navigation  so  dangerous  that,  in  1697,  Captain  Robert  Kidd,  a  New 
York  ship-master,  was  sent  against  them  by  the  governor.  He  ran 
away  with  the  vessel  and  turned  pirate  himself.     He  retumed  some 
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three  years  afterward,  was  arrested,  tticd  in  England  and  hanged. 
Piracy  in  American  waters  was  finally  put  down  about  l'(20. 

Kidd's  niime  is  variously  given  as  William  or  Robert.  He  is  Bup- 
poaed  to  have  burled  bis  money  somewhere  on  Long  Island. 

119.  Negro  Slarerr  existed  in  the  colony,  though  there  were 
not  so  many  slaves  as  in  the  southern  colonies.  In  1740,  it  waB 
believed  that  the  negroes  in  New  York  City  had  made  a  plot  to 
kill  all  the  whites.  Before  the  excitement  ceased,  4  whites  and  18 
negroes  wore  hanged,  14  negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  71 
negroes  were  banished.  It  is  almost  certain  now,  however,  that 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  plot, 

180.  New  York  City  had  become  one  of  the  moat  important 
plaeea  on  the  coast  before    1750.     Its  great  advantages  were  its 

lis.  WLot  iBBsJiI  of  IheplrBUat  Who  wax  sent  >e«lii«t  rhemf  Whet  was  bii 
car«r'    When  «»«  pimcy  put  rlownT 

119.  What  Ib  raid  of  iK^roflavervT   Ot  the  neero  plot  In  New  York  CltvT 

i»n.  Wh.>  Is  niiri  ni  •K^.Mt  vn^t  (JHyf    Wlittt  wCTo  lu  ad  Van  Uwes  f    What  waa 

„ theooss"    What  Burylpe dM  tho  Hudson  Rl»er 

Iht  U}  New  Vork?   What  was  Uia  populallon  ot  the  oltf  In  lOBTr    lUeiteotr 
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fioe  harbor,  and  the  noble  river  which  emptied  into  it.  The  other 
towns  on  the  coast  were  shnt  off  from  the  far  west  by  the  Appa- 
lachian or  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  follow  the  Atlantic  coast,  at 
a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from  it,  from  Georgia  to 
Maine.  But  the  Hudson  Kiver  broke  through  this  barrier,  and 
gave  New  York  easy  access  to  Canada  and  the  profitable  Indian 
trade.  In  1697,  the  cily  contained  about  4.300  inhabitauta,  aboat 
one  third  being  slaves.  It  extended  from  the  Battery  to  a  pali- 
saded wall,  where  Wall  Street  now  runs.  All  above  Wall  Street 
was  in  the  country.  The  population  grew  to  about  8,500  in  lT30, 
and  about  12,000  in  1750. 

Its  population  in 
1880  was  1.306.299; 
aud  Brooklyn,  witli  a 
popiilatioD  (in  1880)  of 
566.663,  and  Jersey 
Cily,  with  a  popula- 
lioDof  120,722,  wliicU 

eiice,  are  now  really 
ti>  be  considered  a  part 
of  New  York  City. 
(See  Appendii.) 

121.  The  Growth 
of  the  Colony  was 
slow  but  steady.  The 
population  was  about 
31,000  in  1715,  and 
about  90,000  in 
1750.  The  princi- 
pal towns  were  New 
York  City,  Albany 
(called  by 'the  Dutch 
Fort  0/ange),  and 
Kinds  ton.  Brooklyn 
was  only  a  ferry  sta- 
tion from  New  York  City  to  Long  Island.  To  the  north  and  west 
of  Albany,  Schenectady  was  founded  in  1651.  It  was  but  a  frontier 
village,  and  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  French  and  Indiana 
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The  population  of  the  SUt«  of  Hew  York  in  1S80  was  5,083.871, 
and  Bsvea  of  its  cilies  had  a  popublioii  at  over  50,000  eaCli.  Tlio  Einull- 
esl  oF  llieae,  SyracuBe,  which  vias  but  a  village  la  1825,  had  about  the 
same  population  in  1880  as  the  nholc  culooy  had  150  years  before. 


Strppi-EMKNTAnT  Qi 

LooatloDi. — Locate  New  York  City;  Louglslaod;  theHudson  River; 
Albuny>lhB  Appalachiau  or  Alleghany  Mounlaius;  KiiigBlou;  Brook- 
lyn; SclitututHdv.     Bound  the  Stale  of  Mew  York. 

Review,  — When  was  the  Hudaou  River  discovered  (^38)?  When 
waa  the  colony  seized  by  the  Englisht  Who  was  its  Hiat  proprietor? 
What  were  ilB  larger  land  owners  cidled!  Whuu  waa  Leisler  banged! 
What  waa  the  diiLe  of  Kidd's  piracy?    Of  the  negro  plot? 

(2)  iWui  Jersey, 

182.  New  Jersey  waa  a  part  of  New  Netherland  under  the 
Dutch  (§28).  In  1664,  tlie  Duke  of  York  granted  it  to  Lord 
John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
In  1676,  it  was  divided:  East  Jersey  be- 
longed to  Carteret,  and  West  Jersey  to  a 
company  of  Quakers,  wlio  had  bought  out 
Berkeley's  interest.  In  1702,  all  tbe  pro- 
prietors gave  up  their  rights  to  the  (jueen, 
and  New  Jersey  became  a  royal  colony. 
It  had  the  same  governor  as  New  York 
until  IV88;  but  in  that  year  it  became  an 
entirely  separate  colony,  Siit  or  Nkw  Jehut, 

The  name  New  Jersey  was  given  In  compliment  to  Carteret,  for- 
merly gnverniirrir  ilie  islnnd  of  Jersey  in  the  Engliah  Channel. 

laS.  The  First  Settlement  was  made  in  1664  at  Elizabeth- 
town  (now  Elizabeth),  by  Puritans  from  Long  Island.  Newark 
was  settled  by  Connecticut  people  in  1666.  Burlington,  a  Quaker 
town,  founded  in  1677,  waa  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  colony. 
Perth  Amboy  was  the  other,  and  it  whb  thought  for  a  long  time 
that  it  was  to  be  ii  greater  city  than  New  York,  The  population 
of  the  colony  was  estimated  at  23,500  in  1715,  and  at  about  75,000  | 
in  1V50. 
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12i.  The  QoTemment  was  at  first  very  satisfactory.  The  pro- 
prietors, in  1665,  granted  to  the  people  certain  "  concessionB," 
which  were  in  fact  a  charter,  Tlie  colony  was  to  be  governed  by 
an  asaembly  elected  by  tlie  people,  and  a  governor  and  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietors.  When  New  Jersey  became  a  royal 
colony,  the  governors  often  attempted  to  overrule  the  assembly, 
and  frequent  disputes  took  place.  But  the  people  were^'cry  little 
annoyed  by  these  disputes.  Most  of  them  were  prosperous  farm- 
ers, and  the  mild  laws  and  freedom  of  the  colony  attracted  many 
immigrants,  particularly  Dutch  from  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
In  1746,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  the  fourth  American  college, 
was  founded  at  Elizabcthtown ;  it  was  removed  to  Princeton  in 
1757,  and  has  since  remained  there. 

BDPPLEMENTART   QtTKSTIONS. 

LMRtiODB  (gl2l). — Locate  Blizabelb;  Newark;  Burlioglnu;  A.mboy; 
Priuceiou.    Bound  Uie  Slate  of  New  Jersey. 

Review. — Wlieu  was  New  Jersey  granled?  To  wLora?  Wben 
was  ibe  first  setilemeiit  made,  ami  wliere!  Wlien  liid  New  Jersey  be- 
come a  royal  colony?     Wbea  did  it  become  a  separate  colony! 

(3)  Pennsj/lvania. 

e  persecuted  in  England,  and  they,  too, 
1  place  of  refuge.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  some  of  them  had  bought  a  part  of 
New  Jersey  (§132).  In  1681,  their  most 
influential  leader,  William  Fen n,  obtained 
from  Charles  11.,  in  payment  of  a  debt 
which  the  British  Government  owed  to 
his  father,  a  grant  of  the  territory  which 
is  now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though he  meant  this  to  be  a  Quaker 
colony,  he  did  not  shut  out  persona  of 
other  religious  beliefs,  and  he  did  not 
allow  religious  persecution  of  any  kind.  In  1682,  he  bought  from 
the  Duke  of  York  what  is  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  added 
It  to  his  colony  (§132). 

134.  WhBt  to  BBic]  ot  the  eovernmentf  What  were  the  "eoreesHlonB"!  How 
waslhe  colODV  ut  bu  Eovrrned  t    Wliat  dlsputeB  tookpliu^e  aftt^rward?  WhatlaBBld 


135.  The  Qnakere  u 
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The  name  Peonsylvniiia  meaDH  "  Penii'a  woods"  or  "  Penn'a  forest 
COUQtry."  Il  was  giveo  by  tlic  king,  out  liy  Punn.  The  soullieiu 
boundary  was  ouly  settled  after  long  disputes  witli  Lord  Baltimore 
(g  91).     Tlic  cliarler  is  still  ia  existence  at  Hurrisbui'gb. 

126.  Tlie  Qnahen  differed  from  the  Cburch  of  £Dgi»itd  in  many 
respects,  but  particularly  in  their  refusal  to  serve  aa  soldiers,  or  to 
entourage  war  iu  aov  way.  Furtber.  tbey  raadu  il  n  point  of  conscience 
to  take  no  oalba,  ana  not  to  lake  tbeli  bats  o&  in  liie  presence  of  utbtsr 
men.  Suob  Idvas  and  practices  wei'e  considered  biglily  disrespectful 
by  English  miigisttates,  and  ibe  barnilesa  Quakers  were  sent  to  jail  for 
them. 

1ST.  Settlement  bad.  been  begun  already  by  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch,  principally  in  Delaware.  Chester  (then  called  Uplandt) 
was  founded  by  tbem  in  1648.  Penn  at  once  sent  out  a  company 
of  emigrants,  and  in  1682  came  over  biinself  witb  a  still  stronger 
company.  lie  met  tba  Indiana  under  a  great  elm-tree,  by  the  side 
of  tbe  Delaware  River,  bought  the  land  from  them,  and  made  with 
tbem  a  treaty  of  peace  and  good-will  which  was  not  broken  for 
seventy  years.  Early  in  1683,  be  laid  out  a  capital  city  for  the 
colony,  calling  it  Philadelphia. 

The  name  Pbilndelpbia  means  "  brotherly  love." 

1S8.  The  GoTemment  of  tbe  now  colony  was  unusually  good. 
The  governor  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  proprietor ;  the 
assembly  was  to  be  elected  by 
tbe  people:  and  the  governor 
and  assembly  vrere  to  make  the 
laws.  No  one  believing  "  in 
one  Almighty  God  "  was  to  be 
annoyed  for  his  religious  belief. 
Christians  of  every  sect  could 
vote  or  hold  office.  All  this 
was  due  to  Penn,  who  made  out 
tbe  plan  of  government  and 
offered  it  to  the  colonisla.  With 
some  changes,  this  plan  of  govi 
1776. 
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129.  Penn  and  his  Provliioe. — Penn  was  deprived  of  his  province  in 
laSS.  becauae  Jie  whs  suHpecn-d  of  sifiiof!  wit.ii  Jamea  II.  (g  83);  but  it 
was  giveu  bacli.  to  bim  i[i  it  short  lime.  In  I6fH).  lie  miiilo  Hiioiber  visil 
lo  tlio  colouy.  He  died  in  1718,  and  liU  siiiis  becntni!  proprietors.  Purl 
of  the  laad  bud  l>ee]i  reserved  for  them,  sud  as  lite  colony  );rew  older, 
the  people  became  mure  diecoulenled  with  the  pHjmenl  of  reuts.  There 
were  many  disputes  and  much  ill  feeling  between  Ibe  people  extd.  the 
proprietors,  und  duriug  the  Uevoluttou  the  Stale  abolished  the  renlE, 
piiyiag  tlie  proprietors  £130.000  (|050,000)  for  Ibem. 

180.  Philadelphia  grew  rapidly,  and  was  latter  than  New  York 
City  until  after  tbe  Revolution.  In  1740,  it  had  about  12,000  in-  • 
habitants,  and  was  as  thriving  a  place  as  any  on  the  coast.  It  was 
noted  above  other  cities  for  its  excellent  buildings,  its  cleanliness, 
and  its  care  for  education.  The  printing-press  was  introduced  in 
1686,  and  a  pnhlic  high-school  in  1689,  Tlie  present  UniverHtj 
of  Pennsylvania  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1749  aa  a 
school.     It  became  a  college  in  1755,  and  a  university  in  1779. 

The  popuknion  of  Pbilndelpbia  in  1830  was  847,170. 

ISl.  The  Groirth  of  the  Colony  was  steady.  Its  population 
(with  Delaware)  was  estimated  at  45,800  in  I7l5,  and  about  200,- 
000  in  1750.  Most  of  those  were  farmers,  and  Phiiadolphia  was 
the  only  important  city.  The  western  part  of  the  State,  where 
Pittsburgh  now  stands,  was  for  many  years  nnsettled  (|  308) ;  and 
the  coal  and  iron  of  the  eastern  part,  which  now  support  thriving 
towns,  were  quite  unknown.  No  colony  had  among  its  settlers 
such  a  variety  of  peoples  and  languages.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
English  kept  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  colony,  the  Dutch  and 
i8  to  the  east  and  northeast,  and  tbe  Scotch  and  Irish  to  tl» 
central  part. 

The  population  of  Pen 

(4)  Deluwiirc. 

1S3.  Delaware,  or  New  Sweden,  was  settled  by  tlie  Swedes  in 

1638,  and  coutiuered  by  the  Dutch  in  1655  (§  29),    It  passed  with 
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JJew  Netberland  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  sold  it  to  Penn 
1682  (§126).  Its  people  were  allowed  &  separate  asaeiubly  ii 
1703,  but  had  the  same  governor  as  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  were  considered  a  part  of 
Pennsylvania  until  the  Revolution.  They 
then  formed  a  State  government  of  their 
own,  at  first  under  the  name  of  "  the  Dela- 
ware State,"  and  then  under  that  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Their  colony  had  pre- 
yionaly  been  known  only  as  "the  Territo- 
ries," or  "the  three  lower  counties  od  the 
Delaware."  Sial  of  Diliwabb. 


SOPPJ^BMEKTART    QUESTIONS. 

u  (§  121).— Bound  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Slate  of 
Delaware.     Locale  Ciiesler;  PbilaJelpbia. 

Review.— Wlien  was  the  grant  of  Pennsjlvania  made!  To  whomt 
WliBt  territory  tras  added  by  purchase?  Wlien  wbb  Pliiladelpliia 
founded?    Wben  was  Delaware  allowed  a  separate  aasembly? 

The  Colonies  in  Generai_ 
1S8.  The  FopolAtion  of  the  colonies  iiad  grown  from  nothing 
in  1606  to  about  1,260,000  in  1750.     We  have  only  estiniates  of 
the  population  at  different  times,  but  these  eslimateH,  made  by  care- 
ful men,  are  probably  not  far  from  the  tmth.    In  1688,  the  colonies 
had  about  200,000  inhabitants ;  in  1714,  about  436,000  ;  in  1727, 
about  600,000;  nod  in  ITSO,  about  1,260,000.     Evidently  these 
were  growing  colonies,  growing  far  faster  than  England  was  grow- 
ing, or  than  any  other  country  had  ever  grown.     All  these  people 
considered  themselves  Englishmen,  and  were  quite  proud  of  the 
DMne.     Most  of  them  had  never  seen  the  king,  but  all  were  proud 
of  being  his  subjects.     The  king  of  Great  Britain  had  thus  a  fair 
e  of  becoming  more  powerful  than  other  kings  in  Europe, 
Ifor  he  had  a  new  and  fast-growing  kingdom  across  the  Atlantic. 
Bnncroft  divides  the  popiilslion  in  1754  as  roDows:  New  England, 
18,000:  middle  colonipn,  380,000;  souHieni  colonies,  609,000  (2S2.000 
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ISl,  The  InduHtr;  of  tbe  Colonies  was  remarkable.  Tlie 
people  grew  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  und  other  prodiictB,  which  tlie 
people  of  Great  Britain  were  glad  to  take  and  pay  for  with  tlicir 
own  manufactures.  A  great  trade  with  the  colonies  had  thus  grown 
up,  and  it  made  both  Great  Britain  and  tbe  colonies  richer.  The 
colonies  were  now  so  much  richer  and  stronger  that  they  were 
already  able  to  vote  money,  ships,  and  men  to  help  the  king  in  his 
wars.  All  this  increase  of  wealth  and  power  had  hardly  cost  Eng- 
land or  the  king  anything.  The  colony  of  Georgia,  the  weakest  of 
all,  was  the  only  one  which  had  ever  received  help  in  money  from 
the  British  Government. 

136.  fireat  Britain's  Feeling  seemed  to  be  more  one  of  alarm 
than  of  pleasure  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  colonies,  for  the  king 
and  the  government  began  to  fear  that  the  colonies  would  learn  to 
unite  and  form  a  government  of  their  own.  In  1686,  a  department 
of  the  British  Government  had  been  formed,  and  called  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Its  business  was  to  watch  the  colonies, 
and  to  see  that  they  obeyed  the  Navigation  Acts  {§  71).  it  found 
its  task  continually  growing  harder  as  the  colonies  grew  richer. 
And,  in  the  same  way,  the  colonies  found  the  Navigation  Acts  con- 
tinually growing  more  annoying  to  them.  But  they  still  had  no 
thoughts  of  independence. 

186.  The  Scattered  Settlements  along  the  coast  were  at  first 
widely  separated.  There  was  a  long  stretch  of  forest  between  each 
colony  and  its  nearest  neighbor ;  and  it  was  easier  for  a  man  at 
Boston  to  get  to  London  than  to  get  to  New  York  or  Jamestown. 
The  colonies,  except  in  Now  England,  had  very  little  to  do  with  their 
neighbors ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  history  of  each  colony 
has  so  far  been  given  separately.  In  1760,  things  had  changed  very 
much.  The  spaces  between  the  original  colonies  were  now  pretty 
well  filled  with  settlements;  and  men  might  travel  overland  along 

184.  What  is  satd  at  the  occupations  ot  the  colonletiF  Of  tbe  eron'th  of  trade 
withGreatBritolii!    Of  the  power  ottbe  coloDiesr    Had  all  this  cost  Qreat  Brtlain 

IIS.  HowdldQreaCBritaiDreelaBtotheerowChofhercaloDlea?  Wliywasthe 
Board  of  Trade  add  PiantatloiiBforrnudr  Howdid  ItBUcoaed!  How  did  the  cJolo- 
nlea  feel  as  to  the  NaiigBtion  Aols? 

I8tt.  Why  was  travel  from  one  colony  tn  anothsr  diffloult  at  first'    Why  hag 

the  history  ot  each  colony  beep  piver »-i...,    mr-..  .t.-  ......  ^  ...  .■ >... 

samelnlTOOf    How  had  tmral  becom,  ,  _, _„ 

travels*    Was  Crarel  as  easy  as  it  Is  oowt    Why  is  tl 
to  be  glTeu  as  onef 
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the  whole  coast,  without  running  any  great  danger  from  Indians, 
wild  beasts,  or  starvation.  In  1740,  George  Whitefield,  the  great 
revivalist  preacher,  travelled  with  little  diflSculty  through  the  whole 
of  the  new  country,  from  Georgia  to  New  England.  A  journey  in 
America  was  a  far  more  arduous  affair  than  now,  for  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  there  were  not  enough  bridges,  and  steam  was  not  yet 
used  for  travel ;  but  it  was  far  easier  than  it  had  been  at  first.  In- 
tercourse between  the  colonies  had  become  more  common.  It  was 
now  easier  for  them  to  act  together  than  to  act  separately  ;  and,  as 
they  did  act  together  from  this  time,  their  history  must  henceforth 
be  given  as  one. 

(1)  The  New  England  colonies  had  already  often  acted  together, 
and  even  formed  a  uuion  in  1643  (§  70).  (8)  Nearly  all  the  colonies 
were  now  to  act  together  in  the  French  and  ludlan  War.  (3)  All  the 
colonies  finally  uuited  in  resisting  the  king  and  Parliament,  in  begin- 
ning the  Revolution,  and  in  making  a  new  nation,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

137.  Suminary. — It  has  seemed  best,  so  far,  to  give  the  history 
of  the  different  colonies  in  geographical  groups.  The  leading 
events  in  their  history,  in  order  of  time,  are  as  follows: 

1606:  English  colonization  begun §  25 

1607 :  Virginia  first  settled  at  Jamestown 36 

1619 :  First  legislative  assembly 80 

Slavery  first  mentioned 48 

1676:  Bacon'^s  Rebellion 86 

1620:  Massachusetts  first  settled  at  Plymouth 49 

1630:  Massachusetts    Company     transferred    to 

America 52 

1691:  The  two  colonies  united 58 

1692:  The  Salem  witchcraft 57 

1623:  New  Hamfshibe  first  settled  at  Dover  and  Ports 

mouth .*....  59 

1641 :  Became  part  of  Massachusetts 60 

1691 :  Became  a  separate  colony 60 

1623:    New  York  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  by  the 

Dutch , 28 

1664:  Conquered  by  the  English 28 

1691 :  Leisler's  execution 117 

1740:  Negro  plot 119 

187.  When  did  English  colonization  be^n?  Give  the  leading  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia.  Of  Massachiutetta.  Of  New  Hampshire.  Of  New  York.  Of 
Maryland.  Of  Connecticut.  Of  Rhode  Island.  Of  Di'laware.  Give  thednte  of  the 
New  England  union.  Of  the  first  Navigation  Act.  Give  the  leading  events  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina.  Of  New  Jersey.  Give  the  date  of  King  Philip^s  War. 
Give  the  leading  eveots  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina.    Of  Pennsylvania.    Give 

the  date  of  the  AmIris  go- ~-^    aiT«  thp  leading  dates  of  Queen  Anne's  War. 

Of  the  history  of  €kNP-2  •— ^"^War. 
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1634:  MABVLiUD  first  settled  at  St.  Mary's 

1G02:  Toleration  ceased 

17tl3:  Mason  and  DiKon's  Lioe  sellle.i 

1634-6:  CosMECTiCDT  first  settled  at  Wetbersfield,  Wind- 
sor, ami  Hartford 

1638:  New  Haven  settled 

1639;  Tbe  first  cooBtitutioQ  was  adopted 

1665:  The  two  colonies  united 

1686:  B  H  ODE  Iblahd  first  Bel  Med  at  Providence 

1644:  Its  plaaiations  united 

16S8;  Delaware  fij'st  settled  by  tbe  Swedes 

165S:  Conquered  by  ttie  Dutch 

1664:  Conquered  by  the  English 

1683;  Sold  toPeno 

170B:  Became  a  separate  colony 

1648:  Tbe  JV«w  kingland  (/ntun  formed 

1661:  The  Navigation  Acts  begun 

1603:  NoKTK  CAROLtNA  firsC  settled  at  Albemarle 

1711:  Tbe  Tnscarora  War 

1738:  The  colony  tranaferred  to  the  king 

1664:  New  Jerhet  first  settled  at  EliKnbelbtown 

1703:  Becomes  a  royal  colony 

1738;  Becomes  a  separate  colony 

1G75:  King  F/iilip'a  War  begun 

1680:  SocTH  Carolina  first  settled  at  old  Cbailcston 

1739;  Became  a  royal  colony 

1683:  pENNSTLVANiA  seltled  near  Philadelphia 

1683:  Pbiladelphia  founded 

1701:  Tlie  new  cbiirter  given 

1686;  The  Androi  Om>errtment  begun 

1703:  Qiieen  Anne's  War  begun 

1710:  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  taken 

1718:  Queen  Anne's  War  ended 

1788;  Oeorqia  first  settled  at  Savauiiub 

1740:  The  Spanish  War 

1753:  Georgia  Iwcame  a  royal  colony 

1744:  KiTig  Oeorge'n  War  begun 

1745:  Louisburgb  captured  

1748;  King  George's  War  ended 


PEBIOD  IV.— COLONIAL  HISTORY:  1750-1708, 

(1)  French  Sbttlembnt. 

188.  English  Colonization  liad  now  seized  firmly  on  the  £ 
iMitic  coast  of    North  Aineri<:a,  between  Canada  and  Floriijt 
had  there  formed  thirteen  colonies.     These  colonies  wera 

ISn.  Where  was  EDKllahcolnnizBtfan  Si 
donlesexteDdr  Wbac  wa«  their  rr^al  wtfs 
le  French! 


^F  tfiem  rail 
H  their  acUi: 
■       thdr  boui 


CANAItA. 


tfiem  rappoKt]  to  eitend  westward  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean;  hot 
their  actual  popnlation  did  not  cxt«n<l  Imlf  as  far  westward  as  did 
thdr  boundaries  when  they  became  States.  From  Xew  England 
to  Geotpa  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  Moantains  were  a  western 
boundary  for  all  the  coloniea.  beyond  which  population  had  not 
yet  passed.  Between  the  AJIcghantea  and  the  Miasis^ppi  River, 
liie  whole  country  was  now  claitiic-d  by  the  French,  who  had  passed 
into  it  from  Canada,  and  called  it  New  France,  or  Louisiana. 
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The  claim  realty  included  tlie  whole  of  wesleni  New  York  also. 
Propcrljr,  the  DHnic  New  Fnuice  included  Canada  and  all  Uic  Prencli    ' 
poMeaaiuns  in  Nunli  America.     Tlie  name  Lnaisiaoa  whs  given  to  sucii 
French  piMan^out  as  arc  now  wilbiu  ilie  L'nited  Stales.     Afier  1763. 
Ibe  nBfDe  waa  given  lo  (be  lerrit'in'  west  uf  llie  Htssiasippi  (g  138). 

U9.  Caatim  fell  into  the  hands  <^  the  French  after  IflOfi, 
without  any  oppiisiti')!)  from  the 
En^ish  (§  20 ).  Cliainplaln 
pu^ed  on  westward  and  ex- 
plored western  Canada  and 
nortJiem  New  York:  Lake 
Cham  plain  was  named  after 
him.  Other  Frenchmen  fcJIow- 
ed  him,  the  most  enterprising 
being  Preoch  rniEeiooaries  to  the 
Indiuia.  In  167;),  one  of  them, 
turned  Marquette  with  a  trader 
named  Joliet,  entered  wluit  u 
now  the  United  States,  in  aeari  h 
of  a  great  river  of  which  the 
Indians  had  told  them  They 
fotutd  the  Missiwippi,  and  sailed  down  that  rircr  to  about  the 
place  where  Dc  boto  had  crmsed  it(Sl^)  In  much  Uie  lame 
way,  French  eipl  irers  made  Lnown  the  surface  of  what  are  now 
the  northwestern  States  In  1682  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mia- 
'  siMippi  to  its  mniith,  and  named  the  whole  r^on  Ixiiiisi 

In  1684,  La  SiiUe  utiemplcd  lo  flx  a  colony,  wliicli  lie  lirouelit  from 
France,  U  tliemoutbof  IticMisMssippi,  liul  could  not  findllie  rivtr.  and 
Milcd  on  to  Tema  Here  be  was  murdered,  nod  liis  colony  was  broken 
np  by  eickoess  and  aiarraUon. 


■torotiiulo'    0"1.iini|.l»ln'«einlM*- 
-ITorllitr'iui-'ti^iuiil JoUetr    Oftbedz- 
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144K  The  First  Freneh  Settlement  within  the  nortli  western 
United  Stales  wiis  tlio  miBsioii  of  St.  Mary,  near  Sault  St*.  Marie, 
now  ill  Michigan.  It  was  establislied  in  1668.  Other  Freuuh 
inifisiona  were  gradually  eatabliahed  at  diSerent  points  in  the  north- 
west, bnt  none  of  them  came  to  bu  important  places. 

111.  French  CoIonlzBtlon  within  the  Unit«d  States  really 
began  in  1699,  when  D'Iberville  was  sent  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  find  the  month  of  the  MissiBsippi.  He  found  it,  and 
fixed  a  settlement  at  Biloxi,  within  tiie  present  State  of  Mississippi. 
In  1703,  he  removed  it  to  Mobile,  which  became  his  capital  In 
1716,  a  French  company,  the  Mississippi  Company,  obtained  a, 
grant  of  Louisiana;  and  in  1718,  it  sent  a  colony  and  founded  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  which  soon  became  the  principal  place  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

14S,  The  French  Fosaeasiona  In  North  America  had  thus  be- 
come very  large  before  1"50.  To  secure  them,  the  Freneh  had 
erected  a  chain  of  some  sixty  forts,  stretching  from  New  Orleana 
to  Montreal,  many  of  which  have  since  become  important  towns. 
The  present  cities  of  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Vincennes,  Fort 
Wayne,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Ogdensburgh,  and  Montreal  are  near 
enough  to  the  sites  of  some  of  these  old  forts  to  mark  out  the 
general  course  of  the  chain.  Back  of  it,  toward  the  Mississippi 
and  the  great  lakes,  were  other  forts,  as  at  Mackinaw  and  Peoria. 
Not  all  of  these  forts  have  grown  into  cities :  some  of  them  have 
entirely  disappeared.  One  of  these  is  Kaskaskia,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  long  the  most  important  place  in  the 
present  State  of  Illinois, 

lis.  The  Weakness  of  the  French  Empire  in  America  was  in 
the  fewness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  New 
France,  including  Canada,  was  only  about  100,000  in  1750,  while 
the  population  of  the  English  colonies  was  nearly  fifteen  limes  as 
large  {§  133).     Within  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States, 


chcolon[7.ationbeelnr    What  ia  said  of  Biloxi?    OF  UobJle? 

psDy'    OfNew  Orlenng? 

if  (IJB  French  pcw-sesBlcinaf    Of  the  ehBin  <if  French  fortK? 


_____  placest    What  o 
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east  of  the  Misaissippi,  there  were  probably  not  more  than  7,600 
FrenoLmen,  and  most  of  tbese  were  fur-tradera  or  advent iirere, 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check,  hut  not  to  settle  the 
country.  There  whs  toming  toward  them,  over  the  Allegbanies,  a 
wave  of  Eiiglish  settlement  which  moved  very  slowly,  but  could 
not  be  stopped. 

The  weakness  of  the  Frencli  popuUiion  was  chiefly  duo  to  tlie  fact  I 
that  the  restlesa  Bpiiit  of  adveuiuro  and  willingneBs  to  wander  abrond 
was  much  less  ciimmcm  in  France  iLan  it  had  bi*come  in  Eiiglauii.    The 
French  colonies  received  few  reiuforcenienls  from  liome,  and  were  apt 
to  mix  with  the  native  population. 

144.  The  Ohio  Company. — Just  as  Raleigh's  unsuccessful  colo- 
nies came  before  the  successful  aettlemeut  of  the  coast  (§33),  a 
number  of  unsuccessful  English  land  companies  came  before  ibt  J 
successful  settlement  of  the  great  West,  Their  ohject  was  to  buy  ] 
up  vast  tracts  of  land  at  a  low  price,  induce  settlers  to  move  thither 
by  giving  them  part  of  the  land,  and  thus  make  the  rest  of  the 
land  so  valuable  as  to  richly  repay  all  expenses.  One  of  the  earli- 
est of  these  land  companies,  the  Ohio  Compnny,  was  organized  in 
1740  by  some  London  merchants  and  some  leading  Virginians. 
Its  lands  lay  in  western  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  claimed  by 
Virginia  (§83).  The  company  at  once  sent  out  surveyors  and 
trader.",  and  then  began  opening  roads  tor  emigrants. 

145.  The  French  took  the  alarm  as  soon  as  the  Ohio  Company 
was  formed,  and  sent  men  to  secure  the  country  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  their  chain  of  forts.  In  1753,  they  erected  a  strong 
fort  at  Presque  Isle,  where  Erie  now  stands,  and  prepared  to  build  i 
a  new  chain  of  forts  southward,  toward  the  Ohio  River.  Govemiw  j 
Dinwiddie,  of  Vireinia,  determined  to  send  an  agent  to  remonstrate 
with  the  French  commander.  George  Washington  (§290)  was 
then  a  Vii^nia  land-surveyor,  not  quite  twenty-two  years  old,  but 
already  known  for  his  prudence  and  clearheadedness,  and  ho  was 
selected  as  the  agent  He  made  his  way  through  the  wintry  wil- 
derness up  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Monongahela,  down  that 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Alleghany,  and  np  the  Alleghany 
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until  he  met  the  French  commaiKicr.  Tliat  officer  refused  to  quit 
the  diapated  territory,  ond  Wsshiagton  returned  with  whnt  was 
really  a  declaration  of  wur. 

The  "  Frencli  and  Indian  War"  wliich  followed  was  at  Aral  entirely 
an  American  war:  il  did  nut  extend  to  Europe  until  1T53  (g  160). 

Supplementary  Qubbtioks. 

twationt. — Lociile  ihe  Appalaciiiuii  or  Allegliany  Mounlains;  the 
MisiiiBsipiii  Hiver;  Laiie  Ciiamplaiii;  Bauit  Ste.  Mdiie.  Midi.;  BJIoxi, 
MJaa.;  Jplobile.  Ala.;  New  Orieaus,  La.;  Natcliea,  Mias.;  Viiiteuuea, 
Iiid.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Toledo.  0.;  Detroit.  Micli.j  Ogdenaburgli, 
N.  Y.;  Montreal;  Mackiiiiiw.  Micli.;  Peoria.  Ill,;  Erie.  Pa.;  the  Polo- 
ma£  River;  tlie  Monoogaliela  HIver  (^  lAQ);  the  Alleghany  River. 

KflviBW.— ilowfiir  weatwanldidllieEngliaiicolonieeexteDd?  Whtit 
waa  llie  country  oilled  llience  lo  Uie  Mississippi  River!  Wiio  daiined 
ItT  Wlien  and  where  wna  llie  flrat  French  Betllement  made  In  it?  Wlien 
did  Marquette  And  Ibe  Missiiuippi?  When  was  D'lberville  aent  out? 
Wliat  towiia  did  lie  found?  Wlien  waa  New  Orleaua  founded?  Wlien 
wag  lie  Oliio  Cotnpaoy  fnrmedf  Wlien  did  Ihe  French  build  a  fort  at 
Erie?     Wlio  wasaeni  to  lemunatrale  with  llieiii? 


(2)  The  French  and  Indian  War. 

146,  TlrginlB  Lad  raised  about  400  troops  in  the  mean  time, 
and  Washington  had  taken  such  pains  to  know  the  country  well 
that  he  was  put  in  command  of  them,  with  the  rank  of  lieutennnt^ 
colonel.  lie  turned  back  with  them  on  the  road  which  he  had 
just  travelled,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  fort  which  the  Ohio 
Company  waa  building  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  wberc  Pittsburgh  now  standa.  Both  parties 
kuew  very  well  the  importance  of  this  place,  and  were  pushing  to 
secure  it.  The  Frenchmen  won  in  the  race,  and  captured  and 
strengthened  the  fort,  which  they  named  Fort  Du  Quesne.  They 
then  passed  on  to  attack  Washington,  who  was  coming  down  the 
Monongahela  liiver. 

At  StbI  tile  colonel  in  command  was  a  man  named  Frye.  But  he 
died  on  iliu  road,  leaving  the  command  lo  Waabington. 

147.  The  First  Fi^ht  of  the  war  followed  their  meeting. 
Washington,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  mot  an  advance-party  of  the 

Ita  WhatfroopsbarthiM-n  rniaert?  To  whom  were  the.y  eiTpn  T  WhatfortWM 
hetoBecuref    Whai  rscn  Mlow^rft    WU"  won  in  Itr    What  fllci  ihtfy  then  rtol 

14J.  What  folloKtMl  their  meetine?  What  buccbbh  was  Rained  by  WaahliiRtonf 
Why  did  he  tben  retrratt  What  is  eald  of  tda  surrenderr  Wbat  podtion  waa  glvsq 
blnif 
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Freoch  and  Indians,  and  killed  or  captured  nearly  all  of  them. 
But  the  French  main  body  wan  so  inacli  BUperior  in  nnmbere  that 
he  moved  bauk  a  few  miles  up  the  Monongahela  to  a  fort  whieh 
he  named  Fort  Necessity.  Here  ho  surrendered,  July  4,  I7fi4,  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  men  might  return  to  Virginia.  He  had 
done  so  well  with  the  small  force  at  his  command,  that  he  became 
Virginia's  principal  military  oflScer  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 

148.  The  English  Colonies  were  now  all  acting  together  fM* 
the  first  tiiue  io  their  history.  There  were  South  Carolina  troopa 
with  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity ;  and  all  the  colonies  voted 
money,  men,  and  arms  to  help  Virginia.  Heretofore  the  colonies 
had  been  dragged  into  wars  by  England ;  now  they  were  disposed 
to  make  war  on  their  own  account,  for  they  all  knew  that  this 
western  territory  was  necessary  to  their  future  growth.  The  Britr 
ish  Government  was  at  first  disposed  to  let  them  fight  it  out  for 
themselves,  and  advised  them  to  form  a  plan  of  united  action. 
Accordingly,  in  1754,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the 
New  England  colonies  sent  delegates  to  a  meeting  at  Albany.  Here 
the  "Albany  plan  of  union,"  proposed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
agreed  upon.  But  it  looked  so  much  like  an  American  govern- 
ment, independent  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  British  Government 
rejected  it ;  while  it  gave  the  king  so  much  power  that  the  colo- 
nies rejected  it  also.     It  is  interesting,  however,  as  a  sign  of  union. 


n  (forbid)  auy  liiw  at  Gougresa  wljich  he  sliould 
toQsiuer  wriinj;  iir  unwise. 

149,  England  and  France  both  began  to  send  troops  to 
America,  for  both  knew  that  war  must  soon  come.  The  colon 
also  were  everywhere  stirring  with  warlike  preparations.  In  June, 
1755,  a  force  of  British  regulars  and  provincial  (colonial)  troopa 
sailed  from  Boston,  and  captured  the  few  remaining  French  forta 

I4S   Wliat  is  raid  of  the  union  at  chK  EneUsh  pnlonli^t    What  nas  the  <ll( 
ei>w  hPtwran  Chin  and  tomier  WRraT    What  dirl  the  Rrrtinh  UoTcrniDenC  ul>..._. 
Whnt  meeting  of  oolnnial  deleKSCw  took  placet    Wlmt  plan  did  ic  adopti    Wbr 
was  the  plan  rejeeieil  hy  both  partlMf    Why  ia  the  plan  interentlne* 

149.  What  was  now  done  bv  England  and  France^  By  the  colontesT  What  li 
Bddot  IheNovaScotiasipedEIiou!  What  is  said  of  Braddnok'g  marehr  Ot  his 
defeat?   Of  the  Crown  Point  eipedlHonf  Of  the  BvenUof  17Mt 


I 
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in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  Iw  tlie  same  month,  General  Braddoct^ 
a  brave,  obstinate,  and  self-confident  British  officer,  marelied  from 
Tirginia  through  Pennsylvania  i^ainst  Fort  Du  Queane.  He  ex- 
pected to  fight  the  French  and  Indians  in  line  of  battle,  and  refusodf 
to  heed  the  advice  of  Washington,  who  was  one  of  his  aides,  to 
send  scouts  in  advance.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Dn  Qnesne,  a 
few  French  and  Indiana  completely  surprised  Braddock's  long  line, 
killed  him  and  more  than  half  his  men,  and  chaacd  the  rest  for 
miles  on  the  road  back  to  Virginia,  The  only  real  resistance  waa 
made  by  Waahington  and  his  Virginians,  who  fought  from  behind 
trees  in  Indian  fashion,  and  ohectcd  the  pursuit  A  month  later, 
a  New  York  expedition  agwnat  Crown  Point,  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  defeated  llie  French  and  Indians,  imder  Baron  Dieskan, 
T  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Geoige,  hut  did  no  more.  The  year 
IISB  thus  closed  badly  for  the  English, 

The  expedition  to  Acadia,  above  referred  lo,  only  completed  the 
previous  conqiieat  of  Ihis  seclion  of  l!ie  country  (§  76).  From  lliis  lime 
tlie  whole  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scolia  and  New  Brunswick)  becnme  anEng- 
Jish  province,  as  it  still  remains.  The  expedition  was  diagniced  by  a 
srofis  act  of  cruelty  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  EnLdish.  The 
French  tnhsbitania  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  their  churffies.  They 
were  then  seized  and  sent  southward  along  the  coast  to  different  Engl  ish 
colonies;  and  their  houses  and  crops  were  buiiied  to  prevent  their  return 
to  tlieir  homes.  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  tells  a  louching  story  of 
the  unhsppy  exiles. 

150.  Declaration  of  War  was  made  by  both  England  and 
France  in  the  spring  of  1756,  so  that  the  war  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  America.  The  British  Government  was  at  first  very  inefil- 
cient,  and  sent  out  worthless  ofhcers  to  America,  so  that  little  waa 
accomplished  during  the  two  years  1756  and  I7fi7.  The  Englisli 
and  provincial  forcea  marched  hither  and  thither,  fighting  little,. 
and  gradually  drawing  back  before  their  enemiea.  The  French 
were  now  commanded  by  a  great  soldier,  Montcalm.  Ills  forcea 
were  not  laigc,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  Each  Englisli 
force  acted  for  itself,  while  he  nsed  all  his  men  together  against 
one  point  after  another.  He  thus,  for  two  years,  held  the  Englishi 
out  of  the  disputed  territory,  captured  the  few  forts  which  they 


IGO,  When  was  war  dedarpd?  What 
BvltieEnKUHh  and  provincial  troops-  W 
did  lie  acfotupUsh!    What  auucesspB  illd  In 
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had  built  along  the  northern  border 
the  Indians  to  his  support. 

By  providcial  troopa  are  meant  the  soldiers  fumislieii  by  the  prov- 
inces or  colonies.  Tbe  Biiiisli  troops  in  America  in  1758  numbered  about 
50,000.    Of  Iliese,  38,000  were  provincials,  and  33,000  were  rcgulare. 

151.  Tbe  Tear  175S  changed  ail  tbk  One  of  the  greatest 
uien  in  English  history,  Wil- 
liam Pitl,  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  everything  fell  his 
influence.  Inefficient  officers 
were  got  out  of  the  nay,  and 
the  whole  English  force  was 
thrown  upon  the  French  at 
throe  points.  In  July,  a  sea 
expedition  captured  Louis- 
hurgh,  on  Cape  Breton  Island 
{§  76).  In  November,  a  land 
expedition  captured  Fort  Dii 
Quesne  without  resigtance,  and 
renamed  it  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pitteburgh).  The  only  fail- 
ure of  the  year  was  that  of  an 

expedition  against  Ticouderoga,  where  Montcalm  commanded  in 
person.  It  assaulted  the  French  works,  and  was  defeated  after 
losing  about  1,600  men.  But  a  part  of  the  English  force  drove 
the  French  out  of  northwestern  New  York,  and  captured  Fort 
Fronlenae,  on  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  Kingston 

<  stands. 

152.  Tbese  Snecesscs  were  greatly  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
ElStt  bronght  in  the  colonies  to  help  the  regular  troops.  Provincial 
troops  took  part  in  all  these  expeditionB,  and  thns  learned  to  make 

and  to  have  confidence  in  themselves.     Many  of  the  Am 
officers  who  afterward  took  part  in  the  Revolution  received  their 
training  in  the  campaigns  of  tbe  French  and  Indian  War. 


II 
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158  The  Year  1759  was  stiil  more  sutcesaful  It  was  kujwa 
that  the  Eiighsh  intended  to 
attack  Quebec  thia  }eur,  and 
Montcahii  was  firced  to  draw 
off  most  of  hia  troops  to  de- 
fend that  citj  Consequently, 
iRondcrcg^  Lrown  Point, 
and  a  strong  French  fort. 
Fort  Niagara,  fell  into  tbo 
hands  of  the  English  without 
much  resistance  From  Louis' 
bui^li  the  English,  under  Geo< 
eral  Wolfe  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  attaik  Que- 
bec Their  shtpi  gase  them 
commaud  of  the  ri\er,  but 
above  them  rose  the  lofty 
cliffs  on  whose  top  the  fortifi 
cations  of  Quebec  had  been  built  The  French  could  not  be 
tempted  to  come  out  of  their  stronghold  and  after  a  siege  of 
neirly  three  months  the  English  v,e.Te  \er\  much  diSLOuraged 
T^nall}  Wolfe  decided  to  climb  the  cliffs  and  find  the  enemy, 

151.  Qnebee. — On  the  appointed  night,  Wolfe's  army  floated 
down  the  river  in  boats,  and  was  landed  on  the  little  river-beaoii 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  All  through  the  niijht  the  men  were 
clambering  up  the  precipice,  which  the  French  had  not  taken  thft 
trouble  to  guard ;  the  sailors  dragged  up  eight  or  ten  small  cannon 
with  them;  and,  in  the  morning  of  September  13,  the  Englisb 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  front  of  the  upper 
city.  There  were  still  walls  to  be  attacked ;  but  Montcalm,  startle^ 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  English,  moved  his  army  out,  and 
fought  a  battle  on  the  open  plain.  Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalu^ 
were  killed,  but  tiie  French  were  completely  defeated.  Five  dayaj 
afterward,  the  city  was  surremiered. 
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Both  generals  lived  long  enoiigli  1o  kuow  llie  resitlL  of  tlje  bailie. 
Wolfe,  when  Uilii  of  it,  said,  •' Tlien  I  die  liiippy."  Moiilcalin,  when 
laid  that  he  must  (iie.  said,  "  3o  miicli  tbe  better;  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
tlie  Burteuder  of  Quebec." 

155.  The  Conqnest  of  Canada  followed  in  iTilO.  Montreal 
Burrendered  to  the  English.  Then  the  other  French  forts  were 
given  up  as  mpidly  as  English  troops  could  be  sent  to  tnkc  them. 
The  French  troops  were  sent  home  to  France,  and  the  French  do- 
minion in  North  America  was  over.  Man;  of  the  Indians  disliked 
to  see  the  British  troops  holding  the  forts  in  their  territory.  In 
1763,  Ponliac,  an  Ottawa  chief  living  near  Detroit,  formed  a  league 
of  Indian  tribes  to  destroy  the  new-comers.  But  the  plan  was  re- 
vealed by  a  friendly  Indian  ;  the  attack  on  Detroit  nas  beaten 
back;  and  the  Indians,  after  some  hard  fighting,  begged  for  peace. 
The  "  League  of  Pontiac"  was  the  last  great  Indian  revolt. 

Though  the  war 
was  over  on  tbecon- 
tlnent  of  North  Am- 
erica, it  continued 
elsewhere  for  about 
threeyears.  England 
and  Ii^ncc  were  still 
figiitinj;  on  the  ocean, 
and  wherever  elllier 
could  reach  the other'a 

156.  Spain  en- 
tered the  war,  in 
1T62,  to  aasist 
Prance.  In  that  year, 
an  English  expedi- 
tion, with  many  pro- 
vincial troops  in  it, 
sailed  to  the  Spanish 
island  of  Cnba,  and 
captured  the  rich  city  of  Havana.  The  people  of  the  colonies  I 
now  sent  out  privateers  against  Spanish  commerce  ;  and  the  growth 
of  the  colonies  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  privateers  in  this    | 
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war  outdiimbcrDd,  in    vesaels,  guns,  and   men,  tlie  wliole    Eiigliali 
navy  of  150  years  before,  when  the  colonies  were  founded. 

167.  Tbe  Peace  of  Paris  closed  the  wariu  1763.  Great  Britain 
Iiad  coEopletely  conquered  both  France  and  Spain,  and  the  two 
conquered  nations  consented  to  surrender  to  her  the  whole  of 
North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain  gave  up  Florida  to 
Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  Havana  (§  156).  France  gave  up 
all  her  possessions  in  North  America,  giving  her  conqueror,  Great 
Britain,  all  the  portion  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivei',  and  her  ally, 
Spain,  the  portion  west  of  that  river,  including  the  city  of  New 
C>rleaua. 

158.  Lonlstana. — Spain  kept  the  name  of  Louisiana  for  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  she  had  received 
from  France.  It  covered,  in  general,  the  great  rejfion  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  from  British  America 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (g  332).  Almost  all  this  region,  however, 
was  then  a  wilderness,  excepting  small  portions  of  the  present 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  New  Orleans  was  the  only  im- 
portant city,  St.  Genevieve  was  the  oldest  settlement  in  Missouri. 
St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764. 

One  of  Lhe  founders  of  St,  Louis,  Pierre  Chouteau,  lived  in  the  city 
until  bis  dcatli  in  1849,  uiui  witjiee.sed  tlie  euormuus  changes  in  its  con- 

159.  Tbe  Leadii^  Events  of  the  war  are  a$  follows  : 
1754-7:  Frendi  Si'ecttn. 

17B4:  Surrender  of  Fort  Necessity 5147 

Alliany  Plan  of  Union ""148 

175S;  Ernddock's  Defeat 149 

Conquest  of  Novii  Scotia  (Bnzliah  Buccess). .  149 

Battle  of  Ijake  George  (English  Ruccesa). 149 

1756;  Wardoclared 148 

175B-7:  General  French  success.   ..              .  ,  149 
1758-88:  Biinilgh  B'lBcaa. 

1758:  Pitt  becomes  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment   IM 

Capture  of  LouiBbursh 151 

Capture  nf  Piilsburgh  151 

Battle  of  Ticonderogft  (French  success) IBl 
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1758-63:  English  Success. 

1759:  Capture  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and 

Niagara §158 

Capture  of  Quebec 154 

1760:  Conquest  of  Canada 155 

1762:  Capture  of  Havana. . 156 

1763:  Pontiac's  Conspiracy 155 

Peace  of  Paris 157 

SUPPLEBfElITARY  QUESTIONS. 

Locations. — (School-map  locations  in  italics). —  Locate  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  the  Monongahela  River;  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass.;  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia  (§76);  Lake  George,  N.  Y.;  Cape  Breton  Island  (§  76); 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Frontenac,  Canada;  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.; 
Quebec;  Montreal;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Havana;  New  Orleans,  La.;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     Bound  the  territory  then  called  Louisiana. 

Review. — In  what  year  did  the  French  and  Indian  War  begin? 
What  fort  did  Washington  surrender?  Give  the  date  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat. Of  the  declaration  of  war.  Of  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  and 
battle  of  Ticonderoga.  Of  the  capture  of  Quebec.  Give  the  name  of 
the  English  commander.  Of  the  French  commander.  Give  the  date  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  Of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontine,  and  the  peace 
of  Paris.  What  did  Spain  give  up  to  Great  Britain?  What  did  France 
give  up  to  Spain?    What  was  its  principal  city? 

(3)  State  of  the  Colonies. 

160.  The  Popnlation  of  the  colonies  was  about  2,000,000  in 

1760;  and  the  colonies  bad  grown  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 

strength  and  confidence.     Their  men  bad  fought  beside  British 

regulars,  and  had  sometimes  held  their  ground  when  the  regulars 

had  run  away.     Thirty  thousand  of  them  had  given  up  their  lives  in 

the  war,  and  many  of  the  colonists  were  inclined  to  feel  and  say  that 

the  colonies  had  done  more  than  their  share  of  the  fighting.     None 

of  the  colonies  had  yet  spread  beyond  the  Allegtianies,  but  a  few 

adventurous  hunters  were  in  the  habit  of  crossingr  the  mountains 

yearly  ;  and  they  brought  back  such  favorable  reports  of  the  beauty 

and  fertility  of  the  new  country  that  settlements  there  were  begun 

within  a  few  years. 

The  first  settlement  in  Tennessee,  led  by  Jamos  Robertson,  wns 
made  in  1768;  the  first  in  Kentucky,  led  by  Daniel  Boone,  in  1769. 
There  was  no  effort  to  settle  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  come. 

•i'*««^«Q  of  the  colnnle**?    Had  they  srown  In  numbers 

-  •M  war?    Had  population  Rpread  beyond  the 
Htof  tbe  wettem  hunters  have? 
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161.  In  Wealth,  the  colonies  were  growing  atill  faster,  and  they 
began  to  ioofc  like  a.  well-settled  country.  The  people  had  become 
comfortalile  and  even  prosperous,  and  some  of  them  were  consid- 
ered wealthy.  Agriculture  had  improved,  and  a  great  variety  of 
crops  was  grown.  The  Navigation  Acta  (§  71)  had  not  destroyed 
their  trade.  Id  1700,  the  colonies  had  sent  to  England  about 
$1,300,000  worth  of  produce,  and  received  about  the  same  amount 
of  English  manufactures.  In  1760,  they  sent  about  four  times  as 
much,  and  received  nearly  aeveo  times  as  much.  All  trade  to  other 
countries  than  England  was  said  to  be  illegal,  but  was  nevertheless 
carried  on  largely.  Newspapers  and  books  had  become  common 
since  the  first  American  printing-press  had  been  set  up  at  CaDibridgc 
in  1639.  The  establishment  of  King's  College  (now  Columbia)  in 
New  York  City,  in  1754,  increased  the  number  of  colleges  to  six. 

The  Bis  colleges  were  Harvard,  in  Massachusetts,  founded  in  1638; 
William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  in  169S;  Yale,  in  Conneclicut.  in  1700; 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  at  Princelon),  in  1746;  Ihe  Universily 
of  Pennsjlvanift,  in  1749;  and  King's  (now  Columbia),  in  New  York,  in 
1754. 

162.  The  Union  of  the  colonies  had  grown  still  more  rapidly. 
During  the  war,  they  had  at  first  called  themselves  provincials,  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  BritisL  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  them  began  to  call  themselves  Americans,  instead  of  Eng- 

•  lishracn,  Virginians,  or  New-England  era.  The  colonies  were  no 
longer  altogether  separate  peoples.  They  had  come  to  have  com- 
mon interests  and  a  common  spirit,  and  they  were  now  very  certain 
to  unite  against  any  enemy  that  was  dangerous  to  all  of  them,  just 
as  they  had  united  against  the  French  power  of  the  north  and  west. 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  unite  ngainst  the  French ;  bnt  it 
was  certain  that  they  would  act  toward  any  new  enemy,  even  their 
mother-country,  just  aa  they  had  acted  toward  t!ie  French.  It 
ought  to  have  been  evident  in  England  tiiat  her  colonies  in  North 
America  had  come  to  be  so  strong  and  so  united  that  it  was  now 
needful  for  the  British  Govemmont  to  be  very  wise  and  pmdent, 
in  order  that  it  might  not  mate  itself  appear  to  be  their  enemy. 


lOB,  What  iB  Bald  or  tlie  union  of  the  colonlesr    Wlml.  

'■     '  It  the  WW?    Whnt  name  bPBan  to  be  need  now  •    How 


Injt  the  WW?    whnt  name  bPBan  to  be  uBed  now  •    Hoi 
How  was  It  certain  that  Ihey  wDnld  act  toward  an; 
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163.  Tbe  British  GoTemment  was  neither  wise  nor  prudent 
Moat  of  iu  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliameut,  which  was 
not  elected  by  the  whole  people.  Bj  artful  conlrivance  or  by  acci- 
dent, the  IttWH  of  election  were  such  that  a  few  rich  men,  nobles  at 
laodowncrs,  cuutrolled  the  election  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Coiaraons  (§3t).  In  most  matters,  these  richer  men 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  which  opposed  one  another, 
regard  to  American  aifairs,  they  were  now  united  by  heavy  taxes 
in  a  claim  which  could  not  help  making  them  the  enemy  of  t' 

164.  Taxes  in  Great  Britain  were  now  very  heavy,  and  most  of 
ihem  fell  on  the  riuher  men.  Ueretofore  they  had  thought  little 
about  America,  considering  it  only  a  wilderness,  from  which  no 
money  could  be  ohtained.  Now  thoy  saw  the  colonies  voting  laige 
sum»  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  they  at  once  began  to 
think  of  lightening  their  own  taxes  by  laying  taxes  on  the  colonies. 
The  Parliament  had  forced  the  kings  to  yield  to  it  the  power  to 
lay  taxes  in  Great  Britain:  it  now  began  to  claim  a  right  to  lay 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  even  against  the  will  of  the  colonies  thera- 

A  nation  verj  often  provides  for  wars  or  nllior  imexpecled  expenses 
by  borrowing  money.  The  written  promises  \a  pay  iire  called  bonds, 
and  llie  nation  pays  interest  on  them  yearly,  raisin;;  the  money  for  the 
payments  by  tenes.  Tlie  English  debt  bad  sictulily  increased  from 
about  $8,800,000  in  1689  to  about  (700.000.000  iti  1763,  and  the  luxes 
for  payment  of  annual  interest  hod  become  very  burdensome.  Qreat 
Britain  claimed  that  much  of  the  debt  lind  arisen  in  defending  the  colo- 
nies from  the  French,  and  that  the  colonies  ou^ht  In  be  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  a  part  of  the  interest.  Tiie  colonies  clitinicd  that  neither  they 
uor  ibe  French  colonics  had  desired  war.  that  they  had  been  dragged 
into  war  by  France  and  England,  and  lliat  the  English  colonies  had 
fully  paid  their  share  of  the  expense.  At  any  rate,  they  were  determined 
not  to  submit  to  be  taxed  by  another  people. 

165.  The  Feellnf  of  the  Colonies  was  that  this  claim  of  the 
u'liament  was  highly  unjust.     Each  colony  was  ruled  by  its  own 


Md  la  American  atTalrn? 

IS4.  What  la  said  of  taxes  In  fli-ut  Britain)  Whr  hnd  A 
thoueht  o1  heretofore!  Why  was  It  now  thought  of!  Vlhax  nu> 
bj  ParllsmeDt! 

185.  What  was  the  feeling  of  tlie  r 
~  ir  the  unbnlea?  Why  nere  ihe  a 
WbKt  then  waa  the  reaaon  for  i| 
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aasembly,  or  legislature,  elected  by  nearly  the  whole  people,  no! 
by  a.  few  rich  men.  As  the  representatives  of  the  people,  thesd 
assemblies  alone  bad  always  taxed  the  people ;  and  the  king's  goxn 
ernora  bad  only  nanied  the  amount  which  they  desired.  The  eoloi 
nists  bad  thus  ulwaya  taxed  themselves,  through  their  assemblieB, 
as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  taxed  themselves,  through  tb^ 
Parliatueut  The  colonists  were  not  allowed  to  send  represent* 
lives  to  Parliament  No  men  will  submit  willingly  to  be  taxed  bj( 
a  body  in  which  they  are  not  represented,  and  the  eolonists  werij 
already  too  strong  to  be  foreed  to  submit.  On  tiiis  question,  (^ 
"  Taxation  without  Ru presentation,"  the  Parliament  and  the  colft 
nies  were  now  to  quarrel  for  twelve  years  until /o«e  was  used:  thi 
came  the  Revolutionary  War  (§  193), 


PERIOD  v.— COLONIAL  RESISTANCE:  1763-1775. 

(1)    The  Stamp  Act. 

166,  British  Refnlallon  of  the  Colonies. — Laws  to  regulate 
the  colonies  and  their  ufiair?  had  frequently  been  passed  by  Parliw 
ment.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  act  to  establish  a  post-oflic^ 
system,  were  useful  to  the  colonies,  and  were  accepted  by  then 
willingly.  Others,  such  as  the  Navigation  Acts  and  the  acts  to  fcn?^ 
bid  manufactures  in  the  colonies  (§  71),  they  had  not  been  stroii| 
enough  to  resist  openly,  but  had  evaded  or  disobeyed  them  as  ffl| 
as  possible.  Of  late  years,  whenever  the  British  Government  had 
tried  to  enforce  these  laws,  it  had  failed.  Nevertheless,  it  no* 
Tindertook  to  do  a  still  more  difficult  thing.  In  1764,  soon  aftfl) 
peace  was  made,  Parliament  first  declared  that  it  had  a  right  to  ti 
the  colonies.  It  went  no  farther  at  the  time,  but  waited  to  b(| 
how  the  colonies  would  receive  this  claim.  But  the  colonies  wei> 
as  Qsual,  very  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and  paid  little  attentiti 
to  the  declaration  of  Parliament. 


treqiiPTitly  been  pflnaeii  by  ParHwni'a 
'  wliifh  i!NI  they  rtisobyt  Were  the 
Wbh  aiiythlDK  riirUier  done  HC  tlie  tl 
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167.  The  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  In  the  spring 
of  1765.  It  had  been  prepared  by  the  head 
of  tlie  British  Government,  Geoi^  Grea- 
ville,  and  was  to  go  into  force  in  the  follow- 
ing November.  From  that  time,  no  news- 
papers or  almanacs  could  be  published  in 
the  coloniea,  no  marriage-certificate  could 
be  given,  and  no  documents  could  be  used 
in  law-suits,  unless  stamps,  bought  from 
British  government  ^ents,  were  placed  on  ^^^^^H^^^HI 
them.     Laws  were  tUso  passed  to  enforce    ^^^^H^^^^fll  ■ 

the  Navigation  Acts,  and  to  send  soldiers  to  Brhtsb  stxxf.  ^^^J 

America.  The  expenses  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  ^^^H 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  staiupi',  so  that  the  colonists  were  ^^^| 
really  culled  upon  to  pay  the  British  soldiers  who  were  to  force  ^^^^| 
them  to  submit  to  taxation  by  Parliament.  ^^^^| 

Such  stamp-duties  are  one  of  the   eiisiesC  wajs  of  paying  tAxca.      ^^^^| 
They  have  l)een  used  since  in  tliis  couniry,  and  are  still  used  to  a  less     ^^^^1 
estent.    We  submit  to  such  Imtes  now  because  Ihej  are  laid  by  our-      ^^^^ 
selves  through  our  representatives,  and.  if  the  peojile  think  the  taxes 
unjust,  Ihey  can  clmnge  the  taxes  by  cbangiug  their  representatives. 
The  colonists  resisted  tlie  taxes,  because  they  were  laid  by  liie  rppresen-  _ 

talives  of  another  people.  They  knew  that,  if  iLey  submilted  id  this  ^^^J 
little  matter,  thej  would  soon  be  lazed  in  far  heavier  ways,  and  yet  ^^^^| 
would  never  be  ahle  1o  diange  tlic  representalivca  or  the  laxes.  ^^^H 

16S.  In  America,  when  the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  it,  ^^^B 
there  was  no  longer  any  want  of  attention.  All  the  colonies  ^^^1 
bummed  with  the  signs  of  resistance.  Able  and  eloquent  men, 
lite  James  Otis  in  Massachusetts,  and  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia, 
only  spoke  for  the  whole  people  in  declaring  that  the  colonies  ^^^J 
would  never  submit  The  assemblies,  as  fast  as  they  met,  declared  ^^^^| 
that  Partiainent  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  Associations,  ^^^^| 
called  Sons  of  Liberty,  were  formed  to  help  the  resistance.  As  ^^^^| 
soon  as  the  stamps  were  sent  over,  mobs  seized  and  burned  ^^^| 
them;    and   the   stamp-officers    were   friifhteiied    into    resigning.     ^^^^| 

157.  Whal  tesalil  of  the  Slamp  Aol?  WTio  harl  prapaivd  11  r  Whpn  was  il  lo  xo  ^^^^ 
iDlfl  force*  Wbal  rlld  it  prnviilp)'  Wlinl  othKr  laws  Htm  psssudr  Howwtrre  Iba  I 
rKpennes  dT  tlHf  M>id  kirs  tt>  Xm  paid  ^ 

158.  What  irn*  Ibr  rfT*^  of  Ibe  Dews  in  Amvrica^  Whal  decUnitlonii  were 
naile  (or  the  people!  Wl  •»-■— 'nns  we™  made  Ijif  the  lUMialilieaF  Wbat 
Hociuioiu  were  runiu  '  - —  *—  mota!    Wbot  wu  the  reuilt  on  the  I 

K*  ^J  when  the  aft  wu  ■>-  ^^^^ 
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When  the  day  came  for  the  act  to  go  into  force,  there  were  no 
stamps  to  be  bought,  and  no 
officers  to  sell  them.  The 
Stamp  Act  had  failed. 

Pitrick  Henry,  a  jouDg 
law;ei'  and  brilliant  orator,  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly. Id  his  speech  ou  the 
Slump  Act,  he  named  several 
nilers  who  bad  been  -killed  as 
tyrants,  and  when  he  spoke  the 
name  of  Qeorge  III.  (king  of 
Oreat  Britain),  be  was  inter- 
rupted by  cries  of  "Treason!" 
When  the  noiae  died  away,  be 
concluded:  "George  III.  may 
profit  by  their  example.  If  this 
he  trenson,  make  the  most  of 
it."  His  resolutions,  adopted 
by  tiie  assembly,  were  the  bold- 
est ileciaration  of  colonial  rights 
that  had  yet  been  made. 

169.  The  Stamp-Aet  Congress,  the  first  sign  of  united  resist- 
ance (§  162),  met  at  New  York  City,  October  1,  1705.  It  had 
been  proposed  by  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  about  the  same  time. 
All  but  four  of  the  colonies  sent  delegates  to  it;  and  all  the  colo- 
nies supported  it.  It  had  no  authority  to  make  laws;  but  h agreed 
on  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  sent  petitions  to 
the  king  and  Parliament  to  respect  those  rights.  The  language  of 
the  congress  was  carefully  made  as  gentle  as  possible ;  but  its  meet- 
ing was  evidently  a  sign  of  danger,  if  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  punish  any  one  for  resisting  the  Stamp  Act. 

170.  The  British  Goremment  was  taken  aback  by  the  stir  in 
America.  English  manufacturers  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  for  the  American  merchants  and  people  had  agreed 
not  to  buy  any  more  English  goods  until  the  repeal  should  take 
place.  Pitt  and  other  friends  of  the  colonies  in  Parliament  ui^ed 
the  repeal.     Finally,  there  was  a  change  of  government  in  Great 


Patkioe  Henh 
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'    WbstiBgald 
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Britain,  anollier  political  party  came  into  power,  and  early  in  1766 
the  act  was  repealed.  I'arliament  still  declared  its  right  to  tai  the 
colonies,  if  it  ehoold  wiah  to  do  bo  ;  but  the  Americans  were  con- 
Tinced  tliat  it  would  never  again  attempt  to  do  ao,  and  were  willing 
to  make  the  repeal  pleasant  for  Great  Britain.  And  so,  for  more 
than  a  year,  they  endeavored  in  every  way  to  show  their  affection 
for  the  mother-country,  Some  difficulties  yet  remained.  The 
New  York  assembly  refused  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  British 
troops,  as  Parliament  had  directed ;  and  the  assemblies  of  some  of 
the  other  colonies  engaged  in  small  quarrels  with  their  governors ; 
but  the  colonists  in  general  Wei'o  very  anxious  to  show  that  they 
were  "  loyal  subjects  of  iho  king — God  bless  him  !" 

171.  The  Rlgbt  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  had  not  hitherto  been  denied  by  the  colonists  (§71). 
They  had  not  thought  very  much  about  the  matter,  but  they  knew 
that  Parliament  paid  for  a  large 
navy  to  protect  trade,  and  tbey 
agreed  that  Parliament  bad  the 
riglit  to  regulate  the  trade 
which  was  thus  protected 
Thev  had  therefore  submitted 
to  the  Navigation  Acta,  though 
tbev  obeyed  them  as  little  as 
possible  But  the  unfortunate 
btamp  Act  had  compelled  the 
colonists  to  think  about  the 
matter,  and  many  of  them 
began  to  see  that  a  Pailia  ■ 
ment  in  which  lhe>  »ere  not 
represented  had  no  more  nght 
to  interfere  with  their  propertv 
on  the  ocean  than  on  the  Ian  1  At  farst,  tbey  otil)  suggested 
different  means  bv  which  members  from  the  colonies  might  be 
admitted  to  Pariiament.  Manj  eminent  men  in  Greit  Britain 
dcaired  such  an  arrangement,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  haie 

U!  WhnliliJUiej  submit  fj!  What  sff^ci  did  ihe'siamp 
y  WM«t  firBiBiureestfftt  Wlio(iiipporteditinara»tBrit»iiit 
;*    t>r  liJi  frieodt  In  PullameDtt 
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been  BucceaafQl,  But  the  king,  an  honest  but  very  obstinate  man, 
had  lofty  ideas  of  bis  own  dignity,  and  was  determined  to  mabe 
the  colonies  submit  without  debate.  His  friends  in  Parliament 
now  began  a  new  scheme,  which  increased  all  the  preyioua  diffi- 
cnlties  a  hundredfold. 

172.  Commercial  TaxBtion. — In  ITST,  Pariiament  passed  an 
act  to  lay  taxes  on  tea  and  a  few  other  articles  exported  to  Amer- 
ica ;  another  to  send  revenue  cutnraiasioners  to  America,  to  punish 
any  refusal  to  pay  the  tax;  and  another  ordering  the  New  York 
assembly  to  pass  no  more  laws  until  it  should  furnish  suppliea  to 
the  soldiers  (§  170).  These  acts  left  the  colonists  no  choice.  They 
had  now  no  time  to  devise  plans  for  being  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. Their  first  business  was  to  resist  what  they  now  began  to 
consider  a  foreign  tyranny. 

As  Massac] iiisetts  was  the  leading  commercial  colony,  much  ot  the 
lirst  resistance  centred  there.  lis  leaders  were  James  Otis,  a  most  elo- 
quent speaker,  who  afterward  became  iusiine:  John  H.incucit,  a  Boston 
merchant;  John  Adams,  a  young  lawyer,  afterward  Presiilent;  Samuel 
Adams,  one  of  the  first  advocafes  of  independence;  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  colony's  agent  imd  adviser  in  London,  Tlie  lending  roy- 
alists were  Governor  Tliomns  Ilutcliinsou,  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
his  brother-inlnw  Andrew  Oliver,  one  of  his  council. 

178.  Whigs  and  Tories. — For  nearly  six  years  the  colonists 
kept  np  a  peaceable  resistance  to  the  tasing  acts  of  Parliament. 
The  resistance  took  the  shape  of  a  general  agreement  by  the  people 
not  to  buy,  sell,  or  use  the  articles  on  which  the  taxes  had  been 
laid,  80  as  to  avoid  paying  the  taxes.  Those  who  adopted  this 
plan  willingly,  and  who  supported  the  colonics  against  the  mother- 
country,  took  the  name  of  Whigs.  Those  who  refused  to  resist  the 
mother-country  in  any  way  were  called  Tories,  As  the  Whigs 
were  nearly  ali  the  people,  and  were  very  much  in  earnest,  the  few 
Tories  were  compelled  by  bodily  fear  to  join  in  the  general  agree- 

Wiig  and  Tory  had  for  many  years  been  llie  names  ot  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  England  (g  491). 

171.  The  Six  Tears'  Struggle,  though  it  was  meant  to  be  peace- 


i:a.  What  three  BOW  were  pasBed  by  Parliam 
OD  tlie  culnnrstH'    What  was  the  first  biiaiiieBH  ot  i 

171.  What  wax  dona  for  tbe  next  bU 
werelhaWhlgst    Who  were  the  Torieaf    mij. 
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able,  was  continually  turning  toward  open  violence.     In  1768,  the 

revenue   commissi  oners  in   Boeton  seized  John   Uancock's  sloop 

Liberty,  and  a  mob  chased  them  to  a  British  frigate  in  the  harbor. 

Four  Britisli  regiments,  under  General  Ciage,  then  took  possession 

of  Boston.     There  was  constant  bad  feeling  between  the  Boston 

people  and  the  soldiers,  or  "  redcoats ;"  insulting  language   waa 

used  on  both  sides ;  and  there  were  a 

number  of  streetrfightB  with  sticks,  fists, 

or  snow-balla.     All  this  resulted  in  the 

"Boston  Massacre,"  March  5,  1770,  in 

which  the  soldiers  fired  on  the  people, 

killed  three,  and  wounded  nianj  others. 

In  New  York,  a  little  earlier,  the  people 

best  the  soldier'*  m  a  street  flight      In 

North  Cdrohna,  the  governor  defeated 

a  part  of  the  people  in  a  pitched  battle 

(St  98)       In    177i    a   number   of  the 

Rhode    Island    people    captured    and 

burned    a  kings   vessel,   the    Cfaspee, 

which  had  been  unpleasantly  active  in 

coUei  ting  duties  from  vessels  belonging  ^°^''  Hahcoot 

to  FroMdence      Ihose  who  took  part  in  such  affairs  were  evidently 

growing  bolder,  and  any  attempt  tu  punish  them,  if  they  had  been 

caught,  would  have  met  with  resistance  from  the  colonies,  and  that 

would  have  been  war. 

176.  Parliament  and  the  Assemblies. — All  these  aSmrs  occa- 
sioned much  anger  in  Parliament,  though  it  was  not  eauy  to  see 
what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  or  puniiih  them.  Angry  resolutions 
were  passed,  declaring  the  Massachusetta  people  rebels,  and  acts  to 
make  the  collection  of  tanes  more  certain.  The  assemblies  an- 
swered by  declaring  their  own  rights,  and  denying  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  pass  any  such  laws.  The  colonists  cared  very  mnch 
more  for  the  resolutions  of  their  own  assemblies  than  they  did  for 
those  of  Parliament,  and  their  resistance  liee&tno  M>  much  the 
bolder.  In  177-2,  Parn:im..'iit  i,rd<;red  those  who  had  Inimcd  the 
le  sent  Id   1::_'-  ■■■''.  If  they  should  bo  canght. 
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Again  the  HMeinblieB  denied  the  right  of  Pflrliament  to  pass  s 
law;  and  the  colonists  wero  ready  to  I'esist  the  enforcement  o 
law.     The  plain  question  iiad  como  to  be  whether  Parliament  ¥ 
or  was  not  to  ;;ovorn  the  colonies  as  it  aaw  fit. 

i;e.  The  Tea  Tax In  1770,  Parliament  tried  a  change  of 

plan.  The  taxes  were  taken  off  all  the  articles  except  tea,  and  the 
tax  on  tea  was  fixed  at  only  threepence,  or  about  six  cents,  aponnd. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  English  leu-tn  ere  bants,  in  1773,  to 
send  cargoes  of  tea  to  America  at  a  price  threepence  lower  than 
that  which  had  always  been  paid,  so  that  tlio  price  wonid  b«  no 
greater  than  it  bad  always  been,  even  after  the  tax  was  paid.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  this  way,  wiien  the  tea  was  distributed  through  the 
colonics,  not  only  the  Tories,  but  the  women,  and  all  who  liked  to 
driiik  lea,  would  bay  it  at  the  old  price,  without  seeing  that  they 
were  really  paying  the  taxes  and  obeying  Parliament. 

177.  This  Plan  may  have  been  a  very  cunning  way  to  meet 
the  difficulty,  but  it  was  certainly  not  a  brave  or  honest  way,  and 
the  Americans  now  resisted  it  witli  a  kind  of  Hngry  contempt.  At 
Charleston  they  stored  the  cai^oes  of  tea  in  dnnip  cellars,  where 
the  tea  was  soon  spoiled.  At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
places,  they  refused  to  allow  the  tea  ships  to  land  their  cargoes,  and 
sent  them  back  to  England.  At  Boston  they  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing,  but  the  British  officers  would  not  allow  the  ships  to  leave 
the  harbor.  The  Boston  people  therefore  took  a  more  violent 
means,  which  is  commonly  called  the  "Boston  Tea  Party."  A 
very  orderiy  mob,  disguised  as  Indians,  hoarded  the  ships,  De- 
cember 16,  1773,  and  threw  their  340  chests  of  tea  into  the  har- 
bor. In  one  way  or  another,  at  nil  the  towns  on  the  coast,  the 
colonists  were  saccessful  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  tea  from 
being  distributed  through  the  ooloriios  to  tempt  the  people  to  bay 
it.     Parliament  wb«  again  dcfciiti'd. 

178.  The  Four  Intolemblp  Act».— Pariiament  now  so  com- 
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THE  FOUR  INTOLERABLE  ACTS.  89 

pletely  lost  its  temper  that  it  took  the  last  st«ps  to  open  conflict. 
It  passed,  among  others,  four  acts  wliiuh  the  colonies  conld  not 
help  resiiiting.  The  first  was  the  Boston  Fort  Bill :  it  forhade  all 
vessels  to  leave  or  enter  Boston  harbor.  Its  object  was  to  punish 
the  Boston  people  by  destroying  their  trade ;  its  effect  was  to 
anger  all  the  colonists  against  Parliament,  The  second  was  the 
Massachusetts  Bill :  it  changed  the  charter  of  that  colony  so  as  to 
take  away  the  government  from  the  people,  and  give  it  to  the 
king's  agents.  The  eEfect  of  this  was  to  unite  all  the  colonies  in 
resistance,  for  they  all  felt  that  they  would  soon  meet  the  same  treat- 
ment themselves  if  they  allowed  Massachusetts  to  be  so  treated. 
The  third  was  the  Transportation  Bill ;  it  ordered  that  Americana 
who  should  commit  murder  in  resisting  the  lnws  should  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial.  The  fourth  was  the  Quebec  Act:  it  made  the 
country  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  a  part  of 
Canada.  Its  effect  was  also  to  unite  the  colonies,  for  tliey  felt  that 
this  territory  belonged  to  them  ;  tliat  the  king  had  given  it  to  them 
(§  25),  and  they  had  helped  to  conquer  it  from  the  French ;  and 
that  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  take  it  awiiy.  Parliament  ex- 
pected to  enforce  these  acts  by  its  standing  army  in  the  colonies 
(§167). 

179.  The  Excitement  in  America  now  rose  higher  than  it  bad 
ever  done  before.  The  assemblies  passed  resolutions  severely  con- 
demning Parliament,  and  many  of  tbem  requested  the  people  to 
keep  the  day  of  the  shutting  up  of  Boston  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  In  most  of  the  royal  colonies  the  assemblies  spoke  so 
boldly  that  the  governors  dismissed  them,  and  tbey  did  not  meet 
again  as  part  of  the  royal  government.  The  excitement  was  so 
!at,  and  the  calls  for  a  Continental  Congress  were  so  numerous, 
it  Its  delegates  were  chosen  almost  by  common  consent,  and 
ithout  a  summons.  Georgia  alone  took  no  part  in  it,  tlioogh  her 
H  sympathized  with  it. 
■■  Continental  "  hnd  alreaiiy  come  lo  liave  very  much  tbe  snme 
meaning  til  at  "  Ameiican"  has  now.  It  laaint  general.  Iielonging  to  tlie 
whole  cuutitient.  not  to  one  colony  or  a  pan  or  them.  Thus  the  Stamp- 
Act  Congress  (g  169),  from  only  nine  of  the  colonies,  was  not  a  "  Conti- 
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TRM  Fmsr  CONTIMESTAL  CONQRESB. 


MntBl "  Congress.      Georgia  was  prevented  by  her   governor  from 
appoiiiting  delegaies. 

180.  The  FIrat  Conttnental  CongresB  met  at  Fliiladclphia, 
Si^pteiiiber  5,  1774.  It  agrued  upon  a  now  declaration  of  rights: 
it  asserted  the  right  of  tiie  colonies  to  govern  and  tax  themselves, 
and  named  eleven  acts  of  Parliameiit  which  were  attacks  upon 
these  rights.  It  sent  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  a  petition  to  the  king,  but  did  not  now  petition  Parliament. 
It  drew  iip  an  agreement,  called  the  Articles  of  Association,  which 
was  signed  by  the  people  everywhere,  not  to  buy  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  or  to  sell  to  hei',  until  the  objectionable  acts  were 
repealed  by  Parliament.  It  commended  the  people  of  Mnssachu- 
setta  for  their  peaceable  resistance,  and  declared  that,  if  Parliament 
should  use  force  to  make  Massachii setts  submit,  all  the  other  colo- 
nies would  use  force  to  belp  her.  Finally,  it  called  a  new  Congress 
for  the  following  May,  and  adjourned. 

181.  Bepresentatlon  had  now  become  a  question  of  n  new 
form.  At  first,  the  colonies  had  demanded  that  Parliament  should 
not  tax  the  colonies  while  the  colonies  were  not  represented  in  it ; 
that  there  should  be  "  No  Taxation  without  Representation."  Now 
they  demanded  that  Parliament  shonld  pass  no  laws  whatever 
about  the  colonies  while  the  colonies  were  not  represented  in  it; 
that  there  shonld  be  "  No  Ligialntion  witliout  Representation," 

182.  The  People  of  the  colonies  were  much  more  warlike  in 
temper  than  their  CongresB,  whose  language  had  been  very  mild  in 
spite  of  its  firmness.  They  were  everywhere  collecting  and  making 
powder  and  weapons,  preparing  for  war,  and  forming  provinomL 
congresses  to  govern  each  colony  instead  of  the  assemblies  und«r 
the  king's  authority.  The  feeling  was  most  intense  in  Massachu- 
aetts,  where  the  first  conflict  was  likely  to  take  place.  Geoersl 
Gage  had  been  appointed  governor,  with  additional  ti'oops;  but, 
while  he  was  in  Boston,  the  rest  of  the  colony  governed  itself 
without  any  attention  to  hlui)  and  had  little  to  do  with  its  capital 
town. 
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)  Concord. 


1^  188.  Hassachusetts,  at  the  opening  of  the  year  lY7a,  was 
Biuch  like  a  powder-magazine,  whiiih  the  first  spark  would  explode. 
The  provincial  congress,  which  now 
woverned  the  colony,  had  collected 
powder  and  arms,  and  had  ordered 
ao,000  "minute-men"  to  be  en- 
rolled and  to  be  ready  to  march  at 
a  minute's  warning.  Gage,  in  Boa- 
ton,  felt  BO  insecure  that  he  began 
to  erect  fortifications  on  the  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  town  to  the 
mmnland,  and  sent  out  spies  into 
the  surrounding  country  to  find  out 
what  the  people  were  doing.  Finally, 
he  discovered  that  military  stores 
bad  been  collected  at  Concord,  a 
village  about  twenty  miles  from 
Boston.  He  ordered  out  800  men 
to  destroy  them,  and  this  was  the 
spark  which  brought  on  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Secret  as  the  move- 
ment waa  meant  to  be,  signals  of  it 

,  were  sent  by  the  Boston  people  to 

I  the    mmnland ;    and,    all    through 

1  the  night,  men  were  riding  through  the 


The  Mimte  uan 


intry,  i 
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Longfellow's  "  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere"  gives  tlie  beat  story 
|.<Dl  tbe  warning  to  the  minute-men. 

181.  Lexln^on  is  a  village  on  the  road  between  Boston  and 
Joncord.  As  the  British  marched  into  it,  just  before  sunrise, 
iLpril  19,  1775,  they  found  about  sixty  half-armed  minute-men 
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aasenibled.  on  tlie  village  green.  There  wus  a  hasty  order  from 
officer,  Major  Pitcairn,  a  volley  from  his  men,  and  a  few  answering 
shots.  Eight  of  the  minute-men  were  killed,  many  were  wounded, 
and  the  rest  dispersed.  Tiiis  was  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution, 
the  "  shot  heard  round  the  world."  The  British  then  marched  on 
to  Concord,  dispersed  the  minute-men  who  had  collected  there,  and 
destroyed  the  supplies.  They  then  prepared  to  return  to  Boston. 
It  was  high  time  for  them  to  do  so :  by  this  time  the  whole  coun- 
try was  up ;  for  miles  around  the  churcii-bella  were  I'inging  wildly  ; 
and  the  minntc-nien  were  hurrying  toward  Concord  like  bees  from 
an  overturned  hive. 

185.  The  British  Betreat  was  orderly  at  first,  and  they  stead- 
ily returned  the  tire  which  met  them  from  every  house,  fence,  and 
rock  along  the  roadside.  But  the  numbers  of  the  minute-men 
were  increasing;  their  fire  was  deadly;  and  the  retreat  beoame 
more  disorderly.  Before  the  regulara  reached  Lexington,  they  were 
actaally  running  along  the  road,  chased  by  the  miDiite-men.  At 
Lexington  they  met  900  fresh  troops  from  Boston,  with  canDOn, 
who  sheltered  them  for  a  few  minntes,  while  they  lay  on  th© 
ground  and  rested,  "  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  moutlis, 
like  dogs  after  a  chase."  The  whole  British  force  then  set  out  for 
Boston.  The  minute-men  kept  up  tlie  pursuit  as  hotly  as  ever  nn- 
til,  toward  night,  the  worn-out  regulars  found'shelter  on  the  water- 
side, under  the  guns  of  the  ships  of  war. 

The  British  loss  was  273  in  killed,  wounded,  and  iniasing.  The 
rebels,  as  tlie  British  called  the  minute  men,  lost  88.  Tliere  were  not 
more  than  400  of  the  minute-men  engaged  at  any  one  time. 

186.  Boston  was  now  besieged.  Many  of  the  minute-men,  who 
had  kept  up  the  pursuit,  remained  in  front  of  Boston  to  attack  any 
of  the  regulars  who  should  venture  to  come  out  As  the  news  of 
the  fight  spread  abroad,  men  from  the  different  New  England  colo- 
nies started  for  Boston,  and  within  a  few  days  the  town  was  closely 
shut  up,  except  by  sea.  This  state  of  affairs  was  nothing  else  than 
war.  The  agents  of  Parliament  had  used  force ;  the  Massachusetta 
men  had  used  force  in  return  ;  and  the  other  colonics  were  now  to 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  COLONIES  lA'  1775. 

nse  force  to  Lelp  MassachuHetts,  as  tliej  had  already  declared  they 
would  do.  Tiie  American  Revolution  had  begun,  and  with  it  the 
national  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  (g  193).  , 


(3)  State  of  the  Colohibb. 

1S7.  The  FopnlBtion  of  the  Colonies  was  about  2,600,000  in 
1775.  If  this  seems  small,  compared  with  the  50,000,000  now 
dwelling  in  the  United  States,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  England 
and  Wales  contained  only  6,400,000  persons  in  1750.  And  the 
English  population  increased  very  slowly,  while  that  of  the  colonies 
was  doubling  steadily  every  twenty-five  years. 

Population  has  been  wonderfully  changed  since  1775.  The  piipu- 
latinn  of  Ibc  "  old  thirteen"  in  1775,  and  of  the  first  Ihirteea  Blales  in 
1880.  was  as  follows: 


1775. 


iO,000 


New  York 5,082,871 

Pennsvlvanla 4,283,891 

Ohio 3.193,063 

Illinois 3,077.871 

3.168.380 


MassachusetU 360.000 

PenDBylvBria 800,000 

Nortb  Carolina 260.000 

Maryland 2SO.00O  Missouri 

Connecticut 200,000 1  Indiana i.aia.oui 

Soutli  Carolina 180,000 1  Mnssiicliusetts 1.783,086 

NewYork 180,000  Kentiicky 1,648,890 

New  Jereoy 130,000    Michigan 1,636.937 

New  Hampshire 80,000   Iowa 1.834,815 

RhodelBiand 60,000  Texas 1,591,749 

Delaware 40,000   Tennessee 1 ,  543,  S.'iQ 

QeorgU 80,000  Georgia 1,643,180 

Only  four  of  (lie  tbirleen  of  1775  appear  in  Ihe  first  thirteen  of  1880. 
The  population  of  the  other  Stales  in  1880  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
IV. 

18H.  The  Difflcaltj  of  GoTeraint^  such  a  growing  population, 
without  allowing  it  any  share  in  the  government,  would  have  been 
exceedingly  great,  even  if  nature  had  placed  it  close  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, It  was  far  more  difficult  to  govern  it  across  a  stormy  ocean, 
3,000  miles  wide,  over  which  troops  had  to  be  carried  in  sailing- 
veaaela,  often  taking  months  to  mate  the  passage,  or  waiting  weeks 
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for  fair  weatlier.  But  Great  Britain  was  governed  at  the  time  by 
a  smalt  niiuiber  of  selfish,  greedy,  and  rather  ignorant  ii»?n  (^  193), 
who  were  very  anxious  to  lighten  their  own  expenaea,  and  gratify 
their  self-importance,  by  forcing  the  colonies  to  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned. They  made  tbe  attempt,  added  $600,000,000  to  their  na- 
tional debt,  and  finally  lost  the  larger  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  no  voice  in  the  matter, 

188.  In  Wealth,  the  colonies  were  still  growing.  Their  trade 
with  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  had  been  injured  by  the 
troubles  of  tiie  past  twelve  years.  The  British  vessels  on  the  coast 
no  longer  allowed  foreign  trade,  but  seized  every  vessel  that  took 
part  in  it ;  and  the  colonists  bad  ceased  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  • 
in  many  articles.  To  make  up  for  this,  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  tbeir  manufactures  at  home.  Enterprising  men  began  to  make 
silk  and  otber  goods,  which  Great  Britain  had  forbidden  to  be 
manufactured  in  the  colonies  (§  71,  note) ;  and  the  different  colo- 
nies encouraged  them  by  voting  money  to  help  them.  During  the 
Revolution,  they  even  began  to  make  powder  and  other  munitions 
of  war, 

190.  In  Llteratnre,  the  productions  of  the  colonists  were  as  yet 
almost  entirely  political ;  and  in  this  field  their  work  wib  certainly 
admirable.  Tbeir  addresses  and  petitions,  their  declarations  of 
rights,  and  their  declaration  of  independence  (§207)  cannot  well 
be  read  without  being  admired.  Poetry,  music,  and  the  drama 
hardly  existed ;  but  two  fine  painters,  Copley  and  West,  had  ap- 
peared. New  colleges  were  appearing:  Rhode  Island  College  (now 
Brown  University)  was  founded  at  Providence  in  1764;  Dartmontli 
College,  St  Hanover,  N".  H.,  in  1789;  and  Queen's  College  (now 
Rutgers  College),  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1770. 

There  were  but  14  newspapers  In  all  New  Englanil,  4  in  New  Tork, 
9  in  Pennsylvania,  3  each  In  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  Nortli  CaroUna, 
8  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia:  37  in  all. 

191.  Slavery  bad  grown  much  faster  in  the  South  than  in  the 
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North.  In  New  England,  there  were  signs  that  it  would  not  Inst 
much  longer;  and  some  of  the  courts  began  to  d^ukre  it  illegal, 
and  to  give  the  slaves  their  freedom.  Vermont  (§  69)  never  per 
mitted  slavery.  The  first  Continental  Congress  reconimendBd  that 
the  slave-trade  should  be  stopped,  and  all  the  colonies  agreed.  For 
a  time — perhaps  all  through  the  Revolution — no  slaves  were 
brought  into  the  country.  As  soon  as  the  Revolution  was  ended, 
commerce  revived,  and  the  slave-trade  with  it ;  but  by  this  time  it 
was  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  for  the  Northern  States  had 
forbidden  it  for  themselves. 

Id  1716,  there  were  13,000  negro  slaves  norlli  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  (§91).  and  47,000  south:  HO. 000  in  all.  In  1775,  liiure  were  50,000 
north,  and  450,000  south:  500,000  in  aU. 

BUPPLBMENTARY  QuEBTIOMa 

LoMtioiu. — Locale  New  York  Ciiy;  Boston;  Providence,  R.  I. 
(geS);  Charleston,  8.  C;  Pliiladelphia;  Concord,  Mass.  1^85);  Lex- 
ington. Mass. ;  Banover,  N.  H.  (g  60). 

RKViBW.^Give  llie  dale  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress.  Of  the  repeal  of  the  Slitmp-Act.  Of  llie  hrst  commercial 
taxation  hy  Parliament,  Of  the  Boston  Massacre,  Of  the  burning  of 
the  Gaspee.  Of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Of  legislation  for  punishment. 
Niimelbe  four  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  topunislJ  Die  colon  lea,  Qlve 
the  dale  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Of  the  fights  at  Leiinglon 
and  Concord, 

192.  The  Leading  Events  of  this  twelve  years'  struggle  against 
Partianient  were  as  follows : 

1763-6:    Internal  Tnx'iUon gl66 

1764:  Parliament  claims  Ibe  right  to  tax  Uiecolonies  168 

1785:  The  Stamp  Act  passed 167 

Blamp-Acl  Congress 189 

1768:  The  Stamp  Act  repealed 170 

1767-73:  Commerdal  Tii^iHion. 171 

1767:  Parhament  lays  taxea  on  commerce 178 

The  Americans  give  up  trade  in  the  articles 

taxed 173 

1768;  Boston  occupied  by  British  troops 174 

1770:  The  Boston  magsacre 174 

The  taxes  removed,  except  that  on  tea 176 


IM.  Whalirere  th"  »eara  of  Intemal  Taiatlon •  The  leHdinK  tnataot  I'nn 
Oti:«n!  OriTaei  WIi&l  were  the  .years  ol  CommerdAl  Taiallmir  Tlie  lewlioK 
oventBoflTBT!    Of  1768  f    Of  1770  f    Ot  ITTBf    Of  ITTSf    What  mre  the  jflar*  of  leg- 
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1767-73:  Commercial  Taxation §171 

1772:  Burning  of  the  Gasp6e 174 

1773:  Tea  sent  to  America 177 

The  colonies  refuse  to  receive  it 177 

Boston  Tea  Party 177 

1774-5:    Legislation 178 

1774:  Boston  Port  Bill;  Massachusetts  Bill;  Trans- 
portation Bill ;  and  Quebec  Act  passed. . .  178 

First  Continental  Congress 180 

Articles  of  Association 180 

1775:       War 184 

1775 :  Lexington  and  Concord  fights 184 

Siege  of  Boston 186 
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EISTOW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  REVOLUTION:  1775-81. 

193.  Else  of  tiie  R«pDlilio. — Tlie  history  of  tbe  United  States, 
as  a  separate  country,  begins  with  the  fight  at  Lexiugton,  though 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  was  kept  np  until  July  4,  1776 
(§206).  During  this  period  of  more  than  a  year,  the  colonists 
still  claimed  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  tlie  king,  fighting  only  against 
the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  govern  tbem  by  it«  own  will.  But, 
as  the  king  refused  to  goyern  the  colonies  with  the  aid  of  their 
Congress,  the  Congress  did  all  the  governing  itself,  and  the  colonies 
became  at  once,  in  reality,  a  separate  country. 

194.  The  Second  Continental  Congreas  met  at  Philadelphia, 
May  10,  1775.  The  business  of  the  First  Congress  (in  1774)  had 
been  only  to  pass  resolutions :  the  Second  Congress  had  to  make 

laws.     Men  like  to  feel  that  they  are  acting  under  some  lawful  ^V« 

authority,  and  all  such  authority  in  the  colonies  had  almost  disap-  ^^^| 

peared.     Alost  of  the  royal  governors  had  run  away  as  soon  as  open  ^^^H 

fighting  began,  and  no  new  governioents  had  been  formed.     Con-  ^^^ 
gi'ess  became,  by  common  consent,  the  general  governing  hody  of 
the  country.     It  adopted  the  forces  around  Boston  as  a  continen- 

»ta]   army,    appointed    Wusbington    to    command  it,    and    raised  ^^^ 

money  to  support  the  war.     Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  it  began  ^^^M 

IBS.  WhendoesthehiBtoiyoftheUnitedBUteabejtlnt  What  did  the  colonteM  ^^^ 

ttOl  olftlm  to  be?   What  was  tha  renl  goveralng  body  of  the  countrvt  t 

W.  What  IB  Bald  at  the  mwdnr  of  ths  Second  Congntal  What  was  tbe  dlf- 
fsrence  beCneen  It  apd  the  Flnt  CongreiKl  What  Is  aalil  of  lawful  authority  in  the 
colnnieaT    Of  theroj^  covemmentaf    How  did  Congress  beoome  a  K»aera]  sovern- 

Ingbmljf    What  steps  did  It  lake  to  form  an  army  f    Anavyl    Betweeo  whom  WH  t 

^K      Cbe  war  waned  at  flnit!    What  nna  done  arti>rHardr  ^^^^ 
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to  form  a  iinvy  (§  241),  At  first,  tlicrefore,  the  war  was  betweeii 
tbe  British  rarliament  and  the  American  Congress,  both  acknowl- 
edging the  same  king.  When  it  was  found  that  the  king  sided 
altogether  with  the  Parliament,  Congress  mode  war  on  the  king 


t  disliagiiiGbed  and  able 


also,  and,  in  1T76,  decliired  the  cok 
as  of  Parliament  (§  206). 
This  Second  Congress  w 

nieu.     Among   them   were   _  ...  _  ,  _    

Hancock,  of  Massac) luaetta;  Riic;er  Sbemmn  and  Oliver  Elli^woTtb, 
of  Couueclicat;  John  Jay,  of  New  York;  Beiijamiu  Franklin  and 
Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania:  George  WasUingtoo,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia; 
and  Henry  Laurens  and  Chrisloplier  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina, 

(!)  At  Bobton. 
IDS.  British  Beinforcemeata,   under   three    Generais.    Howe, 


Qston?   What  party 


ipB  arrived'    Hon  many  men  did  Gaire  now  bavi 
the  position  ot^H  Ainerioanat  Whstnosiat 


D  occupf  icr    What  pmicloi 
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Clinton,  and  Buigoyne,  arrived  at  Boston  soon  after  the  fight  at 

Lexington.     Gage  had  now  about  10,000  men      These  occupied 

the  town  of  Boston,  which  lay  on  a 

peninsula   covering   the   middle    of 

the  harbor.     Around  them,  on  the 

hills  of   the    mainland,   there  were 

about  twice  their  number  of  undisci 

plined  and  poorly-armed  Americani, 

without  cannon  and  almost  without 

food.     Just  north  of  Boston,  another 

peninsula  ran   out  into  the  harbor 

On   it  there  were  several  lulls,  and 

the  Americans  determined  to  seize 

and    fortify   one    of    tliem,   called 

Bunker   Hill.      About    a  thousand 

men,   under  Colonel    Prescott,  were   Thk  Ebvolotioii  w  New  Ehqund. 

sent  into  the  peninsula  tor  this  on  a  suitable  night.     For  some 

reason,  they  passed  beyond  Bunker  Hill  and  seized  Breed's  Hill, 

much  closer  to  Boston. 

Breed's  Hill  is  now  usually  called  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  moDUDient  is  erected  upon  it. 

196.  The  Ameriean  Fortl&eatlon  was  continued  silenlly  and 
swiftly  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  of  June  17,  1775,  the 
British  in  Boston  woke  to  see  a  long  line  of  intrenchments  running 
across  the  hill  above  them,  and  an  American  working-party  busily 
strengthening  it.  For  a  time,  the  British  frigates  in  the  harbor 
kept  up  a  slow  and  distant  fire,  to  which  the  working-party  paid 
no  attention ;  but  at  noon  the  work  was  stopped,  for  the  British 
troops  were  coming  across  the  harbor  in  boats.  Three  thousand 
well  armed,  uniformed,  and  drilled  soldiers,  who  had  never  known 
defeat  in  equal  fight,  landed  near  Cliarlestown,  under  General 
Uowe.  Here  they  formed  at  the  water-side,  and  in  a  long,  steady 
line  began  to  move  upward  to  scatter  the  1,500  farmers  who  were 
watching  them  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  From  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  Boston,  the  rest  of  the  British  army  and  the  townspeople 


V  the  tertUe^ 
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were  watching,  anxious  to  see  "  whether  tlie  Yanteea  would  fight" 
Most  of  tiie  watchers  expected  to  see  the  Qiitwined  soldiers  in  the 
fort  fire  a  few  hasty  shots  at  a  safe  distance,  and  ran. 

197.  Banker  Hill  Battle The  fort  held  a  threatening  silence 

until  the  attackiog  column  was  within  150  feet.    Then,  at  the  word, 

t  of  fire  from  the  marksmen  within;  and,  when  the 
smoke  lifted,  part  of  the  Britiah 
fine  was  lying  dead  or  wounded, 
and  the  rest  were  retreating 
hastily  down  the  hill.  The  Brit- 
ish were  not  cowards;  the  offi- 
cers re-formed  the  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  ind,  after 
settinif  fire  to  Charlestown,  again 
advinctd  to  the  attack  Again 
there  «<k3  a  stcad\  silence  in  the 
fort  1  close  and  deadl)  fire,  and 
the  Bnti-'h  Ime  was  driven  down 
the  hill  agam  The  British  then 
mo\ed  up  the  hill  for  the  third 
time  Till  powder  in  the  fort 
was  now  gone,  and  the  gamson  fonght  for  a  ft «  minutes  with  gun- 
stocks  and  itones  agimst  the  British  bayonets.  But  sut.h  a  strug- 
gle was  hopeless  and  the  British  gained  tin  fort  They  were  too 
tired  to  pursue  the  garrison,  who  escaped  to  the  mainland 

The  American  loss  was  449,  out  of  1,500  men  hi  the  battle.  Among 
the  killed  was  General  Jnsepli  "Warren,  a  Boston  pbyaidnu,  one  of  the 
leadio^  WblgB  of  Massaclmsetts.  Tbe  British  loss  was  1,054,  one  third 
of  llicir  number.  This  tremendous  loss  lind  its  eSecC  all  tlirougii  the 
war,  for  tbe  British  regulars  would  no  longer  fight  except  in  the  open 
field.  Od  several  occasions.  American  armies  were  relieved  from  itaii- 
gerouB  positions  because  the  British  did  not  like  to  attack  inlrenchments. 

198.  Waghlngrton  (g  192),  early  in  July,  took  command  of  the 
14,000  men  who  had  gathered  around  Boston,  and  began  the  difficult 
taalc  of  forming  them  into  a  real  army.     Supplies  of  powder,  ann^ 


BAITLE  Ot  BmEDl  Hlr.r, 


^^B  and  otlier  n 
^™    Tirivateers  I 


SRITISS  SIVACUATIOlf  OF  BOSTON. 


T  materials  of  war  grew  more  aliundatit,  i 
privateers  (§2+1)  captured  Riipply-sliipa  from 
England.  But  the  men  were  not  willing  to  re- 
main in  camp  for  &  long  time,  and  had  been  ho 
accustomed  to  independence  that  they  disliked 
strict  military  discipline.  This  difficulty  lasted 
throughout  the  war,  and  sometimes  drove  Wash- 
ington almost  to  despair.  In  the  spring  of  1776, 
he  had  formed  sometbin;;  like  an  army.     The  u.iion  flio. 

color  of  its  uniform,  when  it  could  afford  one,  was  blue  and  yelloi 
(or  buff),  and  those  were  Ibo  "  rebel "  colors  throughout  the  Revo-  I 
lution.  Usually,  however,  the  soldiers  wore  bun  ling-shirts,  dyed  t 
brown,  as  the  best  available  substitute.  The  flag  was  unfurled  for  1 
the  first  time  on  New- Year's  Day,  1776,  at  Cambridge.  It  hadtho  ] 
stripes  as  at  present,  and  the  double  cross  of  the  Bi'itish  flag  in- 
stead of  the  stars.     Tlie  stars  were  added  in  1777. 


It  Is  probable  that  lliere  were 
no  flags  in  Bunker  Hill  fort. 

l&fl.  British  Evftcnation 
of    Boston.  —  Wasbingtot 
new  army  was  now  ready  to   j 
renew  the  attempt  which  h 
been  made  at  Bunker  HilL   I 
;i  This  time  a.  peninsnia  on  the  j 
lutk  side  of  Boston,  called   | 
Dorchester  Heights,  ^ 
lected.    It  was  silently  seized  ] 
by  night,  and  before  Howe,  | 
who  had  succeeded  Gage,  could  attaclt  it,  the  fortifications  had  * 
been  made  very  strong.     The  British  commander  therefore  decided 
not  to  attack  them,  but  to  leave  Boston.     He  embarked  bis  men 
on  the  fleet,  March  17,  and  set  sail  for  Halifax.     The  American 
army  then  entered  the  town.     From  this  time  the  British  made 
hardly  any  serious  effort  to  conquer  New  England  ;  nTid  for  a  few 

IM.  Wbatwas  Waahingtnn's  army  ready  lo  do?  What  point  was  Bslecledf 
or  wui  H  fartldecH  Wbat  dlil  th?  Rrltiali  cnmmaDder  decide  to  do!  nwvrihn 
le  eiKiuIioD.    Wbat  was  Uxeu  tlie  ttare  of  affairs- 


fUvrtiKViXM  Flao. 


mVASIOJf  OF  CANADA. 


montliB,  UDtil  tliey  attacked  the  Middle  Status,  there  w 
any  British  forces  within  the  United  States  (§308). 


[ITTS^ 


(2)0> 


I  Canada. 


200.  ConadB,  it  was  hoped,  would  join  the  other  colonies,  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  colonists  whs  to  drive  the  British  troops 
out  of  that  province.  The  easiest  road  into  Canada  was 
through  northeastern  New  York,  along  Lake  Chauiplain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  On  this  road  the  British  held  the  stroDg 
fort  of  Ticonderoga;  but  this  was  taken  by  surprise,  three  weeks 
after  the  fight  at  Lexington,  tiy  Ethan  Allen  and  a  few  men  from 
Vermont.  The  captured  stores  were  Bent  to  the  army  before  Bos- 
t  m  when,  tiir>v  wen  ver\  welcome 

201  The  InTOslon  of  Canada  was  now  begun.  During  the 
summer  of  1775,  American 
troops  led  hy  Schuyler  and 
Mfntgomer\  two  New  York 
ofiiiers,  pushed  into  Canada. 
Thev  oai>tured  Montreal  in 
November  Here  they  were 
joined  by  fresh  troops,  under 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  had 
forced  their  way  through  the 
Maine  wilderness,  np  the  Ken- 
nebec River  and  across  into 
Canada.  The  whole  force 
now  numbered  about  1,000 
men  and  these  found  Quebec 
too  strong  for  them  (§  153). 
In  an  attack  upon  it,  Mont- 
goinery  was  killed,  and  his 
troops  were  beaten  back.  Arnold  held  the  army  before  ( 
until  the  spring  of  1776,  when  the  Americans  were  finally  driven 


Philip  Scbdvlxb. 
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-  out  of  Canada,  back  to  Tlconderoga.     Canada  remained  a  Britiah 
province.  J 

Montgomery  had  been  a  distinguished  British  officer,  but  liad  mar-  I 
ried  and  settled  In  New  York.  His  bones  were  brouglil  lo  New  York  1 
City  in  1818,  and  again  buried  witli  appropriate  c< 


(3)  In  England  and  om  the  Coast, 
202.  The  People  in  Enfland  had  oficred  man;  exprcmons  of  I 
sympathy  for  tlie  colonies.  A  number  of  otiicera  in  the  anny  had  * 
resigned  their  commissions  rather  than  serve  in  America.  " 
tions  against  the  war  had  been  offered  to  tlie  king  and  rarliament 
from  many  towns.  The  city  of  London  had  declared  ita  abhor- 
rence of  the  measures  designed  to  oppress  "  our  fellow-subjects  ii 
the  colonies,"  and  had  begged  the  king  to  change  his  government. 
But  none  of  these  expressions  had  any  influence  upon  those  who 
had  power  in  Great  Britmn;  and,  as  tlie  war  grew  angrier,  English 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  colonies  became  fewer. 

208.  Parliament  proposed,  early  in  1775,  that,  if  any  colony  j 
would  promise  to  lay  taxes  sufficient  to  support  a  royal  government,   ' 
no  Parliamentary  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  that  colony.     When 
this  offer  was  refused,  and  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  Par- 
liament was  as  angry  as  the  king.     It  voted  to  send  26,000  n 
America;  to  hire  and  send  over  17,000  soldiers  from  He: 
Grermany ;  to  forbid  all  trade  with  the  colonies ;  and  to  declare  ■ 
American  ships  lawful  prize,  that  is,  to  permit  them  to  be  csptnred  I 
by   English    or   foreign    ships.     Congress   answered  by    opening 
American  harbors  to  ships  of  all  nations,  and  declaring  British 
ships  lawful  prize.     All  this  time,  Congress  was  very  honestly  de- 
claring that  it  bad  no  desire  for  independence ;  and  the  different 
colonics  were  directing  their  delegates  not  to  vote  for  a  separation. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.     The  king's  loyal  sabject»d 
could  not  go  on  shooting  the  king's  soldiers  without  soon  learning T 
to  detest  the  king  himself. 

The  hired  soldiers  from  Ilesse.  called  Hessians,  who  conid  speak  no  1 
English,  were  particularly  liated  by  ihe  colonists,  and  were  accuaed  (rf  1 
numberless  crueltiea  during  Ibe  war. 

102.  Woa  there  BDyajmpnthy  Cor  the  coLonles  tn  EnslaiiilT  WLa 
done  by  oirtcers  in  the  aniii'T  By  many  oi  the  ConnBr  By  the  cFEy  i 
DiU  the»e  exprenslono  have  any  Innuenner 

""•    '"'■^t  hai]  ParlinmenlpropoBedf    Was  the  otTur  BOCpplad? 
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204.  Alon;  the  Coast,  where  the  British  frigates  commanded 
the  ocean,  tlio  exposed  towns  were  harshly  treated.  Any  refusal 
by  the  people  to  supply  the  ships  with  provisions  was  answered  by 
a  cannonade.  In  tliia  manner,  in  17"S,  the  towns  of  Glouceater, 
Bristol,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  were  bombarded  and  de- 
stroyed; and  early  in  17T6,  Norfolk  met  the  same  fiite.  Charleatpn 
was  attacked,  June  28,  by  a  squadron  of  ten  British  ships,  with 
2,500  troops  on  board,  under  General  Clinton.  They  were  hand- 
somely beaten  ofE  hy  the  South  Carolina  troops  under  Moultrie, 
one  of  the  ships  being  burned.  The  fleet  then  sailed  for  New 
York,  and  the  Sonthem  States  for  nearly  three  years  felt  little  of 


SUPPLBMKHTART  Ql 

LMBtioni. — Locate  Boston,  Mass.;  CHmbridge.  Mass.  (§97i;  Halifax, 
N.  S.  (§76);  Lake  Cbamplain.  N.  Y.;  the  at.  Lawrence  Hiver;  Ticon- 
deroga,  N.  T.  (§331);  Mouireal;  Uie  Kennebec  Biver  (§60);  Qaebea; 
Gloucester.  Maes.  (§195);  Bristol.  R.L  (§195);  Porlland,  Me.;  Norfolk. 
Va. ;  Cliarleston,  S.  C. ;  New  York  City. 

Review.— Give  the  year  ot  tlje  secoud  Continental  Congress.  Of 
the  battle  of  Biuiker  Hill.  01  tlie  tnviision  of  Cun;u!>L.  Of  ibe  retmt 
from  Cuuiida.  Of  llie  evacuation  of  Boston.  Of  tlie  attack  on 
CliatieetoD. 

(4)  Inobpendekck. 

205.  The  Desire  for  Independence  began  to  grow  in  the  spring 

of  1776.  The  king  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  the 
colonists,  had  declared  the  colonists  to  be  rebels,  and  had  allowed 
his  ships  to  bum  their  towns.  The  colonists  were  therefore  begin- 
ning to  forget  that  they  were  bis  loyal  subjects.  Just  at  this  time, 
a  pamphlet  called  Common  Sense  was  published,  written  by  Tliomas 
Paine :  it  ui^ed  those  considerations  with  great  force  and  cSeot. 
The  first  strong  sign  of  the  change  of  feeling  was  a  recommends- 
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tion  by  Congress,  in  May,  1776,  tliat  the  (Jifferent  colonies  should 
form  governmenU  of  their  own,  in  place  of  those  which  bad  been 
overthrown.  This  was  done,  and  the  colonies  now  took  the  name 
of  States. 

806.  latfepeudence. — Vii^inia  led  the  way  in  inatnirting  her  ' 
delegates  in  Congress  to  vote 
for  independence,  and  the  other 
States  gradually  followed.  June 
8,  a  resolution  that  the  colonies 
were  free  ami  independent 
States  was  offered  in  Congress; 
and  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  fitting 
declaration.  The  coTninittee 
finialicd  its  work,  June  28.  July 
2,  the  resolution  was  adopted ; 
and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  July  4, 
1778.  The  United  Colonies 
were  now  the  United  States, 
.  claiming  to  be  independent  of 
both  king  and  Parliiimenl. 
2DT.  The  Declaratioa  of  Inda- 


was  drawn  up  by  JeSersuu  (^: 


i.  Johi 


n^A^ 


work;  but  Adams  did 
WHS  not  a  good  public  speaker  (§439). 
the  DeclaratioD.  ercept  as  n  bnd/  of  n 
"  acts  of  prelendBd  Icgislaiion"  over  11 
Declaration  is  tbat  governments  are 
people;  elsewliere,  up 


LiBEBTT  Bell. 
Tlie  olher  members  of  the  commii- 
,  did  little  of  the 
of  the  speaking  in  its  favor,  as  Jefferson 


Apptndi 
Jefforsi 
Franklin,  Bliorman,  and  Livinpt 


Parliament  is  not  mentioned  ii 
a  whom  the  king  bad  aided  in 
I  colonies.  Tlie  new  idea  in  ttie 
0  be  made  and  elianged  bj  tbe 
held  tbat  the  people 


a  allay  tbe  government,  as  long  as  it  protected  them.  T be  suc- 
cess of  tlie  American  Revolution  brouglii  about  tlie  Frcncli  Itevolutioo 
in  1789  and  tbe  following  years.  It  whs  based  on  the  same  idea,  which 
now  controls  every  government  whuso  people  care  to  assert  it. 


LX  BppolnCedt  Wbea 
mfU  Wlial  vas  its 
lip  Che  necUrHiJoiit 
llament?    Of  the  nan 
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(5)  In 


;  Middle  States:  1Y76-78. 


208.  The  Middle  States  were  now,  for  nearly  three  years,  to  be 
the  theatre  of  tlie  war.  For  the  lime,  Great  Britain  had  given  up 
New  England,  because  of  its  stormy  eoaat  in  winter,  and  the  stub- 
bom  temper  of  its  people.  The  Southern  States  were  not  yet  rich 
enough  to  be  a  great  prize.  The  Middle  States  secrned  to  be  a 
better  point  of  attack.  Tiieir  people  were  of  mised  races,  not 
all  of  one  hlood  as  in  New  Eng- 
land. Many  of  them  were  tenants 
and  cared  little  about  taxes,  while 
the  owners  of  great  tracts  of  land, 
like  most  rich  and  comfortably- 
settled  people,  disliked  sudden 
changes,  and  were  apt  r 
to  sympathize  n  ith  the 
government.  Most  of 
the  Tories  wore  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  the 
British  could  expect 
assistance  from  them 
Above  all,  the  BritisL 
frigates  could  control 
the  harbor  of  Ntw 
York  and  the  Hudson 
River,  thus  opening  L 
up  the  road  to  Canada 
(g  200),  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  forts  and  garrisons  along  the  river,  cutting  off  New 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Late  in  June,  1776,  a  Bntieh 
army  from  Halifax,  under  General  Howe,  landed  on  Staten  Island, 
near  New  York  City;  and  the  dangerous  part  of  the  war  began. 
The  fighting  in  New  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  Sonth  at  the  end  of  it,  is  interesting;  but  the  real 
decisive  Btrnggle  was  in  the  Middle  States  from  1776  until  1778. 

of  KewEnaliindf 
J  Hudson  Slverr 
e  flghtlDg  loriM    I 


The  Revolittioh  d 


E  UlDDLK  SUTKO. 


Of  tie  Soutb?  nf 
Wben  was  the  stu 
aext  three  jearst 


flghUag  tar 'am    I 

iifl 
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^P  309.  WashiDgton  had  hurried  to  Ifew  York  with  his  troops 
F''linmed lately  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  (§  199),  and  had  begun 
to  erect  fortifications.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  together  about 
20,000  men.  But  they  were  poorly  armed,  equipped,  and  drilled, 
and  wore  to  be  beaten  again  and  again  by  the  British  before  they 
could  bo  trained  to  Win  victories  in  their  turn.  The  great  distinc- 
tion of  Washington,  in  the  war,  is  the  patient  courage  with  which 
he  submitted  to  being  beaten  until  hia  array  was  formed  and 
trained. 

210.  Battle  of  Lon;  Island. ^During  the  next  two  months  of 
iTVe,  Howe's  force  was  increased  to  about  30,000  well-trained 
soldiers.  With  lialf  of  these  lie  crossed  to  Long  Island,  where 
about  5,000  Americana  were  posted  near  Brooklyn,  then  only  a 
ferry  station.  Howe  nearly  surrnunded  them,  and  completely  de- 
feated them  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (August  2?,  1776).  Only 
3,000  of  the  Americans  escaped  to  Brooklyn,  where  a  fort  had 
been  built.  For  two  days  the  British  hesitated  about  attacking 
the  fort,  and  then  a  heavy  fog  enabled  Washington  to  bring  the 
garrison  over  to  New  York.  Howe  followed  slowly  to  New  York, 
and  Washington  retreated  before  him,  skirmishing  at  Harlem  and 
White  Plains.  He  thus  reached  the  hills  east  of  the  present  town 
of  Peekskill,  where  he  halted  and  fiiced  about  Again  Howe 
refused  to  attack  him,  but  moved  back  to  enter  New  Jersey.  On 
his  way  he  captured  Fort  Washington,  now  in  the  upper  part  of 
New  York  City,  where  Washington  had  left  3,000  men. 

It  was  during  this  relrciit  that  ttio  British  caplnrcd  and  hanged  a 
young  American  ofBcer,  Captain  Nathan  Hule.  He  was  a  spy,  like 
Andre  (§339),  but  was  not  trealed  as  was  Andre.  He  was  not  given 
time  to  write  a  letter,  or  prepare  for  death,  aud  was  shown  no  sym- 
pathy. 

311.  Washington's  Retreat — Washington  left  General  Charles 
Lee  to  hold  the  position  near  Peekskill,  and  with  5,000  men  crossed 
the  Hudson  River,  and  moved  down  to  a  point  nearly  opposite 


flOe.   Whut  is  tai<\  of  WaalilDeCon'H  inoTMiientB*      Hon  many  men  liod  hat 
Whsl  was  their  condition;    What  h  the  great  dlatinclion  of  WaaliinRtonJ 

Sin.  What  wBBHont^'a  force!    Describe  hixatUi'k  on  Long  Islnnil.    The  battle 

tot  Lone  Jslnnd.  How  did  the  AiiiariciiDaeseapa  to  Brookljn!  To  New  York  f  De- 
Mlbc  the  retreat  to  Feeksfclll.  Howe'H  return  to  New  York.  The  oapture  of  Fort 
Wanhlngton. 
ill.  Whowaa  left  BC  Peelisklll?  What  moyement  was  made br 
By  ihe  British!  Uescrihe  WnahlnKton's  retreat.  How  were  hlE  forar 
mat  was  the  teeling  of  the  BrttiBb! 


J 
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New  Yort  City.  Early  in  Deceinher,  the  BriUsh,  under  Lord 
Comwallis,  crossed  llie  Hudson  River.  'Waaliington  retreated  be- 
fore them  through  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  aerosa 
New  Jersey,  and  finally  pnt  the  Delaware  River  between  him  and 
his  pursuers.  Tiie  cold  weather,  the  hasty  retreat,  and  other  dia- 
cooragementx,  decreased  his  forces  so  much  that  he  had  hut  3,000 
men ;  and  the  British  were  confident  that  they  would  "  cntch  him 
and  end  the  war"  as  soon  as  the  Delaware  River  should  freeze  over 
so  that  thev  could  cross. 

Washington  summoned  IjCO  from  Peekskill  to  liia  help,  but  Lee  was 
treaclierous.  moved  slowly,  und  allowed  liimselF  to  be  citptured  in  New 

213.  Con^reBS  abandoned  Philadelphia  and  went  to  Baltimore. 
Before  leaving,  it  gave  Washington  almost  supreme  power,  author- 
izing him  to  seize  property  and  arrest  persons  as  be  should  judge 
best.  There  was  terror  everywhere  through  the  Middle  States, 
and  many  persons  hastened  to  put  themselves  under  British  pro- 
tection and  again  become  loyal  subjects  of  the  king.  Washington, 
at  least,  liad  not  lost  courage,  and  he  revived  the  courage  of  others 
by  a  blow  which  was  as  unexpected  by  the  Americans  as  by  the 
British. 

218.  Trenton  and  Princeton. — On  Christmas  night  of  1776, 
Washington  rccrossed  the  Delaware  River  into  New  Jersey,  with 
2,500  picked  men,  and  before  daylight,  December  26,  ho  had  sur- 
rounded Trenton.  The  garrison,  1,000  Hessian  soldiers,  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  witli  the  loss  of  Irat  four  Americana.  As  this 
news  spread,  the  British  forces  in  New  Jersey  marciied  for  Trenton, 
where  Washington  was  for  the  moment  hemmed  in  between  Ma 
enemies  and  the  Delaware  River.  Another  quick  movement  saved 
him.  During  the  night  he  broke  camp,  marched  around  the 
British  forces  to  Princeton  in  their  rear,  and  there,  January  3, 
1777,  defeated  and  scattered  three  British  regiments.  Cornwaliis 
instantly  turned  and  pursued  him.  But  Washington  was  now  safe 
in  the  mountains  of  northern  New  Jersey,  at  Morristown,  where 
the  British  did  not  venture  to  attack  him, 

HE.  What  remoial  wss  made  by  ConvreiiiiT     WbalpowerG  were  tWvn 
Wttshfngtonr    Wliaf  whs  Uio  feeUnE  In  the  Middle  Slates'    How  wm  it  ohaoKed! 
Sit.  WhBt  unexpected  movenient  wax  made  bv  WaahlninOD'    ~"  '      ' 

r-™ni>,n.    WhBt  was  the  dangsr  of  WttshlnEtons  position  f    B 

,1 1..     nil.-.  ._„!.  pi^.g  ^  Piiucetonf    What  va»  done  bj 
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■  214.  Winter  ((aarters  —Tin  Amem  ■s 

■  ter  of  1770-7  in  i  ion^  line  alretching  from  the  HuU'.o 
the  Delnwdre,  ns  the  mountains  run  Tbe  British  li 
faced  Washington  in  a  corresponding  line  thromjh  the  flat  country 
below ;  lint  the  conntrj  people  were  so  hostile  that  the  whole 
British  force  gradually  drew  in  around  New  Bninswict  and  near 
Sandy  Hook  Thi  winter  tiuis  passed  without  mui-h  adiantai^o  to 
either  side,  except  that  the  Britiah  bid  failed  to  captnre  Phila- 
delphia. 

21S.  During  thB  ■Winter,  plundering  cxpedilio 
tlie  BritiBli  from  New  iork 
Citv  lo  llifi  tonus  in  the  iieigli 
boiliood.  In  Decenibpr  1778 
Newport,  Rbode  Island  was 
captured  by  llie  British  and 
was  held  for  three  year)  In 
April,  1777  an  expedition 
landed  at  Norwalk  Conuecli 
nut.  marched  inland  and 
burned  the''  supplieB  at  Dan 
bury.  A  number  of  officers 
from  [be  comment  of  Europe 
crossed  the  ocean  during  tlie 
year  to  enter  the  American 
army.  The  most  importunt  of 
these  was  the  Marquis  de  La 
Fayette,  a  yoiilh  of  nineteen 
who  bud  secretly  fitted  out  a 
Bblp  and  Bailcil  for  America 
against  llie  orders  of  tlie  Trencli 
Government.  Others  were  the 
Baron  de  ErIIi,  an  experienced 
German  officer;  Kosciusko nnd 
Pulaski,  two  Polisli  patriots;  and  Conway,  a  troublesome  Irish  officer 
(§234).  Inl778cnme  [lie  Bamn  von  Steuben,  a  veteran  German  officer, 
who  first  instructed  Ihe  American  [mops  In  tlie  tactics  used  in  Europe. 

Bltt.  Howe  tried  in  vain  to  bring  the  Americans  out  of  their 
atronghoM  in  northern  New  Jersey.  lie  did  not  venture  to  attack 
Philadelphia  by  marching  his  army  across  New  Jersey  in  front  of 
the  Amei^cans,  lest  they  should  strike  hla  army  in  flank  on  the 


UiaquLS  ria  La  Favettk. 


fit.  Where  was  the  lino  of  the  Amerlciui  winter  gunrtfirB!     Wbei 
Britl"hlinB?    Whjr  wanltehiinpidl    What  wm  thtf  result  of  Ihe  win f" 

lit.  WhalwaHdonebytheBntlKhdnHnirlheirlnUr*    Whatn- 
laUnd!    In  ConneuUcul?    What  InuiM  nf  LaFafcttef    OTnther'' 

tin.  What  did  Howe  try  WdoT  Whv- did  he  not  crom  New  Ji 
did  he  flnallT  adoptr  WhydM  WaahlnKton  wait  in  New  Jenur' 
Howe  UkeC    Why  did  he  avoid  the  Diflaxare  Elvort 


r 
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march.  In  July,  1777,  he  embarkud  18,000  men  on  transports  at 
Staten  IsUnd,  and  put  out  to  sea,  lenving  a  sufiicii'iit  garrison  to 
hold  New  York  City.  No  one  knew  where  he  was  going,  aud 
Washington  was  compelled  to  wait  in  New  Jersey  until  he  heard 
that  the  British  vessels  iiad  been  seen  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  He 
then  hurried  his  army  to  PLiladelphia  to  defend  that  city.  Howe 
BftUed  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  landed  near  Elkton.  lie  avoided  the 
Delaware  River,  bacause  the  Americans  bad  filled  it  with  ohstrac- 

217.  Brandjwlne  and  Germ  an  to  it  n. — Between  KIkton  and 
Philadelphia,  the  Brandywine  Kivcr  crosses  the  road.  Here,  at 
Cbad's  Ford,  Washington  met  Howe,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  1,200  men.  But  the  American  army  did  better  fighting  than  it 
had  yet  done;  and,  tliougli  Howe  captured  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton did  not  hesitate  to  attack  him  again  at  Gerrnantown  (now  a 
part  of  Pliiladiilphia).  The  Americans  were  again  repulsed  after 
hard  figliting. 

218.  Winter  QnarterB.— The  British  troops  in  Philadelphia 
enjoyed  every  comfort  which  a  large  city  could  give  them.  The 
Americana  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  a  littJe  place 
on  the  SchujUtill  River,  just  above  Norristown.  Here  they  passed 
a  horrible  winter,  halE  starved,  poorly  clothed,  and  many  of  them 
without  shoes  to  protect  their  feet  against  the  snow  and  ice.  In 
spite  of  the  liorrors  of  the  winter,  Washington  held  his  army  at 
Valley  Forge,  because  it  was  the  best  possible  position  from  which 
to  attack  the  enemy  if  they  simuld  move  out  of  Philadelphia  in 
any  direction.  Congress  had  fled  to  Lancaster  and  tben  to  York, 
again  leaving  Washington  in  almost  supreme  command.  But 
tilings  were  not  quite  so  dark  as  during  the  previous  winter  ;  for, 
while  Washington  had  been  fighting  around  Philadelphia,  a  whole 
British  army  had  been  captured  at  Saratoga  in  northeastern  New 
York  (§223). 

In  Ocliiber,  1777.  after  a  longaieee  and  hard  flpbting,  the  Brtliab 
drove  tbe  Americans  out  of  Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  opposite  ^fih 
other,  on  tbe  bunks  of  tbe  Delaware,  just  below  Philadelphia. 
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^H  Loaatioai. — Locate  New  York  City;    the  Hudson  River;  Statea 

■   lalana.  N.  Y.;  Loog  Island.  N.  Y. ;  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Peekskill.  K.  T.; 
^    Hew  Brunswiclt,  N.  J. ;  Priui*too,  N.  J. ;  Treoloo,  N.  J. ;  tlie  Dela- 
irare  River:  PliQadelpliia;  Baltimore.  MJ.;  Jlorriatown,  N.  J.;  Saniiy 
Hook,  N.  J.;  Clieaapeakc  Bay;  Elkton,  Md. ;  Norclstown,  Pa.;  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Review. — Give  tbe  date  ut  the  Declaratloa  a(  Independence.    The 

Bjiir  of  the  battle  of  Long  lalaud.     Of  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey. 
r  the  baltle  of  Trenlnii.     Of  the  battle  of  PrincetOD.     Of  the  battles  of 
Brandfwine  and  QurniaiitowQ. 

(6)  Hl-boovne's  Expedition,  1'?77, 

219.  The  Hudson  Birer  (^  20b)  was  of  great  importance  as  a 
water-way  (with  Lake  CIiuiii 
plain)  to  Canada,  and  as  a  di 
viding  line  between  New  Eng 
land  and  the  other  Statea  The 
British  had  fo and  ^  ashiogton  a 
position  on  the  Uudson  near 
Peekskill,  so  strong  that  tliey 
could  not  captnre  it  from  the 
so  ith  :  they  were  now  to  trj  it 
from  the  nortii.  Durtno;  the 
Biimraer  of  1777,  while  Howe 
was  getting  ready  to  sail  for 
Philadelphia,  Sir  John  Bur 
goyne  was  moving  frjm  Can 
ada  to  Lake  Champlam  with  an 
army  of  ahout  lU.OOO  men      Of  thct 

which  he  had  brought  from  Enj^Utid  and  the  rest  Canadians  and 
Indians.  In  July,  he  reached  Ticonderoj^a,  which  he  oaptored 
without  diffiuulty. 

820.  Sehnfler,  the  American  general  (5)201)    had  but  4  000 
men,  and  could  only  retreat  through  SkeensI  oro  towaid  \lbanv 


Sib  Josh  Bdbootmk, 
I   7  000  wuo  icKiilar 


troops 


em.  What  wan  thn  lmpori»ii 
lBnchBii(!«i)l'    What  is  Miiil  of  B 

iJO.  Wlist  wan  fiohiiylBr's  frii 
nally  took  up.    Why  clid  tbe  twc 


'    Dr-MTlIn  hiB  retreat.    '. 
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FORT  SUHUTLKR  AND  BMNmSQTON. 


But  be  did  so  slowlv,  destroying  tLe  bridges  behiud  him,  fell iog 
trees  across  tlie  roads,  and  delaying  the  passage  of  the  British 
as  much  as  possible.  Finally,  he  took  up  a  position  ou  some 
islands  al  the  moiitli  of  the  Mohawk  Kiver,  where  it  empties  into 
the  Hudson.  Here  both  armies  halted 
for  a  lime.  Schuyler  was  waiting  for 
reinforcements.  Burgoyne  thought 
Schuyler's  position  too  strong  to  lie  at^ 
tacked,  and  was  also  searching  tor  pro- 
visions, of  which  ho  wuH  now  in  need. 

221.  Fort  8ehn;I«r  and  Bennlng- 
tom. — Burgoyne  hud  sent  u  dclachment 
to  the  west,  to  capture  Fort  Schuyler 
(now  the  city  of  lionie).  The  detach- 
ment routed  a  militia  force  at  Oriska- 
ny;  but  the  garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler 
held  out  stoutly  until  Arnulil,  with  an 
American  detachment,  arrived  and  drove 
the  British  back  to  Canada  in  fp-eat 
"  "  ™         confusion.     To  the    eastward   was  Ver- 

BcBooiKii'H  E«™moN.  ,„^„|^  ^Ij^^j,  j,g„p,g  claimed  to  bo  a 
State  separatfi  from  New  Hampshire,  though  Congress  ba  yet 
refused  to  recognize  them  (g  69).  Partly  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  Vermonters  to  the  British  side,  Burgoyne  sent  800  men 
to  Bennington,  imder  Colonel  Baum.  They  were  met  by  Col- 
onel John  Stark  and  400  militia,  who  entirely  defeated  them. 
Burgoyne  had  sent  reinforcements,  under  Colonel  Breyman,  to 
support  Baum ;  bnt,  before  they  conld  reach  the  battle-field,  the 
Americans  also  received  reinforcements,  under  C<;>lonel  Seth  War- 
ner, and  the  second  detachment  was  defeated  as  completely  as  the 
first  had  been. 

The  British  loss  was  about  800  in  bol.li  buttles:  Hint  of  tlie  Amerl. 
),  54.     Slark's  speech  to  bis  men,  before  the  battle,  is  said  lo  have 
_  ],  "  Tliere  lliey  are,  boys;  ne  must  beat  them  to-day.  or  this  night 
Molly  Stark's  a  widow." 


4  getting 
visions  The  anny  opposed 
to  him  was  incresaing  Con 
gTMs  was  hurryiiig  men  up 
the  Hudson ,  and  the  oouatry 
9  commg  in  rapid 
ly  Burgovne,  therefore  dea- 
peratelv  altempted  to  force 
his  way  through  tho 
sriiiy  Ue  crossed  thi  tlud 
)\eA  slo»h  down 
its  u  est  bcink  toward  the 
Mohawk,      About    the 

time,    Gates,    wlio    had   been  horatio  oates 

sent  by  Congress  to  take  Schuyler's  place,  felt  strong  enough  to 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  awav  from  the  Mohawk 

888  B«mis  HfiglitH  and  gtillwat«r  —The  two  armies  met  at 
BcmiH  lleightft,  between  Snr<itoga  Lake  <ind  the  Hudson.  The  battle 
which  followed  was  not  decisive  :  the  British  held  the  ground ;  but 
the  Americans  hud  shown  that  Burgoyne  could  not  break  through. 
He  was  soon  forced  to  make  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  do  so ;  but 
was  defeated  at  Stillwater,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Bemis  Heights. 
He  now  tried  to  retreat  to  Canada;  but  the  triumphant  Americans 
pressed  on  and  surrounded  his  camp.  At  Saratoga,  he  surrendered 
his  remaining  army  of  6,000  men. 

OlinlOD,  in  the  mean  lime,  was  eudeaTOring  to  come  tn  Burgojoe's 
relief  with  troops  from  New  York  City.  He  caprured  some  of  the  forta 
on  tlie  Hudson,  but  retreated  on  learning  of  Buigoyne'R  surrender. 

224.  ThB  Conway  Cabal.— Most  of  llic  glorv  of  lliesu  victories  waa 
due  10  tilt  c^irufLiI  jireimnilions  iif  ScLiiyler,  aud  iLe  personal  during  of 

y  What 
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"'irKoynedHlde  todoF  What  uiovementwoa  uiaks  bj- blnif  Wl ml  movement 
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Arnold;  but  Gates  took  all  the  glory  to  himHelf.  During  tbe  winter,  an 
effort  was  made  by  liim  and  a  ntmiiSer  of  leading  men  in  Congress  and 
in  the  annj  to  make  liim  commaiider-iii-cliief,  mslettd  of  Wasliington, 
It  failed  on  iLccuuut  of  tlie  general  indignation  wlicu  it  bccnnie  known. 
It  is  generally  known  as  tbe  "  Couway  cabal,"  from  the  name  of  one  of 
its  lenders  (g  S15,  note) ;  but  there  were  many  others  engaged  in  it,  whose 
sliare  has  been  more  carefully  covered  over.  Almost  all  the  meanneases 
III  the  Heroluliun  centred  in  thifi  "  time  that  tried  men's  souls."  Some 
public  men  wereiifMid  that  the  war  would  be  a  failure,  and  were  anitiaus 
lo  make  tbeir  peace  wiili  iheBritisb;  others  were  jealous  of  oneauolber 
or  of  the  army;  others  were  snxinus  ouly  to  make  money.  Their  meau- 
ncss  made  the  titsk  of  Waahiuf^tou  and  the  great  men  of  tbe  Revoluiinn 
far  more  difficult,  and  their  success  far  more  brilliant,  Oian  if  all  bad 
been  patriots. 

(■7)  Aid  from  Fr.^ncb. 

225.  Prance  bad  been  waiting  patiently  since  1763  for  tho 
time  when  Great  Britain  also  should  be  deprived  of  ber  territory 
in  North  America  by  tbe  growing  strength  of  her  colonies.  The 
French  Government  was  therefore  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  rebel,  and  supplied  them  with  arms  and  clothing  from 
the  begiDning.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
BQpplies  were  sent  secretly,  and  tbe  American  agents  were  not 
publicly  recognized.  Openly,  the  French  Government  was  all  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain.  It  declared  tliat^  as  it  still  bad  colonies, 
oa1«ide  of  North  America,  it  would  not  encourage  them  to  rebel 
by  helping  the  United  States. 

The  first  American  agent  in  France  was  Silas  Denue.  nppoinled  in 
1776.  Franklin,  Deane.  and  Arthur  Lee  were  made  agents  Inter  in  1776. 
In  1778,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  mnde  sole  minister  to  France. 

226.  Tbe  Appointment  of  Franklin  as  minister  to  France 
was  a  most  fortunate  selection.  He  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
busiest  managers  that  ever  served  any  country ;  and  yet  he  took 
care  to  seem  only  a  plain  and  simple  colonist  His  pi  un  dreas,  bis 
modest  manners,  and  his  bomely  wit  cajitnated  the  Fnnch,  and  be 
was  the  favorite  of  Paris.  He  brought  French  jmbiic  opinion  over 
to  the  eide  of  the  colonies;  but  for  a  loni;  time  he  muld  get  no 
recognition  from  the  government.  When  other  Fnnch  oiBcere 
followed  La  Fayette  to  America,  to  enter  tbe  army  of  the  United 

gS5.  For  Khal  had  Prance  been  wnitiiiEy  What  wbs  done  Uy  the  French  Gor- 
emraenCT  Why  was  this  cioue  BBoretlyl  Whal  side  did  the  French  Uovemment 
prof«ii  to  tskat 

£da.  Wlint  is  Eaid  of  Franldln's  appointniPnt!    What  were  his  flood  qualltlM 
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States,  tlia  FrencL  GovprniiiOTit  look 
sLould  know  how  angry  it  was,  (nit 
tlie  officers. 

Franklin  was  born  at  Boston,  in 
sncl  tliere  Irecame  a  printer  and 
newBpaper  ediior.  He  was  fa- 
moua  \a  Ills  own  counlrj  Tor  hb 
-wonderful  com  moil -sense,  and 
abroa'l  for  his  discovery,  liy 
nieans  of  a  kite,  tliat  tile  light- 
ning of  the  cloiids  wub  the  same 
thing  as  electricity.  He  died  nt 
Philadelphia,  in  1790,  full  of 
years  and  honors. 

337.  The  French  Treaty. 
— Tiie  Deekration  of  In.ie- 
pendence  had  cunvinccd  tiie 
French  Government  that  tlie 
Americana  intended  to  sepa-  i 
rate  from  Great  Britain  for- 
ever; but  it  required  some 
further  evidence  tiiat,  if  France 
should  help,  France  would  not 
have  to  do  all   the    fighting.  B«iu*ini.  Pb*kku«. 

This  doubt  was  removed  by  Burgoyne's  surrender,  and  Franklin 
was  made  happy  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  early  in  1778.  France  was  to  send  to  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  a  fleet  of  1  a  wa^ve8ael8,  under  D'Estaing,  and 
an  army  of  4,000  men. 

339.  Oreat  Britain  at  once  declared  war  ajpiinst  France,  and 
invited  the  United  States  to  help  licr  in  it.  She  now  offered  all 
that  the  colonies  had  asked  three  years  before,  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion, and  representation  in  Parliament.  But  the  offer  came  too 
late.  Independence  had  become  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  war  was  to  last  nearly  five  years  lonffor  bi.'fure  Great 
Britain  would  consent  to  tliia. 

The  rnling  familieB  of  France  and  &na>  i  Snain 

joined  Fmnce  in  the  war  at^alnst  Great  Br 
them  in  1760,  for  commercial  reasons. 
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229.  The  Battle  of  Monmouth.— We  left  Howe  in  Pliiladel- 

phia,  and  Wasbiiigton  at  Valley  Forge,  near  Norriatown.  Clinton 
sncceedod  Howe  during  the  wiuter.  When  the  news  of  the  French 
alliance  reached  Clinton,  he  left  Fbiladelphiii  and  started  across 
New  Jersey,  in  order  to  unite  all  the  British  forces  at  New  York 
City  before  the  French  fleet  and  army  should  arrive.  Washington 
Lurried  after  him,  intending  to  keep  hiin  busy  in  New  Jersey  until 
the  French  should  come.  The  van  of  the  American  army  over- 
took the  British  rear  at  Monmouth  Court-house  (Freehold),  in  June, 
1778,  and  the  battle  lasted  until  nightfall  without  any  decided  re- 
Bult.  The  British  drew  ofi  during  the  night,  and  embarked  at 
Saudy  Hook  for  New  York  City. 

General  Charles  Lee.  who  baa  since  been  discovered  lo  have  been  a 
traitor,  was  disgraced  ut  Monmoutli.  Instead  of  altackiEg.  as  he  was 
ordered  lo  do,  he  allowed  liis  men  lorelreat.  Wftsbington  Rpohelo  him 
hasllly  and  pHSsiooately  as  he  sent  the  men  back  into  llie  llgLt,  and  Lee 
afterward  wrote  Washington  several  very  disrespeclfnl  lellers.  For 
this  and  ol her  acts  of  the  kind  he  was  dismissed  the  service.  At  the 
laeginning  of  the  war,  he  bad  been  considered  the  best  of  Uie  American 
generals. 

280.  Washin^n  moved  farther  toward  the  north,  crossed  the 
Hudson  above  New  York  City,  and  took  his  former  position  near 
Peekskill.  From  this  ho  could  operate  with  effect  if  Clinton 
should  make  any  movement  tovrard  New  England,  toward  Canada, 
or  toward  Philadelphia.  These  positions  in  the  Middle  States 
were  maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  the  British  occupying 
New  York  City,  Staten  Island,  and  a  part  of  Long  Island,  and 
Washington's  line  running  from  I'eekskill  to  Morristown.  The 
British  had  failed  in  the  Middle  States  as  they  had  done  in  New 
England,  and  were  now  about  to  attack  the  Southern  States. 

(8)  In  the  North  aitter  1778. 
231.  The  French   Fleet   and    Army  arrived    in    July,    1778, 
soon  after  the  British  retreat  from  Philadelphia.     The  heavier  ves- 

SSD.  In  what  poslllonB  did  weliiaYe  Hnwennil  WeehiiiEtoT 
'    Wlist  teBBlil  oftheluittle  of  Monmouth!    What  was 

I  armies!    Wliat  hod 
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sels  were  unable  to  enter  New  York  harbor,  so  that  no  attack  v 
made  on  tliat  city.  The  French  therefore  sailed  for  Newport, 
which  wtif)  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British  (g  215).  An  American 
army,  under  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  La  Fayette,  was  sent  to  assist 
the  attack.  But  a  storm  blew  the  French  fleet  oS.  the  coast,  and 
the  atbick  was  given  up.  The  whole  French  force  then  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  France  had  possessions  to  defend. 

The  French  fiirces  were  never  of  any  great  assislance  lo  the  United 
Stnles  until  llie  Yorklnwn  campaign  (g  258).  Whenever  lliey  vtere  most 
needed,  Ibey  were  certain  to  t>e  called  off  to  Ihe  West  Indies,  lo  defend 
the  French  colonies  tliere.  But  France  always  helped  the  United  Stales 
inoal  liberally  with  money  and  supplies. 

2S2.  The  British  now  held  but  two  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Newport  and  New  York  with  Stal«n  island  and  part  of  Long  Island. 
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In  July,  1778,  by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  from  western  New  York, 
commanded  hj  s,  Tory,  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  Brant,  an  Indian 
chief.  Tim  tiihabitaiils  were  cruelly  treated,  and  moat  of  the  men  were 
killed,  lu  November,  the  villnge  of  Cherry  Valley,  In  New  York,  met 
a  like  fate.  But  Ibe  Indians  wm  c  uow  to  learn  fur  the  flr«t  lime  that  & 
new  power  had  risen,  and  that  it  could  strike,  and  strike  hard.  In  tbe 
following  year,  1779,  Cougrees  sent  an  army,  under  General  Sullivan, 
into  western  New  York,  to  punish  the  Indians.  Sullivan  killed,  burned, 
and  destroyed  until  be  had  left  the  Indian  country  a  desert.  The 
British  Ireiitnient  of  prisoners  at  New  York  was  particularly  crue). 
The  prisoners  were  placed  in  worn-out  war-vessels  in  tbe  East  River, 
near  the  Brooklyn  shore,  and  were  so  scantily  scpplied  with  food,  water, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  that  they  died  in  great  numbers.  Tbe  most 
notorious  of  these  "  huliis,"  or  pnson-shipa,  was  tlie  Jerteg. 

SS4.  FKper  Money  was  one  of  the  severest  ciiscouragemente 
under  which  the  Atnericans  labored.  It  had  been  issaed  by  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  had  increased  largely. 
When  a  country  has  more 
piipcr  money  than  It  can  use 
^,  for  business  purposes,  two  or 
more  dollars  arc  made  to  do 
the  work  of  one,  and  each 
"  dollar"  decreases  in  value. 
The  loss,  of  course,  falls  moat 
severely  on  the  poor.  By 
1778,  Congress  had  issued  so 
miiuh  paper  money  that  eight 
paper  dollars  would  buy  only 
us  much  as  one  gold  dollar. 
lade  the  difficulty  worse,  for  Congress  now  had  to  issue  eight 
times  as  much  paper  money  as  at  first,  and  its  value  fell  faster  than 
ever.  The  British  in  New  York  counterfeited  it  skilfully,  and 
passed  off  their  counterfeits  on  the  farmers.  Before  the  war 
ended,  the  "continental  money"  was  worthless:  no  one  would 
take  it,  and  a  worthless  thing  was  said  to  be  "not  worth  a  conti- 
nental," meunins;  a  continental  dollar. 

S3S.  Congreas  itself  was  not  so  much  respected  as  at  first,  and 
the  States  did  not  submit  to  its  authority  as  willingly  as  when  tfaaj* 
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were  all  in  terror  of  the  British.  No  regular  government  for  the 
whole  people  had  yet  been  formed,  and  Congress  could  only  go  on 
begging  the  States  for  soldiers,  issuing  paper  money,  and  running 
into  debt  in  France  and  Holland^  without  the  power  to  lay  taxes 
or  redeem  the  debt  The  pay  of  the  army  was  small,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  war  the  men  were  not  paid  at  all ;  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  recruits,  except  when  a  British  force  entered  a 
State  and  frightened  the  people  into  the  army.  The  people  gen- 
erally were  beginning  to  rely  on  France,  and  to  think  the  war  really 
over.  Most  of  the  burden  of  these  difficulties  fell  on  Washington, 
and  taxed  his  patience  to  the  utmost 

After  the  war,  the  soldiers  were  partly  paid  by  giving  them  west- 
em  lands.  Tbose  who  lived  until  the  people  and  government  grew 
richer  were  supported  in  their  old  age  by  pensions. 

2S6.  The  West — Settlements  had  already  been  begun,  in  1768- 
69,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (§  160,  note),  but  they  were  not 
large,  and  were  just  beginning  to  feel  secure  against  tlie  Indians. 
North  of  the  Ohio,  there  were  only  the  remnants  of  the  French 
settlements  (§  142),  with  a  few  British  officers  and  soldiers.  In 
1778  and  1779,  George  Rogers  Clarke  crossed  the  Ohio  with  a 
Kentucky  force,  captured  Vincennes,  and  conquered  the  territory 
now  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Virginia  claimed  it 
(§  83),  and  made  it  the  county  of  IMinois.  But  no  American 
settlements  were  undertaken  in  it  for  many  years, 

287.  The  British  €U>Temment  seems  to  have  become  con- 
vinced, when  France  entered  the  war,  that  in  the  end  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  must  bo  acknowledged.  But  it 
wished  to  save  some  of  its  former  territory.  It  had  failed  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Middle  States.  It  now  determined  to  attack 
the  Southern  States,  since  they  had  fewer  white  inhabitants  than 
the  North,  and  more  negro  slaves,  who  would  not  count  as  soldiers. 
During  the  next  fis^  years,  1779-83,  the  fighting  was  mainly  in 
the  South,  while  the  armies  elsewhere  watched  one  another.  Three 
noteworthy  events  took  plac*  *~  **"'^  North,  and  these  we  will  give 
at  once. 


286.  Where  wen  tter^H^^^  -ntA  were  there  north 
of  the  Ohio?  Whatll  ntlements  made  in 
the  conquered  eomit) 

287.  What  was  if  Where  had  it 
failed?  Why  did  11  of  event8  iu  the 
NorClir 
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288.  8t«Bj  Point:  1779.— A  rouky  hill,  callud  Stony  I'oint, 

.n  out  into  tln!  Uiidsuii,  nyarlv  uppoaite  Peekskill,  and  the  Briti*li 
liad  taken  posseasioD  of  it  and 
fortified  it.  WasbiogtoD  Bent 
General  Anthony  Wayae,  an 
officer  of  distinguished  eour- 
ngu  and  skill,  to  recapture 
it.  J  ii^it  before  midnigtit  in 
July,  1779,  Wnyne  silently 
formed  hia  men  in  two  coi- 
umns  on  opposite  Gides  of  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  giving  them 
orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  tinst 
to  the  bayonet  The  chai^ 
ttas  completely  successful ;  the 
two  columns  met  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort,  and  captured  it 
and  the  garrison  without  firing 
a  shot.  The  fort  was  too  near 
New  York  to  he  held,  and  the 
■ks,  retired.    The  object  of  the 


Ahthomt  WArm. 

Americana,  after  destroying  the 


movement  was  mainly  to  .encourage  the  men,  by  showing  them 
that  they  were  now  so  well  trained  tliat  they  could  trust  to  the 
bayonet  as  well  as  the  British. 

Wayne's  daring  gave  liim  the  popular  name  of  "  Mad  Antbosf :" 
but  he  was  rciilly  as  prudent  as  lie  was  brave  {%  309). 

2S9.  Arnold's  TresBon:  1?80.— In  September,  1T60,  the  coun- 
try was  shocked  by  tbe  discoven*  that  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  its 
,braveat  generals,  and  commander  of  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,  had  agreed  to  betray  Iiis  post  to  tlje  British  in  return  for  a 
large  sum  of  monev  and  a  brigadier-general's  eommission  in  t&e 
British  army.  He  had  been  reprimanded  for  misusing  the  public 
money,  and  took  this  road  to  revenge..  The  British  agent  in 
making  the  bargain    was  Major  Joliu  Andre,  an  amiable  yomg 
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officer,  Clinton's  iude-ile-c;aiiip.  On  bis  return  dowa  tlio 
River  from  an  interview  with  Arnold,  he  was  n 
Tarrjtown,  by  three 
militiamen.  He  was 
allowed  by  sn  Ameri- 
can otiicer  to  send 
warning  to  Arnold, 
who  escaped  to  the 
British  lines  and  re- 
ceived his  reward, 
though  the  plot  had 
failed.  Andr^  was 
hanged  as  a  spy,  since 
he  had  been  canght  in 
disguise  within  the 
American  lines. 

The  fnte  of  Andrfi  was  Ismeriled  by  the  wiiole  American  army;  hut 
Wnsbington  felt  tliaL  it  was  necessary  as  n  warnin.e  to  ntber  British 
""     "       I  l5  engage  in  such  Hffairs.     Efforts  were  made  to  cnpture 
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n  England,  where  he  lived  and  died  despised  by  English- 
men as  well  OS  liy  Americitns. 

240.  ReTolt  of  the  TroopH :  ITBl. — In  January',  1781,  the  mis- 
ery of  the  unpaid  and  half-starved  American  soldiers  at  Morristown 
became  unbearable.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  revolted,  and  set 
out  for  Philadelphia  to  demand  pay  from  Congress,  whicli  was  in 
session  there.  On  the  march,  British  agents  attempted  to  bring 
them  over  to  Clinton's  army,  but  were  arrested  by  the  soldiers.  A 
committee  of  Congress  met  them  at  Princeton,  and  by  fair  prom- 
ises induced  them  to  disband  peaceably.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
New  Jersey  troops  also  i'evolt«d,  but  Washington  surrounded  their 
camp  and  forced  them  to  return  to  duty. 

Al  the  end  of  the  war.  there  were  serious  fears  of  »  mori 
mutiny  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  Newbureh.  N.  V,. 
failure  to  pay  them;  but  it  was  slopped  by  Washington's  iufl 

SurPLEHEHTABI  QUEBTEONS. 


(40.  What  wu  the  oondmaa  c 
idIh  troops'  Br  Britl*b  amnMT 
[dl  wu  >Ueni|ii«df    How  vu  It  n 
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Rome.  N.T.;  BenniDgLon,  Vt.;  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ;  Pliilndelphia;  Novrie- 
town,  Pti. ;  MiminoiUli  (Freeliolii),  N.  J. ;  Sandy  ilook,  N.  J. ;  Newport, 
K.I.(S68);  New  York  City;  Sfaten  Island,  N.  Y.:  Long  Island.  M.  Y.; 
Vinceiines,  lud. ;  West  PoiDl,  N.  Y. ;  MorristowD,  N.  J. 

IlBViGW. — Give  the  year  of  Burgoyiie's  surrender.  Name  tliree 
battles  wliicL  preceded  it.  Give  tlie  ytai-  of  tlie  Frencli  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. Tlie  name  of  llie  Ameiican  agent  who  concluded  it.  The  year 
of  tLe  bHtlle  of  Monmoulb.  Name  the  places  held  liy  the  British  iu 
J778.  Give  the  year  of  Ihe  battle  of  Stony  Point.  Of  Arnold's  treason. 
Of  the  revolt  of  tlie  troops. 

(9)  On  the  Sea. 

241.  The  Amerioftn  War-VesBels  were  mainly  privateers,  that 
led.  by  private  peLsons,  but  commissioned  by  Congress, 
or  by  one  of  the  States,  to 
capture  Britisli  vessels.  Late 
in  1775,  Congress  ordered 
fourteen  vessels  to  be  built  as 
a  public  navy  (^194).  Most 
of  these  were  of  small  size,  but 
thev  and  the  pn\iteers  cap- 
tured a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  and  small  wsir-yeft- 
sels  and  SHnouslj  mjured  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  of  them  the  Reprisal  and 
the  Revenge,  cruised  around  tie 
Britiib  Islands  m  1777,  and 
almost  put  a  stop  to  corumerce 
for  the  time  In  3778,  Cap- 
tarn  JoLu  Paul  Jones,  in  the 
and  even  landed  to  attack  raiious 
id  and  Scotland  The  number  of 
vac(l>  linown,  bat  bite 


JOH>  Tt-TH.  JOHIH 


Bani/er  repeatLd  the  exploit, 
places  on  the  coast  of  Eii^Is 
vessels  captured  from  the  British 
been  estimated  it  about  70(1 


t  vessel  that  carried  the 


TnBela  c^tured? 
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m.  The  American  Nktj  was  not  snccessfully  formed  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  Ct  Dgress  and  the  number  of  British  vessels  on 
the  coast  A  number  of  vessels  were  luilt,  but  they  were  cap- 
tured by  heavier  British  tessels,  or  bunted  in  the  Detanare  and 
Hudson  rivers  to  present  their  falling  luto  the  hands  of  the  eoeuiy 
The  alliance  with  France  in  1  ( 1 8  gai  e  Franklin  jn  opportnnity  U> 
purchase  vessels  which  became  \raencan  cruisers. 

213.  The  BiehftTd  and  Senpis.— In  17.9  Franklin  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  five  vessels  under  cotninand  of  1  aiil  Jones,  Only  one  of 
them,  an  old  and  rotten  mer 
chant-vessel,  was  of  respectable 
size,  and  Jones  named  it  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  The  crew 
was  disorderly  and  disobedient, 
and  Jones  had  the  greatest  dilfi 
cnlty  in  controlhn^  it  The 
captains  of  the  other  vessels  were 
fully  as  troublesome  tor  a 
month  the  fleet  kept  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland  and  England 
in  alarm,  and  made  man)  prizes 
September  2^,  lii9  it  fell  in 
with  two  British  fngdtes  the 
Serapig,  of  fort)  {,uns  and  the 
CoUJiteas    of     Scar/iorou/h      of 

twenty-two  guns,  off  Haniborough  IlLad  and  one  of  the  most  d 
perate  sea-fights  in  history  followed  The  Richard  and  the  Serapia 
were  of  equal  force  and  Jones  succeeded  in  tjing  them  together 
After  two  hours  of  frightful  slaughter,  in  which  both  vessels  were 
on  fire  several  times,  the  Ser/i./ni  surrendered,  Tlio  Richard  was 
so  hadly  injured  that  she  sank  next  morning.  The  Countess  of 
Scarborough  was  captured  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  this  was  the 
only  assistance  given  to  the  Richard. 

Jones  was  a  native  of  8oollv>H     Hb  Bft«rward  entered  Ibe  Russian 

SU.  What  were  the  hlndraaBjJ  ■  navyf    what 

boeame  nf  the  vniiela  Uitt  ■        '**  '  ihroad! 

143.  WhatfleecmM  U  "    Of  Its 

crew!    Of thn othsr MpMf ■  ■were 

waa'tlveii  by  (be  rMtof  # 
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navy,  but  died  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The  name  nf  his  sbip  {"  Good- 
uuiu  Itiuliitrd  ")  wua  givua  ia  coniplimeni  to  Fruukliii.  who.  while  n 
PvuDsylvuiiia  printer,  liad  for  many  years  published  "  Pool  Bicllai'd's 
Almanac.''    Bee  Cooper'a  novel  "  'Itit;  Pilot." 

814.  Ihe  Freuch  Fleets  on  tbe  American  coast  did  little  ex- 
cept to  protect  the  Frencli  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  uutjl  De 
Grasse,  in  1781,  gave  great  assistance  in  capturing  Comwallts 
(§259).  During  tlie  last  three  years  of  the  war  tiiere  were  but 
two  American  frigates  in  actire  service,  and  both  were  of  small 
size.  One  lai^e  vessel,  the  America,  of  seventy-four  guna,  was 
built,  hut  Congress  presented  it  to  the  king  of  France.  The 
New  England  States  did  not  cease  to  send  out  privateers.  In 
1779,  a  fleet  of  nineteen  armed  vessels  and  twenty-four  transports, 
from  Boston,  attacked  Castine,  then  iield  by  the  British.  During 
the  attack,  a  British  fleet  arrived  and  captured  all  the  vessels.  The 
men  escaped  by  land. 

Suppi^MENTAKT  QtrEariONB. 

LoMtioni. — Locate  Planiboroujjb  Htad,  Eng. ;  CaBtine,  Me.  (§  58). 

IticviBW. — Give  the  year  of  tbe  cruise  of  the  Etpri»al  and  the  ife- 
mrWB,  Of  [he  cruise  of  the  Sanger.  Of  tbe  battle  between  tlie  Ricfiaiti 
and  Uie  Serapii.    Of  the  affair  at  Castine. 


(10)  Iff  THB  South:    1778-81. 

245.  SaTannah  was  attacfeed  by  a  British  expedition  from 
New  York,  late  in  1778,  and  wa.s  easily  captured.  British  troops 
from  Florida  then  joined  the  expedition.  Augnsta  was  captured, 
and  the  whole  State  of  Geoi^a  soon  fell  under  British  control. 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  tbe  American  commander,  couJd  do 
little  except  to  keep  the  British  out  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  to  keep 
the  South  Carolina  Tories  from  escaping  to  Georjiia.  In  Septem- 
ber, l77fl,  he  crossed  into  Georgia,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  PVench 
fleet  under  D'Estaing  (§227),  attacked  Savannah.  He  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  D'Estaing  sailed  away  to  the  Weet 
Indies.     Among  the  dead  was  Pulaski  {g  315).     The  British  then 

■44.  What  wag  dnnehvthB  French  flKeWnn  the  Amprican  mastf    What  Amer- 
tean  wir-ve^aels  wpfb  on  Ihe  ocean?    IlfiBcrihB  the  affair  at  Castine 
e4S.  What  is  naW  of  ihe  eaotnre  of  '  '    — 
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re-establiahed  tlie  king's  authority  throughout  Georgia  with  \erj 
little  resistaoce,  and  Lincoln  retired  to  South  Carolina 

S4a.  Minor  XoTsmsnti.— Id  February,  1779  n  body  of  700  Tones 
from  Norlli  Carolina,  wliilu  marcbin^  to  Georgia  were  defeated  and 
scattered  in  South  Carolina  by  tlie  militia  under  Cutoutl  Picliens  Tlie 
next  inoiitij,  a.  force  of  3,000  Americana  crossed  inlo  Georgia  and  weio 


SoDTataii  BTAtu. 


drew  to  Georgia.    OpemiionB  in  ibe  aontli  ilien  ceased  fnr 

of  1779.  Elsewiiere,  llie  BrilJBli  sent  p!iin<ieriii£!  expeditions  from  New 
York  into  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Bendinp  of 
American  reinforcements  to  [he  south.  In  this  way  tlie  towns  of  New 
Haven  and  Norwnlli.  in  Connecticut,  and  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  tu 
Virginia,  were  piundered. 


iHwril  nr  thp  d'fi-B 
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847.  Georgia  was  the  first  State  which  the  Britisli  had  com- 
pletely conqucreil,  and  they  treated  the  Whigs  {§!73)  most 
cruelly.  Tlie  Tories  in  the  State  were  allowed  to  injure  their 
Whig  neighbors  as  they  pleased.  In  the  neigliboring  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  the  Whigs  were  quick  to  in- 
flict similar  cruelties  on  their  Tory  neighbors.  Thus  the  war  in  the 
south  immediately  became  more  ferocious  on  hoth  sides  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  the  north.  As  each  army  gained  new  territory, 
its  enemies  among  the  iohabitants  were  treated  as  traitors.  Thus 
nearly  all  the  people  were  forced  to  take  part  in  the  war,  either 
gainst  the  regular  armies  or  against  their  neighbors.  For  the 
next  two  years  there  was  no  peace,  no  work,  and  no  good  feeling 
in  the  south.  And  tiie  hanging  or  shooting  of  men  by  their  neigh- 
bors, and  even  of  brother  by  brother,  made  the  results  of  the  war 
more  horrible  tbnn  open  battle. 

248.  Clmrleston.^Early  in  1Y80,  Clinton  ordered  Newport  to 
bo  evacuated,  and  collected  all  his  available  forces  at  Now  York. 
Then,  leaving  only  enough  troops  in  New  York  to  defend  it 
against  Washington,  he  sailed  with  the  rest  to  Charleston.  Here 
the  British  from  Georgia  met  hiua  ;  the  fleet  forced  its  way  through 
the  harbor  to  the  city ;  and  in  May,  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
Lincoln  was  compelled  to  surrender  Charleston  and  his  army  of 
6,000  men.  Clinton  refused  to  allow  the  garrisoT)  to  surrender 
unless  it  would  go  througli  a  public  ceremony  of  laying  down  its 
arms  (§  262).  He  tlien  sent  out  expeditions  to  various  parts  of 
the  Stat«,  under  his  best  cavahy  officer,  Tarleton,  and  scattered 
every  American  force  that  made  its  appearance. 

Tarleton  was  for  a  long  time  very  successful.  During  the  siege  of 
Charleston  lie  surprised  a  body  of  Americans  at  Monk's  Corner.  Iliirty 
miles  from  Cliarleston.  and  routed  tliem.  Soon  afler,  he  scattered 
another  Aniei'lcan  force  at  Lhe  Waxhaws,  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

249.  South  Carolina  was  now  under  British  control.  Clinton 
considered  his  work  done,  and  sailed  back  to  New  York  with 
part  of  his  troops,  leaving  Cornwallis  in  command  of  the  rest    But 

a*J.  What  ir»Br)oBeliytheBri«Bh  InGeorEls?  By  the  Tories!  Bj  the  Whlgg 
In  tbe  neiiHibDrlnic  States!  What  was  the  character  at  the  war  In  the  south!  How 
were  thi:  people  roiced  Into  \t1    What  was  the  reRuItt 

<48.  How  did  Clinton  collect  troopaforanewmoTement!  What  Is  said  of  hb 
eipeditlao  lo  CharlcHton?  Of  the  capture  oC  Chat  cityf  Wbat  terms  did  Clinton 
insJHi  tipont    How  did  he  flnlsb  the  conquetit  of  the  State! 

840.  What  was  aaw  the  candition  of  South  Oarollna?  What  chaDKe  of  con)' 
raanders  was  made!    What  resletaaea  was  still  made  against  the  Britlsfir 
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:ish  seemed  ta  ^^^H 


the  State  was  never  entirely  jQiet  evpti  when  the  Bntish  ^i 
control  it  bumter  Maiion  and  other  'louth  Ourohiia  leaden 
found  places  of  refuge  in  the  great  swatnpa  which  itre  foond  in 
parts  of  the  State  and  from  these  the}  Lept  up  an  active  warfare 
with  the  British  Thiir  desperate  battles  night-marchea  sur 
pnscs  and  hairbreadth  escapes  make  this  thi,  most  exciting  and 
interesting  period  of  the  Revoluti  n 

For  the  stones  coanected  with  it  see  Loasmga  S\dd  Book  of  t/it 
Sevotatton  vol  2  Gardens  ineedolee  of  the  lienolation  Buymuuds 
Women  of  the '^outh ,   ai  d  W   G   bimma  b  novels  &nA  Life  qf  Mofruih        ■ 

SfiO    Camden — Congress  sent  (ratios  tlie  victor  of  Saratoga,  t9  1 
take  comiudud  of  the  forces  m  the  south      He  passed  across  !Nortl)    . 
Carolina  with  nearlj  three  limes  as  man>  men  as  the  fintiah  and 
met  them  at  Caniden  in  \ugust,  1780      Most  of  Gates  s  men  were 
untrained  mihtin    vt  ho  at  the 
first  fire  from  the  Bntish  fled 
itithout  firing  a  «hot  in  return 
The    few    C  jiitinentHl    troops 
from  Maryland   fouglit  obsti 
nately,    but    finally   retreated, 
losing  Ihcir    commander    De 
Kaib    (i}il5)       Gates  fled 
ahead  of  his  army   to    Eills- 
boro    (near    the   present   city 
of  Raleigh)  and  South  Caro- 
hna  was  left  still  more  com 
pletelv   at   the    mercy    of   the 
British      Gates  had   teen    so 
nnsuccessful  that  Congress  re 
moved  him     and  sent  one  of 
the  most  cautious  and  successful  of  the  Amen 
thanic!  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  take  his  place. 

S81,  Eiiig''s  Honntoin. — After  the  bntlleof  Garoden,  Cornwallis  sent 
Colonel  Ferguson,  with  1,100  men,  to  aroiiiw  the  Tories  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  wns  not  successful,  and  soon  found  it  advlBnble  to  fortify  him- 
self on  King's  Mountain,  between  the  Broad  and Calawha rivers.    Here. 
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ill  October,  ITSO,  lie  was  attacked  and  utterly  d created  by  a  force  of 
about  a  thousand  riflemen  hastily  gatliered  frimi  weBtt^rii  NorlL  Ciiru- 
lina  and  eaaterii  Teaueasee.  About  the  sume  lime,  Tiirletoo  surprised 
Sumter  at  Fiabing  Crettk,  and  scattered  bis  men  for  a  time. 

252.  The  Cowpens. — G-reene  sent  Morgan,  a  Virginia  officer  of 
riflemen,  into  Uoutli  Carolina  witli  a  tbousand  men,  to  gatlier  re- 
emits.  TarletoD  was  sent  after  him  with  aboat^an  equal  number, 
and  attacked  him  in  January,  1781,  at  the  Cowpens,  a  pasture-field 
near  Spwtanburgli.  For  tlie  first  time,  Tarleton  was  completely 
beaten,  losing  nearly  all  his  men.  Cornwallis  immediately  moved 
with  all  his  force  after  Moi^an,  who  had  begun  to  retreat  with  hia 
prisoners.  Morgan  and  Greene  together  were  too  weak  to  meet 
Cornwallis,  and  they  managed  a  skilful  and  fortunate  retreat 
across  North  Carolina  into  Virginia.  As  they  crossed  the  Catawba, 
the  Yadkiu,  and  the  Dan  rivers,  Cornwallis  was  just  behind  them; 
but  in  each  case  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  prevented  him  from 
crossing  in  time  to  overtake  thom.  At  the  Dan,  Cornwallis  gave 
up  the  chase,  and  tarued  hack  to  Hillsboro. 

25S.  Benedict  Arnold  (§  237)  was  now  a  general  in  tlie  Brit- 
ish service.  In  January,  1781,  lie  was  sent  from  New  York,  with 
1,800  men,  to  rsv^e  Virginia,  and  prevent  reinforcements  from 
being  sent  to  Greene.  The  Americans  were  naturally  very  anKions 
to  capture  him.  La  Fayette  was  sent  by  Washington  to  oppose  him 
by  land,  while  a  few  French  vessels  were  to  cut  off  his  retreat  by 
aea.  A  British  fleet  drove  the  French  vessels  back  to  Newport 
Reinforcements  under  General  Phillips  were  sent  to  Arnold,  who 
plundered  Virginia  without  mercy,  while  La  Fayette  could  do  little 
more  tlian  watch  him. 

Arnold  soon  aflerward  left  the  army  in  Virginia,  and  went  back  to 
New  York. 

264.  Gnllford  Court-hoase.— Greene  soon  obtained  recmita 
enough  to  enable  liim  to  turn  back  into  North  Carolina,  and  the 
two  armies  met  at  Gnilfurd  Court-house  (now  Greensboro),  in 
March,  1781.     A  part  of  the  American  militia  again  gave  way  at 

SfiS.  WliD  vra*  Kent  by  Greene  Into  tloiiCh  Caroiiiiny  Whii  >tbs  Bent  B|calDBt 
Mm?  WhatlB  said  if  th<>  liatUe  of  tbe  C<iH'pe<'!<!  Of  Cornwalila'g  iiursult!  Of 
Grennp's  retreat!    Where  did  Cornwuirw  Bive  up  thecJia."!'' 

SSS.  What  Is  said  of  Arnold's  Pipwlitlon!  0(  iJi  Fayette's  attempt  to  captuw 
him*    How  did  It  fall)    Wbal  were  tbe  operatlona  ot  tbe  Brltlxh  In  Virginia! 

Sd4.  Wbal  n-aa  Gresne'x  next  niocement!  Describe  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Cotirt-bouse.     DM  the  Briclih  pumieT    Were  (bere  any  further  batttoH  ' 


J 
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the  first  fire,  but  the  rest  of  Greene's  army  heJd  its  ground  stub- 
bornly, and  at  last  retreated  in  excellent  order.  The  British  loss 
was  so  heavy  that  Cornwallia  did  not  venture  to  pursue,  but  retired 
to  Wilmington  to  obtain  supplies  from  his  ships.  There  were  no 
further  battles  between  these  two  armies,  for  during  the  next  two 
months  they  passed  one  another,  Greene  moving  south  into  South 
CaroUna,  and  Cornwallis  moving  north  into  Vii^inia. 

265.  Sonth  Carolina.— As  soon  as  Cornwallis  retired  to  Wil- 
mington, Greene  moved  across  North  Carolina  into  South  CarolinSt 
where  the  British  were  under  command  of  Lord  Rawdon.  Battles 
followed,  in  April  and  May,  1781,  the  principal  one  being  fought 
at  Hobkirk's  Kill  (near  Camden).  Greene  was  again  forced  to 
retreat,  bnt'inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  his  enemy.  He  spent  the 
summer  at  the  hills  of  the  Santee,  near  Camden,  In  September  he 
again  moved  down  toward  the  coast,  and  fought  the  last  battle 
of  the  war  in  this  State,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  near  Charleston.  Again 
the  British  had  tlie  advantage,  but  their  loss  was  so  heavy  that 
they  retreated  during  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Charleston. 
Greene  had  finished  his  work.  By  sheer  caution,  activity,  and  per- 
severance, and  without  winning  a  single  victory,  he  had  almost 
cleared  the  sonth  of  the  enemy.  Ho  now  held  every  part  of  South 
Carolina  and  Geoi^ia,  excepting  Charleston  and  Savannah,  to 
which  cities  he  kept  the  British  closely  confined  for  the  rest  of 
the  war. 

In  August,  1781,  Rawdon  hanged  Colonel  Isaac  Hayue.  of  South 
Carolinn,  as  b.  deserter.  Ilayne  iiaa  been  forced  to  join  the  Britlsli,  had 
escaped,  and  was  again  ciiptured  in  battle.  His  execution  was  couaid- 
ered  a  gross  piece  of  injustice. 

256.  TIrglnia.— Cornwallis  at  Wilmington  knew  nothing  of 
Greene's  movement  until  it  was  too  late  to  intercept  him.  Then, 
thinking  that  Rawdon  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  Greene,  he  de- 
cided to  move  north  into  Virginia,  join  the  British  troops  already 
I  there,  and  endeavor  to  conquer  that  State.  He  met  no  great  oppo- 
sition on  his  march,  and  Tarieton's  cavalry  plundered  the  country 
at  will.  On  reaching  VJi^inia,  Cornwallis  found  that  he  had  about 
; 
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8,000  meii,  twice  as  many  as  tlie  force  nnder  La  Fai'ette  wliich 
was  opposed  to  bim.  Orders  were  sent  from  New  York  by  Clin- 
ton to  seize  and  fortify  somo  strong  place  on  the  coaai,  wliich  eonld 
be  reached  easily  by  the  British  vessels.  Yorktown,  on  tlie  penin- 
sula between  the  James  and  York  rivers,  appeared  to  CornwalUa  to 
be  the  beat  location  ;  and  here  he  fixed  the  headquarters  of  his 
army. 

Oorowallis  and  Clinton  had  quarrelled,  and  did  not  help  or  agree 
■with  one  anoilier  very  well. 


Locationa. — Locale  Savannali.  Qa. :  Augustn,  Ga. ;  Newport,  R.  I.; 
CharleaLuii,  H.  C.;  Camdi^n.  S.  0. ;  Hillsboro,  N.  0. ;  Spartaiiburgli. 
6.  C;  the  Catawba  River;  tlie  Yadkin  River;  tlie  Bun  River;  Ouilford 
Oourt-house,  N.  C;  Wilraingion.  N.  C;  Yorkiowu,  Va. 

Rbyibw. — Give  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Siivunnuli.  Of  Lincoln'R 
repulse  atSavaunah.  Of  the  capture  of  ChiirleatoQ.  Of  the  battle  of 
Camden.  OF  tlie  battle  of  the  Cowpens.  Of  the  bailie  uf  Oiiiirord 
Oourt-house.    Of  tlio  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill.     Of  the  battle  of  Eiitaw 


(11)  Yorktown:   1781. 

257.  Washiagton  had  not  yet  hinisetf  won  a  victory,  unless  we 
are  to  consider  tbe  smaller  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Mon- 
mouth as  such,  lie  had  surmounted  the  very  greatest  difficulties ; 
he  bad  gone  into  battle  knowing  that  defeat  was  almost  certain, 
and  yet  he  bad  made  each  defeat  a  trmning-school  for  hia  men ;  he 
had  shown  the  best  quaiities  of  a  general  in  canip  and  battie-field; 
he  had  been  worth  more  than  an  army  in  keeping  resistance  alive; 
and  he  had  well  earned  the  universal  and  unfailing  confidence  of 
the  people.  But  it  certainly  seemed  fitting  that  he  should  also 
have  the  crowning  glory  of  a  great  victory  to  close  the  war. 

258.  Bochambean,  with  a  French  army  of  6,000  men,  had 
landed  at  Newport  in  the  summer  of  lV80.  They  were  after- 
ward marched  to  Washington's  camp  near  Peekskill  and  Morris- 
town.  With  these  soldiers  to  help  hira,  Washington,  early  in 
lV81,  began  active  operations  around  New  York,  and  kept  Clin- 
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The  Prencli  fleet  wa 
to  remain  about  four  n 
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rala  did  not  woik  togetli 


ton  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  In  Aiignst  his  plan  was  cLanged 
by  the  arrival  of  a  French  frigate  wilb  the  news  that  a  strong 
FVench  fleet  and  army  nould  bood  arrive  in  Cheaapcake  Bay, 
and  cut  off  Comwallis  from  all  aasistance.  Washington  at  once 
decided  to  leave  New  York  for  a  time,  march  rapidly  southward, 
and  capture  Yorktown  and  ComwalliB  before  the  British  fleets 
could  reach  the  Chesapeake  and  drive  the  French  fl.cet  away.  The 
change  of  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret  Clinton  was  kept  in 
daily  expectation  of  an  attack  on  New  York,  and  did  not  discover 
the  truth  for  several  days  after  Washington  and  Rochambeau  had 
started  for  Virginia. 

from  the  West  Indies  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 

I  It  WHS  sIroDgur  tiiati  auy  single  Brit. 
Ihe  United  Stales,  and  ilie  Brltisli  adml- 

II  euougli  to  unite  their  fleets  aud  beat  it 

269.  The  Maroli  to  Torttown. — The  French  fleet,  under  De 
Grasse,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
(August  30).  It  not  only  blocked  up 
Comwallis's  escape  by  sea,  but  landed 
soldiers  enough  to  enable  La  Fayette  to 
prevent  his  escape  by  land.  On  the 
same  day,  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau, who  had  been  moving  slowly 
down  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  as  if  to  attack  Staten  Island, 
suddenly  struck  off  through  New  Jer- 
iey  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to 
Elk  ton.  Here  they  took  shipping 
and  s^led  down  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
the  James  Jliver,  whore  they  joined 
La  Fayette's  army  before  Yorktown. 
While  the  march  was  taking  place, 
a  British  fleet  had  tried  to  relieve 
Comwal1is,but  bad  been  beaten  off  by 
the  French  fleet. 


tht.  What  Is  said  of  the  nrrivsl  of  tlie  Fit-nrh  tlret!  What  did  It  accompllBh* 
■WhalmOTemenCwasmftdebv  WashtnBtoii  and  Rochambeau  the  Bsmertay?  Wbat 
oonrsfi  did  Ib<7  take  toward  Torfctown!    What  bad  the  French  fleet  done  tu  tb« 
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aeo.  Saw  London.— The  mitrcli  southward  was  as  much  of  a  aiir. 
prisu  til  the  Ainericiin  and  French  soldiers  ua  to  Cliuton.  When  Clin- 
ton discovered  its  purpose,  he  tried  to  draw  off  a  part  oF  the  American 
troops  by  sending  the  trailer  Arnold  to  atljick  New  London,  Conn. 
Port  Oris  wo  Id,  which  defended  the  town,  wns  captured.  t^eplcmtKir  6, 
and  lis  commander  and  most  of  the  garrison  were  killed  after  the;  had 
surrendered.  Tliia  useless  butchery  had  no  effect  on  Wasliiugton's 
march  to  Yorktowo. 

281.  The  Siege  of  Torktown.— The  allied  armies  of  France 
and  the  United  States  formed  a  half-circle  in  front  of  Yorktown, 
and  the  siege  began,  September  30,  1791.  The  French  troops 
were  brilliant  with  new  and  bright  uniforms,  while  the  dress  of  the 
Americans  was  faded  and  ragged.  But  there  was  no  difference  in 
the  fighting  power  of  the  two  armies,  and  there  was  a  constant  ri- 
valry between  them  for  the  lead  in  the  attacks.  After  three  weeks 
of  siege  and  hard  fighting,  Cornnallis  foand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  longer.  He  made  one  attempt  to  take  his  army  across  the 
York  River  and  hurry  northward  tiefore  the  allies  could  follow 
him  ;  but  a  sudden  storm  scattered  his  boats  and  defeated  his  plan. 
He  then  decided  to  surrender. 

26S.  The  Surrender  took  place  October  19,  1T81,  in  a  lai^e 
field  near  Yorktown.  The  British  troops,  fi,000  in  number,  went 
through  the  same  public  ceremony  of  surrender  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Americans  at  Charleston ;  and  Lincoln,  who  had 
commanded  at  Charleston,  was  appointed  to  receive  Cornwallia'a 
Bword  (§  248).  Cornwallis,  however,  was  worn  out  by  long  work 
and  fighting,  and  sent  a  subordinate  to  make  the  surrender.  It  had 
hardly  taken  place,  when  an  expedition  sailed  from  New  York,  with 
7,000  men,  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  but  it  returned  on  finding  that  the 
surrender  had  taken  place.  The  allied  forces  then  separated.  De 
Graase  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  French  troops  remained 
in  Virginia.  The  Americans  marched  back  to  New  York,  except  . 
a  detachment  which  went  southward  and  recaptured  Wilmington. 

For  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  surrender,  see  §914. 

BBO.  Was  the  march  BouthWHrd  a,  scirprfBO?  How  dlil  Clinton  tpj-  to  ehiwk  It? 
What  is  said  oC  the  capture  of  fort  Qriawoldt    Did  It  havo  an;  ulTeet  od  WashlDB- 

iei.  How  vas  the  siege  formed?    What 
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looations.— Locate  Newport.  R.  T.  ;  PeekBkill,  N.  Y. ;  MorristoWBi 
N.  J.^  Slaten  Isiaiul.  IS.  Y.;  Fbiliulelplim;  Elktoo.  Md. ;  Clieaupeake 
Bay;  James  River;  YorklowQ,  Va. ;  York  River:  WilmicigioD.  N.  C. 
i%U5). 

Review.— Give  the  yenr  of  tbe  amva)  o(  the  French  army.  The 
date  of  tlie  surreuder  at  Yoiklonn. 

(12)  Peaces  1783. 

S63.  The  Terms  of  Pe»ce  needed  some  time  to  arraoge.  It 
was  difficult  and  cxjjeiiaivc  for  the  British  Government  to  obtain 
men  to  serve  in  America,  and  the  loss  of  Cornwailis'a  army  could 
not  be  made  up.  When  tlie  news  readied  London  the  ministry 
resigned,  and  Parliament  dumanded  peace  ao  decidedly  that  the 
king  gave  way.  Both  parties  agreed  to  cense  hostilities  and  ap- 
point commissioners  to  agree  on  terms.  The  British  stii!  held 
New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  the  Americans  were  en- 
camped near  tiiose  places ;  but  there  were  no  more  battles, 

2C4.  The  Final  Treaty  of  peace  was  wade  iu  17S3.  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free  and  independ- 
ent, with  Canada  as  a  boundary  on  the  north,  the  Mississippi  Biver 
on  the  west,  and  Florida,  esrtending  west  to  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
south.  Spain  owned  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  called 
Louisiana  (§  1 58);  and  Great  Britain  now  transferred  to  her  Florida 
also.  The  United  States  thns  had  Great  Britain  as  a  neighbor  on 
the  north,  and  Spain  on  the  south  and  west. 

The  treaty  niso  secured  the  right  of  Americans  to  fish  on  (he  New- 
foundland Banks. 

265.  The  American  Army  waa  now  disbanded,  having  been  paid 
principally  in  promises.  Officers  and  men  retired  to  their  homes 
very  much  dissnlisfied  with  their  unjust  treatment  by  Congress  and 
the  country.  Washington  then  appeared  before  Congress  at  An- 
napolis and  resigned  his  commission.  The  Britisii  evacuated  Savan. 
nah  in  July,  ]  782,  Charleston  in  the  following  December,  and  New 

teS.  What  In  said  oC  Cnrnwallis'E  Burreader!  Whv  cnnld  it  nnt  he  m&de  up* 
"What  WHS  Ihe  fSeet  at  the  news  in  I^ndoul  What  Hgroenieiil  was  mBdaf  Whmt 
werK  the  imslilans  of  tlie  BriCiKh  and  Americans! 
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York  City,  their  last  post  on  the  coast,  November  26,  1 V83.  But 
they  refused  to  evacuate  the  forta  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
held  them  for  some  twelve  years  longer  (§  310). 

268,  ThB  Expeniea  of  llie  war  cannot  be  exaclly  stated.  Tbose  ot 
the  United  IJtitluH  liHve  l)et;u  estimated  at  |135.000,000  id  specie.  Tlie 
debt  of  Great  Brilaiu  was  increased  during  Ibe  war  about  |S10,000,000. 
Tbe  Britisb  forces  in  tbe  wbclt:  of  Nortli  Ameri:;a  probably  never  at  any 
one  time  exceeded  40,000  men;  and  tbe  America u  reguliir  troops  were 
about  tlie  sume  number.  HoSt  of  liie  larger  American  ermiea  were 
mode  up  of  minule-meu  or  militia,  wbo  remained  in  tbe  service  but  a 
short  tlutc. 

267.  The  Toriea.^During  the  war,  most  of  the  States  had 
passed  laws  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  persons  who  had  taken  the 
British  side.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  many  of  tlie  Tories 
retired  from  the  United  States  with  the  British  troo]is ;  those  from 
the  North  going  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  those  from  the 
South  to  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  them  reUirned,  years  after- 
ward, without  hindrance,  after  the  angry  feelings  excited  by  the 
war  had  died  away. 

26S.  Tlie  Leading  Events  in  tbe  war  of  tbe  American  Revolution 
were  as  follows: 

1775-6;    Principiiliy  in  iTew  JPnfffafld  and  Canada §195 

1775:  Lexington;  American  success  lApril  19), ..      184 

Tieonderoga;  American  success  (May  10). .      300 

Bunker  HUl;  British  success  (June  17) ... .      197 

Quebec-,  Britisb  success  (December  31). . ..      SOI 

1776:  Evacuation  of  Boston:  American  success 

(March  17) 196 

Fon  Moultrie,   6.  C. ;    American    success 

(JuQe28) 304 

DBej.AHATioN  OF  Indepehdemcb,  July  4. .      306 

1776-7:    Principally  in  tbe  Middle  Statu 210 

1776:  Longlsland;  British  success  (August  27). .      810 
Evacuation  of  New  Yorli:   British  success 

(Sepiember  16) 210 

Washington's  New  Jersey  retreat:   Biiliab 

success  311 

Trenton;  American  success  (December  36).      S12 

1777;   Princeton;  Americnn  success  (January  3), .      312 

British  army  transferred  to  Chesapealie  Bay      316 

!fla.  What  IflEiard  of  Clie  American  eipeuEes!  Of  tbe  Britisli  eipEnses^  Oltbe 
annfpBon  Ixitlmldear 

tS7.  What  laws  liad  been  passed  by  the  Stales!  Whilher  did  tlie  Tories  retmT 
Cldaiivortht-mri'turnF 

its.  (Locate  tbe  places  named.]  Gire  )lie  leading  eienCs  of  IT^i.  Of  im.  The 
location  of  the  war  In  l7T«-fl,  Tha  leaiiinE  i-venis  of  17T6  in  tbe  Middle  States.  Of 
I7TT.  outtrtde  ot  Burpiyne's  lnvB.«ion  Of  B"r(royne's  lina^on  In  1777.  Ot  1778. 
The  location  of  thf  war  in  1578-81  The  leocline  event  of  1778.  Thp  leading  eveuta 
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1777-8:    Principally  in  the  Middle  States §  310 

1777:  Brandywine;  British  success  (September  11)  217 

Germantown;  British  success  (October  4). .  217 

Burgoy  ue's  invasion 219 

Bennington;  American  success  (August  16)  221 

Bemis  Heights ;  drawn  battle  (September  19)  223 

Stillwater;  American  success  (October  7). .  223 
Burgoy ne's    surrender;    American  success 

(October  17) 223 

American  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  218 

1778:  Treaty  with  France  (February  6) 227 

British  retreat  from  Philadelphia;  American 

success  (June  18) 229 

Monmouth ;  drawn  battle  (June  28) 229 

Wyoming;  massacre  by  the  British  (July  4).  233 

1778-81 :  Principally  in  the  SoutJiern  states 245 

1778:   Capture  of  Savannah;  British  success  (De- 
cember 29) 245 

1779:   Conquest  of  Georgia;  British  success 247 

Attack  on  Savannah;  British  success  (Sep- 
tember)   245 

Stony    Point,    N.  Y. ;    American    success 

(July  15) 238 

1780:  Capture    of    Charleston ;    British    success 

(Mayl2) 248 

Conquest  of  South  Carolina;  British  success  249 
Arrival  of  the  French  army  at  Newport, 

R.  I.  (July  10) 258 

Camden ;  British  success  (August  16) 250 

Arnold's  treason,  N.  Y.  (September) 239 

King's  Mountain;  American  success  (Octo- 
ber 7) 251 

Greene  takes  command  in  the  South 250 

1781:  Cowpens;  American  success  (January  17)..  252 

Greene's  retreat  across  North  Carolina. . . .' .  252 
Guilford     Court-^ouse ;     British    success 

(March  15) 254 

Hobkirk's  Hill;  British  success  (April  25). .  255 
Eutaw   Springs;  British   success  (Septem- 
ber 8)  255 

End  of  the  war  in  the  South 255 

Invasion  of  Virginia  by  Arnold  and  Corn- 

wallis 256 

Washington's  army  transferred  to  Virginia  261 
Capture  of  Yorktown;  American  success 

(October  19) 262 

1782:        Suspension  of  hostilities 263 

1783:        Peace  (September  3) 264 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  CONTEDERiTION:  1781-89. 

269,  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  was  bom  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1757.  Ue  was  nuted  for 
liiB  mental  powers  from  a  very 
early  age.  He  liad  bardly  left  col- 
lege when  lie  became  aide-de-camp 
and  trusted  f lieud  of  Wasbiugtoii, 
and  one  of  llJe  most  brilliant  of 
political  writers.  He  was  but 
tbirty-lwo  years  of  age  wlien  he 
was  recognized  as  tlie  ablest  mem- 
ber of  ilie  Federal  Convention, 
and  wrote  in  the  Federaiitt  llioBe 
pafers  00  tht.  Conatitulion  which 
all  lawyeis  liave  since  taken  as 
ID asiei  pieces  He  was  Washing- 
ton a  becrctary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
and  brought  the  country  out  of  its 
money  tioubles.  In  1804,  lie  was 
ebot  Qod  killed,  at  Weehawken, 
K  T  in  a  duel  which  Aaron  Burr, 
then  Vice  President,  bad  forced 
upon  him 

(1)  The  Faii.iire  of  thb  Co nfe deration. 

270.  The  Continental  Congreaa  had  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  tliroughout  the  war.  It  liad  never  received  any  author- 
ity to  govern  the  country ;  as  far  as  it  governed  at  all,  it  did  ao 
because  the  mass  of  the  people  consented  to  allow  it  to  govern, 
and  because  those  who  disliked  its  government  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  it.  The  people  had  given  authnritv  to  their  State 
governments,  by  forming  State  constitutionB,  and  thus  the  State 

■e|he1_eadingeveiir_afn^thP_irfB^otHiimlll|ni,T^ 
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governments  had  soinclbing  to  sbow  for  their  claims  to 
their  States,  Congreaa  had  nothing  to  show ;  it  onlj  existed 
cause  the  States  had  sent  delegates  to  it,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  continue  to  do  so.  Now,  suoli  a  government  was 
really  no  government;  and,  as  Hamilton  once  said,  "  a  nation  with- 
out a  national  government  is  an  awful  sjiectacle."  People  obeyed 
it  when  they  chose  to  obey  it,  and  disobeyed  it  when  they  chose 
to  disobey  it,  which  was  more  coinmonly  the  case ;  and  no  one  felt 
safe  in  thinking  of  the  future.  Congress  was  the  only  means  to 
unite  the  States,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  obeyed  cheerfully  as 
long  as  the  danger  from  the  British  wan  pressing;  but,  as  that 
danger  grew  less,  the  St^te  governments  began  to  seize  more  and 
more  of  the  power,  until  very  little  was  left  to  Congress.  As  the' 
State  governments  appointed  the  delegates  to  (Congress,  and  could 
recall  them  at  any  time,  the  delegates  soon  came  to  do  notliing 
more  than  obey  their  State  governments.  Thus  the  Continental 
Congress  became  almost  powerless  after  1778. 

271.  A  Plan  of  Goremment,  called  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, was  agreed  upon  by  Congress  in  1777.  The  Articles  stated 
exactly  what  powers  were  to  be  given  to  Congress,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  further  Interferences  by  the  State  governments.  They  were 
not  to  go  into  force  until  all  the  Slates  should  agree  to  them. 
Twelve  of  the  States  agreed  within  the  next  two  years,  hut  Mary- 
laDd  refused  to  do  so  until  March  1,  1781.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation then  went  into  force.  The  cause  of  this  long  delay  was 
in  disptttes  about  the  western  territory. 

Franklin  had  laid  a  plan  nf  Eovemment  before  Congress  in  1778, 
but  it  was  not  sdoplcd. 

S72.  The  Bonnduies  of  the  States  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.  The  king  had  given  western  boundaries  to  six  of  them. 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  ;  and  these  could  not  expect  to  extend  farther 
westward.  New  York  claimed  to  have  no  western  boundary;  but 
WHS  willing   to  be   bounded  as  at  present     Tlie  remaining  six 
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States,  MiissacLuRCitts,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  wore  at  first  supposed  to  exteud  westward  to 
the  Pacific  (§25).  When  Louisiana  (§  158)  was  transferred  to  Spain 
in  1763,  the  western  claims  of  these  colonies  were  cut  off  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  But  they  stiU  claimed  that  they  extended  west 
as  far  as  the  Mitisissippi. 

S73.  The  Claim  of  Virginia  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  (g  88). 
The  other  Siuies  wliitU  claimed  to  eslead  to  Die  Miijsissippi  were 
bounded  by  parallel  liues  on  the  north  and  south,  bo  that  lliey  grew  no 
wider  as  lliey  extended  westward.  But  Virginia  claimed  ihal  her 
northern  boundary  ran  northwest  instead  of  west,  so  that  her  territory 
couslnnlty  widened  aa  it  Ifft  Ilia  coast.  6he  thus  claimed  the  wbole  of 
tbe  territory  now  iu  the  Stales  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illlnoifl, 
Micbigan,  and  W  Isconsin.  The  claims  of  Massac liu setts  and  Connecti- 
cut crossed  those  of  Virginia  and  conflicted  witb  tbem. 

274.  These  Westera  Claims  seemed  utifounded  and  highly 
unjust  to  the  States  whose  western  boundaries  were  fixed  already. 
Those  States  asserted,  first,  that  the  king  by  forbidding  the  aa!e  of 
lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had  fixed  those  mountains  as  a  west- 
ern boundary  for  all  the  colonies  not  formerly  bounded;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  all  the  States  iiad  together  won  this  western  territory 
from  Great  Britain,  and  should  all  own  it  together.  The  result  was  a 
general  confusion,  some  of  the  States  selling  lands  in  the  west,  and 
quarrelling  with  each  other  whore  their  sales  conflicted,  and  the 
rest  of  the  States  crying  out  against  the  wrongfulness  of  such  sales. 
Maryland,  the  State  most  detennined  in  resistance,  refused  to  agree 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until  assurances  were  given  that 
these  western  claims  would  be  surrendered. 

275.  Land  Cessions.— New  York  gave  up  her  western  claims 
to  the  United  States  in  1780,  and  Congress  earnestly  requested  the 
other  States  to  do  likewise.  Virginia  did  so  in  1784,  Massachu- 
setts in  1785,  Connecticut  in  1786,  South  Carolina  in  1787,  North 
Carolina  in  1790,  and  Georgia  in  1802.  These  cessions  fixed  the 
westeni  boundaries  of  tbe  States  as  at  present,  and  gave  the  United 
States  a  large  western  territorj'  (§  294).     Connecticut  reserved  a 
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^Hirlaigo  strip  of  land  in  northeastern  Ohio,  along  Luke  Erio,  which 
^H   has  ever  since  been  spoken  of  aa  the  Western  Reserve. 
^^P  Ma«sacliii8et!a  also  elaimed  s.  part  of  New  York,  and  Mew  York 

^H    bcugljt  oS  Lbe  claim.     Connecliciil  also  claimed  the  norlhern  part  of 
^H    Pennsylvania,  IJie  Wyoming  seltlemeiit,  but  this  claim  was  given  up. 
^B  376.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  found  to  be  wortblese 

aa  soon  as  they  were  put  into  eSect,  There  was  to  be  one  gov- 
erning body,  Congress,  and  it  was  to  have  no  power  to  lay  tajtes, 
regulate  oomTuerce,  or  punish  law-breaking.  It  could  only  advise 
the  States  to  do  so,  and  the  States  soon  came  to  pay  little  attention 
to  the  advice  of  Congress,  so  that  Congress  could  get  no  money  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  country,  or  even  the  interest  Strong  States 
passed  laws  which  injured  the  people  of  weaker  States,  and  there 
was  no  power  to  hinder  them.  Great  Britain  injured  and  oppressed 
American  commerce,  and  Congress  had  no  power  to  take  anf 
means  to  oblige  her  to  stop  her  offensive  measures. 

277.  Shays'  Rebellion. — ^The  people  had  expected  prosperity 
to  come  with  peace,  but  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Little 
business  was  done ;  every  one  was  trying  to  collect  debts,  and  no 
one  had  money  to  pay ;  and  the  people  were  growing  poorer  and 
desperate.  In  the  winter  of  178U— 7,  Massachusetts  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  suppressing  an  insnrrection  of  the  poorer  farmers  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  around  Worcester  and  Springfield.  They 
wished  to  stop  the  further  collection  of  debts  by  the  courts.     The 

'i  usually  called  Shays'  Rebellion,  from  the  name  of  the 
^  leader,  Daniel  Shays.     Other  States  were  afraid  of  similar  out- 
treats,  and  they  knew  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  help  them. 

278.  A  Change  of  Ovreriinient  was  often  proposed,  but  at  first 
there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  it  The  agreement  had  been 
made  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  to  be  changed  in- 
the  least  unless  all  the  States  should  consent  Whenever  a  change 
was  proposed,  in  order  to  give  Congress  more  power,  some  Stats 

.    refused  to  consent,  and  the  plan  fell  through.     Men  became  dis- 
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(2)     F.>RMAT,0- 

219.  The  Uwliiig  Men  .if  the  ^:■\^ 


courted ;  many  began  to  regret  tlie  Revolution ;  and  some  even 
fell  to  talking  of  a.  monarchy,  witL  Washington  as  king. 

This  notion  ot  B  monarcliy  had  been  proposed  to  Washington  in  1783 
by  some  of  llie  arm;  officers;  hut  lie  liad  i'ej<-cied  it  with  indignation. 

^    CnxKTITDTlON. 
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at  e  pt  was  made 
to  hold  a  conven- 
tion at  Annapolis,  in  l78fl,  at  the  call  of  Virginia;  but  only  five 
States  sent  delegates,  and  nothing  was  done.  The  next  year 
brought  better  success.  Congress  approved  the  call  for  a  conven- 
tion, and  twelve  States  appointed  delegates  to  it,  Rhode  Island 
alone  refusing. 

280.  The  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
IVST,  and  chose  Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
as  its  presiding  officer.     Each  State  seems  to  have  taken  care  to 
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Bend  as  representativeR  its  ablest  men,  nnd  the  convention  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  bodies  of  men  that  ever 
met  For  four  months  it  held  meetings,  argued,  and  settled  diffl- 
cultiea  in  secret  session,  and  many  limes  it  almost  tiroke  up  with- 
ont  accomplishing  anything.  Finally,  however  (September  17, 
178T),  it  agreed  upon  the  Constitution  of  ibe  United  States,  unci 
adjourned.  The  Constitution  was  to  go  into  force  when  approved 
by  the  conventions  of  nine  Stiitcs  {g  287). 

Moat  of  the  dlfflcultius  came  from  what  were  then  "  small  States" 
— New  York.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Deliiware,  and  Mary- 
land. They  wished  to  give  as  liUle  power  as  possible  to  Ibe  general 
government,  for  fear  it  sliould  oppress  and  injure  Ihem.  This  difflculljr 
was  removed  bypmviding  for  a  tienale.  in  which  each  State  sliould  bare 
an  equal  represeotation.  and  by  making  Ihe  consent  of  the  Senate  ueceo. 
sary  for  the  passage  of  laws.  The  States  south  of  Virginia  alao  wished 
to  continue  the  slave-trade,  and  tliis  was  agreed  to  for  twenty  years. 

881.  The  Constitution  provided  for  a  general  government 
which  should  have  power  to  act,  and  not  to  simply  advise  the 
States.  It  was  to  be  in  three  departments :  a  legislative  depart- 
ment, or  Congress,  to  make  laws ;  an  executive  department,  the 
President  and  his  officers,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  laws  made 
by  Congress;  and  a  judiciary  department,  the  Federal  courts,  to 
decide  disputed  questions  under  the  laws.  The  Constitution  was 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  be  obeyed  by  the  general 
government.  State  governments,  and  people.  If  tht 
by  Congress  were  disobeyed,  tiie  general  government  was  to  puniab 
the  ofience :  Congress  was  to  determine  the  punishment ;  the 
President's  officers  were  to  arrest  the  offender;  and  the  Federal 
courts  were  to  try  him.  But  the  punishment  was  always'to  be  de< 
termined  by  Congress,  before  the  offence  was  committed. 

288.  Tbe  LegiiUtive  Departmmt,  nr  law-making  power,  was  given 
to  Congress,  composed  of  two  branehcs,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Senators  were  to  eerve  for  six  years,  aud  each  State, 
large  or  small,  was  lo  choose  two.  Re  pre  seuta  lives  were  to  serve  for 
two  years,  and  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Slates  a<:cordini(  lo  population, 
large  States  choosing  more,  and  small  SlnU's  fewer.  Tiie  two  Houses 
!  togeiber  were  to  lay  taxes,  borrow  money,  regiilaie  commerce,  coin 
money,  estahlUh  postofflccs.  declare  war.  raise  anil  siijiport  armies  and 
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nftvies,  and  employ  militia  to  suppress  itiBurrectmng;  nnd  tbe  States 
were  now  forbiildeD  to  do  any  of  Iliese  things,  except  to  lay  Iboir  own 
taxes,  borrow  for  themselves,  and  employ  their  owa  militia.  &s  a  gen- 
eral rule,  a  majority  of  eaoli  House  was  to  be  enough  to  pass  a  law;  tiut, 
when  the  President  sliould  veto  (ohiect  to)  a  bill  williiii  ten  days  after 
Ita  passage,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  was  necessary  to  make  it  a 
law  (8  478).  Treaties  made  by  tlie  President  were  to  be  approysi  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  before  gniiig  into  effect. 

SB3.  Itie  Ezeontivs  Depaitmeat,  or  power  to  execute  (be  laws  made 
by  Congress,  wiis  giveu  to  a  Presiiltiit,  chosen  for  four  years  by  electors 
whom  the  people  were  to  choose  (§398).  He  was  to  be  cummandet-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  lu  appoint  most  of  the  public  officers: 
'  '  !t  of  the  appointments  were  not  lo  be  good  unlil  coiilirmed  by 
ate.  If  he  himself  should  misbehave,  he  was  to  be  impeached 
(accused)  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  nnd  tried  by  the  Senate.  If 
he  should  be  convicted  aad  remnved,  or  should  die,  resign,  or  be  unnble 
to  perform  his  duties,  tile  Vice  President  was  to  take  his  place,  and  be- 
come President.  Except  in  this  ca^,  the  Vice  President  was  merely  to 
"odde  over  tlip  Senate,  without  voting,  except  in  case  of  a  lie. 

3B4,  The  Jndidary  OBpaitment,  or  power  to  Interpret  the  laws  made 
by  Congress,  wus  given  lo  owa  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  coutia 
as  Congress  should  establish.  Tlie  judges  were  to  be  appoiulod  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  and  were  to  hold  office  for  life,  except  in  case  of 
misconduct.  Whenever  au  offence  should  be  committed  against  a  law 
of  Congress,  or  whenever  tbe  meaning  of  a  law  should  be  in  doubt,  or 
whenever  it  was  cluimed  that  the  CociBtitution  gave  Congress  no  power 
to  pass  the  law,  the  cuse  was  first  Ut  be  tried  and  decided  by  the  inferior 
courts.  If  eitlier  parly  was  dis-sa  lis  lied  with  tbe  decision,  he  could  ap- 
peal to  tbe  j^iipreme  Court,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final. 

Q8S.  Other  FeatareE.— Three  fifths  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  counted 
in  calculaling  the  population  for  Representatives.  Runaway  slaves 
wei'c  to  be  arrested  in  the  States  to  which  they  should  flee.  Congress 
was  to  goveru  the  territory  o£  tbe  United  Stales,  and  admit  new 
Slates  lo  be  formed  from  it.  Three  fourths  of  the  States  could  change 
■he  Constitution  by  Amendmetila.  Eacii  Stale  was  to  be  guaranteed  by 
ilie  United  States  a  republican  form  of  government. 

2S6.  Formation  of  Parties. — When  the  Constitution  came  to 
be  discussed  by  the  people,  before  the  election  of  llie  conventiona 
to  decide  upon  it,  two  opposing  political  parlies  were  at  once 
formed.     The  people  had  hitherto  known  very  little  of  any  gov- 
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ernments  except  those  of  their  States,  and  the  Constitution  certain- 
ly cut  down  tJie  powers  of  the  States  verj  much  in  giving  power 
tiie  Federal  Government.  Those  who  felt  that  the  new  Federal 
Govcrnnicnt  was  absolutely  necessary  took  the  name  of  Federalists, 
and  supported  the  new  Constitution.  Those  who  liked  the  old 
State  governments  better  took  the  name  of  Anti-Federalists,  and  op- 
posed the  new  Constitution.  The  contest  lasted  for  nearly  a  year. 
Most  of  the  leading  men  were  Federalists  at  tliis  time,  and  the 
Anti-Federalists  had  bnt  two  great  leaders,  Samuel  Adams  and 
Patrick  Henry.  But  the  final  success  of  the  Federalists  was  main- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  supported  heartily  by  Waahing-  .1 
ton  and  Franklin,  in  whom  the  people  bad  great  faith. 

287.  The  Adoption  of  t1t«  Constitution  was  assured  by  ths 
ratification  of  the  ninth  Slate,  -Vew  Hampshire,  in  June,  1788., 
There  were  stil!  four  States  loft.  Two  of  tbem,  New  Vork  aa^ 
Viiginia,  ratified  soon  afterward  ;  the  other  two,  Rhode  Island  and^ 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  ratify,  and  the  Constitution  went 
force  without  their  assent.  The  last  two  States  had  issued  paper;,' 
money,  and  disliked  tbe  Constitution,  which  forbade  any  State  to 
do  so  in  future.  The  opposition  in  other  States  came  from  a  fear 
that  the  new  Federal  Government  was  given  too  much  power.  To 
remove  this  objection,  the  first  ten  Amendments  to  tbe  Constitu- 
tion were  adopted  and  ratified  in  1791  (§  300). 

S88.  FreparatiouB  for  Inauguration. — As  soon  as  the  nint^, 
State  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder-. 
ation  appointed  March  4,  1789,  as  the  day  on  which  the  now  gov- 
emnient  should  go  into  operation,  and  New  York  City  as  the  place,. 
It  also  nanted  a  day  on  which  the  people  should  choose  electors, 
md  another  day  on  which  the  electors  should  meet  in  their  States 
and  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  When  the  votes  of 
the  electors  were  opened  and  counted,  it  was  found  that  each  of  ] 
them,  sixty-nine  in  number,  had  cast  one  of  bis  two  votes  fot 
"Washington,  so  that  Washington  became  President  liy  a  unanimoua 
rote.     Thirty-four  of  the  electors  had  cast  their  second  vote  for 
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John  Adams,  and  he  became  Vice-President,  as  tliis  was  the  neit 
laigeBt  vote  to  Washington's.  From  this  time,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  did  little  or  nothing  further.  All  men  were  waiting 
aniiouBly  to  see  whether  the  new  government  was  to  be  good  or 
bad. 

,B  sliglitly 


(.3)  State  of  the  Country. 

i9.  The  Country  was  still  very  poorly  settled,  and  the  whole 
of  it  did  not  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  single  State  of 
New  York  in  1880.  There  were  hardly  any  important  towns  ex- 
cept on  the  coast,  and  none  of  these  were  such  as  we  are  accns- 
tomed  to  call  cities.  The  largest  American  cities  of  that  time, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  had  hardly 
more  than  20,000  persons  in  any  of  them,  and  other  towns  were 
)nly  small  collections  of  houses.  The  streets  were  poorly  paved, 
dirty,  and  hardly  lighted  at  night.  Somo  of  the  houses  were  large 
and  well  famished,  bnt  none  of  them  had  the  conveniences  that 
are  ao  common  now.  There  were  no  lucifer- matches,  no  gas,  none 
of  the  modern  oil-lamps,  and  water  was  everywhere  carried  from 
the  town  pump  or  well.  The  richest  people  labored  under  diffi- 
culties which  are  hardly  known  now,  and  the  hfe  of  the  poor  was 
very  hard. 

TJie  life  of  tlie  poor  man  was  made  still  harder  liian  now  becauae 
of  tlie  law  of  imprisouniCDt  for  debt.  Re  who  owed  mooey  acid  was 
unablu  lo  pay  ooulii  be  arrested  and  kept  in  prison,  wliile  his  wife  and 
cliildien  were  left  to  care  for  tbemselvea  as  well  as  tliey  could. 

290.  The  People  generally  lived  outside  of  the  cities,  on  farms, 
where  life  was  still  harder  than  in  the  cities.  It  was  not  easy  to 
work  with  wooden  ploughs,  and  without  any  of  the  farming  tools 
and  machinery  which  have  since  been  introduced ;  and  the  farmer 
e-than  he  wanted  found  it  difficult  to  sell.  Every- 
thing used  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  even  their  clothing,  was 
made  at  home;    and  a  New  England  farmer  usually  spent  very 

luntrrr    Of  Its  tonnx  atid  clttesl 
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little  money  during  the  year  for  things  not  produced  on  the  farm. 
In  the  Middle  States  and  the  South  life  was  easier,  for  crops  cost 
less  labor,  and  were  easily  sold  for  ready  money ;  but  even  here 
the  farm  or  plantation  grew  almost  everything  that  was  used. 
Newspapers  and  books  were  very  scarce ;  there  were  hardly  any 
amusements,  except  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  life  consisted  mainly 
in  work  and  rest. 

291.  Travellingr  was  slow,  difficult,  and  often  dangerous. 
Along  the  coast,  sailing-vessels  were  the  usual  means  of  travel, 
and  the  least  difficulty  with  the  wind  might  delay  the  traveller  for 
weeks.  The  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany  often  required  two 
weeks.  The  stage-coaches  were  slow  and  clumsy.  They  took  from 
two  to  three  days  (as  many  days  as  the  railroad  takes  hours)  to  go 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  week  to  go  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad ;  there  were  hardly 
any  bridges;  and  the  rivers  were  crossed  by  means  of  clumsy  and 
dangerous  flat-boats.  There  was  more  danger  then  in  a  voyage 
from  New  York  City  to  Brooklyn  or  New  Jersey  than  there  is 
now  in  a  voyage  to  Europe. 

292.  Settlement  had  not  yet  spread  far  from  the  coast.  Be- 
yond Schenectady,  the  whole  State  of  New  York  was  still  an  In- 
dian hunting-ground.  The  great  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  almost  unknown.  Along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
the  country  was  settled  only  up  to  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Between  the  Alleglianies  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  whole  country  was  a  wilderness,  excepting  the  few  settle- 
ments in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  (§160).  The  northwest  was 
almost  entirely  an  Indian  territory ;  and  Ohio  and  the  present 
States  northwest  of  it  were  less  known  than  our  Pacific  Territories 
are  now. 

298.  Land  Companiei  led  the  way  in  the  settlement  of  the  northwest. 
Most  of  them  were  made  up  of  former  soldiers  of  tlie  Revohitioii,  who 
wished  to  settle  in  Ohio  and  found  it  safer  to  unite  for  miifiial  proteclhjn 
against  the  Indians.     One  of  the  first  of  these,  the  Ohio  Company,  was 
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formed  m  1787;  and,  in  order  to  give  it  encouragement.  Ilie  Congress  nf 
tlie  Confederation  poEsed  tbe  OrdiDauce  of  1787,  wbioli  wue  cunSrnicd 
by  CongresB  under  tlie  Cooslilutiun,  Tiie  conipaay  begun  Ihe  settle- 
ment  of  Obio  iu  tlie  following  ^ear,  at  Marietta.  Cincinnati,  at  first 
called  Lossntiville,  was  founded  in  the  same  year  (1788). 

294.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided  for  the  government  of 
the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  Slavery  was  forever 
forbidden  in  this  Territory.  All  the  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy 
eligious  freedom,  trial  by  jury,  and  equal  political  and  civil 
ind  common  schools  were  to  be  supported  and  en- 
couraged. The  Territory  was  to  be  governed  by  persona  appointed 
by  Congress  while  the  population  was  small ;  bat  was  to  be  formed 
into  five  States  as  population  should  increase.  These  States  were 
then  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  be  eqnal  with  the  original  thirteen 
States  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  ordi- 
dance  (or  law)  on  which  have  been  gradually  formed  the  five  pow- 
erful and  growing  States  of  Obio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
"Wisconsin.  Its  provisions  Lave  been  the  rule  for  other  Territories 
also,  except  that  until  1830  .slavery  was  not  forbidden  in  any  other 
Territory  (§426).  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  had  such 
an  unpleasant  experience  as  colonists  that  they  seem  to  have 
learned  to  deal  wisely  and  generously  with  their  own  colonists. 
The  result  has  been  that  they  have  had  no  anch  difficulties  with 
their  western  colonists  as  Great  Britain  had  with  her  American 
colonies. 

BOPPLEMBNTART  QcKSTlONS. 

Looationi, — Locate  tlie  MissUxippI  River;  the  Alliegliany  Mountains; 
Worcester.  Mass.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Aiiiinpniis,  Md.;  Philadelphia: 
New  York  City;  Boston,  Mass.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Albany,  H.  Y,; 
Bcheneclady,  N.  Y. 

Review. — When  were  tbe  Articles  of  Confederation  agreed  upon  by 
Congresst  When  did  they  go  into  force?  What  Stute  caused  tbe 
delay?  What  was  the  year  of  Shays'  Rebellion?  Of  tbe  Federal  Con- 
vention? Of  the  adoption  of  tie  Constitution?  Of  tbe  inauguration 
of  tbe  new  government?  Who  was  chosen  President?  Vice  President? 
Name  llie  Slates  since  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory?  Under 
what  ordinance? 
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295.  The  Leading  Events  of  this  period  were  as  follows: 

1781-9:  The  Confederation §269 

1781 :  The  Articles  of  Confederation  go  into  force 271 

1783:  Peace  with  Great  Britain 264 

1784:  Land  cession  by  Virginia 275 

1786:  The  Annapolis  Convention 279 

ghays'  Rebellion 277 

1787:  The  Federal  Convention  forms  the  Constitution. .  280 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  adopted 294 

1788:  Ratification  of  the  Constitution 287 

Settlement  begun  in  Ohio 293 

1789:  The  Constitution  goes  into  force 288 

S96.  In  what  years  did  the  Confederation  be^n  and  end?    What  were  the  lead 
ing  events  of  1781?    Of  1788?    Of  1784?    Of  1786?    Of  1787?    Of  1788?    Of  1789? 


CHAPTER  ni. 


WASHINGTON'S  A.DM1NIST RATIONS:  1789-1797, 


Qborqi  Wisiiii'i 


i,  Mass.,  Vlue-Prcddent. 


SBB,  Oeor^  WaBhingtOQ,  of  Virginia,  was  bora  February  23,  1733. 
adA  died  UL  Muuut  Veruuii,  ueur  AiexaodriA.  Vh..  December  14,  17B9 
(§826).  lie  was  iu  liis  youth  it  luad-surveyor.  but  was  soau  called  into 
tlie  service  of  liis  Stale  (§  145).  From  Uiat  time  bia  life  waa  a  _patt  of 
our  history.  He  was  in  succession  commander- in -chief  of  the  Itevolu- 
liotiary  tirmiea,  Presidcut  of  tlie  Federal  Oonvenliou,  and  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  In  nil  these  positions  it  is  evident  tiow  that  the 
couDtry  could  uot  have  spared  him;  aud  yet  he  look  each  of  Ihem  with 
the  greatest  unwillingness,  and  with  the  anxious  fear  that  he  would 
prove  a  failure.  His  political  opponents  were  always  dissatisHed  that 
the  people  would  obstinately  accept  liia  decision  I'alher  ihaii  their  argu- 
ments. No  man  ever  received  a  more  conflding  affleclion  from  hlB 
people,  or  belter  deserved  it. 

297.  Inan^tirfttloiL — Tlie  Dew  goverament  was  to  haro  been 
organized  at  New  York  City,  March  4,  1789;  but  travelling  wa.s  so 
slow  aud  difficult  that  the  members  of  Congress  from  distant  Slates 
did  not  arrive  tor  several  weeks.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  had  arrived,  the  votes  of  the  electors  were  counted,  and 
Washington  was  notified  of  his  election  as  President.  He  jour- 
neyed slowly  northward  from  Virginia  to  New  York  City,  receiv- 
ing hearty  greetings  from  the  towns  on  the  way ;  and  was  swora 
into  office,  April  30,  1789,  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  presence  of  Congress  and  a  great  number  of  other 
spectators. 

The  building  ("  Federal  Hall ")  in  which  Wasiiington  was  awoni 
into  office  was  on  Wall  Street,  where  the  Sub-Treasury  now  stands. 

298.  The  Electoral  Byatam.— The  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  Stales  are  not  elected  by  the  people.     When  we  read  that 
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a  caDdidntc  has  received  a  majoril^  uf  several  hundred  thousand  votea 
for  the  Presidency,  it  means  nothing;  if  he  receives  a  majority  of  Uie 
elecloral  votes,  he  is  elected,  even  though  his  opponent  shouid  have 
more  popular  votes  tlian  he.  Eiicli  State  cliooscs  as  many  electors  as  it 
has  Senators  and  Itepresenlallvea  together;  and  whichever  party  gainB  a 
majority  of  these  electors  secures  (he  President  and  Vice-President.  At 
first,  each  elector  merely  named  two  pcrsouB,  and  the  highest  two  names 
on  tlie  list  of  those  voted  for  became  President  and  Vice-President.  In 
1804  (§  824),  this  was  changed  so  that  each  elector  Totes  for  one  oame 
for  President  and  one  foe  Vice-President.  At  flrst,  too,  tlie  electors 
voted  for  whom  they  chose;  but  after  the  first  two  elections,  it  would 
have  been  considered  extremely  dishonorable  for  an  elector  to  vote  for 
any  one  hut  tlie  men  nominated  by  his  party.  The  disadvantage  of  the 
elecloral  system  is  that  it  is  not  easy  tor  young  people  to  underetand 
it.  Its  advantiLge  is  that  cheating  in  one  Stale  cannot  succeed  in  gain- 
ing mnre  than  tTie  electoral  votes  of  that  Blate;  if  the  President  were 
elected  by  popular  vote,  frauds  iu  a  single  Stale  might  make  its  majority 
large  enough  to  change  the  whole  vote  of  the  eouiitry. 

299.  The  Cabinet. — The  chief  officers  of  tlie  principal  ilepartments 
under  the  President  are  the  President's  advisers,  and  are  usually  called 
his  Cabinet,  though  there  is  no  Bucli  word  in  the  ConstUution.  In  Wash- 
ington's time,  there  were  tour  of  tliese  departments,  which  he  filled  as 
follows:  Secretary  of  Slate,  Thomas  JeHerson  (§328);  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton  (§309);  Secretary  of  War,  Ileury  Enox, 
of  Massachusetts;  Attorney-Qeneral,  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia. 
The  Navy  Department  was  added  in  1798  (§331);  it  had  previously  been 
a  part  of  the  War  Department.  The  Fost-offlce  Department  was  added 
in  18S9;  it  had  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
1849,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  orgauiKed  (§639). 

SOO.  Congreag  tben  proceeded  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to 
put  the  new  form  of  government  into  active  ofteration.  This  was 
a  work  of  the  greatest  difBeuIty,  for  everything  had  to  be  done 
anew ;  but  it  was  done  so  skilfally  that  it  has  since  been  necessary 
to  change  it  very  little,  except  by  enlarging  its  operation.  The 
operations  of  the  government  have  grown  enormously  larger,  but 
its  general  shape  remains  very  much  tho  same  as  when  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  first  two  Congresses.  While  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified  by  North  Carolina  in 
1789,  and  by  Rhode  Island  in  1790  (§287) ;  so  that  the  original 
thirteen  States  were  now  unanimona.  Twelve  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  proposed  by  Congress  ;  and  ten  of  them,  having 
been  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  liccamo  a  part  of  the 

ess.  What  [g  meant  \n-  the  Cabtnutf  Who  composeti  Washinetoa'a  CablnctT 
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Jonstitntion.     Three  new  States  were  admitted  during  Washing- 
i  adminiBtratioDS :    Vermont  in  1791,  Kentucky  in  17Q2,  and 
[Teiiaesseo  io  1796. 


SOI.  The  LawB  passed  by  tlie  first  Iwo  CongreEses  were  priDcipall; 
for  tbe  orgaDiZiiiioD  of  tbe  gorernmeot.  The  four  dcpiirtmeuts,  State, 
Treasury.  War.  and  Justice  (|  299),  were  urganized  in  1789,  and  tbe 
duties  or  their  ofllcers  were  carefully  murked  uut.  Taxes  were  laid  on 
igoods  brought  itiLo  the  country,  in  order  to  provide  money  for  tbe  sup- 
n^Di'l  of  the  goTL-riiment.  The  United  Slates  coiirle,  inferior  to  tlie  Su- 
mpreme  Court,  were  organized,  and  their  powers  and  duties  were  declared 
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.).  In  the  next  year  (1790)  a  la 
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was  fixed  for  ten  years  at  Philadelplna,  nnd  was  then  to  lie  placed  on  me 
Potomac  River,  where  WasUiiiBloa  City  now  Elands  (g  335).  In  the 
nest  year  (1791).  &  National  Bant  was  established  at  Pbiludelpbia,  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  out  tlie  money  of  tlie  government.  In  1793,  a  mint  was 
established  at  Philadelphia,  lo  coin  United  Slates  money;  and  laws  were 
passed  to  improve  ihe  workings  of  the  Post-offlce  Department.    By  this 
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time,  the  wheels  of  Ihe  uew  goTeriimurit  were  fuii'ly  in  motion;  uad  for 
the  firat  time  llie  people  of  the  Uuiteil  Btiilea  were  really  governing 
the  m  selves. 

SOS.  Kentnckf  was  admitted  to  the  UnioB  in  1792. 
Ei/iitucky  had  been  part  of  Virgiuiii.     Tlie  flrnt  account  of  it  was 
giveu  by  Thos.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  iu  1758.    In  17<i9  (§  180).  Boone  led 

the  WHy  in  seltiing  it.     Oihera  followed,  and 

in  1775  settleiiieiilti  wert:  begun  at  Boones- 
borougli  and  HurrodHbiirgh.  Tiie  setLlemeuts 
were  ulflrsinLerely  forls,  or  a  few  log-houses 
surrounded  by  a  stockude,  to  keep  on  the  lu- 
diaus.  Eeuiuckj  was  the  huntiue-ground  of 
the  Qorthweslern  Indians;  and  uiej  fought 
fiercelv  against  tlic  while  seltlers,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully.  Louisville  was  founded  in  1778, 
Leiinglon  in  1779,  and  Mnysville  in  1784. 
Population  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1782,  with 
the   cousenl    of    Virginia,    the    "dark  and 

bloody  ground  "  of  Keutucby  iKcnme  a  eepa- 

aB.L  ur  KrarncKY.  ^ate  Slate.     The  Virginia  aettlere  liad  taken 

their  slaves  Willi  ihem,  aod  llius  Eentndiy  entered  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
8t)ite.  Its  population  lias  increased  from  78,677  in  17S0  to  1,648,690  in 
1^.  Ila  people  liiive  always  been  engaged  mainly  in  ngrlculture.  Its 
capital  ie  Frankfort,  and  its  moat  important  city  is  Louisville,  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  llie  Union,  having  a  popntatlon  of  138,758  in  1880, 
808.  Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1796. 
Tennessee  had  been  part  of  North  Cavoiina.  In  1758,  IlieBritiab  built 
Fort  Loudoun,  near  where  Knoxville  now  stands,  niid  a  few  settlers  ga- 
theredarouudii.  Troublesin  North  Carolina, 
about  1771  (§  100),  drove  more  settlers  over 
the  monntaina  into  easl«rii  'I'enneasee.  These 
settled  along  the  Wiilnuga  ami  Holston  rivers, 
and  formed  a  government  of  Iheir  own.  A 
few  pressed  farther  on  into  middle  Tennesi 
and  Nashville  was  founded  in  1784.  In  Ihe  | 
same  year,  tlie  Tenncusee  settlers,  under  ihe  ' 
lead  of  Jolin  Sevier,  revolted  and  formed  Ihu 
aeparate  State  of  Franklin,  or  Frankland ;  but 
North  Carolina  suereeded  in  reeainblishlng 
Uer  authority.  In  1790,  she  ceded  Tenncsaeo 
to  the  Uniled  States  (g  275);  and  it  was  formed 
into  the  Southwest  Territory.  In  1785,  it 
entered  the  Union  as  a  slave-State.     The  populiit: 

creased  from  35,691  in  1790  lo  1,543.359  in  1880.      .       

into  three  parts  by  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Cuml^erlaod  Mountains, 
which  cross  it.  The  leading  cities  are  Nashville  (the  capital),  in  middle 
Tennessee;  Memphis,  in  weGlern  Tennessee;  and  Chattanooga,  in  east- 
ern Tennessee.  The  people  are  mainly  engaged  in  agriculture:  but 
eastern  Tennessee  bail  large  mineral  resources,  which  ure  not  yet  fully 
known,  and  have  not  been  properly  developed. 

t  adiultted  In  IIW-' 
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^M  SOi.  Political  Contest  did  not  occur  for  some  time.      The 

^H    Anti- Federalists  (§  286)  had  broken  up,  for  the  sudden  peace  and 
^H    quiet  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the  ConstitutioD  had  silenced 
^H    idl  opposition  to  it     But  inHny  of  those  who  had  been  Federalists 
^B   began  to  be  planned  by  the  strength  shown  by  the  new  govem- 
^H    ment.     They  were  anxious  to  keep  the  State  governments  strong 
^H   and  vigorous,  for  they  believed  that  good  goveninient  was  in  moat 
^H    cases  surer  from  the  States,  each  of  which  best  knew  the  needs  of 
^      ita  own  people ;  and  they  began  to  fear  that  the  new  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  grow  so  strong  aa  to  destroy  the  States.     About 
1792,  they  took  the  name  of  the  ftepublican  party.     Washington 
himself  tried  to  be  of  no  party,  but  was  really  a  Federalist    It  was 
not  long  before  his  Cabinet  (|  299)  was  divided  by  the  new  feel- 
ing :  JeSerson  and  Randolph  became  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
Hamilton  and  Knox  the  Federalist  leaders, 

Jefferson  and  Hamilton  were  two  of  the  ablest  men  that  our  coun- 
try fans  yet  produced.  IlamilUin  planned  moat  of  tlie  laws  for  organiz- 
ing tne  government. 

SOS.  The  Two  Parties  were  thus  the  Federal  and  the  Repub- 
lican parties.  Both  parties  desired  good  government;  the  Federal- 
ists thought  that  this  could  beat  be  obtained  through  tlie  Federal 
Government ;  the  Republicans,  through  the  State  governments.  The 
Federalists  wished  the  laws  to  give  as  much,  and  the  Republicans 
as  little,  power  as  possible  to  the  Federal  Government,  Tha 
Federalists  were  more  numerous  in  the  North,  the  Republicans  in 
the  South.  The  Federalists  were  more  numerous  among  the  mer- 
chants, business  men,  and  commercial  classes;  the  Republicans, 
among  the  farmers.  Finally,  the  Federalists  inclined  somewhat 
toward  English  ideas  of  government;  the  Republicans,  a  great  deal 
toward  France,  and  the  right  of  all  men  to  share  id  the  govern- 
ment.    When  the  time  came  for  the  second  Presidential  election, 

792,  the  Republicans  had  not  grown  sufficiently  to  contest  the 
'deetion  warmly.     All  the  electors  again  voted  Cor  Washington; 
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^V^ment.     When  the  time  came  for  the  second  Presidential  election, 
^^[in  1792,  the  Republicans  had  not  grown  sufficiently  to  contest  the     ^^^J 
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and  John  Adams,  wLo  was  a  Federalist,  received  the  next  lai^est 
number,  and  was  re-elected  Vice-President, 

The  name  Republican  waa  gradually  changed,  in  the  next  twentir 
years,  to  Deraocralic,  wliich  is  still  ibe  name  of  the  party.  The  present 
Republican  party,  in  1884.  is  not  tlie  origiuul  party  of  Inat  name,  but  is 
more  like  tlie  Federal  party, 

SOa,  The  Freneli  Berolatioii  l>cgan  in  1789.  Fur  more  than 
150  yeai-s,  tbe  French  kings  had  ruled  by  their  own  will  (g  34), 
All  this  time  the  people  of  France  were  dreadfully  misgoverned, 
and  were  taxed  so  heavily,  for  the  luxnrions  support  of  the  Icing 
and  nobles,  that  they  could  hardly  find  means  to  live.  Affairs 
finally  became  so  bad  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  call  a  Parlia- 
ment together  again,  to  consnit  about  raising  money.  When  it 
met,  it  gradually  began  to  take  all  the  power  to  itself ;  and  in  the 
next  few  years  it  abolished  the  former  government,  drove  the 
nobles  out  of  the  country,  put  the  king  and  queen  to  death,  and 
engaged  in  a  general  war  against  the  neighboring  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  Great  Britain  was  its  principal  enemy,  and  there  was  very 
little  peace  between  the  two  countries  until  18U5. 

307.  Genet's  Hisslon. — France,  as  it  was  now  a  republic,  ex- 
pected help  in  its  war  against  England  from  the  United  States. 
The  British  navy  was  far  the  moat  powerful  in  the  world,  and  was 
able  to  shut  up  tbe  French  vessels  in  their  own  ports;  but  France 
hoped  to  attack  her  enemy  from  America.  In  179''?,  tbe  French 
Government  sent  a  minister.  Genet,  to  the  United  States,  to  fit  out 
privateers  (§  341)  in  American  ports  against  British  commerce.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  allow  this  to  be  done  with- 
out joining  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  Wa.'shington  firmly 
prevented  it.  Genet  was  troublesome  and  insolent  all  throngh  the 
year,  and  was  then  recalled  by  France,  at  Washington's  request. 

308.  The  Whiskey  Insnrrectlon. — One  of  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  laid  a  tax  on  whiskey.  The  roads  in  the  United  States 
were  at  that  time  so  bad  that  the  settlers  in  the  western  part  of 

SOO,  When  Olr)  the  French  BuTolntlon  beRiii*  How  hod  ihp  kiiiRs  ruled  pm- 
Tlouaiy!  What  whs  the  condition  of  tlie  people!  Why  was  a  Parliamenl  ealled 
tngetlwr)  What  did  It  da!  What  was  the  Btaie  <if  aaalrg  Uetween  France  and 
(Jreat  BriUIn* 

le;.  Wbatdld  Vnace  eipeot!  Why  did  she  twhI  helpf  What  mmliter  waa 
sent  bT  France!    Why  did  he  (all*    WHat  (urtheriBsaH  of  him! 
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I  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  could  not  carry  their  grain  to  market 
f.  without  paying  for  the  carrying  more  than  they  could  sell  it  for. 
\  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  turning  it  into  whiskey,  which  took 
I  tip  leas  room  than  the  grain  from  which  it  was  made,  and  waa 
more  easily  carried.     They  disliked  to  pay  the  new  tax,  and,  in 
1764,  their  resistance  became  so  angry  that  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  Bend  a  small  army  of  militia  to  Pittsburgh  to  restore 
order.    The  disturbance   was   known   as  the   Whiskey  lusurreo- 

809.  Indian  Wars  followed  the  entrance  of  settlers  into  Ohio, 
In  IT90,  the  Indians  began  to  attack  the  new  settlements.  General 
Harmar  was  sent  against  them,  and  was  badly  defeated  near  the 
place  where  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  now  stands.  In  1791,  General 
St.  Clair  was  sent  against  the  Indians ;  and  he  was  also  surprised  and 
defeated  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash  River.  The  Indians 
now  demanded,  as  the  price  of  peace,  that  no  settlements  should 
ever  be  made  on  their  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  But,  in  1794, 
General  Anthony  Wayne  {§338)  was  sent  against  them.  The 
Indians  could  not  surprise  him,  and  in  a  battle,  near  the  present 
city  of  Toledo,  he  inflicted  a  total  defeat  upon  them.  They  then 
Tnade  a  treaty  by  which  they  gave  up  forever  the  present  State  of 
Ohio. 

81ft,  Jay'B  Treaty.— The  United  States  had  had  many  reasons 
to  he  dissatisfied  with  Great  Britain.  She  still  held  Detroit  and 
other  forts  in  the  Northwest,  though  she  had  promised  to  gi^e  them 
np  (§  365);  and  her  officers  there  were  believed  to  have  helped  the 
Indians  against  the  United  States.  Her  vessels  on  the  ocean  were 
in  the  habit  of  seizing  American  vessels  which  attempted  to  trade 
with  any  country  with  which  she  was  at  war.  To  prevent  war, 
Chief-Justice  Jay  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
1795,  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  country.  It  provided  for  the 
anrrendor  of  the  northwestern  forts,  and  for  the  payment  of 
American  claims  for  damages;  but,  as  it  gave  some  new  advantages 
to  Great  Britain,  it  excited  great  opposition  in  the  United  States. 


SDO.  WhAt  is  said  n(  Indina  wars 
datoat'  WliBtdid  [taa  lijdlaiia  uow  J 
the  tretXs  which  fi^Uoired  It! 
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It  proved,  however,  to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries  for  about  ten  years  {§  341). 

811.  WsBbiDgt«i)  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  of 
office  as  Iri'iidcnt  and  in  1796  he  issued  his  Farewell  Address 
to  the  American  people  It  uiged  them  to  make  religion,  edaca 
tion,  and  publiL  good  faith  the  foundations  of  thoir  government, 
to  remain  united  and  to  resist  foreign  influence  It  was  not  meant 
only  for  the  American  people  of  that  time  and  its  adiiie  will  never 
ceavc  to  he  ^1llwhl^  ^t  tli  end  ,f  hi  Ti  id^  m  v  Wnshmirton 
retired  to  hi     plintitii>ti   tf  M  >uiit  \  i  rnon    in  t  Mcrn  "\  irginia, 


Mqukt  Vsbnoji. 

where  he  passed  the  remainikr  of  his  life  as  a  private  citizen 
(§  828). 

Parts  of  the  Address  are  given  m  Appendix  VI. 

812.  The  Presiilential  Election  in  1796  was  warmly  contested 
by  the  two  parties.  The  Federalists  voted  for  Adams,  and  the 
Republicans  for  Jefferson  (g  328),  Adams  was  elected  President; 
most  of  his  electoral  votes  came  from  Northern  States,  while  Jeffer- 
son's came  from  Southern  States.  JeSersnn  stood  nest  to  Adanu 
in  the  vote,  and  thus  became  Vice-President. 


Bli.  What  l8  said  of  lUe  PreBidantiBl  election  (n 
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PB08PEBITT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

818.  The  Prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  incrensed  during 
these  eiglit  years,  with  order  and  better  government.  Commerce 
had  increased,  because  the  wars  in  Europe  left  trade  mainlj  to 
American  vessels.  The  American  flag  began  to  be  known  in  dis- 
tant aeaa;  and  in  1790,  the  Boston  ship  Columbia,  Captain  Gray, 
made  the  first  American  voyage  around  the  world.  Manufactures 
had  also  revived,  and  patents  began  to  be  issued.  In  1793,  the 
mint  sent  out  Its  first  coins,  about  11,000  copper  cents;  and  in 
1795,  gold  coins  were  issued.  To  take  the  place  of  the  old  and 
poor  roads,  turnpike-roada  began  to  be  bnilt  out  from  a  few  of  the 
principal  cities;  they  were  carefully  laid  out,  and  their  expense 
was  paid  by  tolls  collected  from  travellers.  Two  small  canals  were 
dng  In  New  England;  and  the  first  attempts  were  made,  by  Joint 


Frraa'B  STBAStBOAi. 

Fitch  and  others,  to  move  boats  by  steam.     They  were  not  succesa-  ] 
ful,  but  they  led  the  way  to  Fulton's  success  {§  3;i5). 

Colleges  were  rising  rapidly,  and  from  thia  lime  they  arc  too  nume- 
rous Tor  special  mention.  Most  of  them  were  at  first  small  and  poor, 
but  grew  strong  as  population  aud  wealth  increnaed. 

81i.  The  Weakness  »f  the  United  States. — The  country,  how-  ■ 
s  not  yet  by  any  means  great  or  strong.     It  was  not  rich;  J 
its  government  was  heavily  in  debt ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  t 

round  the  world!  "Ot  manufaotur«s  ani3  pateuisT    Of  the  mini 
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put  Bsidc  money  enoagh  to  equip  an  anny  or  briild  war-vessels,  so 
tliiit  foreign  nations  did  not  care  much  for  its  friendsLip.  Its 
population,  by  the  first  census  (in  1790),  was  ascertained  to  be 
3,629,314.  This  was  not  nearly  as  many  as  there  were  in  1880  in 
the  State  of  New  York  alone,  or  in  Pennsylvania  (Appendix  IV). 
The  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  which  had  hardly  any  white  popu- 
lation in  1790,  had  each  neirly  aa  large  a  popalation  in  1880  as  the 
whole  United  States  had  m  1790.  Any  one  of  these  four  States 
would  now  be  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  a  foreign  nation  of  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  m  1790  than  the  whole  United  States  was 

S15.  Ohio  had  fairly  begnn  to  grow.     The  wcBteni  roads  were 
still  very  poor,  and  the  settlers,  before  reaching  their  new  homes, 


were  obliged  to  journey  through  a  wilderness  in  PennBylvania,  and 
downamer  infested  with  Indiana.  These  difficallies  conld  not 
cheek  immigration.  The  towns  of  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  Chillicothe, 
and  Cleveland  had  been  founded  ;  and  from  this  time  the  growth 
of  the  Northwest  in  population  and  wealth  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful things  the  world  has  yet  seen  {§  334). 

In  1793.  the  flrat  newspaper  in  the  Northwest  was  issued  at  Cincin- 
nati, while  it  was  yet  a  town  of  about  a  hundred  log-cabins.  In  1794:. 
two  largo  paasengcr-boals  ran  regularly  between  Pittslmrgh  and  Cincin- 
nati. They  were  moved  by  oars,  had  bulletproof  sides,  and  were  armed 
with  cannon  to  protect  them  from  the  Indian h. 


S.  What  Ib  said  of  Ohio?    What  were  k 
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316.  The  Mississippi  Treatf.^Tlic  people  of  Tennessee  nnd 
Kentuckv  hud  been  very  niiicii  troubled  by  the  Spaniards,  wbo 
clniined  to  own  the  Mississippi  River,  as  well  as  the  country  beyond 
it  In  1795,  a  treaty  with  Spain  was  made  by  the  United  States; 
it  allowed  both  nations  to  use  the  Mississippi  River.  Thus  the 
American  settlors  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Ten--, 
nessee,  were  able  to  send  their  crops  to  market  in  the  Spanish  city  . 
of  New  Orleans, 

Western  rivers  were  only  lialf  useful  to  settlers  until  steam  was  in- 
troduced, for  boats  could  not  easily  be  rowed  against  the  current.  When 
cargoes  were  sent  io  fiat-hnats  down  llae  Mississippi  lo  New  Orleans,  the 
boats  were  usually  broken  up  aod  solti  as  lumber,  and  llie  sailors  walked 
or  rode  back  up  the  rlvet-bauk. 


817.  The  Sonth  was  even  more  prosperous  than  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  had  produced,  up  to  this  time,  mainly  indigo,  rice, 
tar,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  had  been  tried,  but  was  not  profitable, 
for  its  seeds  stuck  to  it  so  closely  that  a  slave  could  clean  but  five  ' 
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six  pounds  in  a  day.     In   ]7J)3,  Eli  Whitney,  a  Connecticut 
teacher  living  in  Georgia,  invented  the  saw-gin,  in  which  revolving 
teeth  dr^ged  the  cotton  between  parallel  wires,  leaving  the  seeds 
behind.     With  this  machine,  a  slave  could  clean  a  thousand  pounds 
of  cotton  in  a  day.     The  cultivation  of  cotton  at  once  became  very 
profitable,  and  increased  enormously.    But,  unfortunately,  negro  sla- 
very also  became  far  more  important  to  the  South,  and  there  was 
w  little  likelihood  of  its  dying  out  there,  as  it  was  rapidly  dying 
tin  the  North  (§189). 
818.  The  Leading  Eyenti  of  Washington's  administrations  were  as 
follows; 

178ft*93:  Wasliinglnn'a  First  Term §296 

1789:  luauguraEion  of  tiie  new  government . .      297 

RaliGcation  by  North  Carolina 800 

1790;  Haliflcation  by  Rli ode  Island 800    ' 

Indian  war  in  Ohio 

1791;  Haimar's  defeat  by  tbe  Indians. 

St.  Clair's  defeat  by  the  Indiana 80B 

National  Bank  established 300 

Vermnnt  admitted 800 

1792:  Kentucliy  admitted 803 

Parties  formed 804 

1793:  The  cotton-gin  invented 817 

Genet's  misaion  from  France 807 

1793-7:    WMbinglon's  Second  Term 80S 

1704:  Whisltey  Insurrection 308 

Wayne'a  defeat  of  the  Ohio  Indiuns.  . .      SOS 

1795:  Jay's  Treaty 810 

Treaty  with  Spain SIS 

1796:  Tennessee  ndraitted 808 

Washington's  Farewell  Address. . 

Sdpplembmtart  Qhebtioks. 

LocatioM.— Locale  Vermont;  Kentucliy;   Louisville,  Ky. ;  Tenm 

see;  Naaliville.  Tenn.;  Memplds.  Tenn.;  Cliatlauoosa,  Tenn,;  Pit^- 
burgb.  Pa. :  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Toledo,  O, ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Cincin- 
nati, O. ;  New  Orleans,  La, 

Review. — Give  the  years  in  which  Washington's  administrations 
began  and  ended.  Name  the  President.  Tlie  Vice-President.  Give  the 
year  of  the  admission  of  Vermont  Of  Kentucky.  Of  Tennensee.  Ot 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin.  Of  Genet's  mission.  Of  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection.     Of  Wayne'a  victory.     Of  tlie  Farewell  Address. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 
JOHN  ADA-M9S  ADMINISTRATION:  1797-1801. 
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319   John  A 
B  lawyer  nkiider  lu  LbeKcvolul 
i member  of  the  ConLiiiLnlal  Coiigie- 
He»as  l)je  flrsl  American  miiiisler 
Oreal  Btiliiin  and  Ihe  NetbeJ  lauds   r 
turning  lo  become  Vice  President      i 
was  a  Federalist   aud  was  elected  Prest 
deul   bj  bis   party   when    >\  aBfainetou  d 
tetired      Be  miB  uot  re  elecUi)   m 
tired   10   ills   bume    in   Quincy     1 
■wbere   be   died   in   1836  (^439)      Aa  a 
man    be  was  exceedingly  honest    very 
hard  lo  be  convinced  Ibat  he  was  wrong 
and  alinoat  always  with  some  quarrel  oa 
bis  bands. 

820.  Sifflcnlties  with  Francp 
filled  almost  all  Adams's  admini'-tra 
tion.  The  Freneli  Government  was 
controlled  by  a  few  utiusualK  seltish. 

men,  who  were  at  war  with  must  of  the  world  and  were  deter*  | 
mined  that  the  United  States  alionld  pay  them  money  I 
privilege  of  remaining  at  peace.  They  turned  the  American  min-  ] 
ister  out  of  the  country  ;  they  passed  laws  which  made  American  i 
commerce  difficult  and  dangerous;  and  they  encouraged  their 
naval  ofBcers  to  capture  and  sell  American  vessels  and  cargoes 
When  special  ministers  were  sent  by  President  Adams  to  remon*  J 
strate,  they  were  told  plainly  that  these  proceedings  would  not  b»  ^ 
stopped  until  the  men  who  controlled  the  French  Government  were   \ 
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pwd  a  lar^  sum  of  money  as  a  bribe  for  peace.  They  were,  how- 
ever, very  much  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  because  the  Americana 
were  anxious  for  peace,  they  were  cowardly  eiiough  to  be  willing 
to  offer  money  for  it.  The  American  ministers  answered  that  they 
would  spend  "  millions  for  defence,  not  one  cent  for  tribute ;"  and 
the  American  people  backed  them  heartily  and  prepared  for  war. 

381.  War  with  France,  though  it  was  not  declared,  really  took 
np  the  last  half  of  the  year  1798,  Congress  met,  abolished  the 
treaties  with  France,  formed  an  army  with  Washington  at  its  head, 
increased  the  navy  {§  299),  and  ordered  it  to  capture  French  ves- 
sels. Several  nava!  fights  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  French 
privateers  were  captured.  The  most  important  took  place  near  the 
island  of  St.  Kitt's,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  Constellation, 
Commodore  Trnxton,  fought  and  captured  the  French  frigate 
L' Inaurgente. 

Tlie  national  song.  "Hail  Columbia,"  was  published  and  became 
popular  during  tUis  war  excllement. 

823.  Peace  was  made  in  17S9.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  overturned 
the  former  French  government,  and  put  himself  in  its  place.  He 
then  offered  fair  terms  wf  peace  to  the  United  States,  and  they 
were  accepted.  In  a  few  years  he  made  himself  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  extended  his  empire  over  most  of  western  Europe.  He 
could  not  reach  the  British  Islands,  which  were  guarded  by  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world ;  but  the  war  between  him  and  Great 
Britain  lasted  almost  constantly  until  his  downfall  in  1815  (§  399). 

SS3.  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws.— During  the  war  excitement 
gainst  France,  the  Federalists  in  Congress  had  done  some  unwise 
things.  They  had  passed  laws  allowing  the  President  to  arrest  any 
alien  (foreigner)  in  the  United  States  who  should  seem  to  be  dan- 
gerous. These  were  known  as  the  Alien  laws.  They  had  also 
passed  a  law  to  punish  any  one  who  should  apeak  evil  of  the  gov- 
Grntoent :  this  was  known  as  the  Sedition  law.     Both  laws  aimed 
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to  give  the  government  power  over  tho  citizen,  wLicli  tlie  Federal- 
ists considered  to  be  good  government.  IJotli  were  disliked  by 
the  Republicans,  but  especially  the  Sedition  law.  They  considered 
it  a  wrongful  interference  with  every  man's  right  to  criticise  any 
.acta  of  the  government  which  he  disapproved.  A  majority  of  tha 
people  agreed  with  them  in  thia  belief,  and  at  tho  following  elec- 
tion the  Federal  party  whs  so  completely  defeated  that  it  never 
again  came  into  control  of  the  government. 

321.  The  Fresldentlnl  Election  in  1800  was  one  of  great  ex- 
'citement.  The  Federalists  voted  for  President  Adams  and  C.  C. 
Pinckncy,  of  South  Carolina ;  the  Republicans,  for  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York.  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  the  high- 
lest  number  of  electoral  votes  (73),  hut  were  equal  in  number.  In 
case  of  such  a  tie  vote,  the  Constitution  directed  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  choose  one  of  the  two  for  President.  After 
some  delay,  and  a  good  deal  of  angry  diacnasion,  the  House  chose 
Jefferson  President  and  Burr  Vice-President 

Id  coDsequence  of  tlie  difficulties  of  Uiia  election,  the  twelfth 
Amenrlmeni.  to  the  Constitution  was  adopicd  in  1804  (§  298).  It  clianged 
the  manner  of  tbe  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  made 
it  ae  it  still  reniaina.  Tlie  electors  were  now  to  vote  separniely  for 
President  and  Vice-PreEident,  so  that  there  could  be  no  snch  lie  vote  as 
the  one  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  where  both  were  of  the  same  party. 

8S5.  The  Fopnlation  of  the  United  States  was  shown  by  the 
census  of  1800  lo  be  5,308,483,  a  considerable  growth  since  1790 
(§  314).  In  the  West,  Mississippi  and  Indiana  were  formed  into 
Territoiies,  showing  that  their  population  was  increasing.  The 
Territory  of  Ohio  was  growing  rapidly,  and  was  soon  to  bo  a  State, 
In  the  older  parts  of  tho  country  there  was  little  change  except  the 
steady  growth  of  population.  In  1800,  the  national  capital,  and 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  government.*  wore  removed  from  Phil- 
adelphia (§301)  to  the  new  city  of  Washington,  then  a  straggling 
balf-built  village  in  the  woods,  with  a  few  public  buildings  and 
very  little  else.  The  Capitol  and  the  other  tine  buildings  now  in 
the  city  have  been  built  as  the  country  has  grown  richer. 

8S1.  TSTiat  Ih  BBid  of  the  FreBidi-ntiBj  eleelion  in  I8I»'  Who  were  the  FederallHl 
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826.  Washington  died  suddenly  in  1799.  His  death  was  followed 
by  mourning  throughout  the  United  States.  Even  in  countries  beyond 
the  sea,  the  event  was  announced  as  a  general  loss  to  mankind. 

827.  ThB  Leading  Events  of  Adams's  administration  were  as  follows: 

1797-1801 :  John  Adams's  term §  819 

1798:  War  with  France 821 

Alien  and  Sedition  laws* . . . ; * 828 

1799:  Peace  with  France ,.*.  322 

Death  of  Washington 826 

1800:  Removal  of  the  capital  to  Washington  City. . .  825 

1800:  Defeat  of  the  Federalists 824 

Supplementary  Questions. 

Loeations.-^School  map  locations  in  italics.) — ^Locate  St.  KUfsr,, 
W.  L;  Mississippi;  Indiana;  Ohio;  Philadelphia;  WashiDgton,  D.  C. 

li^viBW. — Give  the  years  iu  whicli  Adams's  admioistratioii  begaD 
And  ended.  Name  the  President.  The  Vice-President.  Give  the  year 
of  the  war  with  France.  Of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  Of  the  rema- 
val  of  the  capital  to  Washington. 

826.  What  is  said  of  Washington's  death?     Of  the  mourning  in  the  United 
States?    In  foreign  countries? 

827.  What  were  the  leading  events  of  1798?    Of  1799?    Of  1800? 


CHAPTER   V. 

JEFFERSON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1801-09. 

Thoiub  jKrraaHoN,  Va.,  President,  )  (^Cu!i?o;''N^Y  ^viTa^P^ldBUt'MlMB 

tt  born  ill  1743.  He  bcctime 
a  member  of  ilie  CoDimeatal 
Congless  governor  of  liis  Slate,  and 
miuinter  to  FrUDCe.  He  returned  to 
take  llie  place  of  Secretary  of  Slate 
under  Wasbington  {%  399).  Hera  be  or- 
gtiDizid  the  Dumocruiic,  or  Republican, 
pari)  «  bicli  was  opposed  to  tbe  strong 
government  of  the  Federnlista,  and  vas 
elected  bv  tbat  party  Vice- President  in  . 
1TS6  and  President  iti  lUIO.  At  tbe 
end  of  bia  aecotid  Lenn  he  retired  to  liis 
h  nic  at  Monticello,  wLere  be  died  in 
'-  ')  (^439).  He  seldom  made  public 
'  lies  but  tvas  one  of  our  most  ex- 
rit  political  wrllcrs.  His  most 
r^i  liil  writing  WHB  the  Declaration  of 
ImlependLoci-  (§207). 

3S9  Jefferson's  Inaaguration 
marks  a  great  cbaogc  iu  tlie  people 
and  in  their  feelings.  Before  tlie 
e  time  after  it,  the  people  had  been  rather 
slow  in  their  wa^aof  thinking  speaking  and  acting.  They  were  ac- 
customed to  leave  stich  things  to  a  feu  men,  to  the  king,  to  his  gov- 
ernors, or  to  nch  or  influential  men  in  their  own  colonies.  Gen- 
erally, those  who  owned  no  property  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  and 
those  who  ownid  property  and  voted  uere-much  inclined  to  keep 
the  rest  in  order  by  strong  goiernniLnt  But  tlie  change  to  a  re- 
public had  changed  the  feelings  of  the  people.  They  had  become 
more  like  the  Americana  of  the  present  time,  active,  pushing,  and 
impatient  of  too  much  dignit\  m  their  neighbors. 
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880.  The  KepnblicanB  represeuted  the  new  meu  and  the  new 

feeling.  They  ceased  to  wear  the  wigs  or  cues  of  former  times; 
wore  their  own  hair,  cut  short;  laugiied  at  the  stiff  old  maimers, 
dig^nitv,  and  dresa  of  the  Federalists  ;  and  insist<?d  that  every  man 
should  have  a  vote,  property  or  no  property.  From  this  time,  their  < 
ideas  controlled  the  country,  outside  of  New  England ;  and  in  Con- 
gress they  made  the  laws  to  snit  themselves.  But  they  made  very  ' 
little  change  in  the  forms  of  government  which  the  Federalists  had 
left  them ;  and  our  government  is  still  managed  very  much  after 
the  plans  introduced  by  the  Federal  party. 

(I)  Domestic  Affairs. 
3S1  Dom^tic  Atfairs  under  JeSorson  were  at  first  marked  hy 
a  wonderful  prosperity.  American  commerce  increased  enormously, 
for  nearly  all  Europe  was  now  at  war,  it  was  not  safe  to  send  goods 
in  European  vessels,  which  were  liable  to  capture  by  their  enemies, 
and  American  vessels  obtained  far  more  than  their  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  world.  Money  came  in  rapidly  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  debt  was  soon  nearly  paid.  Above  all, 
tJie  territory  of  the  United  States  was  more  than  doubled  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Id  1808,  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  forbidden  by  law  (§  280,  note), 
882.  LoniBiana,  the  great  territory  betvveen  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  (^1B8),  no  longer  belonged  to 
Spain.  Napoleon  had  bought  it  in  1800,  and  intended  to  make  it 
a  strong  French  colony.  But  in  1803,  having  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  enemy  Great  Britain  intended  to  attack  it,  he  sold  it 
to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000.  Before  1803,  the  United 
States  covered  827,844  square  miles;  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
more  than  doubled  this,  adding  1,171,9.11  square  miles  of  new 
territory  (§  831).  Steamboats  and  railroads,  by  carrying  immigra- 
tion into  the  new  territory,  have  since  made  it  very  valuable. 
There  have  been  formed  from  it  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  the  Tcrritoi'ies  of  Dakota, 
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MoDtana,  nnd  IndiaQ  Territory,  and  a.  great  part  of  tiie  States  of 
Minnesota  and  Colurado  and  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

It  \THS  thought  at  Uic  tiinc  tliat  Loiiisiann  included  Texas  aJso,  but 
in  1819  the  Uuited  Statee  gave  up  this  claim  to  Spain  in  return  for 
Florida  (§418)- 

888.  The  Oregon  Conntry,  covering  the  present  State  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  wils  then  en- 
tirely unknown.  In  1804,  President  Jefferson  sent  a  land  expedi- 
tion under  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which  ei;p!ored  the  upper  MisBouri 
River,  and  the  conntry  around  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  gave  the  United  States  a  claim  to  this  territory  also, 
though  it  Wiis  not  completed  for  nearly  forty  years  (§520). 
884.  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  "Union  in  1802. 

Ohio  was  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  tlie  flr^t  titate  admitted  under  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  (§  394).     Ila  first  Ameri- 
can settlement  was  at  Marietta,  In  1788;  and 
,    Cincinnati  {nt  first  called  Losantiville)   was 
\  founilcd  iu  tiie  same  year  (§315).    At  first, 
I  almost  the  whole  State  was   covered   ivith 
/  forests,  and  in  tlio  power  of  the  Indians;  but 
Wayne'a  victory  compelled  the   ludiane  to 
pive  up  the  soil  (^309),  and  the  energy  of 
the  settlers  has  cleared  away  the  forests,  and 
built   up   a   wonderfully  prosperous    Stale. 
Its  population  wss  loo  small  to  lie  counted 
.       —    ,     .       ^  g    gg^g,     I  ^ 
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Its  churches,   scliools,  colleges,  and 

newspapers   rank   high    among    Ihe  Map  op  Ohio, 

Bittlea.    Thereal  value  of  the  State's  property  is  probably  about  $3,000.- 

000.000,  the  result  of  only  90  years'  work. 
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^H  SS5.  The  Steamboat — Tlie  year  1807  is  marked  bj  one  of  the 

^r  niost  imporUut  eveiits  in  Aniericim  history — Robert  Fulton's  in- 

veDtion  of  tlie  steamboat.     The  stuam-engine  of  Watt  had  been' 

known  and  used  for  forty  yeara,  and  many  attempts  had  been  made 

to  use  it  in  turning  the  paddle-wheeis  of  vessels,     Fulton  succeed-- 

ed ;  and  his  first  clumsy  vessel, 

tiiB    Clermont,    made    the    trip 

from  New  York  to  Albany,  150 

miles,  in  32  hours.    The  appear- 
ance of  bis  boat  was  not  materi 

ally  different   from   that    of   a 

small  side-wheel  steamer  of  the 

present    day.      This    was    the 

most  excellent  thing  that  had 

yet  happened  for  the  West,  and 

it  was  used.     The  hrst  western 

steamboat  was   built   at  Fitts 

burgh  in  1811,  and  within  a  few 

years  every  western  riter   had 

its    steamboats.     Nothing    had 

yet  helped  emigration  so  much,  or  given  the  settlers  so  many  n 

ways  of  making  money.     The  groat  rivers  of  the  United  States 

could  now  be  used  gainst  the  current,  as   well  as  with   it,  and 

steamboats  carried  passengers  and  freight  where  row-boats  had  not 

been  able  to  carry  them. 

Tlie  first  seagoing  sleam-vessel,  tlie  Savannah,  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  1819,  but  ocean  navigation  by  sleam  was  not  really  begun  until  Dear- 
ly  twenty  years  afterward  (g  454). 

88A.  The  Wealth  of  the  Conntry  was  steadily  increa-ting,  and  ' 
the  jMjople  were  busily  seeking  new  means  of  industry.  The  sys- 
tem of  patents,  which  gave  an  inventor  the  excliiaiTe  right  to  his 
invention  all  over  the  United  States,  was  steadily  increa-iing  the 
number  of  useful  American  inventions.  Attempts  were  made  to 
produce  a  mowing  and  reaping  machine,  bnt  they  were  not  yet   ' 
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Boccessful  (§455).  In  1806,  the  first  boat-toad  of  antliracite  coal 
was  shipped  to  PliiladelpLiu,  but  no  one  knew  liow  to  aae  it. 

At  flret,  Americans  kuew  only  open  Bioves,  burning  wood  or  soft 
coal.  The  aniliroclte,  or  "stone-coal."  fields  of  PennsyWaiila  were  dis- 
covered in  1791.  but  tlie  coal  was  not  geneially  useil  until  aLout  1880 
(§458).  Since  tlie  manner  of  ninking  linrd  coai  burn  lias  been  knowD.it 
Lob  made  Pennsylvania  one  of  tbericbestund  greaiestStalet!  of  ibe  Union. 

837.  The  Presidential  Eleotioa  iu  1804  resulted  in  tlie  succees 
of  tlie  EepubJicana.  JefEerson  was  re-elected  President,  and 
George  Clinton  was  elected  Vice-President.  Burr,  wLo  had  been 
elected  Vice-President  in  1800,  had  fallen  out  of  favor  with  his 
party,  and  was  not  re-elected.     He  retired  to  private  life  in  180S. 

Tbe  Federaliat  candidalea  were  C.  C.  Pinckiiey,  of  Soulli  Carolina, 
and  Rufus  King,  of  New  York.  Tliey  received  only  14  electoral  votes 
ont  of  178  (g  298). 

888.  Bnrr  was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason  in  1807.  He 
had  collected  armed  men  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  along  the 
Ohio  River,  and  sailed  with  them  in  boats  down  the  Missisaippi. 
It  was  suspected  that  he  intended  to  set  up  a  separate  government 
of  his  own  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  to  attack  the  Spanish  pro- 
vince of  Mexico.  He  was  stopped  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties at  Natchez,  and  sent  back  to  Richmond  for  trial.  Ho  was  ac- 
quitted, since  he  had  not  actually  borne  arms  against  the  Tlnited 
States,  and  then  disappeared  from  public  life. 

(2)  FoftEiDw  Affairs. 

SS&.  The  Barbary  States,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
were  Mohammedan  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa. 
They  considered  Christian  nations  to  be  lieathens,  and,  unless  they 
were  paid  to  remain  at  peace,  captured  Christian  vefisels  and  made 
slaves  of  the  sailors.  The  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  had  always  submitted  to  this  demand,  and  had 
paid  these  impudent  pirates  liberally  for  peace. 

840.  The  Trtpolltan  War  began  in  1301.  Tripoli  demanded 
more  money  from  the  United  States,  and,  when  it  was  refused,  he- 
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^Ht'gui  to  capture  American  vessels.  The  little  American  navy  was 
^  tent  to  tlie  Mediterranean.  One  frigate,  the  Philadelphia,  ran 
agronnd  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in  1803,  and  was  captured;  but 
Lieutenant  Decatur,  with  twenty  picked  sailors,  sailed  into  the 
harbor  and  Imrned  her.  A  land  expedition  attacked  Tripoli  from 
the  eastward,  and  the  navy  bombarded  the  town  from  the  harbor; 
and  in  1805,  Tripoli  yielded  and  made  peace.  Other  peoples  fol- 
lowed the  American  example,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Barbary 
pirates  were  forced  to  remain  at  peace  without  being  paid  for  it 

811.  The  Want  La  Enrope,  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
had  by  this  time  become  a  world-wide  nuisance.  Great  Britain 
had  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  and  France  the  most 
powerful  army;  and  each  country  tried  to  make  other  nations 
aide  with  it  In  ISOfl,  Great  Britain  declared  a  blockade  of  all 
that  part  of  Europe  wliich  had  taken  sides  with  France,  and  for- 
bade Tessete  to  enter  its  harbors;  and  Napoleon  answered  with  the 
Berlin  Decree,  forbidding  all  vessels  to  enter  British  harbors.  In 
1807,  by  Orders  in  Council,  Great  Britain  forbade  American  ves- 
sels to  enter  any  harbors  in  Europe  except  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Sweden,  a  country  friendly  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  Napoleon 
answered  with  the  Milan  Decree,  ordering  the  capture  and  sale  of 
any  American  vessel  which  should  enter  a  British  harbor. 

The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  so  called  Trom  the  names  of  the 
cities  from  which  they  were  insued,  Berlin  in  Pruasia,  and  Milan  in 
northern  Italy, 

843.  AmerlcBB  Cnmmeroe  {buffered  severely  from  these  meas- 
ures. If  an  Americiiu  vessel  attempted  to  trade  with  Europe, 
without  entering  a  British  harbor  and  there  paying  taxes  on  her 
cargo,  she  was  liable  to  capture  by  the  first  British  cruiser  she 
should  meet.  If  she  first  touched  at  a  British  port,  and  then 
entered  a  harbor  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  was  liable  to  be 
seized  and  sold  by  Napoleon's  orders.  Further,  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  right  of  search  and  impressment;  that  is,  the  right  to 
stop  a  vessel  belonging  to  any  other  nation,  and  take  away  any 
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Bailors  wlio  soomed  to  have  been  born  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 
In  tbis  way  very  many  Americans  were  forced  to  serve  on  British 

In  1807,  Ihe  British  frigate  Leopard,  off  Cliesapeake  Bay,  stopped 
the  Uiiiled  States  frigate  (JIuxapeake,  which  was  in  □»  eondiLiou  for 
fighting,  and  compelled  lier  to  give  up  four  eiiilors.  Tliia  outrage 
nearly  brought  oq  war  between  the  two  couiiLrieB. 

818.  The  American  Policy.— The  United  States  would  now 
declare  wiir  at  once,  if  American  commerce  should  he  so  mis- 
treated. But  then  the  country,  though  growing,  was  weak  and 
poor.  The  Repnhlicans,  who  controlled  it,  were  raont  ansious  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  burdened  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  navy.  Besides,  they  were  chiefly  farmers,  and  had  very 
little  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  navy  to  fight  British  war- 
vessels,  which  were  then  considered  irreaiatilile.  They  decided, 
therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  American  commerce  for  a  time,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  make  Great  Britain  reaconahie  by  injuring  her  trade. 

841.  The  Embargo  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1807  :  it 
forbade  the  departure  of  any  vessel  from  the  United  States  for  a 
foreign  port.  It  was  found  to  he  a  complete  failure.  Groat  Britain 
liked  it  because  it  left  almost  all  trade  tn  British  vessels.  In  New 
England,  whose  people  were  then  largely  supported  hy  commerce, 
ail  business  was  broken  up,  the  people  became  poorer  and  des- 
perate, and  a  few  of  them  began  to  talk  of  separating  from  the 
Union.  In  other  parts  of  the  Union,  also,  it  was  found  that  crops 
were  of  little  value  when  they  could  no  longer  ho  carried  to  foreign 
countries  and  sold.  Nothing  had  been  gained  by  violent  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  order  of  things. 

815.  The  Non-InterGonrse  Act  in  1809  took  the  place  of  the 
Embargo.  It  still  forbade  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  Prance 
while  their  offensive  measures  were  continued,  but  allowed  trade 
with  other  countries,  Jefferson's  adrainistrationa  thus  closed  on- 
happily.  The  people  were  hopeless  of  fair  treatment  from  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  were  almost  angry  enough  for  war  againat 
the  principal  offender  of  the  two,  Great  Britain, 
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S46.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1808  agmn  resulted  in  Re- 
pnlilican  success.  James  Madison  (§  348)  was  chosen  President, 
and  George  Clinton  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

Tlie  Federalist  candidates  were  Piackney  aod  King  (g  333,  note). 
Tliey  received  47  of  ttie  176  electoral  votes. 

347.  Tha  Leading  Events  of  Jefferson's  admlnisCratioDS  were  as 
follows; 

1801-05:  Jefffirson's  First  Term (^  828 

1801:  War  wiili  Tripoli 340 

1802:  Admission  of  Ohio 3S4 

1803:  BurDiDg  of  the  Philadelphia 340 

Purchase  of  Lotiisiiuia S33 

1804:  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition 333 

1805:  Peace  with  Tripoli  340 

1805-09:  Jefferson's  Second  Term 337 

1806:  Europeanblockiideby  Great  Britain 341 

Berlin  Decree  by  Napoleon 341 

1807:  Orders  in  Council  by  Great  Brilain 341 

Milan  Decree  by  Napoleon 341 

Affair  of  tbe  Leopard  and  Clieeaptake 343 

The  Em  bargo 344 

Burr's  expedition 8S8 

Fulton's  invention  of  the  ateambont 335 

1808:  Foreigu  slave  Irs (ie  forbidden 331 

1809:  The  Non-Intercourse  Act 345 

SnPPl^MKKTARV  Qtjkbtioss. 

LoMtionf,— (School -map  locations  in  italien.) — Name  from  the  general 
map  the  States  and  Terrilnries  formed  from  thcLoiiisianapurchase.  The 
Btale  and  Territories  formed  from  the  Oregon  Country.  Locate  tbeMis- 
BDuri  Biver;  Die  Columbia  River;  Ohio;  Indinna;  Illinois:  Michigan; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Albany,  N.  T. ;  Pittsburgh.  Pa. :  Pliiladelpluii;  Nalcliez, 
Miss.:  Ricbmond,  Vn. ;  l/ie  Barbary  Siales;  3'i-ipoli. 

Review. — Give  the  years  in  which  Jefferson's  administrations  be- 
gan and  ended.  Name  the  President;  the  Vice-Presidents.  Give  the 
S»r  of  the  ndmission  of  Ohio.  Of  the  purchase  of  Louisiutm.  Of  Ltie 
uropean  blockade  by  Great  Britain.  Of  the  Berlin  Decree.  Of  the 
Orders  in  Council.  Of  the  Milan  Decree.  Of  Ibe  Emhargo,  Of  Burr's 
expedition.  Of  Fulton's  invention..  Of  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign 
Blave-lrade.     Of  the  No n -In te  '    ' 
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MADISON'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1800-17. 


S48.  Jamei  Kadiion,  oF  Virginia,  was  bom  in  17S1.  Be  became  a 
lawyer,  a  mouibBr  of  lUe  Contiuenial  Cougress,  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion ami  of  the  flrat  (our  Con- 
S'essee  under  tlie  CousLitutloD. 
e  was  Secretary  of  Stale  under 
TeSeisoD  and  succeeded  him  as 
PrMidtnt  At  the  end  of  his  sec- 
ond t^rin  lie  retired  to  private  life. 
He  died  in  1896.  In  politics  lia 
U1S  a  Democrat,  but  hia  writings 
slifin  that  be  was  in  reality  strong- 
]\  inclined  to  aRree  mitb  tbe  Fede- 
nlisis  on  many  subjects. 


(1)  De< 


■  War: 


31tt.    The  NoD-Iiiteraonrae 
f  Law  (§  345)  came  to   an  end  in 
810,  without  liaving  produced 
any  cSecL     Congress  then  de- 
clared that,  if  either  Great  Brit- 
jABBs  siiDisoN.  gj^  ^^  France  would  revoke  her 

ecreea,  the  Non-InterconrBe  Law  would  be  revived 
ag^nst  the  other  notion.  Napoleon  at  onco  annoanced  that  be 
revoked  hia  decrees.  This  was  a  falsehood,  for  his  decrees  were 
enforced  aa  severely  as  ever;  but  the  falsehood  served  Napoleon's 
purpose  by  arraying  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  against 
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ODe  anotber,  Tiie  United  States  revived  tbe  Non-Intercourse  Law 
against  Great  Britain,  And  Great  Britain  became  moro  overbearing 
than  ever.  Her  war-vessels  watched  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  captured  American  merchantmen,  often  with- 
out giving  any  reason. 

InlSll.Uie  United  States  Mffi\a  Presi^nt  hailed  tlie  Britisii  war- 
veasel  Little  Belt,  oB  Ciifte  Cliarloa,  and  was  answered  by  acaiinon-Bliot. 
In  Ibe  flglit  tliiil  fulluwed,  llie  Brllisii  vessel  was  badly  beaten. 

350.  The  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  led  by  Tecuuiseh,  becan 
hostile,  and  were  assisted  by  British  agents.     In  1811,  Governor 
W.  H.  Harrison  (g  513)  completely  defeated  them  in  a  battle  at 
Tippecanoe,  near  the  present  town  of  Lafayette.     Soon  afterward, 
Tecumseh  and  his  warriors  entered  the  British  army  {g  362), 

361.  War  with  Great  Britain  was  uaavoidable,  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  lost  all  patience.  Wlien  new  Congressmen  came 
to  be  chosen,  the  "  submission  men,"  who  wished  to  avoid  war, 
were  defeated,  and  "war  men"  were  elected.  After  making  con- 
siderable preparation  for  conflict,  Congress  declared  war,  June  18, 
1813. 

(-2)  State  op  the  Cowntrt. 
859.  The  Preparations  for  War  against  Great  Britain  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  very  valnable.  Tlie  British  navy  numbered 
about  1,000  vessels,  many  of  them  the  moat  powerful  vessels  afloat 
The  American  navy  nnrabered  12,  none  of  them  of  large  size, 
with  a  number  of  cheap,  small,  and  provokingly  useless  vessels 
called  "  gnn-boats."  Some  efEorts  had  been  made  to  increase  the 
American  army ;  but  the  men  were  undisciplined,  and  the  ofHcers 
were  generally  politicians,  who  knew  nothing  about  war.  The 
consequence  was  tliat  the  Americans  were  beaten  in  almost  every 
land-battle,  nntil  the  fighting  generals  got  rid  of  the  political 
officers  and  disciplined  the  men  properly  (gg  365,  392).  In  the 
navy  there  were  no  political  officers,  and  few  failures;  and  most  of 
the  glory  of  the  war  was  gained,  to  tlie  great  surprise  of  the  people 
ot  both  conntries,  by  brilliant  and  successful  sea-fights. 

550.  Wlia.t  tn  uld  of  the  Tnilianx  of  Ibe  Northn-put  v  Of  HarriBOn's  battle  of 
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853.  Tbe  Fopalation  ai  tlie  Uuitod  States  in  1810  was 
7,339,881  (§325);  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  waa  nearly 
19,000,000,  The  larger  population  of  Great  Britain  was  gathered 
into  a  apace  ahout  as  large  as  New  York,  Vermont,  Pennsylviuiia, 
and  New  Jersey  together,  so  that  it  could  act  promptly  and 
effectively;  that  of  the  United  States  was  scattered  orer  a  vast 
territory,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  Oeean  to  Ihc  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, nearly  six  times  as  long  and  ten  times  as  wide  as  Great 
Britain.  In  what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana  there  were  but 
25,000  persona,  in  Illinois  12,000,  and  in  Michigan  5,000. 

851.  The  Principal  Theatre  of  War  on  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  tiicn  a  wilderness,  less  settled 
than  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Arizona  in  1 880.  There  was  not  a 
town  of  respectable  size  in  the  whole  western  half  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  on  the  lake  shore;  and  the  maps  of  the  time  do  not 
show  such  places  as  Buffalo,  Rochester,  or  Syracuse,  even  as  villages. 
There  were  hardly  any  passable  roads  here  or  north  and  west  of 
the  Ohio  River;  and  food  for  the  troops  was  carried  to  them  with 
great  difficulty  and  at  a  cost  sometimes  of  five  or  six  timea  its 
valae.  The  ptcsent  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  were  still 
more  destitute  of  inhabitants;  and  the  traveller  or  army  passing 
from  the  settled  country  around  Nashville  to  New  Orleans  or  Mo- 
bile went  nearly  all  the  way  through  a  hostile  Indian  country. 

So&.  The  Dislike  to  the  War  was  very  general  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  people  believed  that  it  was  needless  and  wrong. 
Money  was  scarce  in  the  United  States,  and,  scarce  as  it  waa,  most 
of  it  was  in  New  England.  The  government  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  war  by  raising  loans.  But  those  who  supported  the  war 
had  very  little  money,  and  those  who  hui!  money  to  spare  refused 
to  lend  it  to  support  the  war.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
government  was  almost  constantly  in  want  of  money,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  war  could  hardly  get  enough  money  to  arm,  clothe, 
anil  feed  its  soldiers,  or  build  war-vessels. 

856.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1812  resulted  in  the  succeaa 
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of  the  Republicans,  who  now  controlled  the  country  eo  com- 
pletflly  that  the  Federaliala  hardly  opposed  them.  In  this  election 
the  Federalists  nominated  no  candidate  of  their  own,  hut  supported 
De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  a  Republican.  The  vote  of  Penn- 
aylvania  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  President  Madison,  who  was 
re-elected  President.  Elbridge  Gorry,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected 
Vice-President  with  him. 


arPPLEMENTi 

LomUom. — Locale  Lafayette,  Ind.;  the  Slates  of  Vermont,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Rooliester, 
N.  T. ;  Byrncuse,  N.  Y. :  the  Ohio  River;  Ihe  Slates  of  Alabama  and 
Miaaiasippi;  Niishville,  Tenn. ;  New  Orleans.  La.;  Mobile,  Ala. 

RKViBW.^Qive  tlie  year  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  The  date  of 
the  declaration  of  war.  Who  was  President  during  the  war?  Who 
were  the  Vice-Presidents? 

(3)   Failures  in  the  North:  1812-14. 

857.  Hull's  Surrender  began  the  list  of  failures  in  the  North. 
The  most  important  frontier  town  of  the  Northwest  was  Detroit, 
in  which  William  Hull,  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  resided. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  he  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  and  invade  Canada,  He  did  so,  but  retreated  to  Detroit 
as  the  British  troops  under  General  Brock  advanced  toward  him. 
Brock  followed,  besieged  Detroit,  and  threatened  to  give  hia 
Indians  liberty  to  kill  unless  the  place  was  given  up.  Aft«r  a 
siege  of  less  than  a  week,  Hull  surrendered  Detroit,  and  with  it 
the  whole  conntry  northwest  of  Ohio. 

Hull  was  court  martial  led  and  Bentenced  to  be  shot  for  cowardice, 
but  was  pardoned  for  iLe  sake  of  liis  services  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

868.  Invasionsof  Canada.— In  the  autumn  of  1812,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  invade  Canada  from  _Lewiston,  by  crossing  the 
Niagara  Kiver.  While  the  braver  part  of  the  nien  crossed  and 
assaulted  the  British,  wlio  were  posted  on  Queenstown  Heights, 
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the  rest  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  Lewiston.  The  men 
who  had  cro&sed,  1,000  in  number,  were  killed  or  captured. 
Another  attempt  to  be  made  from  Buffalo  was  talked  of.  But 
the  men  wore  untrHiued  and  disobedient ;  the  officers  quarrelled 
with  one  another;  and  this  attempt  was  given  up.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Dearborn,  then  collected  the  army  at 
Plattaburgh,  to  attack  Montreal.  The  principal  event  of  this  cam- 
paign was  a  sharp  fight  between  two  parts  of  the  aniij,  which  mis- 
took one  another  for  the  enemy,  aiid  notliing  was  done, 

35fl.  In  the  Wesl,  Harriaon  (§  613)  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  and  he  e.\erted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  dilve  the  British 


out  of  Detroit.  His  troops  were  Kentucky  and  Ohio  volunteers, 
and  they  succeeded  excellently  in  scattered  fighting  against  the 
Indian  villages;  but  they  had  not  yet  learned  military  obedience, 
and  so  when  they  were  formed  into  an  army  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  during  the  year  18l2. 

880.  The  River  Baisia.— As  soon  as  the  swamps  and  lakes  of 
the  Northwest  were  frozen  over,  in  the  early  winter  of  1813,  Har- 
rison renewed  his  efforts  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Detroit,     Ilis 
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adranced  force,  under  Genera!  Winchester,  reached  the  Rai^n 
River,  in  aoiitbem  Michigan,  and  was  there  attacked  by  the  Britiah 
Genera)  Proctor.  Winchester  surrendered  as  Hull  had  done;  and 
Proctor  cruelly  allowed  his  Indians  to  butcher  all  the  wounded 
prisoners. 

Most  of  tbe  men  massacred  at  tbe  Raisin  were  EentucUiana.  and 
from  Hint  lime  the  Kentucky  troops  went  itito  bal  le  call  ng  o  one  an. 
other,  '■  Hemember  tlie  river  liaiain." 

S61.  Forts  Meigs  and  Stephenson. — Harr  <<  n  vas  i  v  forced 
back,  and  took  refuge  in  Fort  Meigs,  near  the  present  town  of  De- 
fiance. Here  he  was  besieged  by  Proctor,  in  the  b[  r  ng  of  1813. 
Twelve  hundred  Kentuckiana  relieved  Harr  son  t!  o  gl  n  any  of 
them  were  killed  or  captured  in  the  effort;  and  I  roctor  retreated. 
Later  in  tbe  year  he  again  attacked  Fort  Meigs  without  success, 
and  then  tamed  to  ^ort  Stephenson,  near  the  present  town  of  San- 
dusky. It  was  defended  by  a  young  officer  named  Croghan.  He 
had  but  one  cannon  and  a  few  men ;  but  lie  used  both  so  vigorously 
that  Proctor  was  beaten  off. 

862.  Battle  of  the  Thames.— In  September,  1813,  Perry's  cap- 
ture of  the  British  squadron  (§  38i)  gave  the  Americans  command 
of  Lake  Erie.  Harrison  at  onue  put  his  forces  on  Perry's  vessels, 
and  crossed  directly  from  Ohio  into  Canada,  He  overtook  the 
retreating  British  army,  under  Proctor,  at  the  Thames  River,  and 
forced  them  into  battle.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  the  British  were 
completely  defeated,  and  most  of  them  were  captured.  The  great 
Indian  leader,  Teciunseh,  was  killed.  This  battle  ended  tbe  war  in 
the  Northwest  Detroit  and  Micliigan  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  and  detachments  were  sent  out  which  recaptured 
and  held  Peoria  and  other  outlying  forts. 

868.  In  New  Tork,  early  in  1813,  Dearborn  crossed  the  lake 
from  Sackctt's  Harbor  to  Toronto  (then  called  York),  captured  it, 
and  burned  the  British  supplies.  He  then  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can side,  near  Lewiston,  and  there  crossed  again  into  Canada.  His 
operations  were  badly  managed;  his  troops  were  beaten  in  two 
amall  battles ;  and  ho  returned  to  New  Tork  and  resigned. 

Ml.  Whpra  did  Harrton  Ulte  refuRBf  How  »a>.  he  besfepedt  How  was  he 
reUevedf  Wbut  tunhitr  attack  was  madu  oa  ForC  Meigs?  On  Ton  StepbeDBOnr 
Bow  was  It  defend^dT 

Ul.  WhM  event  aided  Harrlsonr    Hnw  dlit  he  lunade  Canadal    How  ^ 
foroc  a  battle  *    What  was  lla  rwultr    WJiat  hbib  HsconBeqHenpeB* 

Rng.  What  was  the  drgC  moiEinHni  I'l  Nt^w  Vork  Id  ISlSt    The  second 
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DurlDg  Ihi9  mrasiiiii  of  Canada,  the  Brllisli  attacked  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, but  were  beaten  off  by  Qeiieial  Jucob  Biowu,  one  of  tbe  new  gen- 
erals who  were  lo  acliieve  success  the  tiuxC  yuar. 

884.   Chrysler's    Farm Late    in    1813,    General    Wilkinson, 

DearborD's  autccBaor,  took  the  American  forces  at  Plattsburgh  and 
Sackctt's  Harbor,  and  moved  down  tbe  St.  Lawrence  River  toward 
Montreal.  One  battle  waa  fought,  at  Chrysler's  Farm,  on  the 
Canada  side,  nearly  opposite  Ogdensburgh ;  but  neither  side  could 
claim  a  victory.  The  expedition  was  then  given  up.  The  men 
were  not  to  blame  for  those  failures:  the  officers  were  as  inefficient 
as  ever,  and  quarrelled  continually. 

DurinE  this  invasloa  of  Canada,  (he  American  forces  near  Lewlatoii 
were  attacked.  They  retreated  disgmce fully,  again  by  the  fault  of  tlie 
commanding  officer,  and  left  llie  whole  of  thai  part  of  the  frontier  open 
lo  llie  British,  who  burned  and  destroyed  everywhere,  in  revenge  for 
the  attacks  upon  Canadii. 

3ft&.    Beoi^anlzatlon At    the  close  of  the  year  1813,  the 

American  Government  had  learned  something  from  the  disaatera 
on  the  northern  frontier.  As  fast  as  possible,  the  political  officers 
were  weeded  out,  and  the  officers  who  Iiad  shown  fighting  qualities 
were  promoted  to  their  places.  The  chief  command  was  given  to 
General  Jacob  Brown,  an  officer  who,  without  military  cducatioii, 
had  shown  remarkable  military  abilities.  Next  to  him  were  Soott, 
a  young  man  of  27  (§  562),  and  Ripley.  The  winter  of  1813-14 
was  passed  in  training  the  men;  but,  even  to  do  this  much,  it  was 
necessary  that  Scott  should  translate  a  text-book  of  tactics  from 
the  French,  for  the  American  army  had  not  yet  had  even  a  system 
of  drill.  The  effects  of  the  reorganization  were  evident  in  the 
following  year.  The  men  had  confidence  in  themselves,  in  their 
training,  and  in  their  leaders;  disasters  ceased;  and  successes  took 
their  place  (§397). 

SUPPLKMENTAKY   QUESTIONS. 

Loofttioni.— Locale  Detroit.  Mich.;  Lewiston,  N.  Y.;  the  Niagara 
River ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  PliiltsburEli.  N.  Y. :  Montreal ;  the  Itiiisin  River; 
Defiance,  O. ;  Sandusky,  O. ;  the  Thames  River.  Can.;  Peoria,  III.  fgen- 
eral  map);  Sackelt's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  Toronto,  Can  ;  Ogdensburgh,  N.  T. 

Review. — Give  the  year  of  Hull's  surrender.  Of  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.    Of  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm. 


U4.  WliaC  Is  eati 
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(4)  Successes  on  the  Ocean. 

8BB.  The  American  Nayy  had  not  been  expected  to  do  muct 
in  the  war,  and  it  had  even  been  proposed  to  forbid  its  leaving 
port,  for  fear  it  should  be  captured  at  once  by  the  terrible  British 
vessels.  But  the  British  officers  and  men  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  victory  over  all  other  nations  that  they  were  now 
quite  careless  in  training  and  discipline ;  while  the  little  American 
navy  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  training,  and  eager  to  show  what  it 
could  do.  The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  brilliant  victories 
of  American  over  British  vessels,  which  threw  the  American  people 
into  a  fever  of  rejoicing,  and  startled  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
thoroughly  alarmed  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  her  naval  officers  had 
been  dismissed  from  her  service  if  they  ran  away  from  a  vessel  only 
a  little  superior  in  force.  Now  they  received  strict  orders  not  to 
fight  an  American  vessel  unless  on  entirely  equal  terms. 

867.  The  First  Crnise  took  place  immediately  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  The  larger  part  of  the  navy  left  New  York  and 
sailed  through  the  northern  Atlantic  Ocean.  Nothing  was  accom- 
plished, except  that  one  of  the  vessels,  the  Essex,  Captain  Porter, 
captured  the  British  sloop-of-war  Alert,  after  a  short  fight.  An- 
other vessel,  the  Constitution,  Captain  Hull,  while  sailing  to  New 
York  to  join  in  the  cruise,  fell  in  with  a  British  fleet,  and  was  hotly 
chased.  She  escaped  into  Boston  after  a  chase  of  three  days,  in 
which  Hull  showed  admirable  skill  and  seamanship. 

The  Constitution  ("  Old  Ironsides")  was  considered  a  lucky  ship  bv 
sailors  of  the  time.  She  was  lucky,  liowever,  chiefly  in  having  excel- 
lent officers,  who  chose  good  crews  and  Iiandlcd  her  well. 

868.  Constitution  and  Gnerriere. — In  August,  the  Constitu- 
tion put  to  sea  from  Boston.  While  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  she  fell  in  with  the  Gnerriere,  one  of  the  vessels  which 
had  lately  chased  her.     The  two  frigates  were  supposed  to  be  about 


866.  What  is  said  of  the  American  feelinsr  toward  the  navy  before  the  war? 
What  was  the  real  difference  between  the  British  and  American  navies?  What  was 
the  consequence?  What  was  the  effect  in  Great  Britain?  How  were  the  orders  to 
British  naval  officers  changed? 

367.  What  was  the  first  cruise  of  the  American  hxtt*  **  did  it  accomplish? 

What  is  said  of  the  chase  of  the  Constitution  f 

868.  What  was  the  next  cruise  of  the  OotuUitt  **« 

Gutrrieret    How  did  the  battle  result  f 
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eqaally  raatehed ;  but  in  lialf  an  hour  the  Guemere  was  a  helpless, 
maatless  wreck,  witli  80  of  her  crew  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Comlilulion  lost  but  14  men,  and  was  la  perfect  condition  when 
the  OtterrUre  surrendered.  The  British  ship  was  eo  badly  dam- 
aged that  she  was  burned  at  onoe. 

868.  Eemaittinp  Events  of  1812 In  October,  the  sloop-of- 

war  Wasj),  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  captureil  the  British  brig  Frolic, 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  two  vessels  were  exactly  equal  in  force, 
and  the  fighting  on  both  sides  was  of' the  most  desperate  kind. 
When  the  Wasp's  crew  finally  boarded  the  FroUe,  they  found  on 
deck  only  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  three  wounded  officers.  The 
two  vessels  were  so  bndly  damaged  that  they  were  both  captured 
by  a  far  stronger  British  vessel,  the  Poktiers,  which  overtook  tliem 
the  same  day.  In  the  same  month,  the  United  States,  Captaia 
Decatur  (§  340),  met  the  British  frigato  Macedmtian,  off  the  island 
of  Madeira,  on  the  African  coast,  and  captured  her  after  a  battla 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Macedonian  was  terribly  shattered, 
but  Decatur  succeeded  in  bringing  her  into  Now  London.  Late  in 
December,  the  Comtitution,  now  commanded  by  Captain  "William 
Bainbridgc,  captured  the  Jaaa,  a  British  frigate  of  nearly  eqnal 
force,  off  the  eastern  const  ot  Brazil.  Again  the  British  vessel  wa« 
so  badly  damaged  that  it  was  neecssary  to  destroy  her. 

870.  The  NaT«l  Tlctorles  of  1812  aroused  an  intense  excit«- 
mcnt  iu  the  United  States.  For  twenty  years  Great  Britain  had 
been  at  war  with  almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  out  of  hun- 
dreds of  battles  between  single  ships  of  equal  force  she  had  lost  but 
five  vessels.  It  had  come  to  be  a  common  saying  that,  when  Franco 
launched  a  vessel,  she  was  only  adding  one  to  the  British  navy.  In 
six  raontha,  the  little  American  navy  had  captured  five  vessels,  and 
had  not  lost  a  battle.  Votes  of  thanks,  swords,  gold  medals,  and 
silver  plate  were  given  to  the  successful  ofRcors;  privateers  (g  241) 
put  to  sea  from  every  important  harbor ;  and  Congress  hurried  to 
vote  more  money  for  the  navy.  There  was  not  much  money  in 
the  treasury,  however,  and  the  ships  were  not  built  until  after  the 


see.  What  1b  ni'l  of  Ihe  capture  of  the  FroUcf  Of  the 
'  the  two  Tesselst  What  la  aald  ot  the  capture  of  the  Mm 
ire  of  the  Ja™/ 

%ia.  WhWwmlhefoelinttlDtheUnfte.lSlatwf    Whatissai. 
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Iq  most  or  Ibese  biitlles  there  was  a  aliglit  aiiperiority  on  liie  side  of                   1 
tho  American  vessel.    But  the  difference  was  not  sucli  as  British  offl-                  1 
cere  had  been  used  to  cate  about;  and  tlie  remarliable  loss  of  life  on  the                    i 
BriliBh  Yessela  sliowed  that  ilie  accuracy  of  the  American  gunnery  was                  i 
the  main  reiisoii  for  Uie  vicloriea  (§  7B3).                                                                           ' 

871.  Tlotories  of  1818.— The  year  !813  opened  with  another 
victory.     In  Feliruary,  tho  Moniet,  Captain  Lawrence,  captured  the 
Britieh  brig  Peacock,  off  tlie  coast  of  British  Guiana,  in  South 
America.     The  Peacock  was  so  badly  cut  up  that  she  sank  imme- 
diately after  the  aurrender,  carrying  down  some  of  the  men  of  both 
veesoia.     In  September,  the  American  brig  Enterpri»e,  Lieutenant 
Burrowa,  captured  the  British  brig  Boxer,  ofi  Portland,  Maine. 
Both  commandors  were  killed. 

about  the  naval  war  that  a  large  part  of  her  fleets  was  transferred 
to  the  American  coast,  witii  strict  orders  that  two  or  three  ships 
should  always  sail  in  company,  and  that  no  sinj^le  battle  shouid  be 
risked  unless  tho  force  on  both  sides  should  be  exactly  equal. 
Whenever  an  American  war-vease!  entered  a  harbor,  a  number  of                 \ 
British  «hips  at  once  sailed  thither                                                                    i 
and  watched  the  entrance  closely.     It     ^SW    ■^ifk 

can  vessels  to  get  to  sea  except  by 
accident,  and  most  of  the  fighting, 
during  the  rest  of  the  war,  was  done 
by  the  smaller  vessels. 

All  along    the    coast,   there  were  fi 
altnost  daily  battles  between  the   lllll«    m 
American  "gunbnaU"  (gSS3),  and  Uie    m 
boats  of  [lieBi'ilish  frigates,   iu  which      'Q 

'i 

the  most  despi; rale  courage  was  shown 
on  both  sides. 

873.  Defeats  of  1818.— The    first    A 
June.     Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Hnrwl 
the  command  of  a  larger  ship,  the  Chet 
Bailed  out  from  Boston  harbor  and  enj 
Shannon,    Captain    Broke.     The  vossel« 

*'"'"'"■  Odkboat. 

.merican    defeat  came  it 
',  had  been  promoted  tc 
lapealce.     In  this  ship  h( 
^uged  the  British  frigatE 
1    were    of    equal    force 

1 

'         i 

■  71.  What  <«  Bam  oF  the  capture  or  the  pBofwl:;'  Of  Uw  oapturi.  uF  the  BffirerJ 
»7S.  Wlmt  la  said  of  thfl  blnckart«!    Hi.«r  «ere  Uiv  AmerlMn  veuela  shut  up  It 
harbor!    How  did  (hie  affect  the  naval  warfare! 

M  lu  the  vlelorr*    DeecrLbe  the  uaptui*  ot  tUe  Argm. 

■ 
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But  this  time  the  advantage  of  discipline  was  on  the  side  of  the 
British;  Broke  had  carefully  trained  bis  men  on  the  Ameri- 
can syatem,  whiJG  Lawrence 
had  not  had  IJnie  to  do  so. 
Other  things  being  equal,  disci- 
pline decided  the  battle,  and 
the  CheK(ij>take  Burrendered. 
Lawrence  was  mortally  woond- 
ed,  nnd  died  during  the  battle; 
his  last  words  were,  "  Dpn't  give 
up  the  ship."  The  victory  ex- 
cited as  extravagant  rejoicings  in 
Lngl  \nA  as  those  of  the  previous 
^ear  had  done  in  the  United 
States.  In  August,  they  were 
increased  by  the  capture  of  the 
American  brig  Art/us,  Captain 
Allen.  She  had  been  cruising 
around  Great  Britain  captunng  many  merchantmen,  and  severely 
injuring  Britnh  trade  The  British  brig  Pelican  was  sent  to 
search  for  her  and  the  twi  vessels  met  in  the  British  ChanneL 
The  Pelican  was  slighlh  superior  m  force,  but  still  more  superior 
in  discipline,  and,  after  a  battle  of  an  hour,  the  Argui  surrendered. 
It  was  believed  at  Uie  tune  that  most  of  tlie  crew  of  the  Aripit  were 
drunk,  having  capturud  a  merclianlniaa  ladeo  with  wine  shortlj  before 
the  hflllle. 

874.  CralBe  of  the  Essex. — In  the  spring  of  1813,  Captun 
Porter,  in  the  Eiisex,  rounded  Capu  Horn,  and  sailed  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  wheru  no  American  frigatG  had  ever  been.  Here  he 
gave  protection  to  American  vessels,  captured  British  whalers,  and 
broke  up  the  British  whaling  trade  in  the  Pacific.  He  anned  sev- 
eral of  his  prizes,  so  that  he  had  at  one  time  quite  a  fleet,  and  even 
paid  his  men  out  of  the  money  which  he  captn red.  As  all  the  coun- 
tries around  him  were  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  he  seized  the  tfar- 
quesas  Islands  when  he  wished  to  refit  his  fleet,  and  then  continued 
his  cruise.  Early  the  next  year,  the  Emei  entered  the  neutral  har- 
bor of  Valparaisi);  and  here  she  was  blockaded  bv  two  British 

R74.  What  cruise  iToauDderlBkenbrCbefiiMx/   What  vr 
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vessels,  the  Pkcebe  and  the  Cherub,  wliich  had  deen  sent  to  search 
for  her.  In  March,  while  she  was  in  a  crippled  cundition  front  an 
accident,  the  two  British  vessels  attacked  her.  They  pelted  her 
with  shot  from  a  distance,  while  she  was  unahle  to  close  with  themi 
and,  after  losing  more  than  half  her  nicn,  the  Essex  surrendered. 
This  was  the  most  savage  and  desperate  struggle  of  the  war, 

lu  tills  case,  the  Phiebe  alone  was  a  lietivier  vessel  than  tbe  Eiiex. 

875.  Events  of  1814. — In  addition  to  the  capture  of  the  Eswx, 
there  were  three  hard-fought  battles  in  1814,  in  all  of  which  the 
American  vessels  were  successful.  In  April,  the  Peacock,  the  name 
given  to  a  new  American  war-vessel,  took  the  £pervier,  off  the  east 
coast  of  Florida.  During  the  summer,  the  Wasp,  Captain  Blakely, 
took  the  British  brigs  Reindeer  and  Avon  in  the  British  Channel. 
The  Wa!tp  was  probably  lost  soon  afterward  in  a  storm,  for  she 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  following  month.  For  some  time  after 
her  loss,  there  was  not  an  American  war-vesael  on  the  ocean. 

878.  Erentg  of  1815.— In  January,  1815,  the  United  States 
frigate  President,  one  of  the  larger  American  vessels,  was  captured 
by  a  British  fleet  off  Long  Island,  while  trying  to  get  to  sea  from 
New  York.  In  February,  the  Comiitation  (§  368),  Captain  Stew- 
art, after  a  very  skilfully  fought  battle  by  moonlight,  captured  two 
British  vessels,  the  Cywne  and  the  Levant,  off  Lisbon,  In  March, 
the  Hornet  captured  the  British  brig  Penguin,  of  equal  force,  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and,  Boon  afterward,  the  Perwoek  (§  375) 
captured  the  weaker  British  brig  Nautilus,  near  the  island  of  Su- 
matra, in  the  Indian.  Ocean.  This  was  tbe  last  capture  of  the  war. 
Peace  had  already  been  made  (g  403),  and  the  Nautitua  was  re- 
stored to  the  British. 

There  liad  been  fifteen  Bhip-duela  iliirinK  the  war,  of  which  the 
Americims  lost  but  three,  those  of  the  CJtftnpeake  (§873),  the  Argu* 
(§373),  and  the  Smm;  (§  874).  Siicli  success  gave  ihe  little  American 
navy  a  world-wide  reputation;  aoii  other  uations  began,  for  the  first 
Ume.  to  re!i[>cct  the  United  States  as  u  naval  power. 

877.  PriTateers  were  very  active  throughout  the  war.  Many 
of  them  were  as  large  and  powerful  as  slnops-of-war,  and  more 
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troublesome  to  tte  enemj-,  for  tliey  weru  built  for  speed.  Some- 
times they  sailnd.  in  fleets  of  five  or  more ;  and,  even  when  alone, 
they  did  nut  hesitate  tu  fight  British  war-vessels  of  equal  force, 
and  wei-e  usually  successful.     One  of  the  most  famous  was  the 

Chasseur,  Captain  Boyle,  whioh  for  a  long  time  in  1813  kept  the 
British  Channel  clear  of  merchantmen,  while  she  was  too  fast  and 
too  well  managed  to  bo  caught  by  heary  wai^vossels.  She  cap- 
tured 80  vessels,  50  of  which  were  of  eijnal  or  superior  force  to  her 
own ;  and  her  captain  issued  a  burlesque  proclamation,  announcing 
that  he  had  blockaded  the  British  Islands,  and  forbidding  ail  other 
nations  to  trade  with  them.     In   the  following  year,  1814,    the 

General  Armstrong,  Captain  Reid,  while  lying  in  a  neutral  harbor 
of  the  Azores  Islands,  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  boats  from  three 
British  frigates,  and  fought  them  for  a  whole  niglit  before  the 
ship  was  abandoned.  A  moat  interesting  volume  has  been  written 
on  the  exploits  of  the  American  privateers,  many  of  which  read 

Bee  Cog^eslinH's  Eialnry  of  Ameriean  PHvateeri,  and  Rooserell's 
JVaMi  Waraf  1812. 

STB.  Haval  Loww. — During  the  Uiree  years  of  the  war,  each  nation 
lost  about  Ibe  eiimc  number  oi  vessels,  1700,  including  mercliantmen, 
privateers,  and  war-vesselsi  but  iu  value  tlie  British  losses  were  BOtne- 
wliat  heavier,  Ko  niLer  nation  bad  succeedeU  in  Inflicttug  equal  Iosbbb 
on  Great  Brjtaiu.  For  example.  France,  the  principal  enemy  of  Qreal 
Britain,  had  received  about  fifty  limes  as  much  naval  loss  from  the  Brit- 
ish OS  slie  Itad  been  able  to  inflict  upon  them. 

8UPP1.EMENTAHT  QUKBTIONS. 

lo«atioiui,—< School-map  locations  in  iVuiies.)— Locate  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrencei  Cape  Halleriis;  Madeii-a  lAand ;  Braiil;  BriUKh  Oiiiana; 
CapeHom;  the Maiwiesat Islands ;  IfieBiilish  OhatiTml;  Portlani),  Me.; 
Valttaraiso,  GMU;  Florida;  Lone  Island;  LUiion,  Portugal;  Cape  of 
QoodHope;  Svmittra.  E.  L;  tite  Aioret  Islands. 

Review. — Give  the  names  of  the  five  British  war- vessels-captured 
in  1813.  The  names  of  the  two  American  wni-vesBels  captured  in 
1818.  The  year  of  ILe  capture  of  the  Ess&r.  The  last  naval  battle 
of  the  war. 

(5)  Sl'ccbsses  on  the  Lakes:  1813-14. 
879.  The  Northern  LakeH,  Charaplain,  Ontario,  and  Erie,  were 
of  importance  in  the  war.     Lake  Chainplain  was  a  part  of  the  main 

81S.  What  iBsald  of  Ibe  na»l  liHses  on  both  Bides)'    OE  their  lalueF    How  did 

they  oompat*  V-  ■—  ' ■— — ->  -  "  — -  t^.-.~  ■--  -^ ----- 

««.  Which 
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^H-toad  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  (g  200) ;  and  Lakcn  Ontario  : 
^^     Erie  were  of  great  importance  to  the  armies  on  their  shores,     ThsJ 
country  around  the  lakes  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Erie  v 
aettled,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance. 

860.  The  Lake  NaTies  were  at  first  very  small.     The  Amerl- 
eana  had  but  one  Braal!  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario.     The  British  had  ] 
half  a  dozen  vessels  on  each  of  the  two  larger  lakes,  hut  none  of  t 
them  were  of  any  great  force.     Both  sides  at  once  began  purchas- 
ing  and  anning  merchant- vessels ;  bnt  these  were  soon  found  to  b 
almost  useless  for  fighting  purposes.     The  real  contest  was  in  build- 
ing new  war-vessels,  and  in  this  the  Americans  were  successful,  i 
spite  of  their  disadvantages.     Their  side  of  the  lakes  was  far  more 
thinly  settled  than  the  Canadian  aide ;  and  they  had  to  bring  nails,  ^ 
ropes,  guns,  men,  and  provisions — everything  except  timber — frota  .■ 
the  Atlantic  coast,  over  terribly  bad  roads.     Nevertheless  they  w 
complete  victories  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Cbamplain,  and  held  tbeii  1 
own  on  Lake  Ontario. 

891.  Lake  Ontario, — The  operations  on  Lake  Ontario,  though  I 
very  interesting  to  sailors,  are  of  little  interest  in  a  history  of  tha   i 
war.     Commodore  Chauncey  commanded  the  American  fleet,  and  j 
Sir  James  Yeo  the  British  ;  and  neither  was  willing  to  risk  a  gene- 
ral battle  if  the  other  had  the  least  superiority.     They  took  turns 
in  controlling  the  lake.     If  either  was  superior  in  force,  the  other 
remained  in  port  nntil  ho  had  built  a    new  and  stronger  vessel. 
Then  he  took  possession  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  retired  to  a  safe 
harbor  and  began  building.     Moat  of  the  credit  was  gained  by  the    , 
ship-bnilders  on  both  sides,  particniarly  by   Hejiry  Eckford,  the   I 
American  builder.     When  the  war  began,  16-gun  vessels 
strongest  on  either  side ;  when   it  ended,  both  sides  were   busily  ] 
building  113-gun  ships,  for  crews  of  1,000  men  each. 

The  OnCiirio  navies  were  used  for  transportio);  armies  from  one  j 
part  tit  tbe  lake  shore  to  another.  There  were  also  inaiiy  minor  boot-  | 
flglits;  and  on  one  occasion  a  general  tiattle  ni'arlj-  took  place. 

882.  Lake  Erie.— In  the  winter  of  1812-ia,  while  Proctor 

SflO.  What  Ib  mUl  or  the  lake  nBvlBuI    How  werw  i.liny  [iicruMud  at  flrnt)    ^ 
was  Ihe  real  conleair    Wlial  were  Ibn  Ainerli»n  iltwtiltAnMK'^f    What  wai 

SSI.  Wli&tia  naidarnpsratlonii  on  Lnkti  DnUrlnV    Of  tim  cnmiiiaridcnif 
scribe  their  opentluiis.    Wbogkined  niiiBt  amiifl    Hnw  illil  the  tuToeol  the 

883.  When^dii!  Perry^jroJo^Lake  Kr!«_t    Wliiil  illrthfl  riot    VCbat  WM  th"  ^' 

'ur'UifbaltlsT 
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saperior  to  the  Americans  on  land  (§361),  Captain  Oliver  H. 
Perry  was  Bent  to  Lake  Erie  to  form  a  navy.  He  worked  with  the 
greatest  energy,  and  soon  had  five  new  vessels  built  at  Erie.  Two 
of  his  fleet,  the  Lawrenct  and  the  N'ia^ara,  wore  fairly  lai^  vea- 
sela;  all  the  rest  were  smalL  Perry  found  the  British  fleet,  under 
Captain  Barclay,  off  Sandus- 
ky, and  frave  battle,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1813.  His  own  ship, 
the  Laiorence,  at  first  bore  the 
whole  fire  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  was  completely  disabled. 
Her  Bides  were  beaten  in,  and 
only  fourteen  of  her  whole 
crew  were  fit  for  duty.  Perry 
then  leaped  into  a  row-boat, 
rowed  to  the  Niagara,  and  in 
her  attacked  the  exhausted 
Bntish  fleet.  The  conflict 
wasehort:  the  Niagara  buret 
through  the  British  line,  firing 
ri^ht  and  left  as  she  went,  and 
in  hfteen  minutes  the  whole 
British  fleet  surrendered.  The 
Americans  then  controlled  the 
r  to  Canada ;  and  the  battle  of 
■  in  the  West  (g362). 
Perry  a  fleet  iwo  large  and  seven  small  vessels,  carried  54  guuB  and 
416  men  anil  lost  133  men  Barclay  s  Qett  twr>  large  and  four  small 
vessels,  carried  63  guns  ami  440  men,  nnd  lust  135  men.  PeiTj's  official 
dispatch,  announcing  the  viclory,  read:  "We  have  met  ilic  enemy  and 
they  are  ours;  two  aliipa.  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop. 

888.  lake  Champlain.— During  the  summer  of  1814,  while 
there  was  peace  for  the  time  in  Europe,  Great  Britain  sent  fresh 
troops  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  northern  New  York, 
as  Bui^oyne  had  done  (§219).  Lake Champlain  was  a  part  of 
their  ronte ;  and  on  the  lake  there  was  an  American  fleet  under 
Commodore  Macdonough.     Tiie  British  fleet  was  commanded  by 

tbe  state  of 


lake ,  the  fleet  carried  the  army  o 
the  Thame-*  fidlowed  and  enicd  the 


Wftfl  ItB  resultf    How  did  It  affeei 


to  CanadB'    What  »i_ „, 

ere  rtlrt  the  bfttUe  late  place* 
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V3S  to  decide  tlio 
11,  ISU)   in  the 


Commodore  Downio.  The  naval  i>att!e,  which 
fate  of  the  eipedition,  took  place  (^Suptember 
harbor  of  Plattsburgh.  The 
British  fleet  attacked  at  day- 
break ;  and,  after  a  desperate 
battle  of  over  two  liours,  their 
fimr  iarger  vessels  surrendered 
and  tbo  others  fled.  Ihe  Bn 
tisb  army  at  once  retreated, 
and  the  expedition  was  given 
up 

Macdonougha  fleet  of  four 
war  veweh  and  tLu  guDboais  car 
ried  86  guns  and  883  men  aod 
lost  uboiit  SOO  men  Downier 
fleet  of  four  war  vessels  and 
twelve  gunboats  carried  92  guu9 
and  937  men  and  lost  about  ^00 
men  Macdooough  a  dispaLcb 
Rnnouucing    the    victor)     read 

Tbe  Almigliij  baa  been  pleased  to  grant 
Cbamplaiii,  in  tbe  capture  of  one  frigate,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops-of- 
war  of  the  enemy." 

Supplementary  QuESTroNB. 

looationf. — Locate  Lake  Champlain;  Lake  Ontario;  Lnke  Erie; 
Queliec;  Montreal;  Erie,  Pa.:  Sandusky,  0.;  Plattslmrgh,  N.  Y. 

Review. — Give  tlie  dale  of  Pen'y's  vlclory.  Of  Macdonougb's 
victory. 


(C)  D,« 


!  Atlantic  Coast. 


SS4.  The  Blockade  of  the  Atlantic  coast  was  enforced  "by 
BritiaL  vessels  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  spare  the  coast  of  New  England,  which  they  anp- 
posed  to  be  friendly  to  Great  Britain,  but  this  policy  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  coast  was  treated  alike.  Groups  of 
war-vessels  were  stationed  before  each  of  the  principal  seaports, 
and  others  were  continually  in  motion  alonf^  the  coast,  from  Hali- 
fax on  the  north  to  the  West  Indies.  Early  in  1813,  they  took 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  Clicaapeako  Bay  as  a  naval  station,  and 
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tbe  American  Qovemment  ordered  all  the  lights  to  be  put  oitt  in 
the  neighhoring  light-ljouses. 

885.  The  Atlantic  Coast  whs  thus  liept  in  a.  Btat«  of  almost 
couslaiit  alarm,  for  the  British  vessels  were  continually  landing 
men  at  exposed  points  to  hum,  plunder,  and  destroy.  Private 
property  was  seized  in  greHt  quantities  everywhere,  and  the  war 
seemed  to  be  mainly  one  of  general  robbery  by  the  British  navy. 
In  1813,  the  defenceless  towns  of  Lewes,  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
Hampton  {near  Fortress  Monroe)  were  bombarded,  and  Stoning- 
ton.  Conn.,  in  1814  ;  and  a  number  of  smaller  towns  were  burned 
or  plundered.  Attacks  on  New  York  and  other  larger  cities  were 
prevented  only  by  fear  of  torpedoes,  by  means  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  nearly  blown  up  one  or  two  British  ships  which  ventured 
too  near  New  York. 

Pulton  (§380)  had  also  built  at  New  York  a  steam  floniirg  battery, 
the  Srst  of  its  kind,  and  the  repoita  in  regard  to  it  helped  to  keep  the 
British  at  a  enfe  dislftnce. 

886.  Maine,  as  far  as  the  Penobscot  River,  was  seized  by  the- 
British  in  1814,  and  was  held  until  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
seizure  excited  great  alarm  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  for  it  was 
believed  that  the  enemy  intended  to  advance  along  the  coast  in  the 
following  year, 

887.  ffashii^ton.— In  August,  1814,  a  new  British  fleet 
brought  over  an  army  of  5,000  men  to  the  Chesapeake.  They 
landed  in  Maryland,  where  the  Patuxent  River  empties  into  the 
bay,  and  set  out  on  a  march  of  forty  miles  northwest  to  Washing- 
ton. The  American  Government  had  utterly  neglected  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  the  capita!,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  do  so,  A 
feeble  attempt  to  resist  was  made  at  Bladensburgh,  a  village  near 
the  capital,  but  it  was  overpowered  at  once.  The  British  then  en- 
tered Washington  and  disgraced  themselves  by  burning  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  public  buildings. 

Tliia  act  of  the  British  lins  been  excused  by  the  burning  of  a  public 
building  in  York,  Canada,  after  its  capture  by  liie  Amencnns  <g  363). 
But  that  act  was  not  perpetrated  by  government  order,  as  was  (lie  de- 
struction of  Wiishingtnn. 

SBsTwiiat  was  Clia  effect  of  "ihe'lilockade  on  the  Allantic  coiU't?  How  waa  pri- 
valB  pmwrty  treawdr  How  were  defeEceleaB  lovnia  trentcd!  Why  were  Dot  the 
IftTffer  pliuwB  attached  ? 

886.  What  was  the  atate  of  afTaira  In  Maine'  What  was  the  ettect  on  the  rest 
ot  Ne*  Eneland! 

S87.  What  new  army  arrived  In  l«l 
reelBtance  was  made?    What  waa  done 
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888.  Baltimore. — After  destroying  Wasliington,  the   BrituK 
made    a    hasty    retreat    ncrons 
country,    and   embarked    again 
their  fleet.     They  then  sailed  up 
bay  to  attack  Baltimore.     But  that 
city  made  a  stout  and  Bueceasful  re- 
sistance.    The  ships  were  repulsed 
in  an  attack  on  Fort  McUenry,  and 
the  army  withdrew,  after  an  unsne- 
cessful  battle  at  North  Point,  helow 
the  city,  without  acconipiishing  any- 
thing.     Its     commander,     General 
Ross,  WHS  killed. 

During   Die   nigbt-attack  on   Fort 
McHeury,  llie  nalioual  song,  tlie  "  Slar- 
SpauglM    Banner,"   was   written    by 
Francis  8.  Key,  who  had  visitfid  the  Briiisli  fleet,  to  obtain  the  release 
of  Eome  prisoners,  and  lind  been  detained  there. 

S8S.  Admiral  Cookbam,  ihe  British  naval  commander,  then 
changed  biB  headquarters  to  Cumberland  Island,  on  the  Georgia 
coast  From  this  point,  until  peace  waa  made,  he  carried  on  a  war- 
fare of  robbery,  and  then  he  retired  from  American  soil  with  his 
plunder.  Before  this  took  place,  a  lai^c  part  of  his  land  force  took 
part  in  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  shared  in  its  comnlete 
defeat  (g  402). 

SUFFLEHKNTARY    QnEBTION'. 

Ltwationi. — Iiocnte Halifax,  N.  8.;  ItieBabamalslnni 
Bay;  Lewes,  Dei.  (§  131);  Havre  de  Qnice,  Md.  (§88);  Fortress  Monroe, 
Ta,;  Npw  Ynrk  Cuy;  the  Penobscot  River,  Me.  (§58);  Waaliiugion, 
D.  C;  Ballimore.  Md,;  Cumberland  Island,  Ga.  (glOO). 

Review. — Give  the  year  uf  the  attacks  on  Washington  and  Baltt- 
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(7)  IhssATiaF.tCTroN  at  Home. 
380.  Tbe  New  England  States  had  never  be 
1  war  (§355);  and  their  dissatisfaction  was 


ISB.  InHhktinrecEIonilld  tbe  Brill jb  move  next* 
Bttwk  nil  Baltimore r    Wlio  waflkllleil? 
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early  failures.  The  American  Government's  management  had  not 
been  very  Bucceaaful.  At  first,  its  comrauudera  were  not  wisely  se- 
lected. Its  treasury  was  badly  managed,  so  that  it  had  little  montiy 
and  could  hardly  borrow,  even  at  high  interest  It  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  check  the  British  attacks  on  tiie  coast;  and  the  New 
England  States  came  to  believe  that  it  did  not  care  to  nfford  them 
any  protection.  Finally,  late  in  1814,  tliey  sent  delegates  to  meet 
at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  and  consider  the  state  of  aSaire. 

S91.  The  Hartford  CosTentlon  alarmed  the  government  aad 
the  country  generally.  Its  meetings  were  held  in  secret,  and  it 
WHS  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  plotting  the  breaking  np  of  the 
Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  separate  New  England  government. 
It  made  a  pnblic  report,  recommending,  among  other  things, 
that  the  New  England  States  should  be  allowed  to  defend  tliem- 
aelves  agwnst  the  British  witiiout  waiting  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment    Peace  was  made  bo  soon  afterward  that  no  further  steps 

The  Hnrtrord  Convenlion  was  compoHed  oF  Federal ists.  and  the 
general  anger  against  Ihe  Convenlion  helped  very  much  to  pul:  an  end 
to  tlie  Federal  piirty  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  (g  413). 

(8)  SucCESSBa  ra  teie  North:  1814. 

S9S.  Tlie  Beorganization  of  the  American  army  in  western 
New  York  was  successfully  managed  during  the  winter  of  1813—14 
(g  365).  The  excellent  effects  of  the  work  were  seen  in  July,  1814, 
when  the  country  wjis  surprised  and  delighted  by  several  victorieB 
won  by  the  same  army  which  had  before  been  so  nnsuoeessful. 
These  victories  came  too  late  to  have  much  effect  on  the  war;  but 
they  showed  that  the  former  defeats  were  due  to  the  generals,  not 
to  the  men.     They  wore  as  follows : 

898.  Chippewa. — Early  in  July,  the  army,  under  command  of 
Brown,  Scott,  and  Ripley,  crossed  the  Niagara  River  from  Buffalo, 
and  captured  Fort  Erie.  Turning  to  the  north,  toward  Lake  On- 
tario, it  met  the  eneiny  (July  5),  strongly  intrenched  behind  a  little 

861.  Wliat  was  the  eeneral  feeling  In  reirani  to  thi-  Hartfurd  ConvpntlonT 
Why  dtd  11  eictte  alarm!    What  did  it  recoounBiirj I    Waa  iia  recommeDdatloti 

39!.  WhatiaBBidorreorEanlzatlnniii  NewYorfcr  What  were  iteeffectsT  Hair 
were  thesB  vlctorleB  useful* 

33S.  How  did  Che  arm;  euler  Caiuuiar    How  did  it  o 
wag  the  result  of  the  battle  ° 
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Btream  called  the  Chippewa.  The  Anierican  troops  were  now  well 
trained  and  well  handled,  nnd  drove  the  British  out  of  their  in- 
trenchmeiits  and  up  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  ^ 

8(Nt.  Lund;  B  Lane  — The  British  n  iw  receiveil  reinf orcementSj^  I 
and  turned  bauli  to  meet  the  pursu  a^  Americans  The  two  Hrmies 
met  (July  25)  at  a  place  called  Lundj  s  Lane,  or  Bndgewater 
near  Niagara  Falls.  The  battle,  which  began  at  sunset  and  lasted 
nntil  midnight  was  one  of  the  most  atubbornly  contested  of  the 
war.  The  Br  t  ih  lost  their  comin  mder,  who  was  wounded  and 
captured,  and  were  finally  dnven  some  distance  from  the  field. 
But  the  Auiencins  had  also  !ost  . 
heavily ;  Brown  and  Scott  were 
wonndcd  ;  and  Ripley  the  ne\t  mom  ' 
ing  ordered  his  army  to  retreat  t 
Fort  Erie. 

During  the  battle  Colonel  James 
Miller  was  asked  it  he  could  capture  the 
enemy's  artillery.  He  modes  !y  an 
Bwereil,  "I'll  try,  sir  and  then  beaded 
bis  regiment  in  nne  ol  1  e  most  br  11  ant 
and  successful  chn  ges  of  the  war 

895.  Fort  Erie  is  bes  eged 
September  by  a  s  per  or  force 
the  enemy  ;  but  Brown  wl  o  had  rt 
covered,  reasBumed  con  mand  of  the  ^ 
army,  and  drove  h  s  bes  egers  hack 
again  beyond  the  CI  ppewa.  Before 
the  winter  set  in,  the  Amencins  ret  r  d  to  the  r  own  s  de  of  the 
Niagara  River,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  soon  put  a  stop  to  further 
hostilities. 


SUPFLKMKNTART  QuKBTIONS.  I 

Locations —Locale  llie  Niagara  River;  Buffalo,  N.  T.;  Port  Erie, 
Can.:  Lake  Ontario;  Niagara  I'^l Is. 

Review. ^Qive  the  year  of  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy'a 


I.  How  dr<l  the  ti 
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SUCCESSES  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 
(9)  SuccEfSES  IN  THE  Socthwsht:  1813-15. 


r 

^B  896.  The  Sonthwest  Territory,  now  tbe  States  of  Alabama 

^H  MisBissippi,  was  then  alisoBt  entirely  an  Indian  country.  Its  only 
^1  important  white  settlements  were  Natchez  and  Mobile,  Mobile 
^K  Ki\  ti;^^'5^'i°  ^^''^-^^^  "^  claimed  by  Spain  as  a  part 
of  her  territory  of  Florida ;  but 
the  AmericanH  had  lately  taten 
possession  of  it  by  force.  North 
of  this  Territory  was  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  BOiithwest  of  it 
was  New  Orleans,  the  principal 
city  of  Louisiana,  The  CreeltB 
were  the  principal  Indian  tribe 
of  the  Southwest,  and  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  they  took 
sides  against  the  United  States. 
8»7.  Fort  Mims.— Early  in 
1813,  tbe  Tennessee  militia  were 
SEiTop  WABih  THKboiTunEBT  cgHgj  a\x\.  to  tecp  thc  IndisBs 
quiet  and  in  order  to  watch  the  Indian  country  from  the  west  side, 
they  marched  to  Natchez  un  ier  General  Andrew  Jackson  (g  448). 
But  the  govenunent  believed  that  the  Indiana  intended  to  remain 
at  peace  and  the  Tennessee  tnops  were  dismissed,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  ang  rof  Jackson  In  August,  1813,  a  shocking  evetit 
showei  that  the  Creelis  did  njt  intend  to  remain  at  peace.  About 
600  men  women  and  children  had  taken  refuge  in  Fort  Minis, 
near  Mobile  and  the  Creeks  surprised  the  fort,  captured  it,  and 
massacred  nearly  all  whi  were  in  it. 

898.  The  Creek  War  — The  Tennessee  troops  were  again  called 
out  under  command  of  Jaokbon.  He  marched  into  the  Indian 
country  drove  the  Creeks  from  one  stronghold  to  another,  and 
finally  broke  their  power  in  a  great  battle  at  Tohopeka,  or  Ilorae- 
shoe  Bend,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  in  eastern  Alabama.  Elg^ 
hundred  of  tbe  Creeks  were  killed,  and  the  tribe  gave  up  '" 
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its  territory.     This  series  of  victories   made  Jackson  the  leadin 
general  of  the  Southwest. 

899.  Peace  tn  Earope  had  been  attained  hy  Great  Britain  i 
1814.  All  the  other  leading  nations  of  Europe  nnited  with  her  ia  | 
compellinp;  Napoleon  to  leave  France  and  live  on  the  island  of  Elba 
in  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  thus  left  at  liberty  to  direct  all  her 
energies  toward  the  United  States.  A  part  of  her  spare  troops 
went  to  Canada  (g  383);  another  part  was  sent  to  attack  Washing' 
ton  (g  387)  ;  but  the  main  body  was  sent  on  a  great  expedii " 
against  New  Orleans,  with  the  design  of  retaining  that  city  and  | 
Louisiana  when  peace  should  be  made. 

100.  The  Defence  of  the  Southwest  was  entrusted  to  Jackson,  j 
who  worked  with  extraordinary  energy  to  make  it  secure.     Ha  1 
raised  volunteers  in  Tennessee,  seized  the  Spanish  town  of  Fensa- 
coia,  which  had  given  assistance  to  the  British,  and  then  hurried  to  1 
fortify  New  Orleans  before  the  arrival  of  the  British.     A  few  milea  1 
below  the  city,  where  there  was  only  a  narrow  passage  between 
impassable  swamp  and  the  Mississippi  Elver,  he  put  up  a  line  of 
intrenchments,  and  held  his  ground  while  the  riflemen  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  hnrried  down  the  river  to  his  assistance, 

ioi.  The  British  Espedition,  under  Sir  Edward  Paokenbam, 
entered  Lake  Burgne  in  December,  captured  the  American  gun- 
boats, and  landed  below  Jackson's  works.     The  British  namberedi 
12,000,  and  Jackson's  array  8,000;  but  the  British  were  trained  | 
and  veteran  troops,  while  tlie  Americans  were  as  undisciplined  i 
at  Bunker  Mill.     For  a  few  weeks  there  were  night^attacks  and  I 
skirniishos,  in  which  neither  party  had  the  advantage. 

402.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans.— January  8,  1816,  the  whole  I 
British  litie  movei!  forward,  in  a  dense  fog,  to  attack  Jackson'a  1 
works.  Again,  as  at  Bunker  Hill  (§  197),  there  was  a  steady  J 
silence  in  the  fortifications  nntil  the  British  were  so  near  that  th»  j 
fire  of  the  rijemen  was  murderous.  Whole  platoons  of  the  attack*  | 
ing  troops  fell  in  tlieir  tracks,  as  if  levelled  by  one  discharge. 
Within  twenty-five  niiniites  the  whole    British   line  was  in  full    I 
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retreat,  having  lost  its  commander  and  2,500  men.  The  American 
loss  was  6  killed  and  13  wounded.  A  ie«  days  afterward,  the 
British  retired  to  their  ships,  and  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies. 
Peace  had  already  been  made,  though  neither  army  knew  it  (§  403). 


tory  Jisve   been   so  complete;   and   Uiis   ( 
enabled  the  United  States  to  forget  many  of  Uie  early  failures. 

SnPPLEMBNTABT   QUESnOKB. 

Lowtioni.^Locuie  ibe  States  of  Aliibama  and  Mlislsslppi ;  NalcbeE. 
Miss. ;  Mobile,  AJa. ;  llie  State  of  Tennessee;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Tobu- 
peku;  Pensacola,  Fla, ;  Lake  Borgne. 

Rbview. — Give  tlie  date  of  the  battle  of  New  Orteana. 

(10)  Pbacb. 

403,  Peace  fiegotiatloiis  had  been  going  on  almost  all  through 
the  war.  In  1813,  Russia  Jiad  offered  to  mediate  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  tliat  is,  to  assist,  as  a  friend  of 
both  parties,  iu  arranging  tenns  of  peace.  President  Madisoa  ap- 
pointed five  commissioners  to  arrange  a  treaty.  They  met  the 
British  commissioners  at  Ghent,  a  city  of  Belgium,  and,  after  long 
negotiations,  agreed  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  late  in  1814  (December 
24).  This  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
war.  Peace  had  thns  been  agreed  upon  before  the  battle  of  JJew 
Orleans  was  fought,  but  there  was  then  no  ocean  telegraph  to  bring 
the  news  in  time  to  avoid  the  battle. 

401.  The  Treat;  of  Peace  settled  nothing  as  to  the  Orders  in 
Council  or  the  impressment  of  seamen,  which  had  eaused  the  war 
(§  342).  These  matters  were  now  of  very  little  importance^ 
Napoleon  had  been  conquered;  and  the  general  peace  in  the  world, 
and  the  damage  done  by  the  American  navy  during  the  war,  made 
it  very  unlikely  that  any  such  diificulties  would  occur  again.  After 
the  war,  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States  made  these  old 
questions  of  still  less  importance;  and  Great  Britain  never  again 
attempted  to  enforce  her  Orders  in  Council,  or  her  asserted  rights 
of  search  and  impressment. 

In  1861.  Great  Britain  nearly  went  to  war  with  t bo  United  Stata 
because  an  American  naval  officer  exercised  the  old  right  of  aearcb 
(§687).    In  this  case,  the  Ui^iu^d  States  Government  mairit^ned  Uw 
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refused  to  support  tlie  Action  of  UiQ 


principle  of  the  war  of  1 

naval  ofBcer,  or  the  riglJt  cif  tiearcli. 

405.  The  News  travelled  slowly  in  1816.  Jackaon'a  victory  of 
January  8  was  not  known  at  Washington  until  February  4,  when 
it  made  the  people  wild  with  joy.  The  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
reached  New  York  a  week  later,  and  was  received  with  equal  pleas- 
ure. It  was  welcome  to  every  one,  for  the  affairs  of  the  country  were 
in  very  bad  condition.  There  was  little  coniracrcc,  or  business  of  any 
kind ;  and  poverty  and  distress  were  general.  Farmers  bad  not 
been  able  to  sell  their  crops ;  the  price  of  all  things  had  risen ;  and 
there  was  little  money  in  the  country  with  which  to  buy.  All 
i  and  believed  that  prosperity  would  return  with  peace. 
(11)  Internal  Affaibs. 
wn9admittedaaaStateinlfll2  (see  general  map). 
Itwasapiirtiif  tile  grentierriiory  known -M 
LouisiaDH.  transferred  b}'  Fiance  lo  Bpain  in 
1763  (g  158),  by  ep»in  to  Frunce  in  1800.  and 
byFraiicelo  the  United  Btales  in  1803(^833). 
1  Tlie  principal  city  of  the  new  Stale  wtisNcw 
j\  Orleans.  Sugar-plan  ling  became  the  chief 
source  of  wealtli  in  the  new  Stale,  whose  pop- 
ulation has  grown  from  70,656  in  1810  (0 
f  939.946  in  I860.  New  Orleans  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  American  cities,  with  a 
pKpulation  of  S16,090  in  1880.  When  the 
Stale  of  Louisiana  was  admitted.  Uie  rest  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase  was  made  a  separate 
beal  pr  Louisiana,  Territory,  and  otlier  Stales  were  gradually 
carved  nut  of  il  1^428). 

407.  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1816. 
This  was  the  second  of  the  five  Slates  formed 
out  of  the  old  Northwest,  Territory  (§  294). 
Agriculture  has  always  l)een  the  leading  in- 
dustry of  the  State,  and  its  population  has  in- 
creased from  24,520  iu  1810  lo  1,978,801  in 
1880.  Its  principal  city  and  capital  is  now 
Indianapolis,  one  of  the  ereat  cities  of  the  I 
Union,  with  a  population  of  7S,056  in  1880. 

408.  SottlementB  were  now  increasing 
throughout  the  West.  The  defeat  of  tbe 
Creeks  (g  398)  had  opened  up  the  South- 
west to  settlement,  and  the  future  States 
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of  Alabama  aod  Mississippi  were  already  marked  out  In  the 
Northwest,  two  States,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  had  been  formed,  and 
the  two  future  States  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  were  marked  out  in 
the  form  of  Territories,  The  aeltiement  of  the  whole  West  was 
being  greatly  hastened  by  the  in\'eiition  of  the  steamboat,  which 
had  now  begun  to  be  common  on  Western  rivers.  The  war  itself 
had  increased  the  settlement  of  western  New  York,  and  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  soon  became  important  places. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  steamboats  ^f  ere  running  on  the  Hudson, 
Karitan,  Delaware.  Ohio,  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  and  on  Luke  Clinm- 
plain ;  and  a  steam  ferryboat  had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  the  clumey 
old  scows  wbicli  ran  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  In  1816,  a. 
steamboat  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  to  LouiBTille. 

409.  Commerce  and  BnsInesB  revived  as  soon  as  the  war 
ended.  Farmers  found  a  market  for  their  crops ;  money  became 
plenty;  every  interest  prospered  except  manufaetures.  Foreign 
manufactured  goods  had  been  ahut  out  of  the  country  during  the 
war;  and  many  Americans  had  spent  much  money  in  building 
factories.  When  peace  was  made,  English  factories  sent  their 
goods  to  the  United  States,  and  sold  them  cheaper  than  the 
American  factories  could  afford  to.  The  Ameriean  owners  were 
thus  compelled  either  to  close  their  factories,  or  to  sell  their  goods 
at  a  loss.  Their  difficulties  had  a  great  influence  on  public  aff^rs 
for  many  years  to  come,  for  the  American  mannfaotnrers  were 
urgent  that  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  should  be  made  high 
enough  to  shut  out  the  foreign  goods  (§432). 

410.  The  National  Debt  of  the  United  States  was  now  about  $tS7,- 
000,000,  of  wliicb  about  $80,000,000  was  the  cost  ot  the  war.  But  Ibe 
government  was  no  Ioniser  pressed  for  money.  From  1814  to  1815,  ex- 
porlH  rose  from  (7.000.000  to  |o8.000,000;  imports,  from  (13,000, 000  to 
|ll8.000,000:  and  duties  paid  to  Ibe  government,  from  (4,000,000  to 
(38.000.000. 

411.  The  National  Bant,  which  had  been  chartered  in  1791 
(§303),  caiue  to  an  end  in  1811.  In  1816,  Congress  chartered  a 
new  National  Bank,  on  the  same  plan,  for  twenty  years.  Tlie  pub- 
lic money  was  to  be  deposited  in  it,  or  in  its  branches,  unless  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  at  any  time  order  it  to  be  de-  I 
posited  claewliere  (g^TT). 

412.  The  Barbaiy  States  (§339),  during  the  war,  had  not  J 
only  allowed  the  British  to  capture  American  vessels  iu  tbeir  1 
harbors,  hut  had  even  made  some  captures  themselves.  In  1815, 
Decatur,  with  a  tleet,wB3  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  from  Algiers.  \ 
Its  frightened  niler  came  on  hoard  Decatur's  ship  and  signc 
treaty  by  which  he  promised  to  pay  for  the  American  ships  i 
illegally  captured,  to  make  no  more  captures,  and  to  ask  no  more  j 
money  for  keeping  the  peace.  Decatur's  fleet  then  set  xail  for 
Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  forced  them  to  agree  to  the  same  terms.  [ 
There  has  been  no  further  trouble  with  the  Barbary  pirates. 

118.  The  Federal  Party  really  came  to  an  end  during  this  | 
period.     It  had  opposed  the  war  so  stronglj',  particularly  in  New   ' 
England,  that  young  men  disliked  it  and  refused  to  vote  with  it.   \ 
There  was  but  one  party  left,  the  Republican  party,  or,  as  it  was 
now  often  called,  the  Democratic  party  (§306). 

414.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1816  resulted  in  the  success   1 
of  the  Republicans  with  very  little  opposition.     Monroe  (§416) 
was  elected  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the  Democratic 
war-governor  of  New  York,  Vice-President. 

Tlie  Federalist  candidates  were  Riifus  King,  of  New  York,  for 
President,  vmA  various  others  for  Vice-PreBideul,     Tliey  received  M 
of  S3l  elecioriil  votes. 

Sdpplbmehtary  Question  b. 

Looation*. — (School-mnp   loentiona  in   italten  )^Locate  Ghent,  BA-  1 

fium.  Bound  Louiaana.    Loca'ft  New  Orleans.    Bound  ludiana.    Locate  ] 
Qiiianapolis,   Ind.;   Buffalo,   N.   Y,;   Bocbesler,  N.   Y.;   tlie  Barbarf 
BUitet. 

Rettibw. — Give  ilie  dnt"'  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  year  of  the  I 
admission  of  Louisiiina.  Of  Indiana.  Of  the  charter  of  thesecond  Nso  j 
tTonitl  Bunk. 

416.   Tlie  Lea4ing:  Event*  of  Hadison's  administrations  wen 
follows: 

1809-13:  Mndison'BFir.^tTerm |34S 

1810:  Endof  tlieNonlniercourBeLaw 349 
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Ballle  of  Tippecanoe  (November  7) 

War  decliiretl  agaiual  Great  Britain  (June  18). . . 

The  tlnex  takes  llie  Alert  (August  18) 

Hulls  surrender  (August  IB) 

Tlie  Comlilidion  lakes  the  GneiTiere  (Aug  19). . 

Battle  of  Queenslown  HeigiiU  (October  13) 

The  Wasp  tafeea  Ibe  mvtic  (October  18) 

Tbe  Untied  State*  takes  Ibe  Macedonian  (Oo!.  25). 
The  Coiiiiit^tion.  lakes  tbe  Jara  (Deceml)er  39) . . 

Massacre  at  the  Haiain  River  (Junnurj  23) 

The  Uomel  Ukes  tbe  PeMoek  (February  24) ... . 

Madison's  Secoud  TerJii 

Capture  of  York  (April  37) 

Siege  of  Fort  Meigs  (Mbv  1) 

Siege  of  Fort  Stepbenson  (Augusl  2) 

The  Argia  i.iken  by  the  Pelican  (August  14).   . . 

Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  (September  10). . . . 

Battle  of  tbe  Thames  (Octolier  6) 

Battle  of  Tohnpekn,  Ala.  (March  37) 

The  ff*«ftr  taken  by  the  PluOe  ami  the  Cherub 

Tbe  Pf'ieock  takes  Uie  Epervief  (April  39) 

The  Waup  lakes  the  .H«nrff«' (June  38) 

Capture  of  Fori  Erie  (July  8) 

Battle  of  CliippewB  (July  5) 

Burning  of  Wnshington  Cily  (August  34) 

The  Wa»p  lakes  the  Aton  (Seplember  1) 

MacdoDougii's    viclory    ou     Lake    Chnnipiuiu 

Attack  on  Fort  McHenry  (September  18) 

Jackson  lakes  Pensacola  (November  7) 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  (December  34) 

Battle  of  New  OrreaDs  (January  8) 

Tlie  Prenideat  taken  by  a  British  fleet  (Jan.  15). . 

Tlie  ComtilrtU'on.  takes  the  Cffaiie  and  theZevanl 

(February  SO) 

Decatur  brings  AlgicTa  to  terms  (June  28) 

Tlie  P&ieoek  takes  the  AVjuMun  (June  80) 

a  Uie  American  ship  is  oami^d  Qret, 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
MONROE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1817-26. 
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s  liora  in  1758. 


Monroe,  of  Virgiaift,  i 
me  Kevoiiiiioniiry  aimy  as  a 
captain,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  CoDtinental  CoogreBs  and 
of  the  Senate  under  tlie  Consti 
tutioD  He  waa  abrond  moat 
of  llie  time  from  1794  uinil 
1808  as  minister  to  France 
England  and  Spain  Return 
ing  lie  waa  governor  of  Ini 
Buie  in  1811  and  Secretary  of 
Stale  under  Madiaou  He  was 
tliLn  elected  and  re  elcctui 
Preaident  He  died  at  New 
York  Cilj  in  1831 

4:17   Era  of  Good  Feel 
Ing — During  Monroe  a  first  ■ 
term    the  Federal   party  in 
tirely  disappeared  from  poll 
tics       Its     members    either 
ceased  voting  or  called  thero 
selves     Eepubhtans        Tina 
period     13     til  ere  fore    often 
called     the  era  of  good  feeling        At  the  end  of  Monroe's  fint 
term,  the  Ripuhliiana  were  succesafnl  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1820  without  any  opposition   and  Monroe  and  Tompkins  were 
re-elected  President  and  Vice  President     But  the  vote  was  not    | 
quite  unanimous.     One  ekctoral  vote  was  rust  against  Monroe  itnd    i 
fourteen  against  Tompk-in",  so  that  they  should  not  hai 
■nous  vote  whicdi  lias  been  given  to  no  candidate  excupt  Washington. 

418.  Florida  was  added  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
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dnring;  this  administration.  It  hud  been  a  Spnnish  possession, 
aiid  its  governors  liad  giveci  the  United  Stut«s  much  trouble  duriDg 
the  WHr  (§  400).  After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Seminole  lodians 
of  Florida,  aiiied  hy  tlie  Spaniards,  kept  up  a  war  against  the 
whites  of  Geoi^ia  Had  Alabama.  Jackson,  who  HtilJ  commanded 
there,  soon  lost  all  paticnue,  and  marched  his  army  iDto  Florida- 
He  seized  Pensacola,  and  hanged  two  British  aiibjecta,  Arbutbnot 
and  Ambriater,  whom  he  accused  of  leading  the  Seminolcs.  Spain 
protested,  and  Pensacola  was  given  back  to  her.  But  Florida  was 
80  evidently  at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States  that  Spain  agreed 
to  sell  it  for  ¥5,000,000.  The  treaty  was  made  in  1819,  but  was 
not  ratified  until  1831. 

It  IB  not  at  all  cerUin  that  Arbullmot  and  Ambrister  were  guil^. 
Hs  admitted  as  a  State  in  181Y. 

Its  terrilorj  bad  at  Srst  been  claimed  by 
Georgia  (^  273),  but  had  been  given  up  to  the 
United  States  in  1802  (S275).  Its  population 
]iHS  always  been  cbieny  engaged  in  agrioul- 
lure,  and  bas  grown  from  iO.SSS  in  1810  Xo 
1,131,587  in  1880. 

120.  Illinois  was  admitted  as  a  8tat« 
1818. 
Tliis  was  the  third  of  the  Ave  States 
finally  fni'ined  out  of  the  old  NorlLwest 
Territory  (§407).  lis  population  in  ISlOwas 
13.S82:  nnii  lis  only  important  town  was  the 
BitAL  OP  MiasTsstFPi.  old  French  fort  of  Peoria  (§142).  lis  people 
have  gained  weallli  mainly  by  agriculture;  but  there  are  extensive  lead- 
mines  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Stat*, 
near  Qnlena.  and  bilnminous,  or  "  soft,"  eoal 
is  found  under  all  the  central  part  of  the 
Btat«.  lUinois  was  one  of  the  first  Blales  to 
encourage  railroads,  and  the  opening  of  the  j 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  did  much  lo  develop  i 
the  State  after  1860.  Illinois  has  grown  ■ 
be  one  of  the  four  great  States  of  the  Unic 
having  a  population  of  3,077,871  in  181 
Chicago  hiiB  iiad  tlie  most  wonderful  growth 
of  any  American  city.  During  the  wai  of 
181S.  and  for  nearly  twenty  yeara  afterwaid 
it  WHS  a  little  frontier  post.  Fort  Dearborn 
(§456);  in  1880  it  was  the  fourth  citv  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  a()!!,185. 
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421.  Alabama  wns  admitted  ns  a  State  ii 

Tbis  was  also  a   part   of   the   territory 
claimed  by  Georgia  (g  419).    Atitsadmiesi" 
tiie  old  French  lowu  of  Mobile  {f  141)  was 
most  important  place,  bb  it  still  is.    Tbe  only 
other  important  city.  Montgomery,  became 
the  cupimi  in  1846.    The  people  of  the  Stale  / 
have  always  betii  engaged  chiefly  in  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton.     Tliey  have  increased  from   \ 
127.901  in  1820  to  1,363,505  iu  1880, 

423.  Kalne  was  admitted  as  a  State 
in  1820. 

It  bad  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts  for 
nearly  300  years  (g  58).  It  bad  now  increased  ^"^  "' 

so  much   in   population,   and   bad   come  to 

differ  so  much  from  tbe  parent-State,  Ibat  it 

8  made  a  separate  Slate,  Willi  the  full  con- 

t  of  MuEsacliusetts.    Manufactures,   tim- 

,  and  abip  building  are  the  principal  in- 

\  diiiiiries.     The   population   ban   grown  from 

J  208.360  in  18S0  to  648.930  in  1880. 

423.  Missoari  was  admitted  as  a  State 

1  isai. 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  1813  (§406).  the  rest  of  the 
Louiainna  purcbaae  was  called  the  I'errilnr^ 
of  Missouri,  and  the  new   Stale  of  Missouii 

was  a  part  of  tills.  There  were  peculiar  difficulties  in  itsKdmiasion.wbich 

are  detaileil  lielow  (gg  434-6).     When  tbe  Sla 

important  place  was  tbe  old  French  lown  of 

become  tbe  moet  important  city  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  its  population  in  1880  being 

350,518.     Tbe  population   of  tbe  Slate  has 

grown  from  66,557  in  1830  to  2.168,380  In 

1880.     The  chief  wealth   of  the  State  is  nt 

present  In  agriculture;  but  it  is  niso  one  of 

the  most  remnrkable  and  valuable  mineriil 

regions  of  tbe  globe.  It  has  whole  moun- 
tains of  iron-ore,   valuable  leiul-mines,   and 

beds  of  coal  sometimea  700  feet  in  Uiicknessi 

and  valuable  depositsof  petroleum  have  very 

recently  been  discovered. 

424.  Negro   Slavery   had    in    182i) 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  old 
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States  north  of  Virginia  (§191);  and  it  had  been  forbidden 
from  the  beginning  in  tlie  new  States  north  of  tbe  Ohio  (|  294). 
In  the  Southern  States  it  showed  no  signs  of  disappearance,  for 
the  cotton-gin  had  made  it  profitable  (^l)!?)-  The  first  settlers 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alobaina,  and  Mississippi  naturally  took 
their  slaves  with  them;  and  when  these  States  were  admitted, 
they  came  as  slave  States.  Slavery  existed  in  the  Territory  of 
Lonisiaua  when  it  was  bought  from  France ;  Congress  did  nothing 
to  stop  it;  and  thus  Louisiana  became  a  slave-State.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  the  rest  of  the  Territory  grew  steadily ;  and  when  Mis- 
souri applied  for  admission,  it  wae  as  a  slave-State. 

125.  Tno  Sections  had  thus  been  formed  in  the  United  States, 
the  North  forbidding  slavery,  the  South  encouraging  it.  Tbis  one 
difference  not  only  changed  the  inside  life  of  the  two  sections,  but 
made  them  opponents  of  one  another  (§651).  Each  section  had 
come  to  have  its  own  needs ;  each  wanted  a  particular  kind  of  laws 
passed  by  Congress ;  and  each  wanted  to  secure  the  new  State  of  Mis- 
souri, so  as  to  have  more  votes  in  Congress.  The  North  at^ued  that 
it  had  never  been  intended,  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  that 
slavery  should  spread  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  new  slave-Statea 
be  admitted ;  and  that  Congress  ought  now  to  refuse  to  admit 
Missouri  except  as  a  free  State.  The  South  argued  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  left  the  conlrol  of  slavery  to  the  States;  that 
Missouri  had  chosen  to  be  a  slave  State ;  and  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  The  North  had  learned  to  like 
slavery  lees,  and  the  South  more,  than  when  the  government  was 
formed  ;  and  each  felt  that  the  other  was  wrong  and  unreasonable. 

136.  The  Mlssonrl  Compromise. — The  dispute  in  Congress 
grew  warmer  for  two  years,  until  it  was  ended,  in  1820,  by  tbe 
Missouri  Compromise,  arranged  mainly  by  Clay  (§481).  The 
South  gained  a  part  of  its  claim  by  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State.  The  North  gained  a  part  of  its  claim  by  the  prohibi' 
lion  of  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  paral- 
lel 86°  30',  the  main  southern  boundary  of  Missouri.     Under  this 
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compromise,  Missouri  wiis  admitted  in  1821,  and  the  question  of 
slavery  in  new  Status  was  put  to  rest  for  about  tweoty-tivo  years 

««»)■ 

Nothing  was  satd  of  the  territory  anulli  of  parallel  39°  30',  and.  as 
slavery  already  existed  there,  this  was  also  again  Tor  the  Soulli.  But  it 
was  not  a.  large  gaio,  for  this  pmrt  oE  the  territory  uiude  but  one  slave- 
Slate,  Artausas  (g  4S1). 

437.  The  Honroe  Doctrine. — The  foriner  Spanish  colonies  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  had  rebelled  and  become  independent 
Spain  was  too  weak  to  make  them  submit,  hut  there  were  strong 
suspicions  that  sonic  of  the  other  governments  of  Europe  meant  to 
help  Spain.  President  Monroe  therefore  declared  in  a  Message  to 
Congress,  in  1823,  that  the  L"nited  States  liad  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  any  war  in  Europe,  or  with  any  recognized  European 
colonies  in  America  ;  but  that  no  more  European  colonies  sliouid 
be  planted  in  America;  nnd  that  the  United  States  would  not 
view  with  indifference  "  an  attempt  by  any  nation  of  Europe  to  re- 
duce an  independent  nation  of  North  or  South  America  to  tlie 
condition  of  a  colony."  This  very  important  principle  is  called  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  has  always  since  been  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  foreign  aflairs  (g  843). 

The  SecreUiry  of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  the  real  writer  of 
the  Message, 

428.  La  Payette  (§  ii  1 5)  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  18i!4.  He  came,  an  old  man  of  68,  to  a  country  that  had 
changed  wonderfully  since  be  had  seen  it  in  his  youth.  He  had 
left  it  a  weak,  thinly-settled  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  too  poor  to  pay  its  troops.  He  found  it  a  nation  with  a 
population  of  6,633,823  in  1820  (g  353),  with  States  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  with  a  powerful  and  successful  navy,  and  a  still  more 
wonderful  future.  In  his  youth  he  might  have  visited  all  the  States 
without  leaving  salt  water ;  now  he  had  to  travel  more  than  a  thon- 
sand  miles  away  from  the  Atlantic  to  reach  some  of  them.  In 
France,  he  had  just  been  treated  very  disrespectfully  and  unkindly  by 
L  his  own  government ;  and  Congress  and  the  country  now  made  it 
ft  point  to  show  how  grateful  tfie  American  people  were  to  him. 
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As  he  pBssed  up  New  York  Bay,  Fort  La  Fayette  aiiluted  liiiu  ;  pro- 
coseions,  parades,  and  greetings  of  every  sort  met  liini  wlicrever  he 
went;  and  the  wliolc  conutry  gecracd  to  stop  its  work  for  the  mo- 
ment to  give  hill)  H  welcome  sach  as  he  had  never  expected.  After 
a  visit  of  more  than  a  year  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  lie  was  sent 
back  to  Fruiice  in  a  United  Slates  frigate  which  had  just  been 
launched  and  named  in  honor  of  him,  and  with  a  present  from  the 
United  States  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  a 
township  of  public  laoda. 

489.  The  Condition  of  the  Conntry  was  not  greatly  changed, 
though  it  was  just  on  the  edge  of  grcjtt  changes.  One  important 
invention  had  been  introduced  from  England:  lighting  hy  gas  was 
begun  in  \%'22,  aud  soon  became  common.  The  use  of  steamboats 
had  made  river-navigation  as  easy  as  at  present,  but  travelling  by 
land  was  as  difficult  as  ever.  Little  could  be  done  to  improve  it 
until  steam -rail  roads  were  introduced  (§450);  but  Congress  and 
the  States  voted  money  freely  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
the  construction  of  canals.     New  York  State  led  the  way  in  this 

480.  The  Erie  Canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  was  begun  in 
1817  and  finished  in  1825.  It  was  constructed  under  great  oppo- 
sition from  those  who  considered  it  a  certain  failure  and  therefore 
a  waste  of  public  money.  It  was  successful  only  through  the  per- 
severance of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  was  at  first  often  called  "  Clin- 
ton's Big  Ditch"  by  his  opponents.  Its  construction  made  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  merchandise  easily  and  cheaply  from  the  great 
West,  through  the  lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Hudson  JUver,  to 
New  York  City  and  the  Atlantic.  The  immediate  success  of  this 
enterprise  act  other  Htates  at  work  in  canal  construction. 

TlieBrle  Ciinitl  has  carried  miiretlian  $8,000,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise, Rud  la  now  operated  by  the  Slate  without  cliurges  to  Uiose 
using  It, 

481.  A  N«tlonKl  Road,  for  the  use  of  Western  emigrants,  was 
undortuben  by  ('ongress.     It  woa  carefully  constructed,  with  bard 
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surface,  easy  grades,  and  good  bridges,  It  began  at  Cumberland, 
in  noTth^eatern  Maryland,  and  ran  westward.  It  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  Indiana,  'ffhen  the  introdnction  of  the  railroad  made  it 
needless  to  build  it  any  farther.  Many  other  roads  were  built  or 
improved  by  the  United  States  during  thia  period. 

182.  Free  Trade  and  Froteetlon. — American  manufactures 
continued  to  be  unprofitable  (g  409),  In  1824,  the  distress  of  the 
manufacturers  had  become  bo  great. that  Congress  passed  an  act  to 
increase  the  duties  on  imports.  Its  intention  was  to  increase  the 
prices  of  foreign  goods  so  as  to  give  the  American  manufactarera 
a  chance  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  profit.  Such  a  tariff,  or  list  of 
duties,  is  called  a  Protective  Tariff,  since  it  is  designed  to  protect 
home  manufactures.  A  list  of  duties  which  pays  no  attention  to 
protection  is  called  a  Revenue  Tariff,  since  it  is  designed  only  to 
obtain  revenue  for  the  govenimenL  The  act  of  18S4  opened  the 
struggle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection, 

Tlie  general  argument  for  Protection  Is  that  it  will  increase  the 
number  of  manufactories;  and  that  those  eniploycd  in  tliem  will  buy 
the  nroductioDB  of  the  farmers  of  the.  country,  Tiie  general  argument 
for  Free  Trade  is  that  a  country  will  produce  naturally  ihat  which  it  cau 
make  most  money  out  of;  that,  if  we  use  Laxatiou  ti  bring  about  pro- 
ductions which  would  not  come  naturallf,  we  are  putting  part  of  the 
people  into  unprofitable  emplnymvntn;  niid  Ihat,  if  Protection  is  profita- 
ble, it  is  ouly  for  the  few  manufactiu'ers  who  are  ialerested,  not  for  the 
workmen  or  the  country. 

483.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1R24  resulted  in  complete 
confusion  tor  all  the  candidates,  and  all  the  voters,  claimed  to  be 
Republicans,  For  Vice-President,  Calhoun  (§  481)  was  generally 
supported  and  was  elected.  There  were  four  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent, John  Quincy  Adams  {§  435),  Jackson  (  §448),  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  and  Clay  (§481),  When  the  votes  of  the 
electors  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the  four  had  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number.  The  House  of  Representatives  was 
theu  to  choose  a  President  from  the  three  highest  names  on  the 
list  of  votes,  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford.  In  the  House  elec- 
tion, the  friends  of  Clay  voted  for  Adams,  and  he  was  elected 
President 
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Tliere  were  99  electoral  votes  for  Jackson.  84  Uit  Ailams,  41  for 
Crawford,  aud  37  for  Clay  (§481).  This  eleclion  is  ofltu  culled  tlie 
"  Hcrub-nice  for  the  Presidency."  Before  tlie  next  eleclioD,  parties  Lad 
agaio  beeu  formed,  and  lliere  were  but  two  aeta  of  candidates. 

434.  The  Leading  Events  of  Monroe's  administrations  were  as 
follows: 

1817-21 :  Mooroe's  First  Term 1 416 

1817:  Admission  of  Mississippi  419 

1818:  Admission  of  lilinois 420 

Jackson  seizes  Pensacota 418 

1819:  Admisaion  of  Alabama 421 

Treaty  for  tbe  nnnenation  of  Florida 418 

1820:  Admission  of  Maine 42».] 

Miasonri  Compromise 

1831:  Admission  of  Missouri 

1831-5:  Monroe's  Second  Term ilT^r 

1823;  Congress  begins  the  construclion  of  roads.  ... 

1823:  Tbe  Monroe  Doctrine 

1824:  La  Fayette's  visit  to  tbe  United  States , 

A  protective  tariff  adopted 

DiNpiiled  Presidential  elei^tion 


Sup  PL 


QuBSTiose. 


LoBatioos.^Locate  Florida;  Pensacula.  Fla.  Bound  llie  Slate  of 
MissiPaippi;  tbe  Stale  of  Illinois,  Locale  Cliicago,  III.  Bound  tbe  Stale 
of  Alabama.  Locale  Mobile,  Ala.  Bound  the  State  of  Missouri 
Locate  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  BufTalo,  N.  Y.;  Albany,  N.  Y.;  the  Hudson 
River:  New  York  City. 

Rbvibw. — Qive  tbe  years  in  which  Monroe's  ndminlslrations  beTOn 
and  ended.  Tlie  name  of  tbe  President,  Of  the  Vice  President.  Tbe 
year  of  the  admission  of  Mis^iasippi.  Of  the  admission  of  lllitiols.  Of 
the  admission  of  Alabama,  Of  the  anuemlion  of  Florida.  Of  the  ad- 
misaion of  Maine.  Of  tbe  admiotion  of  MisBouri.  Of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Of  La  Fayette's  visit. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMSS  ADMINISTRATION;  1835-9. 

Jobs  Quibcy  Ahass,  llasa.,  President.       John  C.  C*lhoun,  S.  C.  ViCB-President. 

435.  Jahn  Qninc^  Adams,  nf  Masaacluisctts.  was  bora  in  17B7,  Ihe 
son  of  Joliu  AfluQiB  1,^  S19i.  He  wae  nbroad,  as  mlDiBlsr  to  the  Nether- 
laDils  and  to  Prussiu,  from  1T94 
iiDiil  1801.  He  WRB  Uuited 
States  Senator.  180S-0B,  and 
theo  became  a  Democrat  instend 
of  a  Federalist.  He  was  minis- 
ter lo  Russia  1809-17  tliea  Sec 
retary  of  State  under  Monr  e 
sud  tlien  Piesideot  DefcnlLd 
for  reetecuon  he  did  not  re 
main  loQg  in  private  life  lie 
vas  sent  to  Coogress  in  1831  ns 
a  member  of  llie  House  of  llep 
resenlatiTes  and  was  regulurly 
reelected  iinill  liiadeaib  This 
part  of  hia  career  wn»  tlie  most 
remarkable  of  all  He  belonjjtd 
to  no  party  though  lie  raif^lil  lie 
called  an  anti  slavery  Wliig 
but  bis  wonderful  ability  and 
his  merciless  treatiiieut  of  op 
ponents.  made  him  admired 
and  feared  bv  all  parties  He  died 
1648. 

436.  The    Bailroad.— In  interDal  affairs 
was  marked  b^ 


John  Qdincy  Am  Ma 
the  Cupilol  at  Wiisbingtoi 


In 


adtnini  strati  on 

oiiiinon  prisperiti  inonev  became  more 
plentiful,  both  with  tiie  f,overnnient  and  with  pruate  persons  and 
the  public  debt  bepan  to  decrease  The  coiintrv  wtmed  to  be 
gathering  strength  for  tbe  enormous  cbanges  ivhicli  it  «as  to  e\pe 
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rience  during  the  next  few  years.  For  it  was  during  tliia  adiniais- 
tration  that  England  saw  the  inrcution  of  the  rsih^ad  locomotive, 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern  times,  which  was  to  show  its 
most  wonderful  eSects  in  tlie  United  States.  The  use  of  wooden 
or  iron  rails  for  cars  drawn  bj  horses  had  been  known  in  England 
for  nearly  200  years ;  and  many  Englishmen  and  Americans  bad^ 
tried  to  use  steam  instead  of  horses.  In  England,  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, Trevithick  had  made  a  locomotive,  but  it  could  only  move 
slowly.  A  short  railroad,  with  clumsy  locomotives,  was  opened 
in  England  in  1825.  In  1829,  George  Stephenson,  an  Englishman, 
exhibited  his  locomotive,  "The  Rocket,"  which  moved  at  the  rate 
of  30  miles  an  hour,  and  the  modern  railroad  system  began.  In 
the  United  States,  where  men  had  for  years  been  trying  to  improve 
tbe  useless  old  roads,  the  first  idea  of  the  railroad  was  soon  tried. 
In  1837,  two  sliort  lines  of  rails  were  laid  at  Quincy,  near  Boston, 
and  at  Albany;  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  chartered 
in  Maryland,  though  it  was  then  intended  to  use  horses  upon  all 
these. 

In  1S28,  the  first  trip  with  an  En^rlieh  locomotive  was  made  on  a 
Pennsylvania  rullrond,  near  Maucli  Ciinak;  and  a  new  niilroad,  mi- 
pressly  fur  steam,  was  chartered  in  South  Caroliua,  to  run  westward 
from  ijharloHton.  In  the  following  niltniuistnillon,  the  new  syetem  of 
Stephenson  wan  fully  introduced  into  the  United  States  (§450). 

487.  Settlement  had  now  seized  firmly  upon  most  of  the  conn- 
try  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Treaties  had  been  made  by  t!ie  govern- 
ment witli  each  Indian  tribe,  by  which  the  Indians  sold  their  lands 
to  the  government  for  settlement,  and  removed  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. To  this  there  were  two  exceptions.  In  the  Northwest,  the 
territory  covered  by  the  present  State  »i  "Wisconsin  was  not  yet 
needed  by  settlers ;  and  in  the  Southwest,  some  of  the  Georgia  and 
Alabama  Indiana  refused  to  sell  their  lands  for  settlement, 

488.  The  Cherokees  were  now-the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Indi- 
ana in  Georgia  anil  Alabama,  since  the  Creeks  had  heen  overthrown 
by  Jackson   (§398),     They  were  intelligent  and  educated;  1 
had  churches,  schools,  and  newspapers  of  their  own  ;  and  they  r 

m.  How  tarbndMttlemeDlsBpread] 
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fused  to  remove  across  the  MisBisBippi.  Finally,  ths  State  of 
Geor^a  became  impatient,  and  decided  to  force  the  Indiana  to  go. 
President  Adatna,  in  1B27,  interfered  to  protect  the  Indians,  bat 
Georgia  declared  its  intention  to  resist  the  Federal  Government,  if 
necessary,  hj  force.  The  State  was  at  last  aucoessfu!  in  compelling 
the  Chcrokees  to  remove. 

This  n-aa  not  accomplished  unlil  1835.  vhea  the  Federal  Qovern- 
mctit  inilucei)  tlie  IndiiiTia  lo  nidke  aircaty  nud  sell  ilieir  lauds  (^471;. 

430.  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  died  almost  together,  July  4, 
1826,  each  believing  that  the  other  was  left  alive.  The  day  of 
their  death  was  a  coincidence  so  retiiarkable  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  Jefferson 
vas  the  author  and  Adams  the  principal  supporter  (§  207). 

Tlie  twolind  quarrelled  \a  1801,  when  JeStrsoo  succeeded  Adams  as 
President,  but  iliey  became  close  friends  ag^in  afterward, 

440.  Political  Conffist  was  renewed  during  this  administration. 
Tlie  era  of  good  feeling  (§  416}  came  to  an  end,  and  political  ex- 
citement rose  higher  than  it  had  done  for  thirty  years  before. 
Most  of  it  came  from  the  policy  of  high  tariffs  and  internal  improve- 
ments, which  had  been  begun  under  Monroe  (g§42fl,  432). 

441.  The  American  System, — ^Clay  (§  481)  had  become  Adams' 
Secretary  of  Stale,  and  the  two  supported  warmly  the  system 
aJready  begun  in  Congress.  In  1828,  a  new  tariff  of  still  higher 
duties  was  adopted ;  and  the  revenue  which  came  from  it  was 
spent  in  improving  roads,  constructing  canals,  and  deepening 
rivers  and  harbors.  Tills  union  of  a  protective  tariff  and  internal 
improvements  was  known  as  the  "  American  System  ;"  and  it  soon 
afterward  became  the  foundation  of  the  new  Whig  party,  of  which 
Clay  was  the  leader  (§491), 

442.  The  Two  Sections,  North  and  South  (g  425),  had  grown 
to  be  very  different  in  many  respects,  and  it  was  by  this  time  as 
difficult  for  one  Congress  to  make  laws  to  suit  them  both  as  for  the 

IflB.  Whal  la  aatd  of  the  death  of  Je(T?rBnn  nnrt  Joliii  Aduns?  0(  the  colDd- 
denc«  o[  tbeir  deatlwr    Whr  was  Clia  da;  reuinrkalilut 

440.  What  was  tlie  uanditloa  of  pollticsf    Wlist  waa  the  chief  cause  o(  the  ei- 
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BritiBti  Parliament  to  make  laws  to  suit  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonios.  Now  this  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Ajner- 
ican  System,  which  undertook  to  encourage  manufactures  by  In- 
creasing the  duties  on  foreign  goods.  Whatever  profit  was  derived 
from  it  by  factories  went  to  the  North,  where  all  the  facloriea  were 
located.  L'lbor  in  the  South  was  performed  by  negro  slaves;  and 
men  who  only  worked  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so  wore  of 
no  use  in  raannfarluring  {§  643). 

US.  The  Complaint  of  the  Sonth  was,  therefore,  that  its 
people  were  made  to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods  imported  from 
abroad,  in  order  to  give  profits  to  Northern  maDufactories.  The 
supporters  of  the  American  System  answered  that  the  Southern 
cotton-planters  received  their  share  of  the  profits  by  having  a 
nearer  market  and  better  prices  for  their  cotton.  But  the  Sonth 
refused  to  be  convinced,  and  considered  its  people  very  unfairly 
treated.  When  the  tariS  of  duties  was  increased  in  1828,  the 
legislatures  of  several  Southern  States  protested  against  the  act  as 
unfair  and  unconstitutional ;  and  in  the  Presidential  election  of  the 
same  year  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  South  was  thrown  against 
Adams. 

444,  Two  Parties  were  thus  formed  out  of  the  old  party 
whose  members  had  called  themselves  either Bcpublicans  or  Demo- 
crats since  about  1812.  The  portion  led  by  Adams  and  Clay, 
which  supported  the  American  System,  now  began  to  call  itself 
National  Republican;  and  its  opponents,  who  disliked  the  Ameri- 
can System,  began  to  cali  themselves  Deniocrats.  Toward  the 
end  of  this  administration,  the  division  had  extended  so  far  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  Republican  party  were  really  two  parties. 

During  llic  following  administration,  tlie  National  Republicans 
took  the  name  of  the  Wlilg  party  (g  491). 

446.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1826  was  contested  by  the 
two  new  parties,  and  was  one  of  great  excitement.  The  XatioDftl 
Republicans  supported  Adams  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pcnnsvlvania, 
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for  President  and  Vice-President;  wbile  the  Democrats,  or  "Jack- 
BOn  men"  as  they  were  often  called,  supported  Jackson  and  Cal- 
houn. There  were  many  circumstances  in  Jackson's  favor,  in 
addition  to  tbc  vote  of  tlie  whole  South  for  him  (§  443).  He  was 
very  ranch  liked  by  the  people  everywhere;  his  military  services, 
particularly  at  New  Orleans,  helped  biin  very  inucli ;  and  many 
tliought  tiiat  he  ought  fairly  to  have  been  chosen  President  in 
1824  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  since  he  then  had  a  lai^er 
electoral  vote  than  Adama  (§  433,  note).  For  all  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  Democrats  were  successful,  and  Jackson  and  Calhoun 
were  elected. 

They  received  178  electoral  votes,  lo  83  fur  their  opponents  (§398), 
446.  John  Qnincy  Adams,  like  his  father,  was  thus  defeated 
after  a  single  term  of  ofiice ;  and  these  two,  father  and  son,  are  the 
only  one-term  Presidents  in  the  first  half-century  after  1789.  The 
tariff  was  not  the  chief  reason  for  the  son's  defeat.  In  the  case  of 
both  father  and  son,  the  defeat  came  very  largely  from  the  rise  of 
new  ideas.  In  1800,  the  old  colonial  ideas  of  "strong  govern- 
ment" were  overthrown  (§323).  In  1828,  the  change  of  govern- 
ment was  made  mainly  because  the  people  had  no  liking  for  Adama's 
administration,  even  though  they  had  no  great  reason  to  dislike  it: 
the  government  was  changed  beciuiso  the  people  had  changed. 

«7.  ThB  Leading  Events  of  John  Quincy  Adama'a  administration 
were  as  follows: 

1825-29;  .lolin  Quincy  Adama's  Term g48S 

1830:  Dpailiof  Jefferson  audJoliQ  Adams 439 

1837:  Cherokee  troubles  in  Oeorifta 438 

Horse-railroada  introiinced 486 

1838:  Introduction  of  an  EnKliah  locomotive 436 

A  new  protective  tariff  adopted 441 

Formation  of  new  parlies 444 

ScPPLKMilNTART    QlTESTlONS. 

LocBtioni,— Locate  Boston,  Mass.;  Albany,  N,  Y.;  Baltimore.  Mil.' 
Chnrieston.  8.  C;  Wlnconstn;  Goorffin, 

REvmw.— aive  ih«  years  in  wliirji  .Idlin  CJnincy  Adams's  adminis- 
tration began  and  ended.  Name  llio  President  and  Viee- President. 
Give  the  year  of  llie  dGnlli  of  Jellenon  iinrl  Jnlin  Adams.  Of  the  Che- 
rokee trnubloa  in  OeKrgin.  Of  tlie  introduction  of  the  horse-railroad. 
~  ^  tlie  jalrodiiclion  iif  the  locomotive. 

■*  WTC  J'lhnqnlncv  *dnmii»iHl  Ills  fnthfimllki-r    Bow  wM 
""Wl  niiB  rioriF  tn  IX'rr    F"  1"*"^ 
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ANDit£»  JicieoN,  Tenn,,  Prou. 


448.  Andrew  Ja«bioB 


I  John  C.  Cu.houn,  8.  C,  Vlce-Pre 


v.,  VlcB-PreH.,  1S83-3T. 


bom  in  Nortli  Carolina  in  1767,  studied 
law,  BDd  removed  to  TennesBee. 
He  was  a  bori)  leader  of  men,  aud 
very  soon  became  prominent.  He 
waa  sect  to  ilie  House  of  Hepreeent- 
aiivcBiii  1796,  lo  tlie  Unilwl  Stales 
Senate  in  17B7.  and  was  a  judge  of 
the  Slnte  Supreme  Court  from  1798 
until  1804.  It  Is  said  Ibat  lie  per- 
soDnlly  collared  and  arrested  a  no- 
loriouB  ruffian,  wtiom  tbe  elierlff 
waB  arraid  to  iintst.  For  llie  next 
nlue  years  tie  wiis  a  planter,  until 
tbe  war  witb  Euirland  brought  liim 
lo  the  frout  (t:;398)  After  one  de- 
feat [in  1834]  Le  was  elected  and 
re  elected  President  He  then  re- 
tired lo  bia  plautiition  tbe  Herml. 
tsge  near  Nasbville  where  lie  died, 
June  S  184S  He  bad  all  the  faulta 
and  virtues  of  a  soldier  He  was 
inleuBi-ly  lioncnt  be  bad  no  friends 
except  tbose  wliom  be  believed  to 
be  bonent    and  lie  eiipported  I' 


unflinchingly    but  he  was  ahsolulely  delernuned  '"  ""^^^  j;]^"'°j7'% 
or  what  bis  friends  per-tuadeil  bim  was  Ins  own  way  Old  HIoKorj^ 

was  tbe  name  commonly  given  liim  by  bia  party. 

449.  A  Wonder^]  ProBperity  mnrTted  tlie  whole  of  Jacbson^B 
Presidency,  Verv  muKli  of  it  was  due  to  the  introduction  of  tbfl 
locomotive,  a  machine  which  changecl  the  whole  life  of  the  people 
at  a  single   step    (g  436).     Poor  roads  had    hitherto    compelled 
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Americans  to  mova  alowiy,  while  i,|,ey  woru  ciayer  to  iiu.ve  (iiiiokl]', 
and  the  enormous  extent  of  their  country  liml  liuon  more  truiiWe- 
soine  than  valuable  to  tbem ;  ihuy  ijow  Um»\  the  very  iiiNtniiiioni 
they  needed.  They  began  fei  move,  net,  think,  hii>)  »i««k  in  au 
entirely  new  fashion.  Tbese  eight  yearn  are  thti  Hr»l,  timl  arc  slto- 
gether  like  our  own  times,  though  on  h  imieli  timaljor  w«\v ;  lliey 
are  the  beginning  of  the  njoilorn  liUtory  of  X\w  Unili-d  Slalf* 

450.  The  Locomotlre  Engine  of  Htophoiwon  wan  hioiiglii  from 
England  to  the  UiiiW  States  in  isai.  iJiit  tlio  Amprii'aiiit  at  oiipc 
set  to  work  to  make  their  own  ongiriiiH,  (ind  wiwflMed,  tlmugli  ihdr 
first  attempts  were  naturally  very  L^ium^y  urid  uiinervloi-aWo.  The 
IJrat  successful  American  locorriotivo  wait  built  in  18.13.     It  diflered 


from  the  Engliab  locomotives  in  many  respects  iimiI  suited   our 
roada  and  climate  better;  and  since  then  we  have  Imilt  our  own. 

This  first  PiiccePBful  Am eri en n  locomotive,  liie  "  Ambjni],"  was  still 
runninc  in  1888.  It  was  exhibiiert  nl  Ihe  Chicago  railway  exposition, 
and  wn«  hiiriird  by  arciiient  at  T'illsburgb  in  Ihe  same  year. 

i51.  The  BbUwbj  SyKtein  erew  rapidly.  Before  1835  there 
were  nineteen  rsilroads  built  or  builtiing,  their  united  length  being 
twice  the  length  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Before  the  end  of 
Jackson's  second  t«rm,  there  were  l.fiOO  niilea  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  great  mimber  of  miles  were  building.  Within  the  next 
four  years,  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  were 
connected  by  railroad,  and  the  system  had  begun  to  spread  through 
the  Western  Stales.  From  this  time,  it  is  iiaeless  to  attempt  to 
slate  the  advance  of  the  railroad  system;  th«  "W  so  large 

that  they  carry  no  ideas  with  (hem.     ^»  "lat 
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there  are,  in  1885,  in  this  one  country,  nearly  as  maTiy  miles  of 
railroad  as  there  nre  in  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  to- 
gether(§937). 

4S2.  The  AdrantogeB  of  the  Hailrosd  Sfsl«m  were  beyond 

calculation.  \Vhernver  it  went,  it  changed  llic  life  of  the  people, 
opened  up  new  country  to  settlers,  and  niade  settlements  possible 
by  carrying  crops  and  goods  easily.  It  gave  the  United  States  the 
advantages  of  a  small  country  with  the  wealth  of  one  of  the  largest 
countries  of  the  world.  Before  ISaO,  men  thought  that  it  would 
require  two  or  three  hundred  years  for  settlements  to  reach  the 
Rocky  Mountains :  the  railroad  has  done  the  work  already- 

458.  Anthracite  Coal  (§336)  was  first  used  successfully  on 
steamboats  and  railroads  in  1936  and  1837.  It  contained  so  ninch 
fuel  in  so  small  a  space  that  its  use  aided  both  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads  very  much.  They  had  both  generdly  used  wood  for  fuel 
up  to  this  time. 

454.  The  Screw  Propeller,  to  take  the  place  of  side  wheels  in 
ocean  steamers,  was  introduced  by  John  Ericsson  in  1836.  This 
required  less  fuel  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  thus  promoted  ocean  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  screw  propeller, 
which  was  under  water  and  out  of  the  reach  of  an  enemy's  shot, 
brought  steam  war-vessels  into  use,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sailing- 
vessels  which  had  before  composed  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Ocean  navigation,  which  bad  been  attempted  in  1819  (g  330).  was  suc- 
cessfully begun  in  1888,  wlien  tlje  Sinii»  and  (Jreat  Wegiern  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  England  tu  the  United  Stales. 

46G.  Otlior  iDVBQtioni  marked  this  period.  In  1834,  UcOormlck 
took  out  B  patent  for  a  reaping-machine.  Such  maeblnesbad  previously 
been  tried  in  England  and  (he  United  Slnles  witboul  success  (§  336);  but 
in  tbe  next  dozen  years  they  were  perfected.  Tliey  made  farming  far 
easier  than  before,  and  western  lands  more  profitable.  Colt  patented 
liie  revolviug  pistol  in  1835,  and  with  it  came  a  great  change  in  the 
forms  of  file  arms.  About  1836.  tlie  manufacture  of  friction- matches 
liegan  to  do  away  willi  tlie  former  clumsy  ways  of  obtaining  fire. 
Hardly  anything  increased  the  comfort  of  daily  life  so  much  as  this  one 
little  ir — ■'"- 


► 
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456.  The  Western.  States  barl  now  fairly  begun  tlieir  wonder- 
ful growth.  Sleaiiiljoats  were  carrying  suttlera  and  trade  along  iLe  . 
Ohio,  the  MisBissippi,  tlie  Biualter  rivera,  and  the  great  lakes.  Al- 
most all  tlie  present  western  cities,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  had  now 
appeared,  lliough  they  were  still  small.  During  this  period  the 
western  stcaiuboats  increased  fourfold,  and  they  built  up  towna  as 
if  by  magic.  When  the  first  steamboat  appeared  at  Fort  Dear- 
bom   in    1833,  there  was    no   town    there ;  six   years   afterward, 


OBKMoo  ih  18».— Fort  DbABBobh, 


it  had  become  the  flourishing  town  of  Chiciigo,  and  a  line  of 
eight  splendid  Bteamers  was  running  to  it  from  Bufialo  and 
Detroit. 

4o7.  The  Eastern  States  were  growing  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
West,  and  tlieir  cities  no  longer  looked  like  ovei^own  villages.  A 
."great  fire"  in  New  York  City,  in  1835,  destroyed  $20,000,000 
worth  of  property,  more  than  the  whole  yearly  receipts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  been  before  the  war  of  1813 ;  but  the  loss 
did  not  permanently  injure  the  city.  In  the  same  year,  New  York 
City  began  ihe  conBtrnction  of  ihe  Croton  Aqnedact,  which  was  fin- 
ished seven  years  afterwanl,  and  supplies  it  with  water  from  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles.  Beeause  of  the  increase  of  manufactures, 
new  ciiies,  like  Lowell  and  Paterson,  were  appearing ;  and  the  older 
cities  felt  the  same  iuflut 
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458,  The  Kap  of  Hie  Utiilctl  Sttilea  in  18i)5  was  very  mucli  tlie  same 
OH  Bl  pruHi'iiI,  I'usL  of  Pitlsburgfa,  tbougli  liie  ciliea  hnve  aiuce  gruwn  fur 
larger,  autl  tlie  rnilroada  more  nuraerouB.  West  i»f  PiltsburgL  such 
cities  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  MiaDeapnlis,  St.  Paul,  Atlanta,  and 
Moatgumevj  weru  iiol  yet  on  ttie  genernl  maps:  tliey  were  tlieu  either 
small  vjllagiw  or  frontier  forts.  North  and  nest  of  Missouri,  the  country 
was  Btill  a  wilderuess.  Beyonii  llie  Rocky  Mountains,  on  tlie  Pacific 
coast,  Uie  cnuntry  belonged  to  Mexico  or  to  do  oue,  and  was  still  almost 
unknown  (g  552). 

4fi».  The  Popnlatiftii  of  tlie  United  States  in  1830  was  12,866,- 
020,  an  increase  of  3,000,000  in  ton  years  (§  438),  and  nearly  four 
times  as  many  as  in  1790  {§  314).  In  1790,  tiiere  had  been  only 
75  post-offices  in  the  United  States:  in  1830,  there  were  8,450, 
more  than  a  hundred  times  as  many.  Immigration  from  Enropc 
had  begun,  and  the  sUiarnboats  and  railroads  made  it  ea?y  for  the 
immigrants  to  reach  the  fertile  West.  The  receipts  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  from  the  sales  of  its  western  lands  rose  rapidly  from 
$1,000,000  to  $25,000,000  a  year. 

460.  The  National  Debt  was  all  paid  off  in  1835;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  its  experience,  the  Federal  Government  found  that 
it  was  receiving  more  money  than  it  could  use.  TLe  amount  not 
needed  was  divided  among  the  States.  But  the  States  were  as 
prosperous  as  the  Federal  Government.  They  borrowed  and  spent 
money  freely  foi  the  construction  of  railroads  and  canals ;  and, 
though  many  of  their  plans  were  not 
wise,  they  aided  immigration  and  settle- 
ment. Private  prosperity  was  also  gene- 
ral. The  crops  were  abundant ;  manu- 
factures were  increasing ;  the  banks' 
doubled  their  number  and  capital;  and 
eysTy  one  seemed  lo  expect  to  become 

481.  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the 
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ARKANSAS.— MICmOAN. 


The  niiinber  of  States  Lad  n 


in  less,  at  Arkansas  Post, 
on  tlie  Arkansas  River.  When 
Louisintia  was  admitted  as  & 
'Slate,  Aikanaas  t)ccaine  a 
part  of  Missouri  Territory; 
W lien  Missouri  formed  a  State 
govermneat.  iti  1819,  Arkan- 
sas was  made  a  separate  Ter- 
ritory. Now  it  wua  admitted 
as  a  slave  State,  Ita  popnla- 
tioii  lias  increased  from  14,355 
in  1830  to  802.525  iu  1880.    Afi 

gaged  in  agriculture,  though 
tlie  Slate  lias  great  mineral  re- 
sources, which  will  be  valuable 
in  the  future. 

162.    Michigan  was  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  Union  in  ISSV. 
doubled,  and  was  20. 

Micliigan  was  the  fourth  State  formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory, 
and  slavery  was  forliidden  in  It  l)y  the  Or- 
dinance of  1787  (^294).  It  had  been  a  sepa- 
rate Territory  since  1803,  and  would  liave 
been  ndmitlcd  as  a  Stole  several  years  before 
1837  but  for  a  difficulty  in  settling  Uie  boun- 
dary  between  Michigan  and  Ohio.  lis  first 
settlement  was  by  the  French,  in  1701,  at 
Detroit,  whirl)  was  for  a  long  lime  nimnst 
llie  only  settlement  iti  the  Territory  (§  357). 
Agrieulture  is  n  great  industry  of  the  people, 
but  not  the  only  one.  In  the  southern  pe- 
ninsula there  are  great  forests  which  yearly 
yield  millions  of  feet  of  lumber.  In  the 
northern  peninsula  are  the  great  copper, 
es,  and  iron  mines  which  are  second  only  to 
fi  of  Pennsylvania.  Manufactures  are  also  numerous.  The  popu- 
lation baa  increased  from  4.762  in  ISIO  to  1,636,937  iti  1880.  Its  moat 
important  city  is  Detroit  (see  general  map). 

483.  Ednoatlon. — Public  schools  had  now  been  established  in 
almost  all  the  States,  and  the  public-school  system  had  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  American  life.  It  was  realized 
that  where  every  man  votes,  the  State  must,  in  self-defence,  see 
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that,  so  far  as  possible,  every  man  is  taught  enough  to  enable  him 
to  vote  wisely.  Massachuaetta  now  made  the  system  still  better 
by  bepnning  the  uormal-school  system,  for  training  public-school 
teachera.     There  were  at  this  time  64  colleges  in  the  United  States. 


They  have  been  followed  up  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and  other  gp^ 
emment  surveys,  Tintil  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  ' 
^oroughly  mapped  out. 


other  go^  J 

•j  hag  been 
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464.  Kewapapera  begnn  to  cliango  their  form  about  this  time. 
Id  1833  appeared  the  Srst  isBue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  the  first  of 
the  newspapers  of  small  price  and  large  circulation.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, two  years  afterward,  by  the  New  York  Herald,  which  in- 


Natbavhl  HiwTuoi 


Edoar  ALi.ur  PoE. 


troduced  the  activity  and  enterprise  iu  collecting  news  which  mark 
modern  ncwHpapers. 
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465.  AtMrUftn  LlUrAtnrc  b«for«  1S30. —  An  EnglUli  wriler  had 
uhnil.  Willi  B'limi  (MJiiipnipi.  "  WJiu  reads  an  Amfriciin  book?"  Tlie 
quantlaii  wikB  linrilly  a  fuir  one,  for  before  1830  llierc  were  American 
InmIu  well  worlli  nt,A\iig.  Bryant,  Dana,  Halluck,  aud  Drake,  tlie 
iflviitKie'Kiiiinl  of  lliu  American  poets,  liuil  nutde  their  appeamoce: 
WutiliigUiiJ  Irvliig  biul  been  recogniKcd  as  a  niaster  of  prose  writ- 
ing Pcninioru  Cooper  liiui  putilialied  Tlie  Lait  of  the  Mokieaiis  ;  and 
Noah  WctiHlcr  had  issiivd  llju  UraL  ediLioo  of  his  English  dictionary. 
And  yul  U  riiiiiil  he  coiifesw.-it  Ihat  Aoiericaa  literature  before  m30 
wHiJ  mill  w(!iiU. 

im.  Amurloan  Llter«tare  after  1880.— These  eight  years 
of  Jacksuri'ii  adiiiiiiislnitioiia  were  Iho  beginning  of  a  real  Anieri- 
oan  Iraiiuh  of  ErigliNii  literature.  Three  poct^  made  their  appear- 
unco,  Whittior  (1831),  Longfellow  (1833),  and  Oliver  Wendell 
HoltiiUH  (1837),  I'oB  wafl  still  a  Southern  magazine  editor,  but 
wuit  noon  to  1)0  rueugiiized  as  both  a  poet  and  prose-writer  of 
gonluM,  UiiwthoriiQ  pnlilished  his  first  important  work,  Twice- 
Told  TttUd  (1837).  Bancroft  puUishcd  the  first  volume  of  bis 
HiuloFn  of  the  Unilrd  Slittfa  (1834).  Prescott  published  his  Ftr- 
liiiiaiui  aud  ImMltt  (1837).  For  miisio,  sculpture,  and  the  drama 
the  oounti'y  wtill  dopundod  upon  foreigners. 

4«7.  PollUoal  Writing  had  lost  aoniothing  of  the  force  for 
whioh  AmoricHiis  Had  formtrly  been  remarkable  (§190).  But 
oratory  had  improved:  Webster  was  probably  the  greatest  of  al] 
the  orators  that  hikvu  used  tlie  English  language ;  Clay  was  not 
mui^h  inferior  to  Weliator;  and  Calhoun,  though  not  a  great  orator, 
ooiild  hardly  be  snrpassed  as  a  niaster  of  pure  argument  (g  481). 
Ill  law,  MarHlixll.  Story,  and  Kent  uere  the  best-known  names;  but 
the  number  of  ablo  lawyers  was  very  great, 

MS.  Thi  WuhingtOBlan  HDTBmant,  the  parent  of  the  present  tem- 
nemuoe  aooleliua.  galneil  ils  gri'iilesi  strength  during  this  period. 
OrMiiheiiii«!is  liad  been  an  enormous  vice,  Ihougli  no  greater  in  lUe 
UuileU  Stales  than  la  other  countries.  It  had  been  ctwaidered  quite 
pnipcr  for  n  gentlrautn  to  gel  drunk  afier  dinner,  and  not  very  im- 
proper fur  a  vler^iiian  to  own  a  distillery.  New  England  mm  and 
Other  alrong  liquors  were  expected  to  be  iwffered  to  visitors,  callers,  or 
wurkiuen;   and  druukeiiness  was  too  common  to  be  good  reasoa  for 
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surprise.  Ab  a  remedy,  llie  Waahingtonian  societies  did  nnl  UBimlly 
demnud  a  pledge  of  total  abslineDCe,  as  is  now  tlic  cuae.  But  tlieir 
pledge  liad  tiie  same  idea  as  tliose  of  Ihe  preaeul  temperuuce  societies — 
the  aolemn  promise  of  tlie  dniolcttrd  to  reform,  and  of  otlierit.  not 
drunkards,  to  set  liim  a  good  exuraple. 

469.  The  friioDi,  in  most  of  tlie  Statea,  hnd  biilierto  heea  conducted 
on  llie  brutal  aj-stem  wliicli  was  then  common  in  other  euiiiitriea.  Uiic 
State  bad  used  an  old  copp«r-miiie  a«  a  Slate  priaon;  and  moat  of  tbo 
Stales  used  whipping  and  torture,  under  whicli  criminalB  grew  worse 
About  Ibis  time,  tbe  peniteuliary  sf  stem  was  inlrod  iceu  under  t 
labor  took  tlie  place  ol  wbippiug,  and  some  real  effort  was  made  to 
reform  the  crirainaii.  Tlie  foolisli  and  cruel  ayatem  of  mprisonment 
for  debt  also  begim  to  be  abolished. 

470.  The  Abolitionists.^ Negro  slavery  came  n  for  its  first 
aerioua  attack.  In  1831,  Williatn  Lloyd  Giirrison,  a  Boston  news 
paper  editor,  called  for  the  imrae( 
ate  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and  the 
who  agreed  with  him  formed  ; 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  They  were 
naually  called  Abolitionietfl.  Other 
societies  of  the  kind  were  formed; 
and  the  Sohth  was  very  much 
alarmed  by  these  societies,  and,  in 
1831,  by  an  unsuccessful  but  bloody 
negro  insnrrection  in  Vii^nia. 
From  this  time,  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  twosecdons  {§426)gjew 
steadily  more  angry,  until  in  1861 
it  came  to  open  war  (§  652). 

471.  Indian  Diffionltlea  wert 
numerous  during  this  period.     The 
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knds.  The  moat  Bcrioua  war  was  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in 
Florida,  wlio  were  led  by  Osceola.  Many  negro  slaves  had  fled  to 
them  from  neighboring  States,  and  the  Itidiana  refused  to  give 
them  up  aa  the  price  of  peace.  The  war  began  in  1835,  with  the 
massacre  of  Major  Dade  and  about  100  men,  near  the  Withlacoo- 
cbee  River,  and  lasted  for  about  seven  years.  The  Indians  took 
refuge  in  the  swamps  and  Everglades,  where  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  soldiers  to  find  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  beaten 
in  many  small  battles,  and  in  one  great  battle,  by  Taylor,  near  Lake 
Okechobee;  and  finally  they,  too,  were  removed  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Osecola  was  taken  prisoner  treacherously,  in  Ihe  second  year  of  tbo 
■war,  while  he  was  carrying  a  flag  of  truee.  He  was  tlien  imprisoned  in 
a  fort  until  bis  deaih. 

ITS.  In  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Federal  Government  was  able  to 
take  a  firmer  tone  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  For  thirty  years  it 
had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  payment  from  France  for  injuries 
done  to  American  commerce  (g  320).  France  was  slow  in  paying; 
and  President  Jackson  recommended  to  Congress,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  anger,  that  enough  French  vessels  should  be  captured 
to  make  up  the  amount  due.  France  was  exceedingly  angry,  and 
threatened  war  unless  the  President  would  apologize,  which  he 
positively  refused  to  do.  Peaceful  feeling  was  restored  by  the 
mediation  (g403)  of  Great  Britain;  and  France  then  paid  the 
amount  due.  Similar  claims  were  then  promptly  paid  by  Portugal 
and  other  nations ;  and  it  has  never  since  been  difficult  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  respect  and  attention  to 
its  claims  against  other  nations. 

OoQgress,  however,  did  not  pay  over  the  amount  collected  from 
France  to  the  American  claimants.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  fair  reason 
for  the  refnsal. 

47S.  This  Period  of  eight  years  was,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  like  the  opening  of  spring,  when  everything  leaps  into  growth. 
From  that  time,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  growing 
in  wealth,  but  not  in  wealth  alone.    They  have  grown  in  education, 

4IB.  What  Ib  sitld  (it  foreign  aftajpsf  WhKtWPre  the  lOi 
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in  mor^s,  aad  in  all  those  thiogs  that  make  a  people  more  kindly 
and  useful  to  the  world.  Thuir  public-school  systeni,  their  prison 
an'ftcgemcnte,  and  many  of  their  other  experiinents  have  been  imi- 
tated by  other  nations.  They  have  failed  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  things  it,  may  be  said  with  truth  that  tliey  have  done  what  thej 
could. 

Scpi-lbMentary  Questions. 

£iMntii)iu. — Locnte  the  Ohio  River;  tlie  MiasiBsippi  River;  Lake  Erie; 
Luke  Michigtin ;  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Palersuu,  N.  J. ;  PiltsburL'h.  Pa. :  Olii- 
cago,  111. ;  MLIsvaukee,  Wis.;  MinDea-polis,  Hion.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Wiiblacoochee  River, 
Fla. ;  tiie  Everglades,  Fla. ;  Lake  Okechobee,  Fla. 

Review. ^Wbat  inventioiis  can  ynu  name  which  came  into  use  in 
this  period!  Wlint  States  were  admitted  to  the  Uoiou?  What  poets 
appenred!  What  liistorians?  Who  were  the  great  orators  of  the  coun- 
try?   The  great  lawyers?    What  great  Indian  war  marked  this  period! 

(2)  PouricAL  Affairs. 

474.  President  Jackson  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  of 
mind.  He  whs  uneducated  and  had  violent  passions;  but  he  was 
absolutely  honest  and  sincere,  and  did  not  know  what  fear  or  hesi- 
tation meant.  When  he  believed  that  anything  was  doing  harm 
to  the  people,  he  struck  at  it  as  if  it  were  an  enemy  of  his  own,  re- 
gardless of  the  feelings  of  his  opponents,  who  were  just  as  confi- 
dent that  they  were  right  in  their  views.  He  was  far  more  anxious 
to  crush  opposition  than  to  convince  and  convert  hia  opponents.  It 
thus  came  about  that  the  political  history  of  these  eight  years  was 
one  of  almost  continuous  excitement;  and  Jackson's  friends  and 
enemies  accused  one  another  of  almost  every  crime  imaginable. 
The  four  principal  enemies  attacked  by  Jackson  were  the  former 
office-holders,  the  United  States  Bank,  the  "  American  System," 
and  the  Southern  nullificationists. 

These  were  only  the  four  principal  struggles.  The  smaller  political 
contests  of  those  eight  years  were  so  many  and  so  angry  that  it  would 
need  a  volume  to  tell  of  them. 

476.  Offlce-Holders  under  the  United  States— postm asters, 
clerks,  marshals,  and  others — had  not  hitiierto  been  expected  to  take 

474.  WtiiLt  IH  Mild  of  Jotikitou'B  poven  of  inlnd!  Of  Lis  educatton  nnd  charao- 
lerf  How  did  political  contest  come  to  be  ciipecliUty  hlctcr  duHng  ihiH  period! 
Name  thn  Tour  principal  enemi™  aitaclted  byJadtnor 

475.  What  in  uid  of  ihe  duties  of  oince-holdera 
JnckBonr    What  is  Bftld  oC  the  effects? 
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part  in  political  contests.  Tliey  did  tlieir  work  for  the  United 
States,  and  were  paid  for  it  Jackson  liegan  iiy  renioring  all  the 
office-holders  who  were  not  his  supporters,  no  matter  how  fathfiil 
they  had  been  as  public  servants.  Since  then,  every  new  adininta- 
tration  has  done  the  same  thing.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  seen 
that  the  effects  on  the  public  service  are  e.'cceedlDgly  bad,  and 
hopeful  efforts  are  now  making  to  stop  it  (§  896). 

476.  The  Bank  of  the  Uolted  StatoB  (§411)  was,  in  Jackson's 
opinion,  a  moat  objectionable  institution.  lie  believed  that  the 
government's  revenues,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Bank,  were 
used  for  the  enrichment  of  its  managers,  to  the  injury  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  Bank  tried  to  puniah  or  reward  public  men  iu  and  out 
of  Congress  for  opposing  or  helping  it  He  therefore  declared 
war  on  the  Bank,  and  stated  his  opinion  of  it  very  plainly  in  bis 
Messages  to  Congress.  His  supporters  sided  with  him,  and  tlie 
country  was  soon  divided  by  the  question  of  "  Bank  or  no  Bank," 

437.  A  New  Charter  for  the  Bank  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1832.  Jackson  vetoed  it,  and  the  friends  of  the  Bank  in  Congress 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  pass  the  charter  over  the  veto  (g  478). 
The  next  year,  he  ordered  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cease 
depositing  the  public  revenues  in  the  Bank;  and  now  tlie  friends 
of  the  Bank  in  Congress  were  not  numerous  enough  to  forbid  this 
"  removal  of  the  deposits,"  Little  by  little,  Jackson  gained  a  ma- 
jority in  Congress;  and  when  the  twenty  years  of  the  Bank's  first 
charter  came  to  an  end  (in  1836),  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  govern- 
ment institntion.  This  was  the  longest  and  severest  struggle  of 
Jackson's  Presidency,  and  he  came  out  of  it  in  triumph.  The 
public  revenues  were  now  deposited  in  various  State  banks,  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (8  489). 

478.  Tlia  Veto  Power  of  the  President  is  liia  power  1o  object  to  bills 
before  tbey  become  laws  (§  383).  When  tbe  President  vetoes  a  bill,  a  vole 
of  two  Ibiriia  in  its  favor  in  eaob  House  is  needed  to  mnke  it  n  law;  and 
this  is  geaerally  not  easy  to  obtain.  Former  Presidenla  liad  not  used 
Ihe  veto  power  often:  Jackson  used  U  freely,  and  Ills  use  of  it  seemed  to 
his  oppniienls  most  unfair  and  tymnnical. 

+7fl.  Wlidt  ia  sai.l  ot  tlie  Banlr  of  tlie  UnllfflJ  StHt€B?  Wlint  dtd  Jackaon  beliesaf 
What  rt id  he  do!    How  d 

<77.  What  la  said  ol 
depoalCar    OfJackaOD's' 

*JS.  WhBtIa  thB  veto  power"    WIibI  rol«  does  It  maka  QeCBasaryl    Had  tbe 
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479.  The  American  8ysl*m  of  high  tariffs  and  internal  improve- 
ments (§  441)  alsu  3L>&iiicii  tu  Jiiekson  Iiigiily  objectionable.  He 
believed  that  it  gave  Congress  too  much  money  to  spend ;  tiiat  it 
made  Oongresa  extravagant  and  wasteful  in  its  enpenditurea ;  and 
that  it  took  money  uselesaly  out  of  the  pockets  of  tbe  people  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  class,  the  manufacturers.  But,  instead  of  attack- 
ing tbe  tariff,  he  used  tbe  veto  power  against  a  number  of  bills  ap- 
propriating money  for  internal  improvements,  and  they  generally 
failed  to  become  laws.  In  this  contest,  also,  tbe  rtcBidont  was 
finally  successful  in  obtaining  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  and  of  Confrresa, 

480.  The  President's  Opponents  were  mainly  tbe  former 
National  Republicans  (§445),  now  led  by  Clay  and  Webster. 
They  supported  the  Bank  and  tbe  American  System,  becaose  tliey 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  country.  They 
supported  the  Bank  mainly  because  it  had  branches  in  every  State, 
and  its  notes  were  good  all  over  the  conntry.  Without  the  Bank, 
there  was  then,  except  gold  and  silver,  no  money  which  could  be 
used  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  They  supported  the 
American  System  as  profitable  to  the  country  (§  432).  They  felt 
that  they  were  as  honest  in  their  beliefs  as  Jackson  was  in  bis,  and 
that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  of  them  and  their  plans  in  the  terms 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  is  very  probable  that  Jack- 
son had  warmer  friends  and  bitterer  enemies  than  almost  any  other 
President. 

481.  Hanry  CI»y  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1777,  He  studied  law.  snd 
removed  to  Keniucky,  where  he  soon  rose  to  distinction.  He  was  sent 
to  tbe  United  Srales  Stnate  for  a  year  in  1806  and  1810.  He  was  a 
member  ot  the  House  of  RepresentnlivM,  lBIl-14,  1815-20.  and  1828-0. 
during  most  of  wliich  lime  lie  wns  Sjwaker.  He  was  Secretary  of  Slate 
uniler  JoIju  Quincy  Adams,  and  United  Stales  Seniilor,  ISSl-lS  and 
1649-S3.  He  was  a  candidate  for  tlie  Presidency  three  limes,  In  1834, 
1832.  and  1844;  but  was  each  time  dcfeaieil.  Rolieldn  ]>igh  rank  as  an 
orator,  but  was  still  moi-e  miccessful  in  gaining  Ibe  liearts  of  bis  follow- 
ers.    "Harrv  of  llio  Wfsi"  was  almost  worshipped  hv  his  party  (§491). 

DaniBl  Webftar  wius  born  in  Kew  Hampiiliirc  in  1782.  Hehecamea 
lawyer,  ami  was  u  member  of  the  House  of  Represen'alives,  1813-17. 

410.  WhntlKBsIrlnfiliB  AmericanSysCem!   Whal  did  Jsclrann  btille'e?    Wliat 


I,  Kvif  Jacksiiirs  princiiml  nnponpnlJif     Wliy  diil  ihny  wiptiorl  Ch 
aid  they  support  llie  AiiiHrleaii  Sj-sWin!    How  did  tliey  fetil  luwHT 

ttwarethaleadlDKOvents  Id  the  tife  of  Olflfl    Or  Wetwtar!'    Of  Cal- 
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He  tliuo  removeil  to  Boston,  aod  whb  a  member  oF  tlie  Houae  of  Bepre 
sentutiris  from  Mnssauliiiieiis.  183^7.  sail  Uniled  SL-ilea  SviiiiLur. 
1837-41  and  :B45-5t),  He  was  Secretnry  of  Bwie  iiiid«r  Tyler.  1841-3, 
and  Fillmore.  1S50-3.  He  died  at  MaroUadd,  Mass..  iu  I8a2.  He  wu 
tUe  pjeiiteEit  of  our  oratori;  iovaa  think,  tlie  greatest  orator  tbat  liaa  yet 
lived.  Hie  apeccli  ia  the  Senate  in  1830,  Id  reply  to  Hityiie,  the  advo- 
cate of  Niillincalion,  made  "  Black  Dun,"  a  niimH  brought  upon  liim  by 
tlie  d^irktiesa  of  his  cam|ilextoa,  the  great  man  of  the  Nortli  until  the 
troublous  limes  of  1850;  then  he  was  suspected  of  biddiug  for  the 
Southern  vote  for  the  Presidency,  aud  fell  bacic  from  his  place  of  leader. 


I 


John  C.  Oalhoua,  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  in  17S2.  sludied  l_ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  RcpreaentaliveH  (Dpm'icral).  1811-17! 
He  WM  Secretary  of  War  under  Monroe.  1817-25,  Viee-Preaident, 
1835-33,  and  United  States  Senator.  1833-50.  except  the  year  1844-4S. 
when  he  wa.s  Secretary  of  State  under  Tvler.  He  died  at  Washington 
in  1850.  His  chief  energioa  were  devofed  to  llie  advocacy  of  State  sov- 
ereignty (S485).  TliouRh  be  was  not  a  ^at  orator,  be  was  fammia  for 
bis  skill  in  arran^ng  his  arguments,  so  that  he  was  an  exreedingly 
dangerous  opponent.  In  this  respect,  be  stands  above  others  who  n 
frsatcr  orators  than  be. 
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4BS.  An  Anti-llBionio  Party  linil  grown  up  in  New  York  and  the 
neigUboriog  ataiea.  U  Ijulieved  lliiil,  iu  1836,  the  aociel.v  of  Freema- 
Bons  ball  curried  away  uud  rauideieU  a  cUizeti  of  New  York,  numed 
William  Morgan,  who  bad  revealed  Its  secrels;  and  it  opposed  llie  elec- 
tion of  any  Freemason  to  office.  BoUi  Jackson  and  Clay  were  Free- 
masous,  uud  llie  new  party  opposed  them  botlj.  \t  disappeared  after 
the  election  of  1833. 

1S8.  The  Presidential  Eleetion  in  1832  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  tile  excitement  wliicli  followed  Jackaon'a  veto  of  the  new 
charter  of  tlie  Bank  (§  477).  Tiie  National  Republicans,  who  sup- 
ported the  Bank,  nominated  Clay  for  President,  and  John  Ser- 
geant, of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President.  The  Democrats,  who 
opposed  the  Bank,  nominated  Jackson  for  President,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren  {§  4S5)  for  Vice-President  They  had  lost  confidence 
in  Calhonn,  the  late  Vice-President,  who  had  become  a  leader  of 
Nullification  (§  487),  and  took  Van  Buren  instead  of  him.  After 
an  angry  contest,  the  Democrats  were  successful,  aud  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  were  elected. 

Out  or  288  electoral  votes,  tlie  Democratic  candidates  received  319, 
the  National  Republicans  49,  and  the  Anti-Masonic  candidates  7.  South 
Carolina's  11  votes  were  cast  for  caodidales  of  lier  own. 

484.  The  South  had  not  ceased  its  opposition  to  a  high  tariff 
(§443).  When  a  new  protective  tariff  was  adopted  (in  1832), 
this  feeling  grew  stronger  than  ever.  It  was  strongest  in  South 
Carolina,  where  (l^alhoun  was  an  honored  and  trusted  leader.  He 
argued  that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  power  to  enact  a 
protective  tariff;  that  such  a  tariff  was  contrary  to  State  rights; 
and  that  each  State  ought  to  protect  its  citizens  from  it. 

485.  State  SoTereiRnty. — It  has  been  finally  settled  that  the 
Union  rests  on  the  support  of  the  whole  nation,  divided  into  States 
out  of  necessity ;  that  it  is  right,  just,  and  most  wise  to  respect  the 
equal  righti  of  the  States,  as  most  excellent  instruments  of  good 
government ;  hut  that  the  national  government  has  the  right  to 
compel  all  persons  to  obey  the  lawn,  in  spite  of  State  laws,  and  to 
prevent  any  State  from  leaving  the  Union,     But  it  was  the  general 
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belief  in  the  Soutli  that  the  Union  rested  entirely  od  the  support 
of  the  States ;  that  each  State  was  altogetlier  its  own  master ;  and 
that  each  StJite  stayed  in  the  Union  only  becauso  it  cbose  to  do  ao. 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty. 

It  was  ofteD  called  Stale  Rights,  but  very  improperly. 

168.  Secession. — Of  course,  it  followed  from  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  tliat,  if  any  Stat«  believed  its  people  to  be  dd- 
bearably  wronged  by  the  Union,  it  had  the  right  to  secede,  or 
withdraw,  from  the  Union.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Secession. 
It  was  npheld  by  most  men  in  the  South,  even  by  those  who  had 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  put  it  in  force.  Tliey  wonld  ai^e,  work, 
and  vote  against  secession  ;  but,  if  their  State  should  vote  to  secede, 
they  would  have  admitted  the  right  to  do  bo,  and  would  have  felt 
bound  to  "follow  thei    'stat      (i,  663) 

487.  Nnlliflcation — Calh  nn  I  ke  most  other  Southerners,  be- 
lieved in  Stale  sovcre  n  tj  and  the  nght  of  seceBsion,  but  loved 
the  Union,  and  did  not  w  h  to  ha  e  any  secession.  To  prevent  it, 
he  proposed  that  his  Stat  at  11  ma  n  ng  in  the  Union,  should  de- 
clare that  it  had  never  g  n  tl  F  d  al  Government  the  power  to 
pass  any  protective-tariff  law,  should  declare  the  law  null  (without 
force)  in  South  Carolina,  and  should  forbid  her  citizens  to  obey  it 
or  pay  the  duties.  This  was  called  Nullification,  It  was  adopted 
by  South  Carolina,  but  the  other  Southern  States  took  no  part  in  it 

488.  Action  of  South  Carolina.— Late  in  1832,  South  Carolina 
called  a  convention  which  declared  the  tariff  law  null  and  void, 
forbade  the  collection  of  the  duties  at  Charleston  or  any  other  port 
in  the  State,  and  threatened  to  secede  if  the  law  was  enforced.  It 
also  took  steps  to  prepare  an  army  for  resistance. 

489.  The  President  disliked  the  tariff  law  as  much  as  Calhoun 
did,  and  he  was  then  trying  to  have  it  repealed.  But  he  had  sworn 
to  enforce  it,  while  it  was  a  law;  and  he  had  no  notion  of  yielding 
to  the  nullificationists.  Ho  sent  a  naval  force  to  occupy  Charleston 
harbor,  and  collect  the  duties  horn  any  vessels  entering  it.     He 

4SS    Wlint  wag  the  doctrine  of  EeceBsldn  F    What  »»  the  feeling  'n  the  Boutli 

48;.  What  was  Calhnun'n  TeeKne!  What  course  dill  he  propose'  What  nanw 
wase-lven  toiir    What  Stale  Hdot'trtl  it? 

4«fi,  What  wB-rtinpiiy  the  Sniith  CamhnacfinTentinn' 

4SII.  Bow  did  the  PreRfdent  ftpl  In  retrarrt  to  the  lariffy    Whv  did  he  enforce  it! 

How  did  he  collect  the  dutiest    What  proclamation  did  bo  issii-'    ■""■-■ "- 
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issued  a  proclamation,  warning  the  people  of  South  Carolina  that 
he  intended  to  enforce  the  law  at  alt  hazards,  and  that  blood  would 
flow  if  they  should  resist  it.  All  men  linew  that  Jackson  meant 
exactly  what  he  said,  and  tho  warning  was  taken.  It  was  ^eed 
in  South  Carolina  to  "suspend"  nnllification  until  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 

490.  Congrress  had  no  desire  to  push  South  Carolina  to  extremes, 
and  many  of  its  members  who  disliked  protection  made  the  nulli- 
fication difficulty  an  excuse  to  vote  against  the  tarifi.  A  new  tariff 
act,  the  "Compromise  Tariff,"  was  passed  (in  1833),  under  which 
the  duties  were  to  be  diminished  every  year  until  1342.  South 
Carolina  claimed  this  as  a  victory,  and  repealed  her  ordinance  of 
nnllification.  This  was  the  last  time  that  nullilication  was  at- 
tempted by  any  State ;  the  next  effort  was  a  secession  by  a  num- 
ber of  States  in  1861  (§656). 

191.  The  Whig  Farty  of  England  had  been  distinguished, 
among  other  things,  for  its  opposition  to  the  king.  About  1833 
the  name  of  Wiiigs  was  adopted  by  Jackson's  opponents,  because 
they  considered  him  a  tyrant,  who  used  the  favor  of  the  people  to 
make  himself  in  fact  a  king,  without  any  regard  to  Congress  or  the 
laws.  The  name  was  taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bank  and  the 
American  System,  and  by  the  Southern  nuUifiers,  who  felt  Jack- 
son's proceedings  as  an  attack  on  themselves. 

4S2.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1836  resulted  in  an  easy 
victory  for  the  Democrats,  They  nominated  Van  Buren  (|  495) 
for  President,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice- 
President  The  Whigs  were  in  great  confusion,  and  made  no 
nominations.  Clay  was  their  real  leader;  but  many  of  them 
thought  Harrison  (§513)  a  better  candidate;  others  preferred 
Webster ;  and  Southern  Whigs  preferred  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, or  other  candidates. 

Out  of  ihe  394  electoral  votes.  Van  Buren  received  170,  Hurrison 
7a,  White  26,  Webster  14,  aurl  W.  P.  Mangura  11  (^398).  No  one 
received  a  majority  of  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  Juliusuu  was  chosen 
by  Ihe  Sennte. 

Vn,  W]]Bt  w&s  llie  reeling  In  ConKresB?    Wbat  act  wna  passed!    WhuE  *iu  Ita 

4BI.  What  19  said 
United  StAtea!    E^  v. 
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49S.  The  Saocesses  of  the  President  were  thns  complete.  He 
had  won  hII  liis  [lolitienl  buttles.  Uc  had  kept  his  oath  that, 
"by  the  Eternal,"  he  would  put  down  nuJliticatioD  and  maintaia 
the  Union.  He  had  driven  Calhoun  and  his  friends  out  of  the' 
Democratic  party.  He  had  driven  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
almost  out  of  existence.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  Van  Buren, 
who  had  supported  htm  in  all  his  Btroggles,  President  He  had 
succeeded  in  making  Taney,  who  had  supported  him  in  hia  strug- 
gle with  the  Bank,  Chief  Justice.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term,, 
having  hcalcn  all  his  enemies,  and  rewarded  all  his  friends,  Jackson 
retired  from  public  life  to  his  home  in  Tennessee. 

Supplement AUY  QnEBTiosa. 

Louationi. — Locate  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina:  Charleston,  S.  C 
RttviEW.— Give  the  years  in  which  Jackson's  terms  began  and 
ended.  Tlie  name  of  the  President.  Of  the  Vice-Presidents.  What 
new  charter  was  past^ed  by  Cotigresa  in  1833!  How  did  Jackson  defeat 
it?  Oivii  the  year  of  Ibe  removal  of  the  deposits.  Wlio  proposed 
Nnllilicniion!  In  what  yenr?  In  what  year  was  the  Compromise 
Tariff  Act  passed?  Name  the  two  parties  Lbat  were  in  existence  at  the 
end  of  Jackson's  second  term. 

494.  The  Leadiag-  Events  of  Jackson's  administrations  were  as  fol- 

1829-1833:  Jackson's  First  Term §448 

1830:  General  removal  of  offlce-lmlilers. 475 

1831:  Aliolilion  of  slavery  proposed 470  J 

1833;  Black  Hawk  War 40  ~ 

Bank  charter  vetoed tff 

New  protective- tariff  act  passed 

Nullidcation 

1883 :  Compromise  Tariff 

1838-1837:  Jackson's  Second  Term 

1833 :  llemoval  of  the  deposits 

First  American  locomotive 

1834:  MeCormlck's  reaping-mncliiiie 

1835:  Great  fire  in  New  York  City  

Seminole  War  begins ^"^m 

1886:  Anthracite  coal  used  in  steiimboals 408.' 

Screw  propeller  invented 454 

Arkansas  admitted  4Q1 

1887:  Michigan  admitted 482 

4BS.  What  IB  said  of  the  Riiceesai^s  of  thn  President!  How  hod  he  hestrn  niilli- 
Rcatinn!  CaLhouuF  The  Bank?  How  bad  tie  rewarded  Vau  Buren!  TanevT  How 
did  he  retire* 

i»4.  What  were  the  yeB,™  in  which  Jackson's  flrat  term  hegan  and  ond^d* 
TbeleadinKeventof  1930f  Of  1S31F  ThelendinE  eTentF<  of  1BS2?  Of  ISaS!  What 
were  the  Tears  In  which  Jackson's  necond  term  began  and  endedt  The  leadlnx 
prwtaonSWf    OtI8»v    o(  igaat    OI 183JI  ^ 
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1B21-8  goveinnr  for  three  monthB 
1828-9  and  Secretary  oF  State  under 
Jiicksoii  1829-31  Hig  opponeols 
Id  the  Senate  rejected  liis  Dommaiinn 
as  tmnialer  to  Englaod  m  1832 
wliereupou  lie  was  elected  Vice 
President  and  preaided  over  ilie 
Senate  untd  1837  He  was  elected 
President  in  1836  but  was  defeaied 
in  1840  He  was  mit  nominated  I ) 
the  Democrafain  IS44  and  was  the 
Free  and  candidate  for  President  ni 
1848,  Imt  was  defeated  (ii  579)  H 
died  in  1863. 

49«.   WildoHt   Banks Dur 

ing  Jackson's  struggle  with  tlie 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  many 
new  banks  had  been  formed  m  various  States  generally  with  little 
or  no  capital  to  pay  the  notes  which  they  i=isued  They  bought 
large  quantities  of  cheaply  printed  bills  \s  these  bills  had  cost 
them  very  little,  they  could  afford  to  offer  a  higher  price  in  paper 
money  for  lands  in  distant  States  and  Territono'i  than  others  lould 
afford  to  offer  in  gold  and  silver.  Having  bought  the  lands  for 
this  worthless  money,  the  wildcat  bankers  sold  them  for  good 
money,  hoping  that  their  own  bills  would  not  soon  find  their  way 
back  for  payment.    If  they  were  disappointed  in  this  hope,  the  bank 
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"failed,"  and  the  jnanagere  started  a  new  one.  Very  many  of 
these  wildcat  bank-notes  were  paid  to  government  agents  in  the 
West  for  the  pnlilic  lands  whiuh  the  government  wished  to  aell  at  a 
low  price  to  settlers. 

Such  "  wililcaL"  banks  were  a  delilierate  fraud  upnn  tlie  people,  on 
wbom  all  Ihe  hinKi  fell.  They  e:intiot  exist  at  present,  while  the 
nalionBl  baDkin)^  law  is  in  force  1^748).  A  natioLial  bank  eannot  Issue 
notes  until  it  Uhs  (iepostied  bouiis  at  Whsliingtan  with  which  to  pay 
tliem,  if  necessary;  aud  all  otlier  Itaaks  tiiat  issue  bills  are  taxed  out 
of  existence. 

197.  Tbe  Specie  Clrenlar  was  issued  by  the  government  in 
1836.  It  ordered  government  agents  to  take  only  gold  and  silver 
in  payment  for  lands.  Wildcat  bank  notes  were  now  of  no  use 
in  the  West,  and  began  to  be  sent  hack  for  payment.  The  banks 
had  not  the  money  with  which  to  pay  them.  When  the  more 
honest  of  the  hankers  began  to  try  to  raise  money  by  offering 
what  property  they  had  at  lower  prices,  they  threw  business  into 
confusion.  Prices  (in  paper  money)  had  been  high.  As  prices 
fell,  every  one  became  frightened  and  ansious  to  sell  before  prices 
should  fall  quite  to  the  bottom.  Thus  every  one  wanted  to  sell, 
and  nobody  cared  to  buy.  Business  men  everywhere  became  con- 
tjnually  more  frightened  as  they  found  themselves  unable  to  pay 
their  debts  to  others,  or  to  get  payment  of  what  others  owed 
them.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  i:alled  a  panic,  and  is  a  terrible 
experience  for  a  country  in  which  it  occurs. 

498.  The  Fanie  of  1837  began  just  after  Van  Buren's  insugn- 
ration,  and  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  The  banks  suspended 
specie  payments;  that  is,  they  declared  that  they  had  not  the 
gold  to  pay  their  notes.  Men  who  had  been  rich  were  made  poor 
in  a  day  ;  and  a  pile  of  bank-notes  became  as  worthless  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  There  was  hardly  any  work  to  be  had;  and  men 
who  had  not  before  been  rich  snffered  distress,  and  sometimes 
starvation.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  panic,  the  business 
failures  in  New  York  City  alone  amounted  to  more  than  $100,- 
000,000. 

499.  The  Federal  €i«Temmeat,  which  had  lately  had  so  mncli 
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moaej^  that  it  was  compelled  to  divide  a  part  of  it  among  tlie 
(§  460),  could  now  get  no  money  at  all.  All  its  revenaes 
had  been  deposited  in  the  State  banks  (§477) ;  and  these  banks 
unable  to  pay  them  over.  President  Van  Buren  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress.  It  passed  a  law  allowing  the  Treasury 
to  issue  its  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  and  this  gave 
the  government  some  reUet.  The  Whigs  ui^d  the  establishment 
of  a  new  United  States  Bank,  as  the  best  means  of  avoiding  any 
such  difficulties  for  the  future;  but  Van  Biiren  and  his  party 
resisted  the  demand  steadily,  and  proposed  an  entirely  ne\¥  plan, 
called  the  Sub-Treasury  System. 

500.  The  Snb-TreaHory  8fBt«in  provided  that  the  public  rev- 
enues were  not  to  be  deposited  in  any  bank.  They  were  to  be 
Isept  by  the  collecting  officers,  who  were  to  pay  over  the  money  in 
their  possession  when  ordered  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  They  were  to  give  bonds ;  that  is,  legal  promises  by 
responsible  men  to  make  good  any  loss  of  money  by  the  collecting 
officers.  For  about  three  years,  it  was  not  possiblMo  get  a  major- 
ity of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  make  this  a  law.  In  1840,  it 
became  a  law,  and  the  government  was  cut  loose  from  banks. 

The  Bub  Treasury  law  was  repealed  by  Ihe  Whigs  in  1841  (g  513), 
re- established  by  ibe  Democrats  in  1846  (§  640),  and  is  slill  ia  force. 

601.  Bepndlation. — Many  of  the  States  had  borrowed  money 
for  internal  improvements  (§  480) ;  and  they  now  found  it  difficult 
to  pay  their  debts.  Some  of  them  refused  to  pay  altogether;  and, 
as  Stat«s  cannot  be  sued  by  private  persons,  this  "  repudiation"  of 
their  debts  was  successful.  Some  of  the  repudiating  States  after- 
ward paid  their  debts,  wlien  they  became  more  prosperous. 

502.  The  Popnlatlon  of  the  country  in  18+0  was  17,069,453, 
an  increase  of  more  than  4,000,000  in  ten  years  (§469),  In  spilt' 
of  the  panic,  there  were  very  many  evidences  of  real  growth  und 
prosperity  among  the  people,  After  the  first  effects  of  thii  panic 
passed  over,  business  settled  down  to  firmer  foundations.    Railroad 

4M.  WbBt  was  the  dlffloully  ot  the  rpdera]  Gnternrnentr  Whyr  What  vu 
done  hr  the  PreHldentt  By  CnnirreBsr  What  did  th«  Whigs  prupose!  Wbsl  did 
Van  Biiren  and  hia  party  uropoief 
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building  had  gone  on  Bteadily,  and  in  1 841  there  were  nearly  4,000 
ilea  in  operation. 

503.  InTantioiu, — Qoodyear,  in  1339,  patented  bia  plikD  of  "  vulcan- 
izing"  India-rubber,  by  wbicb  it  was  made  bard  eoougb  to  resist  wear 

'  'ear,  and  lo  be  moulded  into  Die  iiiLiii  me  ruble  artieles  for  which  it 
w  used.  Ill  tlie  saoie  year.  W.  F.  Hariidea  began  currying  parcels 
between  BoeIod  and  New  Yorli.  Out  of  tbia  little  enterprise  liave  since 
grown  all  the  great  express  companies  wUicU  now  do  such  excellent 

504.  The  Abolitionists  (g  470)  were 
alavery  more  zealously  tban  ever.  Tliey  ' 
the  stave  States,  bat  their  books  and  nc 
excit«d  the  most  intense  an^er.     Souther 


against  negro 
■ere  not  allowed  to  enter 
'spapera  went  there  and 
id  legisla- 


tures tried  to  get  possession  of  leading  Abolitionists,  in  order  to 
I  them;  and  Southern  speakers  and  newspapers  began  to 
declare  plainly  that  their  section  would  not  remain  long  in  a  Union 
n  which  men  were  allowed  to  stir  up  the  negroes  to  rebellion 
§  64S).  In  the  North,  people  as  yet  cared  very  little  about 
slavery,  considering  it  a  matter  [or  which  the  Southern  States 
alone  were  reAptfsible.  But  they  felt  angry  that  these  few  Aboli- 
tionists should  make  strife  between  North  and  South,  and  disliked 
the  Abolitionists  as  much  as  the  Southerners  disliked  them. 

505.  SUTerr  Blots  were  common  for  a  time  in  the  North, 
whenever  an  Abolitionist  meeting  was  announced.  The  Abolition- 
ist speakers  were  mobbed,  pelted  with  stones  and  eggs,  and  chased 
away.  In  one  of  these  riots,  at  Alton,  in  Illinois,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Abolitionists,  named  Lovejoy.  was  killed.  In  another,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  large  ball,  called  Fennsylvania  Hall,  built  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists, was  destroyed.  But,  toward  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
Abolitionists  became  more'  numerous,  and  the  riots  became  less 
common.  Besides,  Congress  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  which 
roused  more  Northern  sympathy  for  the  Abolitionists, 

506.  The  Right  of  Petition  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  sacred 
thing.  Congress  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  petition  that  may  be 
ofiered  to  it ;    but  every  man  feula  that  Congress  is  bound   to 

espeetfiil  petition  that  is  offered  to  it,  from  any  per- 
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aoD,  or  on  any  subject  The  Abolitionist  petitions  were  very 
disagreeable  to  Soutliern  members,  and  Congresa  decided  not  to 
receive  any  more  of  them.  This  decision  was  disliked  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  even  by  those  who  did  not  favor  the  Aboli- 
tionists. Great  numbers  of  petitions  to  change  the  decision  poured 
in  upon  Congress ;  and,  after  a  struggle  of  four  years.  Congress 
decided  to  receive  any  petitions  that  were  sent  to  it. 

£07.  The  Hormons  began  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  about  this 
time.  They  were  followers  of  a  man  named  Joseph  Smith,  who 
had  given  them  what  he  called  a  new  Bible.  They  regarded  him 
as  a  prophet,  and  Christians  as  heathens.  At  first,  they  gathered 
into  a  settlement  near  Indepundence,  in  western  Missouri,  where 
they  made  themselves  unpleasant  to  their  neighbors,  and  were 
driven  away  by  inoba.  They  then  settled  at  Nnuvoo,  in  Illinois, 
nearly  opposite  Burlington.  Here  they  became  still  more  annoying 
to  their  neighbors,  and  began  to  teach  that  a  man  may  have  any 
number  of  wives  at  the  same  time.  In  1844,  Smith  was  shot  by  a 
mob,  and  the  Mormons  moved  away  from  Nauvoo  to  Utah  (§628). 

fiOB.  Canada  was  the  scene  of  a  rebellion  against  the  British 
Government  in  1937.  Many  persons  in  the  State  of  New  York 
were  inclined  to  help  the  Canadian  Patriots,  as  they  were  called, 
and  endeavored  to  cross  into  Canada,  near  Niagara  Falls,  for  that 
purpose.  President  Van  Bnreu  took  care  that  all  such  attempts 
should  h"  stopped;  and  nothing  was  done  by  the  United  States  of 
which  Great  Britain  could  rightfully  complain. 

609.  The  Bonndarj-  of  Maine,  in  its  eastern  and  northern  por- 
tions, had  never  been  exactly  settled.  There  was  a  strip  of  land 
which  was  claimed  by  Maine  and  by  Now  Brunswick;  and  about 
this  time  the  two  parties  became  so  angry  that  affairs  looked  war- 
like. Forts  were  bnilt,  and  troops  sent  to  the  disputed  tei'ritory. 
General  8cott  (§  562)  was  sent  to  the  spot  by  the  President ;  and 
he  managed  to  keep  the  peace  until  the  matter  was  settled  by 
treaty  in  1843  (15519). 

610.  Polltleal  Affairs  in  1840  took  an   unusual  tnm.     The 
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pauic  of  1837  had  passed  by,  but  many  of  its  effects 
and  a  smaller  panic  took  place  just  bcfurc  the  election  of  1840.    Itt 
auch  times  of  husinesa  trouble,  many  persona  are  likely  to  vote  against 
the  party  iu  power ;  and  the  Wliigs  promised  general  prosperity  if 
their  candidntes  were  elected. 

811.  The  PreBldential  Election  in  1840  wasi  a  singular  con- 
test. The  Democrata  reiiomirjaled  Van  Baren  and  Johnson.  The 
Whigs  nominated  Harrison  and  Tvler  (§513).  Americans  are 
apt  to  like  a  candidate  who  has  been  poor  and  has  worked  his  way 
to  prominence  by  honesty  and  trustworthiness;  and  the  Whigs 
managed  to  excite  a  great  popular  enthasia^m  for  Harrison.  They 
bailt  large  log-cabins,  such  as  he  had  lived  in,  and  gathered  in  them 
to  make  speeches,  drink  bard  cider  like  Western  settlers,  and 
sing  songs  about  Tippecanoe  (§350).  Their  public  meetings 
were  measured  by  the  acre,  and  their  processions  by  the  mile. 
The  Democrats  could  excite  no  auch  feeling  about  Van  Buren,  and 
Harrison  and  Tyler  werw  elected.  The  Abolitionists,  or  Liberty 
party,  also  nominated  candidates,  but  only  a  very  few  persons  voted 
for  them. 

Out  of  294  elecioi'al  voles.  Harrisoa  and  Tyler  received  S34,  and 
tlie  DemoiTnlic  en  mi  i  dales  60  |g  298). 

fil2.  The  Leadlitg  Eventt  of  Van  Bureii's  admiuiatration  were  u 
follows: 

1837-41:  VnnBuren'sTerm §495 

1837:  Tlie  panic  begins 498 

Tiie  Alton  riot 505 

TlieP)iirJoi.ret)eIlion  in  Canada 608 

1838:  Repudialioii  of  Stale  debts  BOt 

The  Piiiladelphia  riot 505 

Aboiilion  pelilions  refused  by  Congress 6WS 

1839:  Mormons  seltle  at  Nauvoo 507 

Bounditry  dispute  in  Maine S09 

1840;  Suh-Treiisury  law  passed 600 

Supplement ABY  Questions. 
Lonstioiii,— Locate    Alton,    III, :    PLilndelphla.    Pa, :    Burlington, 
lowii;  Niagara  Falls;  llie  Stale  of  Maine;  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Review. ^Give  the  years  in  whioli  Van  Buren's  lerni  beean  and 
ended  The  name  of  the  Presiiient.  OF  the  Vice-President.  The  year 
of  the  panic.  Of  the  Patriot  war  in  Canada.  Of  the  passage  of  the 
Sub  Treasury  law. 

ill.  WhoweretHeD(-mocratlepHndlciai™HilB40!  1*6  WhlecandldateB*  De- 
Bprilie  tlie  way  ia  which  the  Whij^  manageJ  [heir  campaiBn.  What  was  the  remiltf 
What  i-saW  of  ClieLlhertv  party !. 

Hi.  What  WCPB  IhP  yeors  in  whleli  Vnn  Buren's  term  began  ami  elidedl  Tho 
laadlBgeveoiaoflSSTf    Ofl838r    Of  It^n!    Ot  1840( 
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HARRTSON'S  AND  TYLER'S  ADMINISTRATI0K8;  1841-5. 
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613.  William  H.  HarrlBon  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1773.  He  became 
a  captain  in  llie  United  Stales  iiriny,  anil  sellled  in  llae  Norl.liweal,  Terri- 
tory in  1797.  He  wna  governor  of  Indiana  Ti-rritory,  1801-18,  and 
major.general  in  the  army,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  lliu  wiir  of  1813 
(§350).     He  was  a  representative  in  Congreaa.  18IB-1S,  United  Statea 
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Senator.  1825-8.  and  minUter  to  Colombia,  1888-9.    In  1840. 
elected  President,  but  died  soon  aft'.-r  IiIh  iimiii.'iiriili<)ii.  In  I84I. 

Jolm  Tyler,  of  Vir^iuSa,  was  liorn  In  1780.  slmliid  Inw,  i 
elected   repreKenlatlvc  in   CJongrem  (18!0-21),   uoi 
United  Slater  SeMaUir(183T-8S).     All  tlilH  timu  Tie  hnd  lii'ir.  -.ki 
Siaie-soverelgnly  Democrat,  ami  only  callod  lilmtulf  n  Wlii^  lii' 
Bunported  tlie  nulliflcatloniaiii  nf  Iteuth  Carolina  utaltiil  •Jiiic'k»i> 
Wtiigs  Dominnleil  liltn  for  VIco-Preiildant  la  IHU,  In  ordrr  i<.  it< 
era  *ol£B;  and,  al  HairJHOii'ii  daalli,  tliey  foUDtl  ''    ' 
made  a  Dcmoerat  PreKiduul.    Tylar  iM^mma  ft  a 
Tate  OoDnnm  in  IMl,  and  di«d  In  IMS, 
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fill.  President  Harrison  called  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  consider  llie  financial  needs  of  the  country.  Before  it  could 
meet,  Harrison  died  suddenly,  April  6,  184!,  only  a  little  more 
than  a  month  after  hia  inauguration.  Vice-President  Tyler  thus 
became  President  He  had  only  been  a  Whig  because  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Jaekson  (§513) ;  and  he  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  most 
of  the  measures  which  the  Whigs  desired.  They  had  nominated 
liim  to  got  votes  in  the  South,  and  now  found  themselves  opposed 
by  the  troublesome  veto  power  of  the  new  President  (§  478). 

515.  Congress  met  in  May,  1841.  The  Whigs  had  in  each 
House  a  majority  to  pass  laws,  but  not  large  enough  to  defeat  the 
veto.  They  began  by  repealing  the  Sub-Treasury  law  (§  500),  and 
Tyler  allowed  the  repeal  to  become  law.  They  then  passed  two 
acts  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  but  Tyler  vetoed  them  both. 
No  more  was  done  at  this  session  in  this  matter,  and  no  serious 
attempt  has  ever  since  been  made  to  establish  a  single  great 
National  Bank,  though  a  national  b  nk'n^  y  ten  lias  been  estab- 
lished (§406,  note). 

516.  The  Whlgrs  were  excccdin  1  nd  gnaut  at  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  but  could  do  notliing  T 1  m  n  I  s  of  the  Cabinet 
resigned,  except  Webster,  who  was  n  ^  t  at  ng  a  t  eaty  with  Great 
Britain  (g  518).  For  the  first  two  ars  of  th  administration,  the 
Whig  majority  in  Congress  did  little  more  than  qnarrel  with  Tyler. 
Then  the  Democrats  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Congress  and  the  President  agreed  better. 

517.  A  Nen  TKrlff  was  adopted  in  1842,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  which  had  now  come  to  an  end 
(§  490).  It  was  BO  arranged  as  to  protect  American  manufactures, 
and  therefore  the  South  was  opposed  to  it ;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  resist  or  nnilify  it. 

518.  Extradition  of  criminals  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  secured  by  a  treaty  which  was  made  in  1842. 
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Each  country  agreed  to  arrest  anil  send  back  criminals  w)io  sliotilil 
escape  to  it  from  tlie  other  country.  It  was  tliua  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  a  criminal  to  find  safety  by  simply  crossing  lh«  Atlnntto. 
Similar  treaties  Lave  since  been  made  witli  most  other  countriox,  bo 
that  there  is  now  hardly  a  corner  of  the  civiliiicd  world  in  which  a 
criminal  can  iiiid  safe  refii^.  Tiiis  is  still  more  the  case  Hirico  octtaii 
telegraphs  have  come  into  nse:  the  rnnaway  generally  finds  the  offi- 
cers waiting  for  hiin  when  his  steamer  arrives. 

S19.  The  Northern  Bonndarr,  between  the  United  StatcR  and 
Canada,  from  Muine  to  tlic  Uocky  MinmtaiTiii,  waH  settled  by  tlia 
same  treaty.  This  pnt  an  end  to  the  Maine  difficulty  (gS09). 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  what  was  then  called  tlio  Oregon 
Country,  the  boundary  could  not  be  Hgi'ocd  upiin,  and  both  coun- 
tries bad  long  before  arranged  to  occupy  the  country  tO(;ethor  un- 
til it  aliould  be  necessary  to  decide  the  matter.  This  treaty  con< 
tinned  this  arrangement  for  a  time.  American  emigration  to  Ore- 
gon hi)d  already  begun  ;  and  Fr6mont,  of  the  regular  army,  wnn 
now  beginning  explorations  to  Knd  passes  through  the  Kocky 
Mountains  (^  553). 

liSO.  The  Or^on  Conntrf  covered  what  are  now  the  Terri- 
tories of  Idaho  and  Wiishington  and  the  State  of  Oregon,  It  wan 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  partly  on  the  ground  that  it  wan  a 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (§  332),  though  thin  was  exceedingly 
doubtful ;  and  partly  because  it  had  been  first  explored  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  (g  333).  Great  Britain  denied  both  of  these  rcasoni, 
but  could  not  give  any  very  good  reasons  for  tier  own  i-laim  to  the 
country.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the  United  l^ten  liad 
very  little  claim  to  Oregon,  and  Great  Britain  none  at  all  After 
all,  the  very  best  reason  why  the  United  State*  Hhould  have  ihn 
conntry  was  that  the  American  settlement*  there  were  incrensint; 
rapidly,  while  there  were  hardly  any  Englinh  settlements,  and  no 
prospect  of  any.     The  <)ue»tion  wa*  not  mUImI  nntil  IBi6  ((j  iS42). 

SSI.  Teiu  vian  then  southwest  of  the  United  Stat«i,  nf  which 
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it  was  not  yet  a  part  The  United  States  had  at  first  claimed  it 
also  aa  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  (§  33^,  note) ;  but  the 
claim  had  beeo  given  up,  in  1819,  in  exchange  for  Florida  (§418). 
It  thus  became  a  part  of  Mexico,  Soon  American  settlers  began 
to  enter  Texas;  and,  as  most  of  these  were  from  southern  States, 
they  brought  their  negro  slaves  with  them.  The  new  settlers  had 
little  liking  for  Mexico,  and  did  not  obey  when  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment forbade  slavery  within  its  limits. 

532.  Hexico  had  rebelled  against  Spain,  and  become  indepen- 
dent But  it  had  a  most  disorderly  governnient  in  which  generals 
of  the  army  were  in  the  habit  of  seizing  supreme  power  and  forc- 
ing the  people  to  obey  them  ;  while  the  American  settlers  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  obeying  any  one  whom  they  had  not  helped  to 
elect  In  1835,  they  openly  rebelled,  and  drove  the  Mexican 
troops  out  of  Texas.  The  next  year,  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican 
ruler,  invaded  Texas  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  murdering  prisoners, 
sick,  and  wounded  ;  but  the  Texans,  under  General  Sara  Houston, 
met  him  with  far  fewer  men  at  San  Jacinto,  near  Houston,  and 
beat  his  army  thoroughly.  Mexico  made  no  further  attempt  to 
conquer  Texas,  which  remained  an  independent  republic. 

52S.  The  Annexation  of  Texas  was  very  much  desired,  espe- 
cially by  the  South ;  and  all  these  four  years  were  spent  in  forming 
plans  to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union.  They  were  not  successfol  at 
first,  for  the  annexation  was  not  desired  by  the  Wiiigs  in  the 
Sonth,  or  by  either  party  in  the  North,  and  only  Southern  Demo- 
crats were  in  favor  of  it  Tyler  made  a  treaty  of  annexation  with 
Tesas  in  1844,  but  it  failed  because  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it 
(§282).  The  annexation  was  not  completed  until  after  the  Presi- 
dential election  at  the  close  of  Tyler's  term  of  oflice  (g  533). 

S24.  BUve  Sta.t«  SsprBBantatiini  was  tlie  reason  for  tbe  desire  of  the 
SoutheVD  Democruis  to  tinncx  Texas,  in  order  to  liave  an  equal  sbare  in 
the  Senate.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives together.    The  South  was  always  the  weaker  parly  in  ibeHouseof 


VfbBX  ie  tsB.\d  of  cbeir  rvbellloni    Of  aantik  Anna's  invasiaiil    Of  the  battle  of  Sui 
Joclntn'    WbnCwiuiltKreimlt; 

6SS.  What  ia  said  of  Die  annexation  of  TsiaBf    Whywaa  it  not  Buccessful  at 
nrst?    What  was  (tone  in  lS4lt    Wben  wan  aiineiatlon  accompilHtinl' 
"■1.  Why  wa«  ttio  annexation  of  Teiaa  desirpd  by  the  Sou-'-''    " 

_  ,...._  ii_...>j|n  (he  Senaie  and  Houhb  of  Ropresentatlvei. .     

,„BecOonafOT  newRtat-s!    Why  was  thla  slate  of  affaire  dan- 
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Bepresentatives,  for  its  population  was  amaHer  than  that  of  the  North. 
But  eacli  State  is  equally  represeal^d  in  llie  Seanle;  and,  so  far,  a  new 
alave  iitaii:  lind  always  been  aiimitied  to  balance  a  new  free  State.  Id 
l)j45,  wljea  Florida  was  admitted  (§535),  tliere  were  27  States  in  the 
Union,  IS  free  Stales  aad  14  slave  States.  All  the  Soutbem  territory 
waa  tlieu  used  up.  and  no  more  alave-Stalea  could  be  Formed;  while  the 
Norili  bad  still  a  vast  amount  of  Western  territory,  from  wbicU  D' 
free  States  could  lie  formed.  It  was  thus  certain  Lliat  the  Boutli  woi 
scon  be  in  a  mincrily  in  both  Houses  of  Coogress,  so  Ibat  laws  mi;, 
be  pa-ssed  wbicb  would  injure  the  ayalera  of  slavery,  Texas  was  so  vast  1 
a  territory  thai  it  was  hoped  Ihnt  it  might  be  cut  up  into  four  or  flvr 
slave-States.  All  the  reasons  above  stated  apply  also  to  secession  ii 
ISet  (g644). 

526.  Florida  wa.s  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845. 

Florida  was  bought  from  Spain  in  1819  (§418)-     llsfiratseltlenient,   ] 

St.  Augustine,  ia  now  the  oldest  titwn  in  the  United  S ""      ""'  ' 

State  has  not  yet  developed  any  large  cllies.  lu  {>i 
creased  from  34.730  in  1830  lu  269.493  iu 
1880.  The  people  are  engaijed  cbieHy  in 
the  cultivation  of  oranges  and  oilier  agricul- 
tural products.  The  great  impediment  tn 
the  advancement  of  iTie  Slate  has  always 
been  its  enormous  a  warn  pa,  which  were  the 
scene  of  the  Seminole  war  (§471).  Promis- 
ing efforts  are  now  making  to  drain  these 
swamps,  and  give  the  State  a  vast  addition 
of  fertile  territory. 

688,  Th6  Screw  Propeller  (g454)  bad 
now  lieen  iuiroduted  iiiiu  ibe  United  Stfttes 
Davy,  and  the  sailing-vessels  of  the  past 
were  uo  longer  biiih.    The  first  of  these 

steam  war-vessels,  llie  Princeton,  was  Ihe  scene  of  a  terrible  t___ 

during  a  pleasure- trip  on  the  Potomac  in  1844.  One  of  the  birge  guns  I 
burst  when  it  was  fired  a  third  time,  and  killed  two  raeml)era  of  Ihti  1 
Cabinet,  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  and  a  number  of  other  persi 
Many  others  hart  narrow  escapes, 

627.  The  Electro-Maffnetlc  Telegraph  catoe  into  practical  ase  ' 
in  IS44.  There  had  been  ■•  telegrapiis"  for  many  years  before; 
but  these  were  only  long  lines  of  Eignal -posts,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  which  sent  Tneasages  altogether  by  sight, 
one  letter  at  a  time.  In  1837,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  took  out  hia 
first  patent  for  applying  electricity  as  a  force  for  telegraph- 
ing through  wires.     Six   years  afterward,  Congress  appropriated 

Ma.  What  State  wBa  ndmltted 
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ontion  In  t!ie  following  year,  1844,  the 
first  line  was  constructed  from 
Baltiinore  to  WashiDgton,  and 
it  proved  to  be  a  success.  Tele- 
graph companies  were  at  once 
formed,  and  new  lines  were  eon- 
«tructed 

TlJere  are  m  1883  about  150.- 
DOO  miles  of  teiegrapli  in  llie  Uni- 
ted BtatLS 

S38  The  Minsral  Baioaroet  of 
the  United  biotes  were  not  yet  de- 
veloped Salt  was  produced  near 
Sjracute  in  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
-  vatna  and  nnrlhern  New  Jersey 
bad  lotii;  prndnced  iron,  and  Uie 
Peimsjlvuiiia  beds  of  anlliracite 
coal  were  now  coming  into  linow- 
ledge  and  use  (§453),  Tbere 
were  lead  mines  in  nnrlliern  Illi- 
nois and  eastern  Iowa;  and  a 
few  small  eopptr  mmes  liad  been  worlied  uiibout  mucli  success 
ill  Connecticut  and  New  Ji.rsej  Gold  nas  found  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  but  tbe  total  amount  praduccd  by  lliese  mines 
in  all  the  years  up  to  1846  was  not  equal  to  a  half-year's  product  after- 
ward from  tbe  California  mines.  The  wonderful  minerai  resources  of 
Missouri  (§433)  and  Tennessee  were  hardly  known.  No  one  knew  that 
tliere  was  a  wealth  of  petroleum  under  the  surface  of  Peniisylfania  and 
other  States.  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  slill  belonged  to 
Mexico;  and  lliere  was  no  knowledj;e  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this 
region,  or  of  iliose  of  the  eastern  slope  of  ilie  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  United  States. 

S29.  Copper  liecarae  one  of  the  great  mineral  productions  of 
the  United  States  in  1644.  In  that  year  the  Indians  at  last  gave 
up  the  country  along  Lake  Superior,  in  northern  Michigan  (§  403) ; 
and  exploration  soon  found  it  to  be  rich  in  copper.  Companies 
were  formed  at  once,  and  copper-mining  became  a  productive  in- 
dustry. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  some  of  these  mines  had  been  worked  cen- 
turies before,  probably  by  the  "  mound-builders"  (g  3). 

&80.  The  Dorr  Bebellton, — The  power  to  vote  bad  now  been 
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given,  in  almost  all  tbc  States,  to  all  men  over  21  years  of  age. 
Rhode  Island,  however,  still  confined  the  right  of  voting  to  those 
who  owned  a  certain  amount  of  property.  This,  and  some  other 
features  of  the  government,  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  many  of 
the  people ;  and  in  1842  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  these  fea- 
tures of  the  government  by  force.  The  attempt  was  called  the  Dorr 
Rebellion,  from  the  name  of  its  leader.  It  was  put  down  by  the 
State  government,  and  its  leader  was  imprisoned  for  a  time ;  but 
most  of  its  objects  were  accomplished  peaceably  within  a  few 
years. 

581.  The  Anti-Benters. — The  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch 
"  patroons"  (§116)  still  held  their  lands  along  the  Hudson  River, 
and  refused  to  sell  them.  The  rents  were  low ;  but  the  tenants 
wished  to  buy  and  own  their  lands,  the  leases  of  which  had 
come  down  to  them  from  their  fathers.  About  1844,  many  of  the 
tenants  refused  to  pay  rent  anj  longer;  and  there  were  so  many 
disturbances  that  the  governor  of  New  York  was  obliged  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  restore  order.  Most  of  the  "  patroon  lands"  were 
then  gradually  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  the  great  estates  exist  no 
longer. 

582.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1844  turned  on  the  pro- 
posed annexation  of  Texas  (g  523).  For  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  Whigs  nominated  Clay  (§481),  and  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen,  then  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the 
annexation.  It  was  expected  that  the  Democrats  would  again' 
nominate  Van  Buren  (§  495) ;  but  he  was  also  opposed  to  the  an- 
nexation, and  the  Southern  Democrats  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
nomination.  The  Democrats  then  nominated  James  K.  Polk  (§  535), 
and  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. Clay's  opposition  to  annexation  was  not  quite  hearty 
enough  to  suit  the  Abolitionists,  who  hated  it;  and  they  nominated 
candidates  of  their  own.  Clay  did  not  lose  many  votes  by  this, 
but  he  lost  enough  to  lose  the  great  State  of  New  York  and  the 
election.     Polk  and  Dallas  were  elected. 


5S1.  What  was  the  reascm  of  the  Anti-Bent  troubles?  How  did  they  begrin?  How 
did  they  result? 

582.  What  is  said  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1644?  Who  were  the  Whijf 
candidates?  Why  was  not  Van  Buren  nominated?  Who  were  the  Democratic  caa> 
didates?    How  did  Clay  lose  the  election?    Who  were  elected? 
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Tbere  were  275  electoral  votea,  of  whicli  Folk  and  Dalkg  received 
170.  and  Clay  and  FreliDgliuyseo  105,  If  New  York's  36 TOleabad  gone 
to  Clay  and  FreliiiglmyBen,  tbey  would  liave  beeo  elected  by  141  votes 
to  134  (g398). 

S88,  Tke  Besnlt  of  the  Election  was  tlie  annexatioii  of  Texas. 
Wlien  Congress  met  in  December  after  tbe  election,  it  took  the 
success  of  the  Democrats  aa  a  verdict  by  the  people  in  favor  of 
annexation,  and  in  the  following  spring  it  passed  a  resolution  con- 
senting to  the  annexatioii.  Tyler  at  once  sent  it  to  Texas,  whose 
government  agreed  to  it,  and  in  the  following  December  the  State 
of  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  (§fi41).  Texas  was  the  last 
Blave-State  admitted  to  the  Union  ;  but  from  the  time  of  her  ad- 
misuon  there  was  hardly  any  peace  on  the  subject  of  slavery  until 
slavery  was  abolished  in  1865. 

5S4.  Ills  Leading  Events  of  Harrison's  and  Tyler's  administrations 
were  as  follows; 

1841-45:  Harrison's  and  Tyler's  terms §513 

1841:  Death  of  Harrison,  and  Buccession  of  Tyler bV 

Tyler  and  tlio  Wbiijs  quurrt-l  OK 

1843:  New  tariH  act  passed 5Il 

Treaty  wiiii  Great  Britain SIftJ 

Tlie  Dorr  Rebellion 

1844:  The  Prf»Mtoft  explosion 

The  first  electric  telegraph 

Copper  discovered  in  Miclii°;aa 

Anti-Reni  troubles  In  New  York 5M' 

184S:  Florida  admit  led  to  Ibo  Union 

Texas  annexed  to  the  United  Stales 

8(JPPLEMEKTA,RT    QUESTIONS. 

Loo»tioo«.— Locate  the  Rocky  Mountains;  tbe  Territory  of  IdahlSt' 
the  Territory  of  Washiugton;  tbe  Slate  of  Oregon:  the  Stale  of  Tesas; 
Houston,  Tesas;  the  Blnle  of  Florida;  the  Potomac  River;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Washington,  D.  0.;  Lake  Superior;  the  State  of  Rhode  Island; 
the  Hudson  River. 

Hbvikw.— Give  the  years  in  which  HaTrison's  and  Tyler's  lerrna 
began  and  ended.  The  name  of  Ibe  first  President.  The  name  of  Hie 
second  President.  The  year  of  Harrison's  death.  The  year  of  Ibe  ex 
tradition  and  boundary  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  year  of  the  first 
electric-telegraph  line.  The  year  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  Stales. 

I.  What  was  tlie  result  of  the  eleGllnnf    How  did  the  anneTatlon  of  Texas 
acey    What  la  salrt  of  slnverr  Bfter  the  admlHaion  nf  Tphs? 
I.  What  were  tlie  years  in  ivhich  HiirrlmD'H  ilqcI  TvlT'a  terms  beg&D  >od 
TholeodluseveiitsoClBlIr    Of  lB42r    Of  1S44!    Of  IBIBF 
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CHAPTER    XTl 
POLKS  ADMINISTRATION:  1845-9. 

JiHB  K.  Pole,  T«ia..  Frealdeot. 

631.  Juna  X.  Polk  \ 
removed  ut  TeuuuBseu  in  1806. 
Here  lie  studied  law.  becajne  a 
Democratic  Kepresenlalive  la 
CuugresB,  1825-3B,  and  govcnior 
]83»-13.  lie  WHS  ek-cled  Presi 
dtQt  in  1844  by  tlii;  Democrats 
and  served  one  term.  He  died  iii 
1849,  a  little  more  llian  three 
moDllis  after  leaviog  office. 

(!)  Internal  Affa.hs. 
536.  Di!tcoTeripfl  and  Inven 
tioHB  woru  ihiiiiKTOus  during 
tliis  period.  One  of  tlie  most 
important  was  the  sewing-ma 
chine,  for  which  a  patent  wa.<: 
taken  out  by  Elias  Howe,  of 
Massacliusetta  (1846).  It  \\as 
since  been  improved,  and  has 
made  boiiHeliold  life  and  work 
far  easier  tban  when  all  sewing  J*""  K.  Poli. 

was  done  by  hand.  Another  great  step  wis  the  nse  of  ether  to 
produce  unconsciotisness  diirina;  enrgical  operations,  by  Dr  Morton, 
of  Boston,  in  I H46. 

£87.  Newspapere-^K  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York,  patented  his 
cylinder  printing-press  (1847)  :  it,  with  its  improvements,  has  made 
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it  possible  to  print  the  enormous  number  of  copies  isBiied  by  tliu 
newspapers  of  the  present  day.     It  will  now  print  a  4-page  newa- 


Tns  HoK  tBinmro-MAoHiKS. 
itii  ul'  scvL'nty  thousand  per  hour,  including  cutting 
tnd  folding  them.  A  press  associatiun  was  also 
formed  in  New  York  City 
(1849):  its  business  was  to 
gather  news  for  all  the  news- 
papers belonging  to  it.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  such  as- 
socntions  m  the  country. 

58S  Education. — A  naval 
s  iiool  was  formed  at  Annapo- 
lis (1845);  before  that  time, 
the  officers  of  the  navy  had 
received  their  training  od 
board  ship.  The  Smithao- 
AKciBtiT  UiKD  I'HiKTiBu  I'ljBs.  iMan  InBtltution  was  founded 

at  Waahiiiglon  (1846).  by  a  legacy  Ipft  to  the  United  States  by 
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James  SmitlieoD,  an  Englishman.     Its  purpose  is  to  aid 

ing  knowledge;  and  it  has  done  so  Iiy  forming  vHluable 

and  by  printing  and  issuing  to  tlie  people  many  valuable  boobs 

and  papers  on  subjects  which  are  of  special  importance,  but  would 

involve  great  expense  and  no  profit  for  publisliera. 

Tlie  plan  of  tbe  Smitlisonian  InstitutioD  was  [he  work  of  John 
QuIqcj  Adams. 

639.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  organized  as  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  government  (§  301).  The  country  had 
increased  very  much  in  wealth ;  and  the  government  business  relat- 
ing to  the  country  itself  had  become  so  large  that  the  departments 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  were  no  longer  well  fitted  to  attend  to  it. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  form  this  new  department  for  that 
purpose. 

fi40.  In  Foiltio&l  Affairs,  the  Democrats  had  obtained  entire 
control  of  the  government  by  the  election  of  1844.  In  1846,  they 
re-established  the  Sub-Treasury  system  (g  515),  and  it  has  remained 
in  force  ever  since.  In  the  same  year,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
"American  System"  (§441)  was  swept  away.  A  new  tariS  act 
was  passed,  which  paid  no  attention  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, and  aimed  only  to  raise  revenue  for  the  government.     This 


Bysteiii  remained 

Q  force  until  1361,  whe 

begun  (§754). 

641.  Tex&s  wa 

8  admitted  to  the  Union  i 

n  1845. 

Texas  bud  been  a  part  of  Mexico  (^§531, 
lexed  to  the  United  Btates,  after  its  sue- 
iful  relKllion  fromMexico  (§533).     It  was 
V  admitted  as  a  Stale.    It  is  larger  than 


France,  or  of  Sweden.  II  about  equals 
size  tbe  combined  Stales  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Qeorgla.  Tbe  so-called  Staked 
Plain,  in  tbe  northwest,  is  poorly  watered, 
but  tbe  rest  of  tbe  State  is  excellent  for  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  industries.  It  is  also 
rich  in  copper  and  other  minerals.  Its  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  213,093  in  1850  ti 


TfeMury  mrteinf    Of  llii 
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Stale  and  ils  cilies  are  lately  growing  very  rapidly.     Tlie  populatioo  nf 
llie  Btnte  oeurly  doubled  ia  the  leu  yeari  18T0-S0. 
542.  Iowa  was  admiUed  to  the  Union  in  184-6. 
Iowa  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purcliai 
fourth  State  formed  from  iL   There  are  »oiue 
lead-miucs  \o  the  eastero  part  of  tlie  Slate, 
and  here  a  Freuch  Canadiiin  nunied  Dubuque 
formed  a  Utile  selllement  in  1788.     It  boou 
disappeared,  and  aelllemenl  did  not  begin    , 
agniu  until  after  Ihe  Black  Hawk  war  in  183S 
(§471).    In  1833,  the  former  seiilemeut  at 
Dubuque  was  renewed  by  setllers  from  Illi- 
nuis.   and  a  new  setllemcut  was  formed   at 
Burlington.     Population  then  increased  with 
wonderful   rapidity:   it   has   increased   from 
43.113  in   1340  to   1.624,615  iu  1680.     Iowa 
has  few  forests  or  minerala:  her  wealth  is  In 
her  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  and  iu  tlil  high  °^'- '"'  '■" 

intelligence  of  her  people.     In  Tony  years  these  have  built  up  o 
most  prosperous  Stales  of  the  Union. 

548.  WisooDsla  nas  admitted  to  the  Union  in  IR4S. 
Wisconsin  was  the  fifth  and  lost  State  formed  from  llie  old  North- 
west Territory  (§  SIM)  Some  French  setllt. 
ments  bad  been  made  wiibio  its  territory 
about  200  years  before  (%  140);  but  they  were 
not  important.  The  fli-at  real  settlement  be- 
,  gnn  after  IheBlackHawk  war  inl882(§471), 
\  Popiiliilion  has  since  increased  Tram  30,9^ 
in  1840  to  1,815.497  in  1880.  Milwaukee  ia 
I  one  of  the  threat  cities  of  the  Union,  contain- 
'  ing  115.587  persons  in  1880.  The  people  of 
!  Slate  are  mainly  engaged  in  ngrlcullure 
il  lumbering;  but  the  State  is  also  rich  in 
copper  and  lead,  and  has  mnny  important 


luFactur 


""■  544.  The  Oregon  Country  vrs  secured 

to  tlie  United  States  in  1 846,  by  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  wbich 
fixed  the  boundary  between  British  America  and  the  United  States, 
west  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  as  at  present.  The  United  States 
had  claimed  some  teiTitory  nortli  of  this  line  as  far  as  Alaska,  lati- 
tnde  54°  40' ;  and  Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  territory  south  of 
this  line  to  the  Columbia  River.  A  large  party  in  the  United 
States  preferred  war  with  Great  Britain  to'giving  up  the  American 
claim :  they  demanded  "Fiftv-four  Forty  or  Fij,'ht."     But  by  this 


L 


648.  WhatStalo  wasiHlmltteilln  IBM? 

Ui,  How  WW  the  Oregon  C'ouutry  secured  to  Ihtt  Uuilud  5lal«ar 
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treaty  both  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States  now  gave  np  part 
of  their  claims,  and  tooli  a  middle  line  as  tlic  boundary. 

There  was  some  further  dispiiEe  as  to  the  course  of  the  northern, -J 
boundary -line  after  it  reached  the  Pacific  inlets;  but  this  was  settled  ^  1 
another  treaty  in  1871  (§857).  ' 

(2)  Origin  of  tbk  Mexican  War. 
$45.  Tesas  vaa  still  claimed  by  Mexico  as  a  part  of  her  terri* 
tory ;  and  slie  was  natnrally  displeased  when,  without  her  consent, 
Tej:as  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  she  showed 
no  signs  of  intention  to  make  war,  and  some  signs  of  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  matter  by  treaty.  Before  this  could  be  done,  steps 
were  taken  which  made  war  unavoidable. 

546,  The  Western  Boundary  of  Texas  was  unsettled.  Mexico 
asserted  tliat  it  was  the  Nueces  River ;  Texas,  that  it  was  the  Rio 
Grande.  Between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Orande  was  a  strip  Of 
territory  which  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  and  in  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Mexican  war.  Early  in  1846,  General  Taylor,  who 
commanded  in  Texas,  was  ordered  by  President  Polk  to  take  pos- 
session of'the  disputed  territory.  Taylor  crossed  the  Nueces  at 
Corpus  Chriati,  marched  his  array  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took 
post  at  Brownsville  (then  called  Fort  Brown). 

547.  The  First  Bloodshed. — Taylor  found  that  Mexican  troops 
were  crossing  the  Rio  Grande ;  aud  he  sent  a  scouting  party  of 
dragoons,  under  Captain  Thornton,  up  the  river  from  Brownsville. 
Tliomton's  party  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  superior  force  of 
Mexicans.  Several  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  so  that  this  wmj 
the  first  bloodshed  of  the  war. 

54S.  Polo  Alto. — 8o  many  Mexicans  had  now  crossed  the 
river  that  Taylor  Tnoved  baok  toward  the  Nueces  River,  with  about 
2,000  men,  to  secure  a  part  of  bis  supplies.  Having  made  every- 
thing secure,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Brownsville,  On  his  road 
he  met  the  Mexican  army,  three  times  his  own  number,  at  Palo 
Alto,  tiear  Brownsville,  and  beat  them  after  a  whole  afternoon's 
battle. 
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549.  Beaoca  de  la  Falina. — Tlie  nest  morning,  Taylor  again 
t  out  for  Browiisiille    iiid  fouud  tlie  Mexitana  strongly  posted 

bebiDd  a  ravine  called  Eesaca  de  la  Paluia. 

3  attacked  tbem  again,  beat  tbem,  and 

IS  time  drove  tbem  across  the  Rio  Grande 

into  Mexico,     He  followed  leisnrely  across 

T,  toot  possession  of  Matamoras, 

and  tbere  waited  for  reinforcements  (§667). 

It  is  only  fair  to  notice  Ibat  tbe  Mexicans 

I   under  great  disadvantages  throughout 

war,    tiiougli   II ley   were    Lbemaelves    to 

blanie  for  tliem.    Tlieir  men  were  untrained; 

ns  and  equipments  were  bad;   tbeir 

government  wus  tnefflcient,  and   liad  little 

money;  and  tlieir  generals  were  usually  igno- 

OFBRiTioKB  IN    ,        ran  t  ftnd  wortliless.    But,  even  with  Ibis  ad- 

BoBTBKisTERN  Mbuco,      misalon,  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  the  armies  of 

the  United  States  constantly  defeated  superior  numbers  throughout  the 

war  must  be  considered  rem Eirk able. 

550.  IViir  Declared. — As  soon  as  tbe  news  of  t!ie  capture  of 
Thornton's  scouting  party  (§  647)  reached  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  it  to  Congress  for  consideration.  Congress  declared  that 
war  "  existed  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,"  May  13,  1846. 
Money  was  appropriated  in  abundance,  and  the  President  was 
autboriaed  to  accept  50,000  volunteers.  The  war  excitement  rose 
high  in  the  country,  and  over  200,000  volunteers  offered  their 
services. 

The  date  iiaunlly  given  for  the  declaration,  May  11,  is  wrong. 

551.  The  Whigs  opposed  tlie  declaration  of  war,  for  they  be- 
lieved that  tbe  war  existed  by  the  act  of  President  Polk,  not  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  But  they  voted  for  the  appropriations,  be- 
cause they  considered  that  the  American  troops  liad  been  sent  into 
danger  by  the  President,  and  must  be  rescued.  In  New  England, 
there  were  hardly  any  volunteers,  and  the  war  was  looked  on  with 
great  dislike. 

LoDatioiu.- 
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SUFPLEMKBTAUY  QUHSTIONS. 

—Locate  tbe  State  of  Texas ;  the  State  of  Iowa ;  the  State 
the  Nueces  River,  Tex.;  Corpus  Chriati,  Tex.;  the  Rio 
n'villa,  Tex.;  Malamoras,  Mexico, 

a  tha  battle  of  Reiuca  de  la  Palma.    WbaC  Is  said  ot  Taylor's 
lS  war  declared!    How  was  wttrdeclared?   What  steps  were  taken 
irr    Whf  did  tliejr  vote  for  a{ipro|id|k- 
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Hkyikw. — Give  the  year  of  the  admission  of  Texas.  Of  Iowa.  Of 
WisconBiii.  Between  what  rivers  was  the  disputed  territory  which 
brought  on  tlie  war  with  Mexico?  Who  was  the  first  American  com- 
maDQer!  What  was  his  first  hrttliet  His  Becond  battle?  In  what  year 
were  these  battles  fought,  and  war  decluredV 

(S)  Operations  os  thb  PAcmo. 

55S.  The  Hexlean  Territory,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  in- 
cluded what  are  now  the  States  of  California  and  XeTada,  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  Mexico  had  hardly  done  anything  to  settle  this 
territory,  which  was  little  more  than  a  wilderness.  No  one  sus- 
pected that  it  contained  a  wealth  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals ;  but  it  was  known  to  be  fertile,  and  it  contained  the 
finest  harbor  on  the  coast,  San  Francisco  Bay.  When  war  became 
pujl^e,  preparations  were  made  to  conquer  it,  by  sending  a  fleet 
toUWPacific  coast. 

665.  California  was  conquered  in  the  summer  of  1846  by  the 
fleet  under  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton,  aided  by  Fremont, 
whe  had  moved  into  California  from  his  explorations  in  Oregon 
{|  519),  The  towns  of  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  Los  Angeles 
were  captured  with  little  resistance;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
all  California  was  nnder  American  control.  The  Mexicans  rose 
once  in  revolt,  but  were  finally  overthrown,  early  in  1847,  in  the 
battle  of  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles. 

664.  New  Mexico  was  comjuered,  during  the  same  summer,  by 
an  overland  expedition  from  Fort  Leavenworth  (now  the  city  of 
Leavenworth),  under  General  S.  W.  Kearney.  Kearney,  with  a 
little  army  of  about  1,800  men,  crossed  the  plains,  captured  Santa 
Fe,  and  conquered  New  Mexico  withnnt  a  battle.  He  then  left  the 
armv,  and  set  ofi  for  California,  leaving  Colonel  Doniphan  in  com- 
mand. 

666.  Doniphan's  March Doniphan  left  a  force  at  Santa  F6 

to  hold  New  Mexico,  and  moved  sonth  with  the  rest  of  his  force 


Of  hfs  oiihBeqvtBntt 

S65.  Qt™  an  HccoHDt  of  ponlphan's  march  IdW  Mexico.    Of  Uie  flJmlmrjB  of 
bis  CroopB, 
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Into  Mexico.  Two  sliarp  and  successful  battles  against  superior 
nombcrs  gave  him  poa.seasiou  of  ttie  city  of  ChihuaLiia  and  the 
country  around  it.  But  the  time  for  which  liis  men  were  enlisted 
was  over,  and  he  could  advance  no  farther.  He  therefore  tnraed 
aside  into  Texas,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  discharged 
his  troops. 

666.  Aeqnlsltlon  of  Terrltorj. — The  result  of  these  move- 
ments was  iLat  ail  the  territory  named  above  (§  552)  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  States.  It  was  believed  in  the  United  States 
that  Americans  could  make  a  far  better  use  of  all  this  territory 
than  the  Mexicans  had  ever  done ;  and  that  it  would  he  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  the  territory  and  for  the  United  States  if  the  con- 
quest should  be  retained.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  keep  it  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  if  po.ssible,  but  to  pay  Mexico  for  it  {§  ST2). 
All  the  following  battles  of  the  war  were  fought  in  Mexico,Jf>i  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Mexicans  away  from  the  conquered  tOTKory, 
and  forcing  them  to  make  a  peace. 

SOPPLEMENTAHT  QUESTIOtia. 

Lowtloiii. — Locate  the  Slale  of  Califoraia;  the  State  of  Nevada;  Ibe 
Territory  of  Utah;  tbe  Terriiory  of  Arizona;  Ibe  Territory  of  New  Hex- 
ica;  Soil  Francisco,  Cal.;  Monterey,  Cal. ;  Lob  Anjreli-a,  Cnl.;  Leaven- 
worth. Knn.;  Santa Fe,  N.  M.;  Cbihualiua,  Mes.;  New  Orleans,  1*. 

Review. — Give  the  year  in  wliicii  the  Pacific  terriiory  of  Mexico 
was  coDouered.  Name  the  States  which  have  since  been  formed  oat  of 
it.     The  rerritories, 

(4)  Opebation-8  in  Northern  MBxrco. 

557.  Monterey. — In  the  autumn  of  1848,  Taylor,  with  about 
6,000  men,  moved  forward  into  Mexico  from  Matamoras  (§549). 
The  main  Mexican  force,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  Taylor's,  took 
refuge  in  Monterey,  a  city  which  was  very  difficult  to  attack  and' 
strongly  fortified.  The  Americans  were  obliged  to  storm  the  walla, 
and  then  to  carry  on  a  desperate  struggle  within  the  town.  Many 
of  the  streets  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  enemy  hy  fighting  from 
house  to  house,  or  by  breaking  down  the  walls  between  the  bouses, 

558,  What  wBn  ttiB  rennlt  of  these  raovementa!  Why  wob  it  di^rwi  to  retain 
it'    WliBl  wus  rteciciwl!    What  In  said  of  Ihe  rpmBlufng  battles  of  the  war? 

557  What  wim  Taylor's  nt-xt  movempnt?  Where  did  Ihe  Hexlcao  armr  tua 
refuiwT  What  is  said  of  Monterey!  Of  the  bsMle  which  toolt  piacs!  W}i«  WM 
JtarnqltF    Wha(  reiDCorcmient  did  Tojrlor  rec«|veT 
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for  the  streets  were  barricaded  or  comtnnndcd  by  itrtillery.     Tbo  ] 
work  WHS  done  in  four  days,  and  tbe  Mexican  army  sarrendored. 
At  Monterey,  Taylor  was  joined  by  General  Wool,  witb  3,000  men,   ] 
They  liad  set  out  from  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  to  attack  Cliihuahua ;. 
but  tbe  expedition  bad  been  given  up. 

558.  Taylor's  Position  became  very  unBafe  before  tbe  end  of  1 
tbe  year.     He  had  pressed  on  beyond  Monterey  as  far  as  Saltillo, 
when  many  of  his  best  men  and  officers  were  taken  from  him  to  1 
strongtlien  General  Scott  in  central  Mexico  (§  561).     He  then  had  | 
leas  than  6,000  men,  most  of  thoni  new  recruits  and  poorly  disci- 
plined, and  was  forced  to  give   up  any  farther  advance.     Santa   ' 
Anna  (§  622)  was  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment; and  lie  seized  this  opportunity  to  march  against  Taylor 
with  over  20,000  men.     In  spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  against 
him,  Taylor  marched  toward  bis  enemy  until  be  found  a  battle- 
ground tiiat  suited  him  at  Buena  Vista,  and  there  waited.     The 
Mexiean  army  reached  him,  February  22,  1647,  and  battle  was 
joined  next  day. 

559.  Bnena  TIsta. — Taylor  had  placed  bis  army  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  long  and  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains,  witb  high  cliSs  on 
one  side  and  deep  ravines  on  the  other,  so  that  the  Mexicans  conld 
not  pass  hini,  but  must  attack  him  in  front.  All  day  long  tbe 
Mexicans  charged  pi  p  ss  b  t  h  chains  were  beaten 
steadily  back,  and    t       htf  II  tl   >  h    tU      etreated. 

500.  Northeagt  rn  Hexieo  w  tb  I  ft  in  the  bands  of  tbe 
Americans,  and  th  w  f  tl  fighting  in  that  quar- 
ter. Taylor  soon  aft  d  t  d  t  tbe  United  States,  where ' 
he  was  honored  as  tl  h  f  th  d  was  elected  President  j 
the  next  year  (§570) 

8  BMP  Q  MS. 

I ocatioDi.— Locate  Malamoras,  Mex.  (S  549);  Monterey;  So] 
Buena  Vista. 

Review.— Wlint  was  the  year  of  tlie  bailie  of  MfinterejiT  Ot  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista?     Who  was  Ihe  American  commander  in  bolLI         ' 
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(5)  Opbratioss  in  Central  Mesioo. 
561  A  Change  of  Flan  had  been  decided  npnn  by  the  authori 
ties  at  Wiahmgton  teoerd  Scott  waa  to  le  sent  with  a  selected 
force  in  niDrethin  loO  les&els  to  attack  "V  era  Cm?  from  which 
there  was  the  ahorteat  road  from  the  eoast  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
If  he  cotili  capture  the  capital  he  was  to  hold  it  until  the  Mexi 
cans  were  willing  to  make  peace  All  the  other  Ameiican  armies 
were  merely  to  hold  what  they  had  alread\  gained.  All  the  hght 
SLrttts  inin    which  ended  the  war  tj  k  place  in  1847 
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WtNFIELD  Scott 
!  Unite,]  btalea  uiiLiI  October   1861  (?  6( 


in  1786  He  obtained  a. 
coinmisaion  as  captain  in 
the  ami)  m  1809  and  la 
the  nnr  of  1813  fought 
Ins  nav  rapidlT  up  to  the 
rank  of  major  general 
He  a  led  ua  peaca  maker 
duriD),  the  nnlliHcalion 
trnihli'S  at  Clmrleston 
((^iSB)  and  agnm  during 
tl  eqiiMirel  bttween Maine 
and  t lie  British  piOvinceB 
(i^^09)  Hi  services  io 
llie  Memcat  war  are  given 
111  Ihe  following  aectiona. 
The '\\  liigBiiimunated  him 
for  the  Preside  II  cy  lu 
18S3.  but  he  was  defeated. 
In  1859,  lie  waa  made  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  he 
eommmided  tlie  armlea  of 
,     He  died  iil  West  Point 


568.  Vera  Cruz  waa  attacked  earlv  in  March,  1847.  Scott 
landed  before  the  city,  «ith  12,000  men;  and,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  nine  days,  the  city  and  its  great  fort  of  San  Juan  de  XFIloB, 
the  strongest  in  Mexico,  tnrrendered  The  army  prepared  for  an 
immediate  march  toward  Mexico,  tor  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz  waa 
90  hot  and  sickly  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  an  army 
to  remain  there  during  the  summer  months.     The  navy  took  poa- 
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session  of  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  coast,  and  the  duties  w 
lected  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

584.  CeiTO  Gordo.— Soon  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz  the  road  to 
Mexico  begins  to  rise,  and  abounds  in  mountains  and  narrow 
passes,  which  are  natural  fortifications.  At  one  of  these  passes, 
called  Cerro  Gordo,  near  Jalapa,  Santa  Anna  had  colkcted  an  army 
of  about  12,000  men.  Early  in  April,  Scott's  army,  now  number- 
ing but  9,000  men,  reached  Cerro  Gordo,  and  attacked  it  The 
battle  was  a  complete  victory  'for  the  Americans :  five  MeMcan 
generals  and  3,000  prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Mexicans  Were  pushed  into  headlong  ritreat.  Santa  Anna  nar 
rowly  escaped,  losing  his  cork  leg  in  the  chase. 

565.  The  Sarch  t«  Mesico  met  with  tittle  further  resistauce 
UDtit  August.  Scott  passed 
on  through  Jalapa  to  I'ueb- 
la.  As  this  was  high,  cool, 
and  more  healthy  ground, 
he  kept  his  army  here 
during  the  summer,  waiting 
for  reinforcements.  Santa 
Anna,  also,  was  busily 
collecting  troops  for  the 
final  stniggle. 

566.  The  Taller  ofMex- 
Ico. — In  August,  with  11,000  men,  Scott  again  set  out,  and 
reached  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  without  a  battle.  Before 
him  lay  the  valley,  like  agreat  bow]  sunk  into  the  mountains.  In  the 
middle  of  It  was  Mexico,  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  surrounded 
by  strong  walls  and  extensive  lakes ;  and  before  reaching  it,  the 
little  American  army  was  to  capture  many  strongholds,  and  dis- 
perse a  Mexican  army  of  three  times  its  own  number.  So  many 
forta  had  been  built  on  the  regular  roads  that  the  Americana  cut  a 
new  road  around  them  for  themselves,  and  came  into  the  valley  at 
an  undefended  point. 
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667.  A  Dajr  of  Tlctories. — Scott's  army  moved  down  the 
mountain-side  to  a  point  about  teD  miles  from  the  city.  Here  the 
fighting  began,  and  in  a  siogle  duy  (August  20)  five  victoriea  were 
won.  (1)  Before  sunrise  tiie  main  American  force  stormed  the 
fortified  camp  of  Con treras,  taking  but  17  minutes  to  do  the  work, 
(2)  A  little  later  in  the  day,  another  division  stormed  the  fortified 
village  of  San  Antonio.  (3)  About  the  same  time,  one  division 
stormed  one  of  the  fortified  heights  of  Cherubusco,  and  (4)  an- 
other division  stormed  the  other.  (5)  While  these  assaults  were 
being  made,  Santa  Anna  moved  out  of  the  city  to  assist  his  garri- 
sons. The  American  reserve  force  attacked  him,  beat  him,  and 
chased  him  np  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Before  night,  almost  the 
whole  Mexican  force  was  inside  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

6S8.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  now  proposed  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  Scott  i^reed.  They  went  on  for  three  weeks,  until 
Scott  found  that  Santa  Anna  was  only  using  the  tijne  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  city.  He  then  broke  off  negotiations,  and  re- 
newed the  war. 

669.  Cbapnltepec,  a  strong  castle  perched  on  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hill,  was  now  the  principal  Mexican  stronghold  outside  of  the 
city.  Below  it  was  a  smaller  fortification  called  Molino  del  Eey, 
which  was  first  captured.  Nearly  a  week  afterward,  tiie  grand  as- 
sault was  made  on  Chapultepec.  The  Americans  had  to  climb  the 
cliff,  and  then  use  scaling-ladders  to  get  into  the  windows  of  the 
castle.  The  Mexicans  resisted  bravely,  and  even  attempted  to  blow 
up  the  castle  with  every  one  in  it ;  but  the  men  who  were  to  light 
the  trains  were  shot  down  as  the  Americans  swarmed  in,  and  Cha- 
pultepec was  captured.  Immediately  afterward,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can array  moved  around  to  a  side  of  the  city  where  no  attack  had 
been  expected ;  and  before  night  it  had  won  two  of  the  gates,  and 
was  inside  of  the  city. 

670.  Capture  of  Hexioo. — ^Durlng  the  night,  Santa  Anna  fled 
from  the  city  with  the  remainder  of  his  army ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  September  14,  1847,  Scott's  army,  now  reduced  to  6,000 


fifl7.  When  did  the  a^htiDR  beKln! 
«f    OCUiBeecoinl,  fttSan  AntonlQ! 
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MS.  What  l«  aaid  uf  Santa  Anna's  ppase  nej-otlatlona! 
fifl9.  What  [b  Eafd  oF  Uhapultppecf    DP  MoHnodelKej,  below  It?    Describe 
capture  o[  Cbupulwuec.    The  attack  no  the  ufly. 
A!0.  What  la  B^  of  the  c&pCure  of  Meilcof 
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men,  marched  through  the  main  etrcet,  and  raised  the  flRg  of  the 
United  States  over  the  national  palace. 

571.  The  End  of  the  War  was  reached  b;  the  fall  of  Alexico. 
There  was  some  fighting  by  irregular  Mexican  troops,  called 
guerrillas ;  and  the  American  sick  and  wounded  at  Pucbla  beat  off 
a  Mexican  force  which  tried  to  besiege  them.  But  the  real  fighting 
of  the  war  was  over,  and  the  only  difficulty  whr  to  arrange  th« 
terras  of  peace. 

r  Qdestioss, 


LaeatiDnE. — Locale  Vera  Cruz.  Mei.;  Jalapa;  Puebla;  Mexico. 

Rbvibw. — Wlio  comiiiamied  tlie  American  army  in  central  Mexicol 
In  what  year  did  the  operations  take  place?     What  was  the  first  city    i 
capturi'dT    What  was  ilie  first  battle  fought  on  the  road!    Wliat  were 
the  two  principal  cities  captured  on  the  roadT     What  battle  led  to  the    , 
capture  of  Mexicol 

(6)  Feaoe. 

672.  Conditions  of  Peace  were  not  easy  to  arrange.  The 
United  States  insisted  that  Mexico  should  give  up  her  northern 
territory  (g  553),  as  a  punishment  for  having  provoked  the  war. 
Mexico  was  very  unwilling  to  agree,  and  it  was  not  until  February, 
1848,  that  a  new  Mexican  government  consented  to  make  peace  on 
these  terms. 

578.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  called  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  ^ 
Hidalgo,  from  the  little  town  in  which  it  was  agreed  upon.     Mex- 
ico was  to  receive  $16,000,000  in  return  for  the  ceded  territory, 
and  her  debts  of  $3,000,000,  due  to  American  citizens,  were  to  b«  ] 
paid  for  her.     The  Senate  of  the  United  States  ratified  the  treaty ; 
peace  was  restored;  and  the  American  armies  evacuated  Mexico. 

ST4.  TsrritoTial  Addition!.— The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  cession  by 
Mexico,  mid  nnother  smidler  piircljnse.  south  of  the  Glla  River,  In  1853, 
added  907.451  square  miles  Id  Uie  United  Stales.  Tliis  was  more  Ihnn 
llie  area  of  Ibe  United  States  in  1783,  and  almost  as  nmcli  as  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase  (§382).  The  additions  Rsve  the  United  Sintea  llie  form 
and  boundaries  which  are  still  retained,  with  the  exception  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  in  1867  {g  B31).  Tiie  territorial  growth  of  the  United 
States  may  be  divided  into  four  great  divisions:  (1)  the  United  States, 

SJl.  WliatMrthHrnchtinjttflottnlice!    Wtmt  wiw  tli.' mily  dilBcultv! 

BJB.  Whm  coniirironB  ot  peaoe  were  offered  liy  Ihe  United  Btfttes! 
MexFini  fle(!"pt  them? 

E7S.  Why  was  the  IrentT  of  GiiBilalu 
to  receiver    How  ww  peace  restored  F 

674.  What  wore  the  tliren  lerrllorlnl 
pare  vlcb  other  addilltmat  What  are  the 
Bow  do  they  compare  In  Btie! 
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as  left  by  tlie  Itevolution,  altogellier  east  nf  tlie  Misgissippi,  wilh  Florida 
adiied  iu  I81B;  <2)  Louisiaaii,  west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  willi  Oregoo  added 
la  1B46;  (3)  Texas  imd  llie  Mexican  cesaloDs;  aad  (4)  Alaska.  Of  Ihese, 
tlie  second  was  the  largest,  tlie  lliird  next.  Ibe  first  iiext,  aud  tlie  fourUi 
smallest. 

5J5.  Slftveiy, — The  Mexican  cession  has  evidently  been  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  Itie  ceded  territory  ;  hut  at  first  it  gave  the  United 
States  BO  much  trouble  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  many  per- 
sons to  beg  Mexico  to  take  it  back  again.  It  bronght  up  again  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  which  had  been  settled  with 
so  much  difficulty  in  1820  (§426).  The  question  was  now  to  be 
settled  over  again  as  to  this  new  territory ;  and  the  two  sections 
were  now  so  much  stronger,  and  so  much  more  in  earnest,  that  a 
settlement  was  much  more  difficult  than  in  1820. 

578.  The  Two  Sectlona. — The  South  demanded  that  slavery 
should  be  ]jermitled  in  the  new  territory,  since  Southern  immi- 
grants would  not  be  able  to  settle  there  unless  they  wore  allowed 
to  take  their  slaves  with  them.  The  North  demanded  that  slavery 
should  be  forbidden,  since  the  territory  was  already  free  by  Mexi- 
can law  (§531),  and  any  introduction  of  slavery  would  keep  free- 
State  immigrants  from  going  thither.  There  was  no  middle  ground: 
free  labor  and  slave-labor  could  not  use  the  slime  territory.  It 
was  proposed  by  some  to  divide  the  territory  by  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line,  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  which  would  reach  the  Pacific 
at  about  the  middle  of  Caiifornia;  and  to  forbid  slavery  north  of 
the  line,  and  allow  slavery  south  of  it.  Neither  party  was  willing 
to  t^ee  to  this  sacrifice. 

577.  The  ffUmot  ProTlso. — In  1846,  when  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  make  Mexico  give  up  territory,  David  Wilmot,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  introduced  that  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  It  appropriated  money  to  bny  the 
territory,  provided  that  slavery  should  not  be  allowed  in  it;  The 
Sonth  proved  to  be  opposed  to  it;  it  never  became  law  ;  and  the 
new  territory  was  acquired  without  it.  Thus,  when  this  adminis- 
tration ended,  the  United  States  owned  a  vast  amount  of  new 

G7S.  What  wHH  proposed,  and  why?  What  climciiltr  wa«  brought  up  by  tba 
csdisl  teniloryT    Why  was  It  harder  la  nettle  It  than  In  IHSO! 

B7R.  Whatdid  theSouthdernandr    WhaCdId  the  North  demaod!    Was  tbare 

.....  jjjij    What  unsiicceiisful  proposaL  ira«  made? 

'aa  the  orlKin  of  the  Wilmot  ProiiBo!    Wbat  waa  Itanaturer  What 
I  wbat  posniou  did  tbb  result  leave  the  United  SUtest 
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territory,  wittout  being  able  to  decide  whether  slavery  was  to  be 
allowed  or  forbidden  in  it. 

578.  The  Free-Soil  Party  came  into  existence  in  1848.  It 
was  composed  of  former  Democrats  and  Whigs  who  supported  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  together  with  the  Abolitionists,  or  Liberty  party 
(§511).  The  old  parties,  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs,  had 
Southern  members  whom  they  were  afraid  of  losing,  and  they  both 
refused  to  support  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Thus  the  "  Free-soilers" 
were  compelled  to  form  a  new  party  of  their  own. 

679.  The  Presidential  Election  in  1848  was  decided  by  the 
new  party.  The  Democratic  candidates  were  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michi- 
gan, for  President,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Whig  candidates  were  General  Zachary  Taylor  and 
Millard  Fillmore  (§  583).  Neither  of  these  parties  said  anything 
about  slavery  in  the  new  territory.  The  Free-soilers  proposed  to 
forbid  slavery  in  the  new  territory,  and  nominated  ex-President 
Van  Buren  (§  495),  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  vote  for  the  Free-soil  candidates  was  not  very  large,  but  it  de- 
cided the  Presidential  election,  as  in  1844  (§532).  It  took  so 
many  votes  from  the  Democrats  in  New  York  as  to  give  the  vote 
of  that  great  State  to  the  Whigs ;  and  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were 
elected. 

The  electoral  votes  were  163  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  to  127  for 
Cass  and  Butler  (§  298).  If  New  York's  36  votes  had  been  given  to 
Cass  and  Butler,  they  would  have  been  elected  by  163  votes  to  127. 

580.  California,  lately  conquered  from  Mexico,  proved  to  be  a 

treasure-house.     Gold  was  discovered  on    the  Sacramento  River, 

early  in  1848,  just  before  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was  agreed  upon 

(§  5*72).     While  a  saw-mill  and  mill-dam  were  being  constructed, 

some  shining  particles  were  found  in  the  sand.     They  proved  to 

be  gold,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  soil  was  rich  in  the  metal. 

No  such  gold-mines   had  been  seen  in  the  world  before.     Other 

mines  had  produced  a  little  gold  with  a  great  deal  of  labor :  these 

678.  What  new  partv  came  into  existence  in  1848?  Who  composed  It?  Why 
did  thev  form  a  new  partv? 

679.  How  was  tb**  Pi*e«idential  election  in  1848  decided?  Who  were  the  Demo- 
■cratic  candidates?  Tlie  Whip  candidates?  In  what  respect  were  these  two  parties 
alike?  What  did  the  Free-soiI»'rs  propose?  Who  were  their  candidates?  How  did 
they  influence  the  election?    Who  were  elected? 

6S0.  What  is  said  of  the  discovery  of  erold  In  California?  How  was  it  discov- 
ered? What  was  the  nature  of  the  mines?  What  excitement  did  they  cause  in 
<Jalifomia? 
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gave  a  great  deal  of  gold  with  tittle  labor.  The  few  AmerlcanB  Id 
California  crowded  to  the  "  diggings ;"  and  lucky  finders  worked 
for  a  few  weeks  or  monthB,  and  then  went  home  rich,  or  spent 
their  fortunes  in  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 

iSl.  The  GoId-FeTcr.  — The  news  of  the  discovery  was  hardly 
believed  at  first  in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country ;  but  early 
in  1849,  when  California  gold  was  bronglit  to  the  mint  at  Fhtla- 
delphia,  and  was  pronounced  genuine,  a  great  excitement  broke 
out.  Men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  California; 
they  went  by  steamer  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  crossed  it,  and 
fltuled  up  the  coast  to  Francisco ;  they  bought  sailing-vessels,  and 
went  around  Cape  Horn  ;  they  travelled  overland  across  the  plains. 
The  fever  was  not  conliaed  to  the  United  States,  but  spread  to 
Europe,  Within  two  years  there  were  100,000  persona  in  Califor- 
nia, and  San  Francisco  waa  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

SOFFLEMBNTARY  QcBSTIONB. 

IriJflatfoni. — (School-map  locations  In  italia.) — Locate  the  Sacra^ 
mento  itivev,  Cal. ;  the  hiliinna  of  Paiutjna;  Uape  Horaj  Sun FraDciBCO, 
Cal. 

RETiKW.^Gtve  tlie  years  in  wliicli  Polk's  adminislratlOQ  beian  and 
ended.  Tlie  name  of  llie  Presideut.  Of  the  Vice-Presiilent.  Tlie  year 
of  Ibe  treaty  of  pesce.  Wlial  present  Stnlea  and  Terriloriea  were 
ceded  by  Mexico  (g  553j.  What  queslion  was  brought  up  for  sellleraent 
by  the  cessionT  Qire  l.he  year  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso.    Tlie  year  ot  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

fiSS.  TbB  Leading  Eventi  of  Polk's  admin  1st  ration  were  as  follows: 

1845-B:  Polka  Term  of  Office §585 

1845;  Teias  admitted  to  the  Union 641 

1846:  Iowa  admitted  to  the  Union 542 

Sewing-machine  inventeil 586 

Smithsonian  Insiitutiou  founded S88 

8ul>-TreaBury system  reestablished 640 

New  tariff  act  passed 540 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain 544 

,  War  declared  against  Mexico  (May  1^ 560 

Battle  of  Palo  Alto  (May  8) 548 

Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (May  9) 549 

Conquest  of  California  (summer) 558 

S61.  How  was  the  news  recelvetl  e1)e»heret  WhaCexcltumentrollowedr  VlbaX, 
was  tlie  effect  on  Uie  population  of  CHlIFornia? 

GSi.  Wbat  were  the  yeartiln  wliioh  Polk'H  tenn  bemn  and  ended*  What  was 
Che  leading  ereat  or  l»5r  The  leading  cItII  eienlB  r>r  IBIflr  The  leadiPE  evenlo  or 
the  war  in  ISW?    The  leading  events  of  the  war  in  1B47?  The  lesdingevenUot  ISlSF 

ociew 
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1846:  Conquest  of  New  Mexico  (summer) §  554 

Battle  of  Monterey  (September  24) 557 

1847:  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  (February  23) 559 

Capture  of  Vera  Cruz  (March  27) 563 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18) 564 

Battle  of  Contreras  (August  20) 567 

Battle  of  Cbapultepec  (September  13) 569 

Capture  of  Mexico  (September  14) 570 

1848:  Gold  discovered  in  California  (January  19). ...  580 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  with  Mexico  (Feb.  2)..  572 

Wisconsin  admitt^  to  the  Union 543 

1849:  The  ^'goldfever" 581 


CHAPTER  Xin. 
TAYLOR'S  AND  FILLMORE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS:  lMfl-53. 

ZiOHiav  T.iLOH,  La.,  Pres.  Mujjhd  Fuxmore,  N.  Y.,  ViuB-Prea.  and  Vkk. 

688.  ZMharyTaylorwasbornin  VirgLniainl'r84.  He  wns  appointed 
a  lieuwntiiit  iu  tlie  iiitny  in  1808,  sad  rose  to  Ibe  rank  of  majiir  ia  the 
wai  of  1S12.    He  djstiuguislicd  tiimselF  iu  ibe  Black  Hawk  and  Semi- 


ZlORlBT  TitUtB. 


Dole  wars  (§471)  ami  was  marie  mnjor  general  In  1841  he  liied  his 
home  at  Baliin  Rouge  Ln  Hib  serMtes  in  lije  Mexican  wsr  hnve  al- 
ready been  Blaleil  (^gMS  1^9)  1 1  was  Ihoiight  In  tbe  Uoileri  Slates 
that  Taylor  had  not  licen  fairly  lieiilcd  by  Ihe  goveinmeiil,  and.  wlien 
the  WliiES  nominated  liim  for  Ibe  Presidency,  he  was  elected.  He  died 
in  1850. 

Killard  Fillmare,  of  New  Ynrk,  woa  born  in  1800.  He  became  a 
lawyer,  and  was  i>  Whig  Represeiiliilive  in  Congresa,  1833-5  and  1887- 
48.  In  1847,  he  was  elecled  Comptrolltr  of  New  York  Slale.  He  was 
fleclecj  Vice-President  in  1848,  and  8i:ccecded  lo  the  Presidency  when 

(g).  WJi^i  were  tbe  leading  ewenW  ia  the  IIC^  of  Ta/lort    Of  FlUmor?? 
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Taylor  (lied,  in  1850.     In  1851, 

tlie  American  party,  but  was  defeated.     He  died  a 

1874. 

58i.  SlaTBry  in  tlie  Territories  had  now  become  a  question 
which  could  no  longer  be  put  off;  and  almost  all  the  political  in- 
terest of  this  administration  centres  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  was  settled  for  the  time. 

585.  The  Condition  of   California   had    become    alarming 
Cougress  had  not  been  able  to  establish 
any  government  for  it,  because  it  could 
not  be  decided  whether  slavery  was  to  be 
allowed  orforbidden  in  it  (§577).  Among 
the  immigrants   there  were   thieves   and 
cut-throats  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  they  made  California  unbearably  law- 
less.    In  the  summer  of  1849,  the  people 
took   the   matter   into  their  own  hands, 
formed  a  State  government  of  their  own,        ^^^ 
and  applied  to  Congress  for  admission.     Their  constitution  forbade 
slavery,  and  for  this  reason  many  Southern  members  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  admission  of  the  new  State. 

586.  Other  Dlfflcnltiea. — Texas  claimed  a  part  of  New  Mexico, 
and  was  preparing  to  send  armed  men  to  enforce  her  claim.  The 
North  complained  that  the  selling  of  slaves  in  the  national  capital 
was  a  national  disgrace.  The  South  complained  that  the  laws  for 
returning  runaway  slaves  (§285)  were  disobeyed  or  resisted  in  the 
North.  Most  of  the  national  difficulties  were  mixed  up,  in  one 
way  or  other,  with  the  matter  of  slavery. 

687.  Probable  San^r. — Congress  held  its  usual  session  in  the 
winter  of  1849-50,  with  a  great  deal  of  difficult  work  to  do.  For 
months  the  session  went  on ;  there  was  a  torrent  of  talk ;  and 
nothing  was  done.  Both  sections  were  becoming  angrier  with  the 
delay.  There  were  new  suggestions  at  the  South  of  seceasion 
(§486),  if  slavery  should  be  forbidden  in  California  or  in  any  of 

584.  WHM  waa  the  greiW  pnUtfcal  dlfflcultj  of  thin  admin iBtmtton? 


GSe.  WbaC  was  tbe  cloIiD  or  Texas!  TIii>  rompUInt  nt  the  Kortb!  Tbe  com- 
ptalnt  of  the  BoutbT    With  what  were  miHt  ot  these  dlOlctiUIea  mixed  up* 

687.  What  was  done  by  Congrassf  Whftt  irw  thp  feeling  in  the  Soulil)!  (n^ 
Portbr   Whnt »«» the  UangerJ 


1 

i 
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the  Territories.  California  began  to  be  provofeed  by  the  delay  in 
admiUing  her;  and  the  North  Bympathized  with  her.  It  seemed 
possible  that  Congress  would  go  on  talking  until  some  unexpected 
occurrence  should  plunge  the  country  into  worse  difficulties. 

588.  The  Omutbns  BUI Clay  (g  481)  was  a  great  settler  of 

difficulties  of  the  kind,  lie  had  contrived  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise in  1820  (§  426),  and  the  compromise  tariS  in  1833  (§  490). 
He  was  in  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and  he  contrived  a  third  com- 
promise, or  settlement  of  ilifflculties.  In  May,  1850,  all  the  mat- 
ters above  stated  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  This  committee  proposed  a  general  plan  of  settlement, 
covering  so  many  different  measures  that  it  was  commonly  called 
the  Omnibus  Bill.  All  its  parts  were  passed  and  became  laws  in 
September;  and  they  are  called,  together, the  Compromise  of  1850. 

689.  The  Compromise  of  1850  included  live  parts.     (1)  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted   without  slavery  (§590).     (2)  Texas  was  to    ■ 
receive  $10,000,000  for  giving  np  her  claims  to  New  Mexico,     (3)    i 
The  rest  of  the  Ueiiican  cession,  ontside  of  California,  was  to  bo 
divided  into  two  Territories,  Utah  (including  Nevada)  and  New 
Mexico  (including  Arizona) ;  and  slavery  was  neither  forbidden 
nor  permitted  in  them  (§  613).     (4)  Slavery  was  still  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  there  was  to  be  no  buying 
or  selling  of  negroes.     (5)  A  new  fugitive-slave  !aw  was  passed    i 
(§591). 

590.  Califnrnia  was  thus  admitted  as  a  State  in  1850. 

California  was  conquered  in  1846  (§  553).  and  llie  Srst  rush  of  popn-  ! 
Ifttion  came  from  tlie  discovery  of  gold  iu  1848  (§580).  For  a  long  time, 
California  produced  more  gold  every  six  monlbs  tlian  all  [be  rest  of  the 
United  Stales  bad  produced  up  lo  1846;  and,  since  1848,  bas  probably 
produced  aenrly  as  mucli  gold  as  Uie  world  bad  in  circulation  in  1846. 
Since  1860,  llie  ngricnllural  resources  of  Ihe  Slale  liave  been  more  at- 
tended to;  and  the  geld  production  has  not  been  so  large  aa  at  first.  Tbe 
soil  produces  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  lar^e  quaulities  and  of  fine 
quality  and  size;  and  the  people  are  yearly  turning  nioi'e  to  tbeir  cuUU 
TBtlon,  wliicb  is  more  steadily  profiiable  llian  pold-mining.    The  com- 

C'    inn  of  tbe  first  Pacific  Railroad  (§864)  joined  Die  Slate  firmly  to  the 
tern  States,  and  bae  incicaHed  tbo  State's  wenllli  and  growth.    The 
population  faas  increased  from  62,587  ia  1850  lo  864,694  m  1880.     San 

eSR.  Whnt  had  Clav  done  Blreadyr  What  did  he  do  now?  How  was  tbe  Om- 
nibus Bill  prenarfil*    Wliatwasit  caiJiMi  when  It  was  pajBPdf 

69B.  Whnt  waa  the  flret  point  in  the  CnmpromiH  of  IRM.  an  to  Oallfornlal  Tha 
semnd.  its  to  Texosr  The  third,  n*  In  the  Tcrritorleiir  Tbe  rourth,  ob  to  tjie  Dis- 
trict or  Columhiar    The  HRh,  aa  to  fajritlie  slSTear 

690,  What  Slate  naa  admitted  la  IB»l 
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FraDcieco  is  one  of  Itie  great  cilics  uF  tlie  Uiiitcd  Slnles,  liaviof;  u  popu 
ItUion  of  233,959  in  IS80. 

591.  The  Fugltire-SlaTe  Law  provided  for  the  arrest  of  run- 
away slaves  in  the  Nortbern  States  by  United  States  olEeers.  If 
a  person  was  arreiitod  as  a  runaway,  his  testimony  was  not  to  be 
taken  ;  and  for  tliis  reason  there  were  cases  of  great  cruelty,  arrests 
and  convi::tii)ns  of  persons  wlio  probably  never  had  been  slaves. 
As  soon  as  tlie  law  began  to  be  enforced,  it  excited  the  only  strong 
opposition  that  met  any  part  of  the  Comproiuise  of  1850,  The 
Aholitionista  had  always  considered  slavery  "a  sin  against  God  and 
a  crime  against  man."  Others,  who  had  thought  little  about  the 
matter,  were  brought  to  the  same  opinion  hy  the  cases  of  cruelty 
in  the  chase  after  runaway  slaves  in  the  North.  Nothing  had  yet 
done  so  much  to  increase  the  number  of  auti-slavery  men  in  the 
North  as  this  new  fugitive-slaTe  law. 

692.  Preaident  Tajrlor  died  July  9,  1850,  and  Vice-President 
Fillmore  became  President  instead  of  him. 

593.  A  Cbange  of  Leaders  marks  this  administration.  During 
its  four  years.  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Polk,  and  Taylordied;  and 
a  number  of  less  prominent  leaders  either  died  or  left  public  life. 
There  appeared  in  Congerss  a  nnmber  of  able  anti  slavery  leaders, 
the  moat  prominent  being  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 
There  had  been  anti-slavery  men  in  Congress  before ;  but  none  of 
them,  excepting  John  Quincy  Adains  and  John  P.  Qale,  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  as  able  as  these  new  men.  There  were  now 
Southern  leaders  also,  who  were  very  warm  in  their  support  of 
slavery,  Davis  (§661)  being  the  most  prominent. 

594.  A  Change  of  PHrtiea  also  marks  this  administration. 
Many  of  the  Northern  Whigs  were  inclined  to  oppose  slavery ;  and 
therefore  many  of  the  Southern  Whigs  began  to  leave  their  party, 
and  vote  and  act  with  the  Democrats.  Stephens  (§  661)  was  the 
most  prominent  of  these.     The  result  was  that  the  Whig  party 

601.  What  w»n>  Ihp  prnTr)>[oni>  of  Ctio  Fiigrtlve-HlnvB  TjiW  Wbm.  wu  [In  wnnt 
provlidan!  What  thoDRe  of  opinion  did  It  briDg  ahoutl  Wbai,  was  fta  RCDerai 
effect  f 

GRi.  Whnt  Ir  Raid  nf  Tnylnr's  ilpath! 

S9II.  WtiBl  chain™  "'  leaderH  tnnk  nlare?   Whut  anti-Blatetr  lenders  nppparedT 

Gn4.  How  did  Che  NortlieTn  and  SouChern  Whigs  sep^ilet     WhM  was  the 


1 
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went  all  to  pieces  after  the  Presidential  election  of  1863  (§  698)  ;  ' 
and  for  about  two  years  iLere  was  really  but  one  great  party,  thfr** 
Democratic  party. 


KSS.  The  Popnliitloii  of  the  United  Sutes  in  1860  was  23, 
191,876,  an  increase  of  6,000,000  xince  1840  (§  502).     Railroadoj 


•n  took  place'    Wbat  is  uM  ol  Uie  pi 


PIERCE  ELECTED  PBEBIDBNT. 


B  were   iDcreasing   aa 
uiversiil ;  but  tbe  only 
I   gold  production   of   Cali- 


,  steam  era,  liinks, 
rajiidly  as  the  population.     Prospcritj  v 
new   direclion  it  liad   takeu 

5M.  A  Pacific  Ballroad,  to  connect  California  to  the  EasterD 
States,  WHS  evidently  needed ;  but  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  it  Between  Missouri  and  California  tbe  whole  coun- 
try was  a  wilderness,  where  railroad-building  would  be  extremely 
expensive.  Private  persons  could  not  buiid  it  without  help  from 
Congress ;  and  Congress,  in  1853,  ordered  surveys  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  find  passes  for  the  ruad  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  work  was  not  begun  until  nearly  ten  years  later  (g  864). 

S9?.  The  Maine  Law,  so  called,  was  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Maine  in  1851,  It  forbade  the  making  or  selling  of  intoxicating 
drinks  within  the  State,  except  for  medical  purposes.  It  is  still  in 
force  in  Maine,  and  has  been  tried  at  various  times,  with  varying 
success,  hy  other  States,  as  a  method  of  checking  the  nnbcnrable 
evils  of  drunkenness. 

•  608.  Tlie  Presidential  Election  in  1852  put  an  end  to  the 
Whig  party.  The  Democratic  candidatus  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  Fr.inklin  Pierce  (§600),  and  William  R.  King,  of 
Alabama.  The  Whig  candidates  were  General  Winfield  Scott 
(§  563),  and  WillianrA.  Gmham,  of  North  Carolina.  The  Free- 
soil  candidates  were  John  P.  Haie,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  George 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana.  The  vote  for  the  Free-soil  candidates  was 
less  than  in  1848.  Many  of  the  Northern  Whigs  disliked  the 
Fugitive- Slave  Law,  and  refused  to  vote  because  their  convention 
approved  it.  Many  of  the  Sonthern  Whigs  had  left  their  party 
(S  594).  The  Whigs  thus  lost  votes  on  bol.h  sides,  and  Pierce  and 
King  were  elected,  carrying  all  but  four  States. 

There  were  254  ciecloral  voles  for  Pieree  and  King,  and  42  for 
3cott  and  Gmham  (g  298).  Some  nttemplB  were  made  to  revive  llie 
Whig  parly,  but  they  i!id  not  succecil.  It  was  commonly  said  Ihnt  llie 
Whig  party  was  killed  by  attempting  to  swallow  llie  Fugitive- Slave  Law. 


aineLagr?    What  was  itn  nbJectT 

■irwl  of  (hp  PrpniilPniial  pipctlon  in  1802?  Wbo  were  Ihs 
IMntegf  Tbe  Free-BOttcanUliiatea?  What 
IS  WhfgsIOBavotea?    Who  were  ehntedP 
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599.  The  Leading  Events  of  Taylor's  and  Fillmore's  administrations 
were  as  follows: 

1849-53:  Taylor's  aud  Fillmore's  Term § 588 

1850:  Death  of  Taylor,  and  succession  of  Fillmore. . . .     592 

Compromise  of  1850 589 

Admission  of  California 590 

Fugitive-Slave  Law  passed 591 

1851:  The  Maine  Law  passed 597 

1853:  Pacific  ilailroad  surveys  ordered 696 

Supplementary  Questions. 

Locations. — Locate  the  State  of  California;  Utah  and  Nevada  (= 
Utah  in  1850);  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (=  New  Mexico  in  1850);  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  the  State  of  Maine. 

Review.— Give  the  years  in  which  Taylor's  and  Fillmore's  admin- 
istrations began  and  ended.  The  name  of  the  first  President.  Of  the 
second  President.  The  year  of  Taylor's  death.  The  five  parts  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850. 

599.  What  were  the  years  in  which  Taylor's  and  Fillmore's  terms  began  and 
ended?    The  leading  events  of  1850?    Of  1851?    Of  1853? 


CHAPTER  xrV. 

PIERCE'a  ADMINISTRATION:  1853-7. 

FiUHKLiB  PiKHCK,  N.  H.,  President.  Wii.  R.  Kiso,  Alabaiuk,  Vice-PrBBiaant.  1 

600.  Tranklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hnmpsiii 
beoiine  a  lawyer,  aud  was  elected  Repre- 
Bentative  in  Gougrt-ss  (Democratic).  1833-7. 
and  UniKd  BtatcB  Seuator,  1887-42.  At 
the  outbreak  of  ttie  Mexican  war.  he  en 
tered   Uie   army,   and   became 

funeral.    At  the  end  of  bis  term  of  Hie 
residency,  lie  retired  to  private  life, 
died  in  1868, 

(1)    INTEUN.^ 

601.  Eshlbltlons. 

had  been  hold   at  London  a  "  World's 

Fair,"  the  first  of  tiie  great  exhibitions 

of  arts  and  inanufactiir*;a  which  have 

since  become  so  common.     American 

inventions  had  taken  a  high  place  in  it. 

Id    1 853,    a    similar     exhibition     was 

opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  large  structure  of 

on  Rfiscrvoir  Square,  in  New  York  City. 

Bailraads  and  steamers  b 
tlieir  present  frequency  show 
nearer  togetlier. 

W2.  Clearin^-HoDses.- 
City  had  by  this  time  jjrow 
opened  there  (1853).  Its  b 
of  the  different  banks  with 


1851,  there 


r 
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of  paying  lai^  suimb  of  money  back  and  fortli.  Uonaes  of  this 
kind  have  tiince  been  opened  in  otber  cities;  and  the  businesH  of 
the  New  York  City  Clearing-house  has  grown  to  bo  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

In  llie  clearing  house,  eacb  bank  exchanges  Ihe  clieoka  it  holds 
against  oiher  banks  for  their  chpckE  against  it,  paying  or  receiving  only 
tlie  difference  in  money.  Tlie  busiuesa  of  the  New  York  Cleariiig- 
hoiise  ill  1880  wiis  nearly  $30,000,000,000;  tbiit  of  the  London  Oleni'- 
ing  house  in  Uie  fiame  yenr,  aUoul  $2 1,000, 000, 000, 

605.  Roads  and  Bridges. — The  condition  of  the  ordinary  roada 
of  tlie  country  was  now  far  better  than  it  had  been  thirty  years 
before;  and  it  has  been  improving  ever  since.  The  growth  of  tbe 
railroad  system  had  also  forced  the  country  to  attend  to  Ibe  build- 
ing of  bridges,  and  particularly  of  an  sponsion -bridges.  A  bridge  of 
tliis  kind  had  been  thrown  over  the  Nit^ara  River  with  much  dif- 
ficulty in  1848.  Since  then  they  bad  increased  in  number;  and 
in  1856  the  first  of  them  over  the  Mississippi  River  was  erected  at 
Minneapolis.  The  American  saspension-bridges  are  now  exceed' 
ingly  numerous,  and  among  the  moat  beautiful  of  their  clasl 

One  of  ilie  most  importaul,  though  not  the  largest,  is  that  over  the 
East  River,  hetwicu  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  flniKhed  iu  1888. 

(2)  FoRBioN  Affairs. 
604.  NatnrallzatloiL — A  person  born  and  living  in  a  country 
owes  obedience  to  its  government,  and  is  said  to  bo  one  of  its  sub- 
jects. When  he  changes  his  residence  to  another  country,  and  de- 
clares that  he  chooses  that  for  hia  own  in  future,  he  is  said  to  become 
its  subject  by  naturalization,  and  then  be  ceases  to  owe  obedience 
to  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom.  This  right  of  naturalization 
had  always  been  asserted  by  the  United  States,  and  had  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  as  Great  Britain  would  not  admit 
that  her  subjects  could  become  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
(§342).  The  growing  power  of  the  United  States  now  made  it 
possible  to  support  the  right  effectively. 

606.  Martin.  Koszta  was  an  Austrian  subject  by  birth.     He 

eoa.  Whnt  h  said  of  II 
hridce  over  the  Niagara!  ( 
tcBR  bridfceK? 

004.  What  fs  meant  bv  a  Fuiijeot  by  birth!    By  nat 
had  always  asserted  the  riuht  of  iif " — '— *    '"^- 
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had  headiid  a  rubuUion  in  Austria,  had  been  defeated,  and  lutd  j 
tben  taken  steps  to  become  a  naturalized  American   citizen.     la  j 
1863,  the  Austriana  caught  him  in  Asia  Minor,  and  placed  him  o 
hoard  a  frigate,  claiming  that  he  was  still  an  Austrian  subject.    ' 
Thereupon  a  United  States  war-vessel  ranged  up  alon>!Bide  of  the 
Austrian  vessel,  threatened  to  lire  on  her,  and  compelled  her  t 
give  Koszta  up.     Austria  complained,  but  the  American  Govern- 
ment supported  its  offlcor  and  gave  him  a  medal.     Since  then, 
foreign  governtnenta  have  not  denied  that  their  subjects  might  be- 
"  come  American  citizens  by  naturalization,  and  thus  cease  to  i 
obedieDce  to  their  former  governments. 

606.  Jxpan  had  hitherto  refused  to  have'  any  dealings  with    . 
foreign   nations.      In    1854,  Commodore  M.   C.  Perry,  with   an 
American  fleet,  pushed  his  way  into  Japan,  and  iDdnced  its  gov* 
ernrnent  to  agree  to  a  commercial  treaty.     Japan  has  since  gone  on 
rapidly  in  the  road  to  an  acceptance  of  our  civilization. 

j  bombarded  in  the  same  year  for 

608.  Fillbasterlnff  Expeditions  against  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies  were  attecnpted  during  this  period.  Thoir  ob- 
ject was  to  conquer  Cuba,  and  then  obtain  its  admiasion  to  the 
Union  as  a  slave-State.  Such  expeditions  are  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  had  to  be  begun  secretly.  They  were 
all  failnres,  and  many  of  their  lenders  were  executed  by  the  Span-  : 
ish  authorities.  The  American  Government  ofiered  to  buy  Cuba 
from  Spain,  but  Spain  refused  to  sell  it  There  was  some  talk,  , 
also,  of  annexing  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  slave-State, 

609.  WlUl&m  WallcBT,  a  Southerner,  began  his  flliliuslering  cspedl- 
tions  against  Cenlml  America  during  tliis  perind.  Tliay  continued  until 
1880,  wlicu  bo  was  cupLured  and  shot  by  a  Centrnl  American  govern- 

eiO.  The  Oatend  Ciroolor.— 
.iuislers  in  Europe  mtt  nt  Osic  .  .  .  „  . 
>r  general  letter.  It  claimed  that  the  possesnion  of  Cubii  was  a  necessi- 
ty for  tlie  United  States,  Mnny  pcrsoDB  in  Europe  anil  America  consid- 
ered it  n  tlireat  lr>  attack  Cub;i.  and  blamed  the  minislera  for  issuing  it. 

£06.  Di'scribe  tlie  DpenlnR  ot  .Innaa  to  foreign  comniRrce, 

007.  What  Is  qaid  otthe  banibjirdment  nf  nreytownl 

«0S.  What  la  stiA  o(  flllbiiBierlntr  eipwlltloui  and  tboir  olijpct!  VTpr-  ther 
Hiiccesxfuly  What  ofTerwas  maAr  to  bin-  (^ba?  What  la  snld  u(  tlie  Ssudwlob 
Islandn- 

e09.  What  la  said  of  WHikf  i'*>  nnHwIltlniiiir 

IIIU.  What  Is  said  at 
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SUPPLKMBNTART   QoEBTIOKa 

Looitions,— (Sell ool- map  localiooB  in  italKS,)—liaCB.\e  London,  Eng, ; 
AiiMtui ;  Alia  Minor;  Japan;  Cuba;  tite  Sandieieli  lnUindt ;  Central 
Ameriai ;  Oalead,  Belgium. 

(3)    SLiVBHy    AKD    PoLtTlCB. 

611.  Slayer;  had  now  split  the  grext  religious  denom hi ations,  ex- 
cepting the  Kpiscopaliana  and  Catholicx,  into  Northern  and  Soathern 
churches.  It  had  split  the  Whig  party  into  two  parts  (§  594).  It 
seemed  to  split  everything  it  could  reach.  It  had  formed  two 
scctiona  (g  425),  which  were  every  year  becoming  more  opposed  to 
each  other,  against  the  will  of  their  people.  Every  one  could  see 
that  there  were  signs  of  terrible  danger  to  the  country,  though  no 
one  could  see  exactly  from  what  quarter  the  danger  was  to  come. 

612.  The  American  Party  sprung  up  during  this  period,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Whig  party ;  hut  it  only  lived  for  a  few 
years.  Its  lueinbers  were  sworn  not  to  say  anything  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  they  were  therefore  often  called  "  Know  Nothings,"  It 
tried  to  bring  in  a  new  question,  instead  of  the  dangerous  question 
of  slavery.  Troubles  in  Europe  had  enormously  increased  the  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  immigrants  were 
very  ignorant  men.  The  American  party  wished  to  prevent  foreign- 
born  citizens  from  holding  office,  and  from  I'oting,  cKcept  after  a 
very  long  residence.  It  came  to  an  end  soon  after  the  I'residentia! 
election  of  1856  (§630). 

618.  The  Democratle  Fart7  had  been  kept  together  in  1850 
by  the  i^ocment  that  Congress  should  neither  forbid  nor  permit 
slavery  in  the  new  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  but 
should  leave  their  people  to  settle  the  matter  (§5B9).  In  1854,  it 
became  neeeaasry  to  form  Territorial  government*  for  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  for  settlemenls  were  spreading  to  that  quarter.  In 
both  of  these  Territories,  Congress  had  "  forever"  forbidden  slavery 
in  1830,  when  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  (§426). 
But  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  other  new  Democratic 


.  it  mid  <if  Che  Americnii  party!    Of  It 
did  It  coma  to  an  "ncl' 
had  thf  l>pmncratlc  party  been  kept  t 
■e  lo  be  orRanlwd  <ii  185t?    WtiaX  bad 
iras  tbe  belief  dI  Douglu! 
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leaders,  thought  that  the  Compromise  of  1850  had  changed  all 
this,  and  that  Congress  was  bound  to  act  in  the  case  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

614.  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  Douglas  therefore  put  into  the 
bill  a  declaration  that  Congress  had  had  no  right  to  forbid  slavery 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1820;  that  slavery  was  now  neither 
forbidden  nor  allowed  in  those  Territories ;  and  that  their  people 
were  to  settle  the  matter.  In  this  form  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
was  passed,  by  the  votes  of  Northern  and  Southern  Democrats  and 
Southern  Whigs,  and  became  law  in  1854.  It  proved  to  be  the 
coming  source  of  danger,,  and  there  was  thereafter  no  more  peace 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  for  it  had  reopened  a  question  which 
had  once  been  settled,  but  which  could  not  now  be  settled  again 
peaceably. 

615.  In  the  North  there  was  more  excitement  and  anger  than 
had  been  caused  by  any  previous  action  of  Congress.  People  were 
reminded  that  slavery  had  been  forbidden  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
as  part  of  a  bargain  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  South,  having  received  its  share  in  the  admission  of 
Missouri,  had  now  broken  its  agreement  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Loui- 
siana purchase.  It  soon  came  to  be  believed  that  Southerners 
cared  less  for  the  Union,  or  for  anything  else,  than  they  did  for 
the  extension  of  slavery ;  and  the  North  began  to  unite  against 
them. 

616.  The  Republican  Party. — At  the  first  election  of  Congress- 
men after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  every  one  in 
the  North  who  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  whether 
he  had  been  called  a  Democrat,  a  Whig,  a  Free-soiler,  or  an 
American,  dropped  his  former  party  and  voted  for  candidates 
opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  At  first  they  were  called 
"  Anti-Nebraska  Men,"  and  under  this  name  thev  elected,  in  the 
autumn  of  1854,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  next  Congress.     Before  the  new  Congress  met,  they  had  taken 


614.  What  declaration  was  put  into  the  bill?  How  was  the  bill  passed?  What 
were  the  consequences? 

615.  What  was  the  feelin^r  in  the  North?  What  bargain  was  referred  to? 
What  was  believed  of  the  South  ? 

616.  What  took  place  at  the  next  election?  What  was  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion? What  was  the  new  party  called?  Who  composed  it?  Did  it  extend  to  the 
Bouth? 
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tbe  name  of  the  Republican  pai'ty,  which  is  still  retained.  The 
memhcrship  of  the  new  party  whs  mainly  of  former  Northern 
WLigB,  with  a  smaller  number  of  former  Democrats.  It  was  con- 
fined to  the  Nortliern  States,  and  had  no  merabcra  in  Southern 
States,  cxeept  in  Missouri,  among  the  German  settlers,  and  in 
western  Vm^inia,  whicii  had  been  largely  settled  by  Ohio  people. 

617.  In  the  Sooth  the  feeling  was  as  much  astonishment  as 
anger.  People  there  were  so  accustomed  to  slavery  that  they 
could  SCO  no  reason  for  this  exuhciiicnt  in  the  North ;  and  they 
concluded  that  it  had  been  contrived  by  new  men,  who  wanted 
only  to  get  into  power.  They  felt  that  the  South  was  attacked 
without  reasdu ;  and  Southerners  of  all  parties  began  to  unite 
against  the  North  as  against  a  common  enemy, 

618.  The  Straggle  for  Kansas  began  at  once.  Money  was 
raised  in  the  Nortli  to  fit  out  parties  of  immigrants,  who  were  to 
settle  Kansas  and  liy  their  votes  make  it  first  a  free  Territory  and 
finally  a  free  State.  In  the  same  way,  Southern  parties  were  fitted 
out  to  take  slaves  to  Kansas,  and  by  their  votes  to  make  it  first  a 
slave  Territory  and  finally  a  slave  State.  In  such  a  struggle  the 
South  was  at  a  diaadvant^re,  for  no  man  liked  to  take  to  Kansas 
his  slaves,  which  had  coat  iiim  money,  under  the  risk  of  losing  bis 
slaves  and  money  if  his  party  shonld  be  beaten.  So  it  happened 
that  the  Southern  parties  were  chiefly  yonng  men,  who  went  to 
Kansas  for  excitement's  sake ;  while  the  Northern  parties  were  real 
settlers,  who  went  to  stay  and  to  make  homes  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  As  very  few  of  the  Southern  parties  took  slaves 
with  them,  one  might  suppose  tliat  there  was  little  or  no  reason 
for  quarrel  between  the  settlers  from  the  two  sections.  Quarrels 
arose  because  tiio  settlers  from  each  section  voted  together  for  one 
object,  claimed  lo  have  won  a  victory,  and  attempted  to  force  tlio 
other  party  to  submit  In  the  end,  the  Northern  immigrants  com- 
pletely outnumbered  their  opponents,  and  made  Kansas  a  free 
State  after  a  five  years'  struggle. 

619.  The  Koad  to  Kansas    from  the  Northern  States   went 


wan  the  rpeline  in  theSoiith'    What  dirt  the  peoplfi  f 
he  eicitemenl  tn  the  Nnrfh!    What  did  Oipv  rtn? 
.  puniw  nf  whIb™  were  romied  )n  the  tw 


FB  Terriloryf    What 


State  setttai^H^J 
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Btraiglit  across  the  slave  Stat*  of  Missouri.  The  people  of  weetern 
Missouri  refused  to  allow  free  State  parlies  to  cross  their  State  into 
KuusHE,  aud  forced  them  to  turn  back.  When  the  firat  election* 
day  came,  parties  of  men  from  Missouri  moved  into  Kansas,  voted, 
and  made  it  a  slave  Territory.  Then  the  free-State  parties  took 
the  roundabout  road  tbrough  Iowa,  entering  Kansas  from  the 
north ;  and  the  struggle  in  the  Territory  itself  hegnn. 

620.  Tbe  Strni^Ie  in  Kansas,  between  free-State  and  slare- 
State  settlers  began,  at  once.  The  Southern  settlers  formed  one 
government,  the  Northern  settlers  formed  another;  aud  each  con- 
sidered the  opposite  party  rebels  t^ainst  a  lawful  governnienL  Aa 
each  side  attenipted  to  put  its  laws  into  execution,  and  was  resisted 
by  force,  the  strngglu  soon  became  an  open  war.  Men  were  shot; 
parties  of  immigrants  were  robbed  and  dispersed ;  and  towns  were 
plundered  and  burned.  Small  armies,  with  cannon,  were  formed 
on  both  sides;  and  the  newspapers  all  over  the  country  were  filled 
with  news  from  Kansas.  The  President  sent  out  one  governor 
after  another;  but  none  of  them  could  do  anything  to  keep  order 
until  the  free-State  settlers  became  so  numerous  that  their  oppo- 
nents gave  up  the  struggle.  Tiiis  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
end  of  this  administration,  about  185S. 

S31.  The  Debates  in  Congress  were  of  the  angriest  sorb 
Duels  were  threatened,  and  many  membci's  regularly  carried  pistols 
or  knives,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  some  of  their  opponents. 
The  Republicans  usually  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while  the  Democrats  controlled  the  Senate;  and  many  laws  failed 
to  be  passed,  for  want  of  agreement  between  the  two  branches  of 
Congress.  Kansas  liad  formed  a  State  government,  forbidding 
slavery,  and  applied  for  admission,  with  the  support  of  the  Repub- 
licans; but  the  Senate  refused  to  admit  her. 

822.  Assanlt  on  Sumner. — Sumner  whs  one  of  the  most. effect- 
ive Republican  speakers  in  Congress;  and  many  of  his  speeches 
were  very  unpleasiint  to  Southern  members.  In  1866,  he  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  which  was  particularly  unpleasant  to  one  of 
the  South  Carolina  Senators.     Thereupon,  the  Senator's  nephew, 

020.  ripnerlbe  the  BtrueKle  In  Kanswi.    How  did  It  endr 

631.  W]intissaii)nrtIie<lphal«s[DCi)nFreaH>  Whydid  many  laws  fall  In  pamf 
Why  viax  »ot  KonBao  admttWd  an  a  RUtef 

m.  What  ia  aald  uf  Bimmer'a  Bpeevliea?    Ot  the  amault  upon  bim?    WhNt  WM 
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Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  South  Carolina  representative,  entered  tbe 
Senate  chnmber,  attaclted  Sumner  unexpectedly,  and  beat  him  vith 
a  clali  so  cruelly  that  Lis  life  wna  deapaired  of.  Tliis  fcandaloas 
afiair  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  for  it  shocked  the  North,  while  it 
was  not  disapproved  at  the  South. 

628.  The  tresldential  Election  in  1856  was  remarliable  for 
the  sudden  increase  of  tbc  new  Republican  party.  The  Denio- 
eriitic  candidates  wore  Jamen  Buchanan  and  John  C.  Breckinridge 
(§626).  The  Republican  candidates  were  John  C.  Fremont,  of 
tialifornia,  and  William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.  The  Ameri- 
can, or  "  Know-Notbing,"  candidates  were  ex-President  Fillmore 
(g  683),  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee.  One  State  (Mary- 
land) voted  for  the  Araerican  candidates  ;  eleven  of  the  free  Sta.tes 
voted  for  the  Republican  candidates;  nnd  Bnchnnan  and  Breckin-  % 
ridge  received  the  votes  of  the  remaining  nineteen  States,  and 
were  elected. 

There  were  S96  electom!  votes:  of  llicse,  Biichnnan  nod  Brecttin- 
ridge  received  174,  Prfimoot  and  Dayton  114,  and  Fillmore  and  Donel- 
son 8  (§298). 

6S4.  The  K«gnlt  of  the  Election  was  anything  but  pleasant 
to  tbe  South.  Up  to  this  time,  no  open  opponent  of  slavery  hftd 
ever  received  the  vote  of  any  Stale  in  a  Presidential  election ;  now 
an  anti-slavery  party,  not  yet  two  years  old,  had  carried  nearly  all 
the  free  States,  and  had  come  dangerously  near  electing  their  can- 
didates. It  is  qnite  certain  that  secession  would  not  have  taken 
place,  even  if  Fremont  and  Dayton  had  been  elected,  for  the  Bouth 
was  not  ready  for  it  But  there  was  already  a  strong  party  of 
secessionists  in  the  South  (|  QST);  and  they  spent  the  next  four 
years  in  trying  to  prepare  the  South  for  secession  in  1860,  if  the 
Kepiiblicans  should  then  caiTy  all  the  free  States  and  elect  their 
caudidates. 

SuTPi.EMENTARY  Questions. 

Location^.— Locale  the  Stale  of  Kansas;  tlie  Stale  of  Nebraska;  the 
Sfale  or  Missouri;  the  Slate  of  Iowa. 

Review. — Give  the  yeitrs  in  which  Pierce's  adminiHtration  b^an 
and  ended.     Tbe  name  of  the  President.     Of  the  Vice-President.     Tito 


jiidldntBB?    Thn  1 

What  wa>  the  result  «f  'he  f\e< 

■14.  What  iHxalclor  thif  r 

Waa  there  any  probability  of  ■ 
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year  of  the  Koszta  case.    Of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.    The  first  year 
of  the  struggle  in  Kansas.     The  year  of  tlie  assault  on  Sumner. 

625.  The  Leading  Events  of  Pierce's  admin istralion  are  as  follows: 

185a-7:  Pierce's  Term  of  office §600 

1853:  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition 601 

The  Koszta  case 605 

1854:  The  Japan  treaty 606 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 614 

1855 :  Kise  of  the  Republican  party 616 

The  struggle  in  Kansas  begun 618 

1856:  Assault  on  Sumner 622 

625.  What  were  the  years  in  which  Pierce's  term  of  office  began  and  ended? 
What  were  the  leading  events  of  1853?    Of  1851?    Of  1855?    Of  1866? 


CHAPTER   XV. 
BDCHANAN-S   ADMINISTRATION :  1857-81. 


auiii,  was  bom  in  1791.  He  be- 
ciiine  a  lawyer,  aait  served  as  a 
RL'tireseDiuiiTe  iu  Congress 
(Democratic).  1821-31;  mimaler 
in  Russia,  18))2-4i  United  States 
Senulor,  lS34r45;  SecreUfy  of 
Slate  under  Polk,  1845-9;  and 
miniblcrlo  Great  Brituin,18S8-6. 
At  tlie  end  of  his  term  of  the 
Presidency,  be  retired  to  his 
Lome  ui  Wlieuiltiud,  near  Lan- 
cneier  Pu.,  wbcru  lie  died  in 
IHSS 

Jolm  C,  BrwUniid^  of 
Eenliicliy  was  boru  in  1821. 
He  litc-ame  slawyer,  and  Berred 
111  Representative  in  Congren 
(nemncrnlic),  1851-5.  He  WM 
clinRcn  V lee-President  atlhean 
<il  35  witen  but  jii!<t  old  enouSi 
for  Hie  office,  nccording  10  the  ra- 
qnirements  nt  tlie  Constilullon. 
H(  was  defeated  in  1860  for  tbfl 
PrcBidency,  was   sent    lo    tiie 

United  States  Senate  in  1861,  nnd  lof'  bia  seal  to  become  n  major. 

general  in  (he  Confederate  army      Tn  ISflS,  lie  resumed  iaw  practice  M 

Iiexington,  Ky.,  and  in  1675  he  died. 

627.  A  Financial  Panic  occurred  in  1867,  bronglit  on  in  |>lrt 

by  too  rapid  liuilding  of  railniada  in  places  where  tliey  did  not  pi^ 
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expcnwB.  Railroads  had  been  built  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  were  hut  few  inhnbilants,  but  where  it  was  hoped  that  the 
railroads  would  bring  settlers.  The  settlers  did  uot  come  rapidly, 
and  the  railroada  did  not  pay  expenses.  Men  who  needed  the 
money  which  they  had  put  into  the  railroads  began  to  offer  their 
shares  at  lower  prices.  As  prices  fell,  others  became  frightened 
and  tried  to  sell ;  and,  just  as  in  1837  (g  497),  a  panic  began.  It 
probably  eaused  more  loss  than  in  1837,  but  the  country  was  now 
BO  much  richer  that  the  loss  was  not  felt  so  terribly. 

688.  The  Mormons  (§  5o7)  had  by  this  time  settled  in  Utah, 
around  Salt  Lake  City,  Here  they  became  more  troublesome  than 
ever,  and  disobeyed  all  the  laws  made  for  them  by  Congress.  In 
1857,  when  the  President  sent  a  new  governor  to  Utah,  he  seot 
body  of  troops  to  enforce  obedience.  The  Mormons  made  ready 
for  resistance,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  troops  out 
plains  ail  through  the  winter.  But  in  the  spring  of  1858  they 
submitted,  and  the  troops  entered  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Mormons,  liowever,  liaTe   never  ceased   lo   I*   Iroublesome. 
They  liuve  gri'ally  incrtosed  in  numlwr,  and  Congress  bus 
ceeded  in  stopping  tUeir  illegal  maniages. 

629.  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  185( 

Minnesota  was  n  part  of  llie  Louisiana  pnrchnse  (^  333);  but  setllement, 
wna  delayed  for  a  long  lime  by  Ihe  riglil  of  Uie  ludi 
1851.  tlie  Indians  gave  up  llieir  Hglits  by 
treaty:  and  selllement  went  on  Willi  sucb 
wonderful  rapidity  thai  in  seven  years  Min 
nesota  wns  populous  enough  for  admiasiou 
as  a  State.  Tlie  popiilsiion  has  iDcretiscd 
from  6,077  in  1850  to  780.807  in  1880.  Tlie 
StnteissofHrnorlli  tbal  its  winters  are  colli, 
but  the  air  is  ceDerally  so  still  ihiit  (be  cold  is 
ensily  eDdurpd.  Agriculture  is  Ihe  principal 
indiislry  of  the  people:  wheal,  Indian  corn, 
and  oats  are  the  leading  crops.  But  there 
are  an  many  rnplds  and  fslls  in  the  rivers  of 
the  Stale,  and  lliese  furnish  Bucli  excellent 
water  power,  that  mBniifnclurea  are  inereaa-  °'""-  ""  """""wt' 

ing.  There  are  nearly  500  flouring-millB  la  the  State  already,  Of  these, 
the  21  "  rnonster  mills"  of  MioneupollB  make  about  live  million  barrels 
of  flour  yearly.  The  principal  cities  are  Minneapolis  and  8t.  Paul  (Ihe 
capital). 
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680.  Oregon  wits  iiaijiiUeU  to  tlie  Union  In  1S5D. 

Tlie  claim  of  tbc  United  8l«lea  to  tlie  Oregon  Couulry  (g  630),  and 
ilB  Eelllemc[]l  b;  treatj  iritb  Great  Brilaia 
(§344),  have  abi^r  beeo  couBiilered,  Emi- 
gratiou  to  tliia  imrt  of  tlie  United  BUktea  in- 
creased after  tbe  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia: nnd  Eonie  gold  was  fuunil  here.  But 
agiHciilttiie  was  xoiiii  found  lo  be  inoreproflt- 
I  iible:  Oregon  wbcnt  in  remarkably  line,  and 
Oregon  liita  become  ii  greiit  wlii'iit  exporting 
Slate.  Tlie  wlieal  region  ie  Ibe  western  pari 
of  llie  State.  Tbe  eaaleru  pnrt  is  dry  and 
barren :  and  Uie  soutbtsastern  pirt  cuntaiuB 
tbe  remarkable- volcnuicrejjiiMi  known  as  tbe 
Lava  Beds  (§  868).  Tbe  caniiiug  of  Columbia 
m...  wr  v,n^ut.n,  Rivcr  sbIdi'iti  IS  nIbo  au  important  industry. 

Tbe  population  Las  iucreaaed  from  13.394  in  1830  to  174,768  in  1880. 

681.  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861. 


Willi  the  es- 


Knuaaa  was  a  part  of  llie  Louisii 
ception  of  the  exlrt-me  snuibwesien  . 
ceded  by  Mexico  (|  552).  TliCBlruggle  wbicb 
atUtadeii  iuflrsl  sciileiuent  baa  already  been 
narrated  (§618).  When  Ihe  struggle  bad 
been  decided  against  slflvery.  Kansas  ma<ie 
repeated  appllcjktiuua  fur  lulmlBsioaasa State; 
but  these  were  always  voleil  down  by  the 
Senale  until  tbc  Btnatora  from  tbe  secedini; 
States  left  Ibeir  seats  early  in  ISSl  (gS63). 
Kansas  was  then  ailmitled.  lis  first  nettle- 
meat  waa  due  lo  tbe  ricbticsa  of  ilssoil,  which 


was  iacrea.sed  much  more  rapidly  when  the  S"i-  ""  Kjnssb. 

Pacific  Railroad  system  was  begun  (§864).  An  important  part  of  it 
passed  tbroiigh  Kansas;  and  il  has  assisted  immiKratioti  into  all  parts  of 
tbe  State  very  materially.  The  population  of  Kansas  has  crown  from 
nolbiug  in  1850  to  996.096  in  1880. 

682,  Tho  Pftpolation  of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of 
1860,  was  31,443,.'i31,  «n  increase  of  over  8,000,000  in  ten  years  ■ 
(§  595).  Ttiis  was  tlio  point  at  which  the  population  of  the  Uniti-d 
States,  which  had  been  nothing  260  years  before  (§34),  at  last 
passed  that  of  the  mother-country;  for  the  population  of  Great 
Briton  and  Ireland  was  but  20,000,000  in  1861.  But  the  increase 
of  population    in  the  United  States  had   now  become  startling. 
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Each  new  cenaos  showed  an  incrcnso  of  about  one  third; 
leaps  grew  longer  as  the  population  grew  larger. 

From  1790  to  1800  this  one-Iliird  increase  was  but  1,400,000;  from   I 
1850  to  1800  it  W.IS  8,350,000.  ' 

833.  The  Cennu  of  1B60  sliowcd  awonderful prosperity.  Railroads  I 
had  iuereased  from  nolliiuu  iu  1830  to  a  lengCb  of  31.000  miles,  built  at 
a  cost  of  neurlf  $1,300,000,000,  almost  aclear  iocrease  of  wealth.  In  mer- 
chant-Tessela,  the  ciiiiotiy  now  stood  nest  to  Great  Britaio.  In  agri- 
ciilluro,  the  pro<hict  was  tar  beyond  llial  of  any  other  country.  The 
largest  crop,  cotton,  made  5,000,000  bales  of  400  pounds  eucli.  All  tlie 
property  of  the  coualry  was  now  roughly  valued  ut  116,000,000,000:  and 
yet  this  was  Ihe  oouutry  on  whose  shoies,  260  years  before,  Oosoold 
could  dod  nothing  but  sussafras  and  a  few  jiall-naked  Indiana  (g 24). 

6S1.  The  Map  of  the  United  States  had  changed  greatly  be- 
tween 1830  and  1860,  parlicularlj  west  of  Pittabui^h  (§4fi8). 
Texas  and  the  great  Pacific  territory  bad  been  added  to  it,  giving 
the  country  an  entirely  new  shape  in  the  far  West  (§  574).  Even 
in  the  East  there  were  in  an  ufae  luring  cities,  like  Lowell  and  Pater- 
which  were  not  on  most  of  the  maps  in  1830,  hut  were  now 
lai^e  cities.  In  the  West,  there  were  so  many  such  cases  that  they 
can  hardly  be  given  here.  In  1830,  the  maps  of  the  United  States 
liad  DO  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  San  Francisco ;  and 
ich  States  as  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  or  Kansas ;  all  these  were 
the  growth  of  thirty  years'  work,  aided  by  Ihe  railroad. 

A  Inble  (Appendix  Y)gives  thegrowtli  of  cities  in  the  United  Slatea; 
and  anotlinr  (Appendix  IV)  the  growth  ot  Slates. 

635.  Mineral  Resources. — Ithad  now  been  found  that  coal  wa»  J 
>t  confined  to  two  or  three  States;  that  there  were  great  beds  of  f 
in  most  of  the  new  States ;  and  that  this  continent  contained  \ 
probably  as  much  coal  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.     Thia  ' 
is  highly  important,  becanse  so  much  work  is  done  nowadays  by 
machinery,  which  needs  coal  to  run  it.     Gold  was  not  confined  to 
California :  in  1 858,  it  was  found  at  Pike's  Peak,  in  Colorado ;  and  it 
has  been  found  since  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Rocky  Monntwns, 
from  Idaho  to  New  Mexico.     In  the  same  year  was  found  a  metal    i 
new  to  the  United  States :  the  Comstock  lode  of  silver  was  dis- 

ar  railroiulF'f    Of  tni>rehanl-Tes«eUt 
Jt  BETicHlCura?    OT  the  rnltnn  cron!    or  [118  pnniwv  ntthp  eonntrvf 

M*.  HowiUdthe  maps  nf  ISflO  compare  wllh  ihoat!  of  IRW?    What  (erritory 
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covered  at  Virginia  City,  in  Nevada;  and  other  niiuos  were  soon 
brought  to  iiglit  Since  then,  it  has  been  found  that  this  Rocky 
Mountdn  region  is  rich  in  almost  every  kind  of  mineral.  In  1659, 
we] la  sunk  near  Titusville,  in  northwcBt«rn  Pcnusylvania,  struck  a 
vast  underground  bed  of  petroleum ;  and  this  at  once  became  a 
new  and  laige  source  of  wealth.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  was  gener- 
ously pouring  wealth  into  the  lap  of  this  fortunate  people. 

Tlie  discoverer  ot  Lhe  Comstock  lode  is  said  lo  have  sold  it  for  a 
few  drinks  of  whiskey  and  a  pony:  it  Lbs  since  produced  more  tliau 
$250,000,000  worlb  of  silver. 

ftS6.  Patentg, — The  industry  and  acuteness  of  the  people  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  were  urged  on  by  the  patent 
system.  Now  that  tlie  country  had  grown  so  populous,  a  patent 
on  a  useful  invention  was  a  source  of  great  weahb,  for  it  gave  the 
inventor  the  profits  from  his  invention  for  a  number  of  years  alt 
over  the  country,  and  also,  by  treaties,  in  foreign  countries.  Thus 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  strongly  to  inventions; 
the  inventions  made  it  easier  to  produce  wealth ;  and  the  new 
wealth  urged  on  further  invention, 

6ST.  American  Literature  had  passed  out  of  its  childhood, 
and  had  grown  into  a  vigorous  life  of  its  own.  The  writers  who 
had  appeared  about  1830  (g  466)  liad  come  to  their  full  powers, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  new  men  were  at  work  with  them. 
Of  these  new  men,  it  is  only  possible  here  to  name  the  historian 
Motley,  the  poet  Lowell,  and  the  philosoplier  Emerson.  Much  of 
the  ability  of  the  country  had  entered  the  work  of  writing  for  the 
newspapers,  which  now  nunibered  over  4,000,  sending  out  nearly 
1,000,000,000  copies  a  year.  A  single  American  magazine  was 
now  Issuing  200,000  copies  a  month. 

838.  Public  Schools  and  Edneatlon. — Public  schools  had  be- 
come a  great  feature  of  the  new  republic,  and  for  good  reasons. 
Immigrants  were  entering  the  country  in  a  great  stream,  and  all 
of  them  who  were  adult  males  were  allowed  to  vote  after  a  short 
residence.  If  they  were  ignorant,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and 
voting  was  Jtsclf  something  of  an  education  for  them ;  but  it  was 


What  In  wlri  oF  newKpaper  wnrkF    OC  one  Aropiiunn  mngMiinel 
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r  the  businesa  of  the  State  to  take  tare  that  their  children  should   I 
}   not  grow  up  ignorant     Thus  a  great  system  of  public  schools  had  ] 
,    grown  up  since  1830  in   every  State,     There   were   now  abont  1 
I    110,000  of  these  in  the  whole  country;  and  in  them  an  army  of  J 
5,000,000  pupils  were  studying  daily  at  the  State's  expense.     In  I 
addition  to  these  there    was  a  great  number  of  private  achoola,  1 
and  nearly  600  colleges.  I 

68».  The  Condition  of  the  Countr;  was  far  different  every-  I 
where  from  its  condition  fifty  years  before.     The  farms  were  cuiti-  I 
vated  far  more   easily   and  profitably    by    improved   machinery,  I 
worked  by  horses  or  by  steam.     New  fertilizers,  such  as  guano,  \ 
were  making  old  farms  produce  more     Log-cabina  and  shantiea 
were  disappearing,  and  comfortable  houses  were  taking  their  place. 
The  houses  contained  comforts  and  conveniences  which  the  richest 
of  men  conld  not  have  bought  fifty  years  before:  gas,  hot-air  fur- 
naces, sewing-machines,  and  inventions  of  every  sort  to  save  labor    i 
or  trouble.     There  were  now  few  villages  so  small  that  they  were    | 
not  near  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph,  by  which  their  people  could  go    ' 
or  send  easily  and  quickly  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

640.  The  CItleB  had  increased  in  comforts  as  well  aa  in  popu- 
lation.     The  dwellinga  hail  grown  larger,  the  stores  richer,  and  the    i 
streets  finer;  and  the  cities  themselves  had  taken  very  niuch  tha    I 
appearance  which  they  still  have,  although  they  have  since  in-    J 
creased  in  size,  and  the  inveiittou  of  elevators  has  caused  the  erec'    I 
tion  of  very  much  loftier  buildings  than  were  possible  in  18A0. 
Great  water-works  brought  pure  water  from  a  distance,  and  dis- 
tributed it  through  the  cities.     Great  parks  were  opened,  aa  breath- 
ing places  for  the  cities :  New  York  City  had  just  opened  the  finest 
of  these,  Central  Park,  and  other  cities  wore  at  work  in  the  same 
direction.     Public  libraries,  like  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York    J 
City,  were  appearing.     Thirty  yeai's  before,  the  "  watchmen"  had 
walked  the  streets  at  night  with  canes  and  lanterns,  and  there  were 
hardly  any  arrangements  to  punish  them  for  going  to  sleep  or 
neglecting  their  duties.     Now  the  new  police  system  had  been  in- 
troduced, with  ofiiccrs  to  manage  it  and  punish  neglect  or  carelcas- 
i  in  the  men. 


t  -In  tbs  comf urfs  of  the  hniweu:  _ 
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This  cit;^  police  system  is  nii  Eiiglisb  idea.  It  was  introduced  in 
LondoD  by  Sir  Hubert  Peel  lu  1829;  uuU  for  Ibis  reasou  tlie  policemen 
were  Ht  first  often  called  "peelers." 

641,  An  Oosan  TelB^aph  to  Great  Britain  was  success fullj  laid  in 
1867,  but  it  fuiled  to  wutk,  anil  aucccsB  was  not  finally  achieved  until 
186S  (§  830). 

Supplement  ART  Qcebtionb. 

Looatiani.— Locate  Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T. :  the  9tate  of  Minnesota; 
Minneapolis.  Mimi.;  St.  Paul,  Miao.;  tlJe  State  of  Oregon:  tbe  Slate 
of  Eansns;  Lawell,  Mass. :  Piilerson.  N.  J.;  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Pik.b'8  Peak,  Col.;  Virgiuia  City,  Nev. ; 
TituBville.  Pa. 

Review. — Give  tbe  years  in  wbicli  Buchanan's  aiiminiatratioD 
begau  and  ended.  Tlie  name  of  the  President.  Of  the  Vioe- President. 
What  was  tbe  year  of  tbe  Mormon  dlfflcuUies  in  Utah?  Name  the 
three  States  aditiiued  during  this  ad  mi  nisi  ration.  Give  tbe  year  in 
which  silver  was  iliscovered  tu  Nevada.  Tbe  year  in  which  petroleum 
was  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Si. AVERT  AND  PoLinoa. 
612.  The  South  had  not  shared  equally  in  the  prosperity 
of  which  the  census  of  18S0  waa 
BO  pleasant  a  picture.  Plenty  of 
money  came  into  the  South  every 
year,  for  its  cotton-crop  of  1880  sold 
for  about  *2  50,000,000 ;  but  the 
money  seemed  to  do  no  good  It 
did  not  build  up  manufactures,  rail- 
roads, colleges,  scliools,  libraries,  or 
the  other  signs  of  growth,  as  in  the 
North.  Lands  were  worth  much 
8  at  the  South  than  at  the  North. 
'  All  the  commerce  was  in  Northern 
vessels;  and  Charleston,  which  in 
1800  was  one  of  the  busiest  seaports 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  now  did  hardly 
any  business  of  its  own.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Southern 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  such 
hTSQ  (.urrr-j  a  State  of  affairs  :  they  were  exceed- 

UI    Ubftt  was  the  flrat  Atlantic  telpernphr 
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ingly  dissalisfiad,  and  sought  long  for  tlic  caase  of  tbeir  UscKward- 

s,  and  the  remedy, 

648.  The  Effects  of  Slarery.^The  cshsc  is  now  seen  by  every 
one  to  have  heen  negro  slavery,  though  the  South  could  not  si 
that  in  1S60.  Slaves  worked  only  because  they  were  made  to  do  , 
80 ;  they  worked  slowly,  carelessly,  and  stupidly,  and  were  tit  for  | 
nothing  better  than  to  hoe  cotton.  Id  factories  or  on  railroads 
tbey  were  of  little  use.  The  rich  whiles  did  not  need  to  work ;,  i 
QDd  the  poor  whites  did  not  wish  to  work,  because  they  had  growni  j 
up  Id  the  belief  that  work  was  a  sign  of  slavery.  Here  was 
real  reason  for  the  backwardness  of  the  South,  compared  with  thei  I 
North,  In  the  North  there  was  a  general  race  for  work,  and  every-  i 
thing  was  in  active  motion.  In  the  South  there  was  no  great  n 
ber  of  persons  who  really  wanted  to  work,  and  everything  stood.  ■ 
still. 

644,  The  Territories.— The  South,  in  1860,  could  only  s 
that  everything  was  going  wrong.  It  was  growing  poorer  as  thei  | 
North  grew  richer,  and  weaker  as  the  North  grew  stronger.  Five  ] 
new  free  States  had  been  admitted  since  Texas,  the  last  slave  State,  | 
had  entered  the  Union ;  a  sixth,  Kansas,  was  demanding  admis- 
aion;  and  others  were  evidently  coming  soon.  Every  new  free  ] 
State  made  the  South  weaker  in  both  branches  of  Congress  (§  524);  , 

Stat^js  are  formed  from  Territories,  the  South  came  to  he-  | 
lieve  that  any  refusal  to  allow  slavery  in  the  Territories  was  intend-  ' 
ed  to  make  the  South  still  weaker. 

645,  The  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States  is  the  body  to  1 
irhich  is  given  the  power  to  decide  whether  the  laws  passed  by  -i 
Congress  are  such  as  the  Constitution  allows  Congress  to  pass, 
'"  284).  If  it  decides  that  the  law  in  question  was  not  permitted'tj 
by  the  Constitution,  the  law  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  will-|l 
not  be  obeyed,  for  the  other  courts  will  not  punish  those  who  dis- 
obey it.     In  1820,  Congress  had  forbidden  slavery  in  the  Louisi-.l 

purchase,  outside  of  Missouri  (§426);  but  for  nearly  fortV" 
years  no  case  had  required  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  whether  . 

641.  What  wag  the  reasnn  of  Ihp  mndJCIon  of  the  Roiith;  What  is  said  at  i 
tiarl  Of  the  twocUssesoI  whitaa!  What  iros  the  dlllei'enae  twtweeu  the  8 
la  the  North! 

■44.  How  was  the  North  sniwinB-  sl.ronKer  in  ConftreBS)  How  was  the  8 
■-  the  Terrilortiw? 
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this  law  of  1820  was  conBtitutional  or  not  Finally,  one  Dred 
Soott,  a  Missouri  slave,  who  had  been  taken  by  his  owner  into  tlie 
territory  in  which  slavery  had  been  forbiiiden,  hrougiit  suit  (o  be 
declared  free.  The  case  came  at  last  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  wasdeeidedin  1857. 

64tt.  The  Dred  Soott  Deciaiou  sustained  tiie  Southern  view  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  negro 
slaves  were  not  considered  i>y  the  Constitution  as  peraoua,  but  as 
property  ;  that  the  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  protect  prop- 
erty ;  that  a  slave-owner  fiad  as  much  right  to  take  his  slaves  as  to 
take  his  cattle  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  the  Territories ;  and 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

It  is  not,  bowever.  easy  to  say  exitctly  what  icas  decided  by  the 
courl,  for  Ihe  juiiges  djfferea  on  almost  every  point. 

847.  Effects  of  the  Decision. — The  Dred  Scott  decision  was 
not  to  end  the  matter,  for  the  North  refused  to  accept  it.  It  was 
believed  there  that  negro  slaves  were  considered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  "  persons  held  to  labor,"  and  not  as  property ;  and  that 
they  were  property  only  by  State  law.  The  only  effects  of  the 
decision  were  to  make  the  South  more  certain  that  it  was  right, 
and  to  make  the  North  exceedingly  angry  with  the  Supreme  Coort 
itself. 

648.  The  Democratic  Party,  up  to  this  time,  had  generally 
controlled  the  Union,  and  the  South  had  generally  controlled  the 
Democratic  party.  Now  most  of  the  Northern  Democrats  begBD 
to  hold  back.  If  they  did  as  Southern  Democrats  wished  them 
to  do,  and  accepted  the  Dred  Scott  deeision,  they  could  not  expect 
to  carry  any  more  elections  in  the  North.  Some  of  them  joined 
the  Republican  party.  Most  of  them,  with  Douglas,  tried  to  show 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  did  not  mean  all  that  the  Southern 
Democrats  said  it  meant.  And  so  the  slavery  question,  which 
had  split  almost  everything  else,  was  now  splitting  tlie  Democratic 
party  also  (§611). 


b  Hide  dfd  the  Dred  Scott  di 
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649.  TbB  Fear  Of  Hegro  Ininrrefltloti  wua  alnaya  dreadful  la  B 
SouLlieruer,  fur  il  mvuiiL  ilm  greaLtst  iif  dungL-L's  1o  bis  wife,  bis  cbildrcD, 
Biid  ull  tlmt  wua  dear  Lu  him.  No  such  inaur ruction  ever  tuok  place,  bul 
tile  people  of  t)ie  Simlb  v/vre  ajwuys  oii);uard  agaiast  il,  day  and  night. 
Firiy  years  Ix-fure,  wben  slavery  wus  but  a  littlB  tbiug,  Juba  Ruudulph 
said  that,  wheu  llie  flre-bell  rang  at  night  in  a  Soulhero  cUy,  every 
molfaer  trembled  for  Lercliildreii.  In  1859.  there  were  4,000,000  si uvua 
in  (lie  3outb,  nud  the  ideu  of  ii  general  inauiiection  wiis  naturally  fU 
more  frigblful. 

660t  John  Brown's  Bxtd. — Jolin  Brown  had  been  one  of  the 
frcu-State  lenders  in  t!ic  Kansas  troubles,  and  had  grown  into  a  re- 
ligioua  fury  against  slavery.     In  1859,  with  a  few  associates,  he 
seized  the  town  of  Harper's  Ferry,  which  contained  the  United 
Stales  arsenal.     He  intended  to  earry  the  arms  off  to  the 
tains  near  by,  and  use  them  to  arm  the  slaves.     The  telegraph  sent 
the  news  through  the  South,  and  for  a  few  days 
followed.      Regular  troops  tinit  Maryland  and  Virginia  militia  soon 
captured  or  shot  tlie  party;   and  Brown   himself,  with  the 
vors,  was  hanged  by  the  State  of  Virginia.     But  the  South  had 
been  too  much  startled  to  be  easily  quieted  ;  an<l  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  of  anger  that  the  "  raid  "  should  have  been  planned 
North. 

(3)  Sectional  Division. 

651.  Sectlomd  DiTlaion. — Slavery  had  by  this  time  set  the  two 

sections,  North  and  South  (§  425),  completely  against  one  another. 
It  had  arrayed  them  in  successive  condict«  with  one  another  until 
there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  from  the  last  and  worst  of  conflicts. 
Men  have  tried  to  find  explanations  of  this  opposition  in  differ- 
ences of  climate,  character,  and  blood ;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
I  these  cases  of  opposition  which  is  not  more  easily  explained  by  the 
treacherous  influences  of  slavery.  If  Southern  leaders  opposed  a 
protective  tariff  (§  443),  it  was  rather  because  slavery  prevented 
manufactures  in  the  South  than  becsuso  they  wore  really  fond 
of  free  trade.  If  they  supported  State  sovereignly  eagerly  (§  486), 
it  was  because  slavery  was  protected  by  State  laws  and  powefj 
: 


I 
I 
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Now  tliiit  slavery  is  out  of  c.vistencc,  there  is  no  more  tbuuglit 
of  sectional  division,  except  when  some  lingering  trace  of  the 
influence  of  the  dead  evil  shows  itself. 

662.  The  FeelinK  in  tbe  South  in  1 860  was  tliat  the  North  had 
not  behaved  in  a  kindly  manner.  Tiio  complainta  were  that  nearly 
all  the  free  States  had  voted  for  candidates  of  their  own  at  the 
last  election ;  that  they  had  resisted  the  Fvigitive-Slave  Law ;  that 
they  had  tried  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Terriloriefi;  that  they  had 
begun  a  struggle  with  the  South  for  the  control  of  Kansas ;  that 
they  had  refused  to  accept  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ;  and  that  they 
had  sent  John  Brown  on  his  raid  against  the  South.  Much  of  tbiB 
was  unjust:  part  of  it  was  true,  for  the  whole  current  of  events, 
and  the  Northern  current  of  feeling,  were  running  hard  against 
slavery,  which  the  South  defended.  But  it  was  not  yet  believed 
in  the  South  that  these  complainta  were  enough  to  justify  war. 

ftS8.  The  Feeling  In  the  North.— People  in  the  North  were 
generally  too  busy  to  lay  any  [ilans  against  slavery.  The  Aboli- 
tjonists  (§  470)  had  long  desired  that  the  slave-holding  States 
should  secede  and  rid  the  country  of  the  guilt  of  slavery  ;  bnt  the 
Abolitionists  were  still  very  few  in  number.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Northern  people  liad  gradually  come  to  believe  that  the  Sonth 
liked  slavery  altogether  too  well ;  but  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  the  Southern  States  to  regulate  the  matter  for  themselves. 
Their  principal  complaint  had  been  that  the  solemn  agreement, 
called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  been  broken  (§614);  but 
this  Lad  failed  to  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories,  for  Kansas  was 
now  as  good  as  a  free  State.  The  only  remaining  grievance  vas 
the  Dred  Scott  decision :  if  it  was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Con- 
gress was  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories.  This  was  what  most 
of  the  Southern  leaders  now  demanded,  and  what  the  Northern 
people  would  certainly  never  consent  to  do. 

654.  Parties  In  1660.— The  Democratic  party,  in  186U,  split 
into  a  Northern  and  n  Southern  section  ;  and  the  Hepublican  p 

BbS.  WbaCwosLbe  reeUngflf  Che  aouUi  Id  1860r    What  complalntg  ai«H 
tlonwis    Were  ther  ]ii"' or  unlusl*    WerelheT  onouith  inoaiiBe  war?  ; 

MS.  Wan  the  North  plottlna:  amloBt  hIbtbit!  What  in  naid  of  the  AV 
istfiT  What  was  the  feellnir  or  (heHarChern  peapleT  What  hod  been  iMira 
paJ  complaint!    What  wa«  their  on'"  ~~-i"<~~  ~rf™..~.. 
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and  the  furnier  Ameiican  party  also  maJe  nominatinn^. 
election  there  were  (has  at  wock  four  partius,  as  folloivs  ; 

(n)  The  R«pnblicaii  Party  nominated  Abraham  Liticoin 
(§  067),  and  Hitniiibal  Uamliii,  of  Maine,  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Tboir  "  philform,"  or  declaration  of  principles,  de- 
clared that  it  WHS  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  forbid 
slavery  in  the  Territories. 

(A)  The  Southern  Demoorats  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge 
(§626),  and  Joseph  Lario,  of  Oregon.  Their  platform  declared 
that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  wiienevcr  a  slave-owner  took  his  slaves  thither. 

(e)  The  Northern  Democrats  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  and  Heracliel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia.  Their  platform 
declared  that  they  still  believed  that  the  people  of  each  Territory 
ought  to  control  the  matter  of  slavery  in  that  Territory ;  but  that 
they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  t!ie  Supreme  ConrL 

(rf)  The  Amerloan  Party  nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
and  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Their  platform  declared 
that  they  wished  only  for  "  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws."  This  was  not  intended  to  mean  much, 
except  that  its  Southern  supporters  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war  in 
defence  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  wanted  the  slavery  qnes. 
tion  dropped  out  of  politics. 

66S.  The  Presidential  Eteotion  in  18G0  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  Republicans.  No  candidates  received  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote;  but  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  who  received  the  largest 
popular  vote,  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  were 
elected  (§398). 

Lincoln  ami  Hamlin  received  180  electoni!  votes:  BrockinridEo  and 
L'lne,  73;  Bell  and  Everett,  89;  mid  Dntiglaa  and  JohnBon,  13.     Don 
l:w   received  Hie  aeit  largest  popular  vnie  lo  Lincoln   " 

MisHOuri  and  three  elecr.oml  votes  ill  New  Jersey.     L'... 

the  electoral  voles  of  the  fi'ee  Sinter,  except  those  of  New  Jersey,  coat 
for  Douglas.  Bell  carried  Virginia.  Keiitncky,  and  Tennessee;  and 
Breckinridge  all  the  other  slave  tjtates  Ihan  Ibose  three  and  Missouri. 
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(*) 

666.  Sontb  Carotlnft  seems  to  have  been  the  only  SoutherD  ' 
tato  which  was  really  adxioiia  to  escape  from  the  Uiiioiii  Ab  booB 
I  Linoolu'i*  election  wan  iiiailc  ceruiu,  this  State  called  a  Btate  ' 


convcDtion  nhn,h  [ns'^i  d  an  on 
20,  I860  It  declared  that  the  Ui 
other  States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


ice  of  fpccfsion  '  December 
hetwecn  Soiith  Carolina  andJ 


V  independent     Thtl 

iisidered  arightof  thol 
;  but  in  other  State 
a  to  have  wished  t 


at  an  end     and  that  South  Caroli 
State  also  made  ready  for  ' 
8S7.  The  Seoesslonlsts. 

States  by  most  of  the  Southern  States  (§ 
than  South  Carolina  the  people  do  not 
leave  the  Union.  They  did  not  wish  to  secede,  though  the 
lieved  in  their  right  to  do  so.  But  there  was  a  class  of  seoei 
ists  in  every  Southern  State  who  wished  to  try  it  at  once,  for 
knew  that  in  a  few  years  the  North  would  be  ho  inucli  stronj_ 
that  it  would  he  altogether  impossihie  to  secede,  and  ihe  right 
secession  would  be  gone  forever.  They  were  not  a  majority, 
were  active 

asa.  What  la  said  otSatithCamlIn&<    Of  ituState  conveuCioii!    Wliat  did  tl 
ordlnanw  nf  Beoeeainn  dBclttref    Whal  bI«b  whh  done! 

flSl.  Wbat  vaa  the  feelJnK  in  other  Riate«<    What  waa  tbe  leeliDS  of  the  *c 
BloDlBtsT    What  1b  said  ot  Clieir : ■- 


ARaVMENT^  FOR  SBCESSIOK. 


^H  ft9S.  ArKamentB  for  Secession. — In  other  States  than  South 
^^K  Carolina  tlie  seoesaiouista  usually  urged  two  aryumeuta  tor  aeces- 
^H  aioTi.  The  first  waa  that  It  would  lie  disgraceful  to  leave  South 
^K'Carolina  to  ataud  alone,  and  that  th  oth  1  btates  ought  to 
^F  tupport  her.  Their  second  and  stron  a  gu  t  was  that  Ihcy 
did  not  intend  to  leave  the  Union  alt  g  tl       b  t  tl  at  thej        ' ' 


1 


They  argue 


"make  hetter  terms  out  of  the  Uui  u  than 

that  the  North  was  growing  very     t    n         d 

vury  much  opposed  to  slavery  and  to  th    S  uti 

that  now  was  the  time  to  aecodc  and  compel  the 

North  to  give  security  for  future  good  heliavior ; 

and  that  then  all  the  States  could  come  quietly 

and  kindly  hack  to  the  Union.     The  real  aeces- 

eionista  never  intended  to  follow  out  any  such 

plan :  they  only  wished  to  persuade  the  voters 

to  call   State    conventions,  whose  action  would 

bind  the  State. 

059.    Xke   Other    Boutliern    Stal«B. — In    six   other    Southern  ^ 

States,  the  ai^umenl  above  given  induced  a  majority  of  the  voters   I 

to  elect  State  conventions,  which   passed  ordinances  of  scccasioD. 

In  this  manner  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,    I 

and  Louisiana  aeceded  in  January,  1861 ;  and  Texas  did  the  same  ] 

in  February.     This  was  the  tirst  "  area  of  Secession  ;" 

Bial«d  of  the  seven  cotton  States,  those  lying  south  of  North  Caro-  j 

Una,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas. 

Secession  did  not  slop  here.    Four  olber  slave  States  seceded  lalw  1 

in  tlje  year,  bul  for  a  diffiTeiil  reason  (§671).  * 

660,  The  Conrederate  States. — The  secessionists  had  the  game    ' 

in  their  own  hands  when  tliey  obtained  control  of  the  State  t 

ventions;  and  Ihey  at  once  went  on  to  do  what  they  had  intended 

to  do  from  the  beginning.     Without  asking  any  permission  from 

the  voters,  the  State  conventions  sent  delegates  to  Montgomery,  in 
I  Alabama,  and  the  delegates  there  formed  a  new  government  under 
I  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,     They  elected 


snl  nf  the  neaeanionlals!    The  i 
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Jefferson  Davie  and  Alexander  11.  Stuphens  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  adopted  a  constitutioii  and  flag,  both  mncii  like  those 
of  the  United  States;  and  took  steps  to  form  an  army  and  navy. 

C61.  Jeffanon  Il»Ti«  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1808.  He  graduated 
at  West  Foiut  in  m2H,  but  aoou  reBi»ned  and  became  n  col  Ion -planter  in 
Mississippi.  Ue  commanded  uHissisaippi  riSe-rugirnentiu  the  Mexican 
war,  andservedaa  United  Stales Seiiii lor  (Democraiic),  1847-51  and  1B57- 
Sl,and  as  Secretary  of  War  under  Pierce,  1853-7.  In  18CS,  lie  was  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  far  two  yeare.  but  was  released  en  ball  and  liaa 
never  been  Itied.     He  is  still  living  (1885)  in  Ml^Uelppi. 


I.  Stspheni,  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  1812.  ITc  became  a 
lawyer,  and  served  aa  a  Representative  in  Congress  (Whig,  and,  afler 
1850,  Democratic,  g5B4),  1843-59,  He  served  again  na  BepreaentativB 
ill  Congreas  (Democratic),  1877-82,  was  elected  governor  of  Gpnr^ia  in 
1889,  and  died  in  1883.  He  opposed  seceasion  Jieartily  in  1860,  nntil 
Georgia  aeceded,  and  then  "  went  witb  his  Stale."  In  person,  he  was 
always  weak  and  excessively  lliin;  in  bia  later  years,  be  went  eveiy. 
where  in  a  wheeled  chair.  His  mental  vigor,  however,  was  unatialed  iiu- 
lil  his  death. 

882.  The  Doctrine  of  Stjite  SoTereiffnty  had  tlina  put  every 
man  in  the  South  ou  the  wrong  side,  and  licpt  him  there.  South- 
ern voters  liad  given  their  State  conventions  power  to  apeak  for 
their  States ;  and,  even  when  the  whole  purpose  of  the  secessionists 
became  plain,  the  voters  felt  bound  to  "  follow  their  State  "  (g  486). 
Thus  the  voters  of  six  States,  without  their  having  a  word  to  say 
in  the  matter,  were  made  aulijoets  of  an  illegal  government;  and 


aOS.  What  was  tho  sffeci 
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they  were  thus  fraudulently  bound  to  defend  it,  though  it  could 
only  exist  by  warring  on  t!ie  United  States. 

Stephens,  for  eiample,  was  making  honest  and  bearly  speeches    ! 
BgaiuBt  Bccei«Bioa  niuety  days  befoie  Le  was  eleeled  Vice-Pivsideut  of 
the  Confederate  Stales;  but  he  fett  bound  to  "  follow  his  Slate"  when  it    { 
Keceded, 

603.  Affairs  in  the  South  wcro  tiU  in  favor  of  the  s 
iats.  Even  bcforo  the  dilfuruiit  States  seceded,  their  ftuthorities  I 
Hcized  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  ships,  custom-hoiisca,  n 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States.  Wherever  there 
any  United  States  soldiers,  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to 
surrender.  As  soon  as  a  State  seceded,  its  citizens  who  were  i 
the  service  of  the  United  States  resigned  tlicir  commissions,  and 
took  8er\'ice,  first  under  the  State,  and  then  under  the  Confeder- 
acy. Within  sixty  days  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was 
paralyzed  in  seven  States  of  the  Union. 

Officers  of  the  army  from  seceding  States  generally  resigned :  a  few, 
like  ScnlttgseS),  held  to  tlie  Union.  Officers  in  the  navy  did  not  so 
generally  go  nilb  their  States:  some  of  -the  fnremost  naval  officera  of 
tlie  Urdieif  States,  like  Farntgut.  were  Southernera.  Thus,  tit  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  forls  al  Port  Royal,  iu  Bomb  Carolina  (§085).  two  of 
the  gunboat- captains  were  South  Carolinians:  and  one  of  Ihem,  Captain 
Draylou,  was  firing  on  his  own  brother,  who  rnnimanded  ilie  forts. 
Senators  and  Hepreaenlntives.  except  Andrew  Johnson,  Scnnlor  from 
Tennessee  (^  826).  from  seceding  Slates  resigned  and  went  Lome.  Two 
of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  were  from  seceding  States;  but  Ibey  held 
to  the  Union,  and  gave  no  oounlenance  to  aecession. 

6S4.  Fort  Snmter. — In  all  the  South  there  were  only  saved 
the  forts  near  Key  West,  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  and  Fort 
Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor.  Early  in  1861,  the  South  Carolina 
authorities  began  to  build  forts  and  batteries  to  attack  Fort  Sura- 
d  when  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  was  sent  to  carry 
inppHes  to  it,  in  January,  they  fired  on  her  and  drove  her  back. 
s  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  end  of  Buchanan's  term  of 
;e,  in  March,  1861:  Major  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Sum- 
was  not  allowed  by  his  government  to  fire  on  the  forts  around 
I  Mm,  and  they  did  not  allow  supplies  to  bo  brought  to  him  by 
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fi65.  The  Federal  Policj-.^Tlio  Federal  Government  did  noth- 
ing. Congress  waa  in  session  during  tlic  secession  winter ;  but  it 
epeot  its  time  in  talking  aliout  new  proposals  for  compromise.  The 
President  was  anxious  to  do  nothing  except  to  keep  the  peace  until 
the  end  of  his  tienii.  The  departments  at  Washington  contained 
many  clerks  who  were  secession ists,  and  who  gave  early  and  useful 
itiformatioii  to  the  Sonthern  leaders.  Seven  States  had  wiped  out 
the  authority  of  the  government  within  their  limits,  and  had  formed 
a  new  goTemment  of  their  own.  Between  them  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  a  wall  of  border  States,  not  willing  to  secede,  and 
yet  not  willing  to  see  the  seceding  States  brought  bact  into  the 
Union  by  force  (|fi74).  AfEairs  were  in  this  dismal  condition  when 
Buchanan's  term  ended,  and  Lincoln  was  inaagarated,  March  4, 1 861. 
666.  Ths  Leading  ETSntinf  Buchannn'eadmiuistrstioQ  were  as  follows: 

1857-61:  Budranan'a  Term §828 

1857:  Dred  Scott  decision 646 

Panic  of  1857 637 

Fiisl  Atlaiilic  telegraph S41 

Mormon  troubles S28 

185S:  Minnesota  admitted 639 

Gold  discovered  in  Colorado 636 

Silver  discovered  In  Nevada 63S 

1859 :  Oregon  adraitled 680 

Petroleum  discovered  in  Pennsylvania 635 

John  Brown's  "  raid" 650 

1860:  Lineolu  elected  President 655 

South  Carolina  secedes  (December  30} 666 

1861:  Six  oilier  States  secede 669 

B\.eameT  Star  of  the  Ifeti  fired  on  (January  9)....     664 

Tlie  Confederate  States  fiirmed  (Febniary  4) 660 

E^ansas  admitted 681 

BuPPI-BMENTAnY   QOESTIOBH. 

iMfttioM.— (Cleneral  map,  S  667.>^L'icate  Harper's  Perry,  W.  Va. 
the  State  of  Soutli  Cnrolimi;  Mississippi;  Aiabnmn;  Floridii;  Georjria 
Louisiana;  Texas;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Key  West,  Fla. ;  Pensacola,  Pla, 
Churl  eston,  B.  C, 

Review.— Give  the  year  of  the  Dred  Scnit  decision. 
Brown's  "  raid  "  Name  the  four  candidates  for  Pitsiiient  in 
suceesaful  candidate.  What  waa  the  platform  of  bis  piiriy. 
year  o(  Ibe  secessinn  of  Soutli  Carolina.    Of  iLe    ~ 
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LINCOLN'S   ADMINISTRATION:  1861-65. 
I  LiHCOLH.  111..  Pre^dent.    Hahnibal  Hahun,  Me.,  Vice-n 


r  Ev. 


'  I8( 


66T.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  tlie  centra)  figure  of  tl 
Ktnliicby,  Februarj  13,  1809,  of  poor  parenia,  be  e 
h.  loiliana,  and  thence  lo  llliroia,  wliere  lie  foiinii  w 
niil-aplilter.  and  Mississippi  boatman.  By  hard  wor 
■diiCHted^  himself,  became  n  iawyer,  njid  served  a 


J  period.  Born  in 
ligraled  willi  Iheui 
rk  na  a  farin-bimd, 

Representative  in 


CoDgi'ess  (Wliig),  1847-49.  In  18M,  be  bad  become  kiic 
llie  ablest  men  in  Illinois,  and  was  nomlnaled  by  Ibe  Itupublicnns  for 
United  Slates  Seniitnr  against  Doiiglasi  and,  tbongli  Illinois  was  tiicn  a 
Demncralic  State.  Douglas  barely  eaciipeil  defeat.  Lincoln  was  atill 
little  known  outside  of  Illinois;  and,  wliea  lie  was  eli'Cled  pR'sident  in 
1860,  there  was  a  very  wide  belief  in  the  North  Ihiit  the  "  rail-spliller" 
WHS  a  wild,  reckless,  and  dangerous  man  In  llic  South,  it  was  even 
rrpiirled  that  he  whs  a  mulatto  (and  Hamlin  n  full -blooded  negro), 
elected  aa  an  insult  to  Smilliernera.  The  people  of  hoili  Fcclions  learned 
to  know  liim  Iwtler  liefoi-c  his  deatli  in  1805  (g  811).  His  best-known 
writings  are  tlie  Emancipalion  Pioclaniation  anil  tiie  Qeltjaburgh 
Address. 

688.  The  New  AdminlstratlDn  began  under  every  sort  of  diffi- 
culty. The  seven  Gulf,  or  cotton,  States  were  altogetlier  hostile. 
Tlie  slave  States  north  of  them  were  opposed  to  forcing  the  seceded 
States  to  return.  Nobody  felt  (juito  certain  that  even  the  Northern 
States  would  go  to  war  to  preserve  the  Union.  President  Lincoln 
and  his  Cabinet  were  all  new  men  who  were  without  experience  in 
managing  the  Federal  Govoriiraent;  and  this  general  uncertainty 
added  greatly  to  their  difficulties. 

,  Port  SnmteF  (§  693)  was  almost  ready  to  s 
Ijincoln  became  President,   March   4,  1B6I,  for  ita  garrison  had 
hardly  any  provisions  left.     Early  in  April,  the  President  ordered 
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a  fleet  to  leave  New  York  for  Cliarleston,  earning  pr-t  visions  for 
the  fort.  As  soon  as  thia  became  known,  llie  Confeduiato  batteries 
were  ordered  to  attack  the  fort.  After  a  heavy  fire  of  thirty  hours, 
the  amraunition  in  the  fort  was  almost  exhausted,  and  its  wooden 
buildings  were  on  fire;  and  Major  Anderson  suri'endered  the  fort 
and  garrison  with  the  honors  of  war  (April  13),  The  fleet  returned 
to  tlte  North,  having  been  unable  to  give  any  asKiatance. 

No  one  was  killed  on  eillier  side  during  the  fire;  but  one  Federal 
soldier  was  killtd.  and  scverid  wounded,  by  ilic  explosion  iif  a  gun  wiiU 

li  Ibc  gtirrlsou  was  sululing  iLe  liiig  btlore  leaving  for  New  York. 


870.  In  the  North  and  West,  tin,  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter 7'"'sed  surh  in  intLntt  ixtittiiicnt  as  had  not  been  known  there 
since  the  Revolution  affainsi  Groat  Britain  Political  difiorenccs 
were  dropped  and  the  whole  people  was  united  in  support  of  the 
government  Whm  the  President  cdled  for  75,000  volunteer 
soldiers  (April  15),  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  four  times  as  many 
were  offered.  Money  and  help  of  every  kind  were  offered  in  great 
abundance  by  States  and  private  persons;  and  every  effort  was 
ujflde  to  put  the  eity  of  Washington,  the  national  capital,  into  a 
condition  ot  security. 

671.  Washln^n  was  at  first  a  very  unsafe  place  for  the  gov- 
ernment, for  it  was  so  near  the  ronfcdcrate  States  tJiat  it  was  ex- 
posed to  immediate  attack.     Soldiers  at  tiiii  i    liegan  to  gather  for 
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its  defeDce.  To  roach  it,  tlicy  hud  to  pass  through  Baltimore, 
where  the  secession ist'i  were  theu  s'ery  strong,  Here,  in  a  street^ 
tight  between  a  Massachusetts  regiment  and  the  tnob  which  was 
trying  to  stop  its  march,  the  first  blood  of  tlic  war  was  shed  on 
April  19,  tbe  anniveraary  of  the  fight  at  Lexington  (§184).  Other 
regiments  passed  by  water  from  Havre  do  Grace  on  the  Suaqnehan- 
nah  through  Annapolis,  and  Washington  was  soon  made  secure. 

8!8.  In  the  Sootb  tlie  excitement  was  as  great  as  in  the 
North,  and  the  people  wiTe  now  as  much  united.  Even  those  who 
had  not  wished  to  sccedo  did  not  believe  thai  the  government  had 
anyright  to  force  the  seceding  Slates  baci;  into  the  Union.  When 
the  Confederate  Government  called  for  35,U0U  volunteer  soldiers, 
several  times  the  nnmber  were  offered. 

678.  Civil  Wu-  had  fairly  began.  Frcsidont  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Sonthcrn  ports ;  that  is,  he  forbade  all 
vessels  to  enter  or  leave  them,  or  to  engage  in  commerce  with  tliom. 
The  Confederate  Government  then  issued  "  letters  of  miirqnc," 
that  is,  poriiiiasion  to  private  persons  to  capture  niorcbant^vi«8el8 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  the  Confederate  Congress  de- 
clared war  gainst  the  United  States.  There  was  thus  n  difference 
between  the  parties  to  the  war.  The  Confederal!!  States  claimed 
to  bo  an  independent  nation,  at  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  Government  refused  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  or  to  consider  its  people  as  an}^hing 
else  than  rebellions  citizens. 

Tlic  UnUeil  Slates  aoverjiment  had  at  first  liut  tlirce  vessels  with 
wLioli  Lu  etifarce  llie  block:ule;  but  others  were  ripidly  liixiirlit  orliuilt, 
and  llie  navy  soon  became  very  hirge  <^  831).  Other  calls  were  iumIb 
fnr  Boliliers.  an'I  before  July  SOO.OUO  men  were  under  itrnis. 

671.  The  Border  States,  between  the  Gulf  States  and  the  free 
States,  did  not  desire  to  secede  \  hnt  they  generally  believed  that 
the  Gulf  States  had  a  right  to  secede  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  force 
them  back  into  the  Union.     When  they  received  President  Lin- 


eze.  Wli&t  WON  the  fwlmg  Id  theSoutb!    What  la  ehM  at  th<^  Confederate  n 

673.  What  is  said  of  war?    0[  the  hlockade*    Of  Ip.tlem  nf  inarqiipr    Whatd 
the  Confederate  States  claim  to  her    Hoif  did  the  Uniteii  StHIes  GoTernnieiit  t 
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8  call  for  volunteers  to  force  the  secuding  States  back  into  the 

southern  row  of  border  States,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 

,  and  Arkansas,  refuseU  to  obey   it,  seceded  theniselvca,  aud 

I  the  Confederacy.     In  the  northern  row  of  border  States, 

y  Vlrgiuia  seceded.    There  were  niuDy  secessioniflta  in  Maryland, 

mtucky,  and  Missouri;  but  the  Union  men  were  in  the  iniijority, 

lod  held  their  Slates  to  the  snpport  of  the  govemmenl.     In  Dela- 

e  there  were  hardly  any  secessionists:  in  all  the  other  bordcf 

5  there  were  many  persons  who  went  into  the  Confederate 

Id  KeoLueky  Ilie  Stale  ofQcers  iit  Hi-st  tried  lo  be  iieulml,  but  the 
people  forced  Lliem  to  supjiort  llic  ^'ovvrument.  lu  Missouri  the  Blate 
officers  were  open  ncccssIduisIs,  but  the  Union  mnjorily  of  the  people 
rose  in  arms,  ami,  nller  some  biiril  flgliting.  diiive  Ilicm  nut  of  the  State. 
The  people  oE  tlie  wl-sIitii  imrt  of  Virgiiiiii  refused  l«  n-cigiiizu  Ibe 
iecessioD  of  tbtir  Btiile,  mid  formed  a  sepiinitc  Slate,  under  Ibo  name  of 
West  Virginia  (g  757). 

67fi.  Foreign  Nations  gencDilly  considered    it  iinpossii>le  for  j 

lO  United  States  to  put  down  so  extensive  a  rebellion,  and  believed 

that  there  would  in  fninre  l>e  two  nations  where  tlie  United  States   i 

had  been.     Tlicy  ivei-e  not  yet  inclined  to  recognize  the  Confede- 

rste  Sttvtes  as  un  indc'pcndent  nation,  for  it  was  known  that  the 

United  States  would  declare  war  against  any  nation  which  should 

Instead  of  doing  so,  they  declared  the  Confederate  States 

belligerent  power,  tliat  is,  a  power  entitled  to  make  war  and  have 

-vessels.     This  gave   Confederate   crniscrs  the    right  to  take    | 
refuge  in  foreign  harbors.      These  vessels  at  first  escaped  from    i 
Sonthem  ports  through  the  blockade,  but  were  not  very  successful,    i 
Little  damage  was  done  to  American  conimorre  until  Confederate 
agents  began  secretly  to  build  swift  vessels  in  Great  Britain  (§  727), 

Great  Britain  recognized  the  ConfiMiemte  filntes  as  belligerunts  in 
May,  1861,  nnd  oilier  uiilions  foHi^weil  tlie  exnmple  at  once. 

078.  The  Confederate  SUtes,  in  June,  1861,  were  eleven  in   , 
number:  Virginia,  North  Caroliuii,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida,   Alabama,    Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,   LouiHinuu,  and  | 
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L 


a  d   they 
w  li    ily  bii  d  ng 

forts  along  the  coast 
of    tlie    Atlantic    and 
I  viBBiNii.  the   Gulf    of    Mexict^ 

for   protection   agalust  the    blockading  ticcts.     The    whole  Con- 
federacy was  lliHB  soon  suri-oiinded  by  a  Hue  of  defences. 

877.  The  Federal  Troops  were  at  first  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  General  Scott  {§  562).  Tlicy  held  the  eastern  side  of  tlie 
Potomac,  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  tliat  small 
part  of  the  western  side  whieii  is  directly  opposite  Washington, 
Of  the  other  parts  of  the  exposed  country  they  attempted  only  to 
hold  Kentucky  and  Missouri  until  the  new  soldiers  shoidd  be 
trained  and  formed  into  armies.  lu  this  they  were  sncccaafuL 
The  armies  wore  formed  and  placed;  and,  within  three  months 
after  the  surrender  of  Foi-t  Siuiiter,  the  people  of  eleven  States, 

uudsd  tbe  ConMS- 
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9,000,000  ill  number,  i 


GEORGE  B.  UvCLELLAJf. 


i  surrounded  by  a  line  of  hostile  fleota 
er  broken  until  the  end  of  tbe  war. 


Darin;;  [Lese  Ihree  mouLbs,  while  the  two  lines  were  scllUng  down 
into  llieir  pittcea,  lliero  wiis  conBlant  aklrniisliini;  fnini  Virginia  to  M'a- 
aouri.  Tlie  mast  important  conflict  of  litis  klnuwas  at  Big  ISetliel,  neat 
Fortress  Monroe  (Juue  10),  in  which  tho  Union  forces  were  defeated. 

678.  Weat  Tlrglnla Serious  fighting  began  early  in  July,  in 

West  Vir^'inia,  where  General  Gfeorge  B.  McCle]l»n  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  with  a  force  of  Ohio  troops.  He  first  socurod  the 
country  idong  the  river,  and  then  moved  into  the  mountains  between 
eastern  ind  western  Vimiuia.  Here  be  beat  the  eneiu)  in  iho  bat- 
tle of  Ri  h  McuntaiQ  and  in  several  thi.r  lattl  s  and  l(.f  re  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  Confederates  were  driven  out  of  West  Vii^ 
ginia.  In  September,  the  Confederate  General  Robert  R  Loe 
atteinptt,d  to  retonqncr  the  lost  ground  but  bo  was  beaten  back  by 
M'-Clellans  successor  (jcnerd  Rjaeeran-i 

era  Oeoige  B  HBClellaD  »  is  b  rn  in  renn^jlvnn  in  1830  and 
gradiii  d  a  Wtst  P)iil  in 
1846  He  becan  c  a  caploin 
in  tbe  Mex  can  war  1  ut  dur 
ing  tl  e  peace  wliicii  followed 
il  left  the  army  and  engaged 
in  tbe  management  o[  rail 
roads  He  took  cl  ni  "c  of 
the  Obio  vol  utters  in  1861 
and  became  a  maj  rgencinl 
in  tbe  IlDittd  Stiua  army 
He  nns  the  DLmocri  ttc  canai 
dale  (or  Piesideul  in  1861 
hut  WOB  defeatid  (i;T97)  He 
was  governor  of  New  Jeraci 
18TS-81  and  1b  slill  living 
(1885) 

680.  Con^preM  met  July 
4,  having    been    called  to- 
gether in  special  session  by    '-' 
tbe  President.     It  voted  to 

consider  nothing  but  war  bnainess,  appropriated  i85OU,O00,O0O  for 
war  expenses,  aatborized  t!ie  President  to  call  out  fiOO,000  volun- 
teers, and  gave  him  a!l  necessary  powers  to  carry  on  the  war. 

678.  WhoredMaerlouiiflKhtlngbBglD!  Describe  MoClellon'* operations.   IiCe'B 
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681.  Bull  Biu. — Tlio  succesaea  in  West  Virginia  made  the 
Northern  p^^ople  anxious  for  an  attack  on  Richmond,  and  Scott 
gave  an  unwilling  conacnL  Tho  overland  road  from  Wushington 
to  Richmond  is  crossed,  ahotit  35  miles  from  Wasliinifton,  by  a 
little  streana  called  Bull  Run.  Uure  the  Cunfederato  army  was 
posted  at  Manassas  Junction,  nndcr  General  P.  G.  T.  Dcaurogard, 
The  advancing  Union  army,  under  General  Irwin  McDowell, 
reached  Bull  Run  (July  21),  forced  its  way  across  the  stream,  and 
defeated  a  great  part  of  Beauregard's  army.  In  the  afternoon, 
before  the  battio  was  decided,  the  Confederate  General  Joseph  E, 
Johnston  brought  up  a  fresh  array  from  the  Shenhndoali  valley. 
The  half-drilled  Union  army  became  panic- stricken,  and  fled  in 
wild  disorder  to  Washington.  The  enemy  was  in  no  condition  to 
pursne. 

Tlie  forces  were  at  first  iibnut  equal,  80,000  on  each  aide.  Joljnaton 
brought  in  about  10,000  fresh  men  in  his  army.  The  OonfL-iIuraU)  loss 
was  S,000i  the  Unlnu  loss.  3,000. 

683.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac On  the  day  after  the  battle 

of  Bull  Hun,  General  McClcllan  wns  called  frora  West  Virginia  to 
command  the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  In  Xovcraher,  Scott  was 
compelled  hy  old  age  to  give  up  to  him  the  comraand  of  all  the 
Union  artiiiL's,  He  sot  to  work  to  drill  and  organize  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  it  numbered  150,000 
well-trained  soldiers.  No  general  advance  was  attempted,  but  the 
Confederate  line  was  gradually  pui^hed  back  from  near  Waahiugtoii 
to  its  first  position  near  Bull  Run,  The  Confederate  armies  in 
Virginia  were  also  increased  and  drilled.  Both  armies  were  bimly 
fortifying  their  capitala,  so  that  Richmond  an3  Washington  were 
soon  surrounded  by  long  linos  of  forts,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon. 

683.  Ball's  Bloff.— In  October  a  part  of  the  Union  forces, 
2,000  in  number,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Bull's  Bluff,  between 
Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry.  They  were  cut  off  by  a  heavier 
force  of  the  enemy  and  defeated. 


mi.  n^T  waa  ttie  acliann-  on  RIcliinond  made?  niipre  wok  : 
a-  the  nosttlon  of  tlin  ConfPilemte  army!  Dew-rlhp  the  advar 
rmr     Thourriyol  nf  JohnBltm.    ThepHnlct&nd  der^at  of  thoUnI 

flSS.  Who  took  oominand  of  the  Union  armyf  What  did  ha  d 
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flSS.  G\fe.  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Daira  Blufl. 
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^M        684.  In  MisBonrl,  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  at  fii'at  in  com- 
^Hmaud  of  tlie  Union  foi'cea.     He  was  an  energetic  and  able  officer, 
^^Hnd  soon  controlled  all  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the  State. 
^Hln  the  8onthern  part,  the  Confederates  were  receiving  reinforoc- 
^f  ments  froju  Arkansas  and  Texas;  and,  when  Lyon  moved  forward 
to  attack  them,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  hard-fonght 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield  {August  10).     In  Octo- 
ber, General  John  C  Fremont,  who  had  organized  the  army  anew, 
moved  forward  again  toward  Springfield;   but,  before  a  battle  took 
place,  he  was  removed,  and  General  Henry  W.  Halleck  took  com- 
mand.    Without  any  great  battle,  he  gradually  during  the  year 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  Missouri. 

In  November.  Qeueral  Ulysses  S.  Qrant  (§088).  in  command  of 
some  Illinois  troops,  niovetl  down  the  MiBaiBBi|>pi  frnni  Cairo,  III.,  to 
Bulmout,  Ho.  Hedeslrojed  aCouredenUe  camp,  but  was  then  ogain  at- 
tached and  compelled  to  letreat  to  liis  gunl)oals. 

685.  On  the  Coast.— In  August,  1861,  a  naval  force,  with 
troops  on  board,  under  Commodore  Stringham  and  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  caplurcd  Uatteras  Inlet  and  its  fort.  From  this  point 
attacks  were  made  on  the  neighboring  coast  of  North  Carolina 
In  November,  a  still  larger  expedition  from  Fortress  Monroe,  under 
Commodore  Duj)ont  and  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  captured  Port 
Royal.  There  were  76  war-vessels  and  transports,  and  15,000 
soidiera.  The  war-vessels  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  forts,  and 
then  the  army  tonk  possession  of  iheni.  From  this  point  the 
neighboring  islanda  between  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  cap- 
tured. In  September,  the  Union  fleet  took  possession  of  Ship 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  preparation  for  an  ex- 
pedition the  next  year  against  New  Orleans. 

688.  Smnmary. — During  the  year  there  had  been  serious  land- 
campaigns  in  but  two  States,  Virginia  and  Missouri.  The  two 
great  battles  of  the  year  were  Bull  Run  nnd  Wilson's  Creek,  in 
both  of  which  the  Union  forces  had  been  beaten.  In  the  smalluF 
battles,  with  the  exception  of  McClellnii's  suueeBsoa  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Confederates  had  also  generally  been  auceeasfut.     The 
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people  of  tlic  North  nnd  West  had  heen  ho  long  at  peace  that  it 
took  them  some  time  to  learn  how  to  make  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Union  forces  had  saved  three  great  States,  MarylaDd, 
Kentucky,  and  Miasouri,  part  of  another,  "West  Virginia,  and  the 
national  capital,  Washington,  They  had  formed  a  vast  anny  and 
navy  out  of  nothing,  and  had  walled  in  the  whole  Confederacy 
with  besieging  lines.  They  had  secnred,  in  Hatteras  Inlet,  Port 
Royal,  and  Ship  Island,  good  harbors  for  their  blockading  fleets, 
and  points  of  attack  on  tiie  neighboring  territory.  Above  all,  the 
manufactories  of  the  North  and  West  were  in  active  operation, 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  was  free,  money  was  abundant, 
and  preparations  for  the  next  year's  campaigns  were  encoaraging. 
The  Confederacy  had  no  commerce,  few  mann factories,  and  could 
only  depend  ou  the  fighting  power  of  its  men  and  the  strength  of 
its  territory. 

697.  Foreign  Affairs.— In  November,  a  United  States  war-ves- 
sel, the  San  Jacinio,  Captain  Wilkes,  stopped  an  English  mail- 
steamer,  the  Trent,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  took  out  of  her  two 
passengers,  Mason  and  Slidell.  They  were  Confederate  commis- 
aioners  to  Europe,  who  had  run  the  blockade  to  Havana,  and  there 
took  passage  to  England.  This  right  to  stop  and  search  neutral 
vessels  on  the  ocean  had  always  been  claimed  by  England  as  a  war 
right,  and  had  led  to  the  war  of  1812  (§  342).  The  United  States, 
as  in  I8iS,  denied  any  such  right,  and  gave  np  the  commissioners 
to  Great  Britain.  But,  for  the  moment,  there  seemed  to  be  a  prob- 
ability of  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  for  the  British  Government  sent 
troops  and  war-vessels  to  Canada,  and  used  unnecessarily  harsb 
language  in  demanding  the  commissioners.  Thus,  though  the 
American  Government  maintained  its  own  principles  in  giving  up 
the  commissioners,  the  American  people  had  for  some  time  a  sore 
and  angry  feeling  that  Great  Britain  had  not  behaved  well  in  the 
matter. 

Supplementary  Questions. 

Lwationi.— Locale  Ciiurli-stoii.  S.  C;  WMsliiiiirtim,  D,  C. ;  Balli- 
more.  M.i  ;  Havre  de  Grace,  M<1.  (§888);  Ihe  plumi  Cor. fe<lernte  Stales; 
Riclimnnd.  Va. :  Fortress  Monroe.  Va. ;  West  Virpini,!:  Manassas 
Junction,    Va.   (gfi78);  the   Shenandoah   River,  Va.    (§876):   Harper's 

M  of  this  right  of  Beurchf 
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Ferry.  W.  Va, :  Springfield,  Mo. ;  Hulleraa  Inlet.  N,  C. 
B.  C. ;  the  Bavaanali  River. 

Kevibw.— Give  the  |eara  iu  whkli  Liocola's  tkdiiiioistmlioD  began 
and  euiled.  Mmnc  tLe  Preaidvnt.  Tlie  Vice-Fresideut.  Name  llif 
seven  Htales  nliich  firat  seceded  IgflSS).  Tlie  four  Slates  nliicii  after- 
ward joined  tliem.  Wliat  waa  llit  Urst  liullle  of  the  war?  The  11  rat 
bioodalied  of  the  Wiiv?  The  two  uiost  important  bfttUc!'  of  1861?  Who 
the  first  commander  of  all  the  Union  forces?     "" 


in  November?     What  pointa  o 


tliu 


i 


In  ih 

6SB.  UlTsaes  B.  Qrant  wiis  born 
West  Poiul  iu  1843.  Hii  heenme 
a  oaplain  in  the  Mesicun  wiir,  but 
soon  afterward  resigned  und  en- 
tered busiuesB.  In  1861,  he  was 
given  command  of  au  lUiuois 
regiment,  and  fought  his  vsay  up 
to  the  rank  of  iieu  tenant -general 
commaiidiug  iLe  United  States 
armies  Iu  1864.  His  subscqueiil 
career  is  a  part  of  this  history. 
Heserved  two  terms  as  President, 
1869-77  (§854),  and  died  .Inly  a;i, 
1885,  at  Mount  McGregor,  N.  Y. 

689.  In  the  West  the  se- 
vere fighting  of  the  year  began 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  / 
Tlio  Confederates  held  a  line  ' 
running  through  Soiithcrn 
Kentucky,  from  Golumbns  to 
Mill  Sprinc:,  through  Bowling 

Green;  and  in  Tennessee,  near  the  northern  boundary -line,  they 
had  built  two  strong  forts,  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort 
Donclson,  13  miles  distant,  on  tlio  Cumberland.  The  whole  line 
was  cominnnded  by  Qcneral  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Against 
him  were  two  Union  armies.  The  larger,  under  General  Don 
Carlos  Buoll,  was  in  central  Kentneky,  nrrangod  into  a  number 
of  divisions  and  eonsiderablj  scattered.  The  smaller,  under  Graat^ 
was  at  Cairo. 


H  the  poaltion  at  the  Confedoralo  torcoBf    Who  i 
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over   100,000;    lliose  under 

attacked  in  January  by  a  division  of 
Buell's  forces,  under  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  The 
Confederates  were  beaten  and 
driven  into  Tennessee,  and 
llieir  commander.  General 
Zollicoffor,  was  Villed. 

691.  Fort  Henry— From 
r  airo  Grant  moved  up  the 
Tennessee  River  toward  Fort 
Henry.  Before  he  could  reach 
it,  it  bad  been  cnptnred  by 
the  fleet  of  gunboats,  nnder 
(.omroodore  Andrew  H. 
Foote,  which  had  nirom- 
panied     the     army    up     the 

892.  Fort  Donelson.— A  liiiwe  part  of  the  trarrison  of  Fort 
Henry  had  escaptd  by  land  to  Fort  Donelson.  Grant's  army  fol- 
lowed them,  bL sieged  Fort  Donelson,  and  captured  it  (February  12) 
after  ver>  hard  fisrhting 

The  pninneis  numbered  aljoul  9,000. 

69S  The  Effect  cf  these  victories  was  to  break  up  the  whole 
Confederate  line  and  push  it  far  back  into  Tennessee.  Columbua 
and  other  pomts  in  Kentucky  were  evacuated,  for  fear  iheir  garri- 
sons shoiiH  be  tut  oS  by  the  advancing  Union  armies.  Nashville, 
the  capital  of  Tennessee,  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops ;  and,  as 
all  the  State  authorities  had  left  it.  President  Lincoln  appointed 
Andrew  Johnson  (§  826)  military  governor  of  Tennessee.  Grant's 
army  was  increased  to  40,000  men,  and  sent  on  steamboats  up  the 
Tennessee  River.  It  encamped  at  Pittsburtrh  Landing,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in  tiie  southern  part  of  Tennes- 


AM.  What  were  the  poRtUona  ot  the  Union  (oreesf    Give  ui 

acooimt  of  the 

baWl-  ot  Mill  Sprine, 

e»1.  Hnw  wan  Fori  HenrvcaptT.rBd' 

ass.  What  was  ths  ellPPt  or  Ihfse  victori™?    What  was  <irin 

In  TenneBseet 

What  torward  movtment  waa  made  by  Omnfs  arm)'?    Where  did  i 

enoampt 
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Bee;  and  Buell's  array  was  hurried  forward,  down  tlic  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  to  join  it. 

891.  Plttsbni^li   Landing,  or    Shiloh.— Before   Buell   conid 

reacb  Grant,  Johnston  had  gatliored  all  his  forces  to  strike  the  camp 

at  Pittsbui^li  Landing.     His  attack  was  made  early  in  the  morn- 

?  ('^J"''l  S).  ^"d  "^'*  ^t  fi'^f  successful.     The  Union  forces  had 

■.ao  suspicion  that  an  enemy  was  near  tiieni  when  the  Confederate 

piine  burst  on  them  from  the  woods  and  drove  them  down  to  the 

--hank.     Here  the  cjunboats  drove  the  enemy  back  by  a  heavy 


w     ^:^° 

0, 

s 

^^%c 

-t  J, 
■*  11 

fire  of  shells,  and  gave  the  Union  forces  time  to  rally.  Durinrjthe 
afternoon  and  night,  abont  20,000  of  BucH'b  fresh  troops  reached 
Grant;  Johnston  had  been  killed  during  the  battle;  and  the  next 
morning  the  Union  forces  advanced  and  drove  the  Confederates 
off  the  field.  This  was  the  first  of  the  great  buttles  of  the  war.  It 
is  often  called  the  battle  of  Shilob,  from  the  name  of  the  littie 
church  around  which  the  heaviest  fighting  took  place. 

The  Union  forces  enKnRed  were  BT.OOO.  and  Iheir  loss  14,000.  The 
Oonfederale  forces  were  40,000,  and  llidr  loss  11,000. 


e  ab  Pittsburgh  Landlnfr.    Of  It 
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695.  Corinth,  in  Missiasippi,  was  now  an  important  point  to 
secured  by  ttic  Union  forties,  because  of  tlie  number  of  rnilroad! 
whicii  centred  tliere.  Tiie  Confederates  had  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  it  was  expected  that  Bcanregai'd,  who  had  succeeded  Johnston, 
wotild  defend  it.  General  Halleck  was  now  in  command  of  the 
Union  forces,  and  he  slowly  forced  his  way  so  near  to  Corintli  that 
Beauregard  evacuated  it  (May  30),  and  retired  southward.  Here 
the  Union  advance  stopped  for  a  time.  It  had  opened  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Cairo  to  Memphis,  and  the  Union  line  now  ran  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee. 

896.  Brad's  Bxid. — General  Braxton  Bn^s  now  took  Beaure- 
gard's place.  In  August  he  tiuietly  moved  the  larger  part  of  his 
army  eastward  until  he  had  passed  the  Union  line,  and  then  struck 
north  for  Kentucky.  Buell,  who  was  also  moving  eastward  toward 
Chattanooga,  hastened  northwai'd  with  a  weaker  army,  and  reached 
Louisville  ahead  of  Bragg,  For  over  a  month  the  Confederates 
remained  in  Kentucky,  plundering  the  people.  Then  they  turned 
back  to  the  southward,  finding  the  Kentucky  people  loyal  to  the 
Union.  Both  armies  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  Bueli  pur- 
sued, lie  overtook  Brigg  at  Porryville,  and  an  indecisive  battle 
was  fought.  The  Confederates  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their 
long  trains  of  plunder  to  Chattanooga,  while  the  Union  army  took 
post  at  Nashville. 

697.  MnrfreeBboro. — After  leaving  its  booty  at  Chattanot^a, 
the  Confederate  army  moved  northwest  abont  half  the  distance  to 
Nashville,  and  erected  fortifications  at  Murfreeshoro.  General 
William  S.  Rosccrans  had  taken  Bucll's  place  in  command  at 
Nashville.  In  December,  he  set  out,  with  about  40,000  men,  to 
attack  Murfreeshoro.  Before  he  had  quite  reached  it,  Braa^  sud- 
denly attacked  him,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  men,  and  one 
of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  followed,  lasting  three  days.  It 
is  often  called  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver,  from  a  shallow  stream 
which  flowed  between  the  armies.  The  Confederates  had  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  first  day^s  fighting  (December  31),  but  lost  it  in  the 

fl9e.  WbaCwaBlheimportanceof  Corinth!    How  was  It  captured r    Whatlutd 
dBraeif make!    Whftf  dirt  he  ilo  In  Kenmckyl    Olra 
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next  two  (lays.     Tii  tlie.  onA   thcv  slnwly  left  tlie  field  and  retired  I 

w  miles,  whilo  the  Union  troops  were  iinablu  to  pun 
Both  armies  then  went  into  winter  quarters,  each  wateliing  the 

Tiie  Union  loss  wns  sbout  14,000;  Ihe  Confederate  loss,  ubnut  11 ,000. 

698.  At  Corinth,  Grant  was  only  able  to  hold  the  ground  al-  J 
ready  gained,  for  many  of  his  men  had  been  drawn  ofi  to  Kentucky 

id  Tennessee.  In  September,  be  repulsed  two  assaults  on  his  po- 
sntion  by  tie  Confederate  troops  left  behind  by  Bragg.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  undertook  to  advance  toward  Vicksburgh, 
but  was  conipollcd  to  give  up  the  attempt  until  the  following  year 
(8M5). 

699.  Across  the  Mississippi  there  was  little  severe  fighting  this  j 
year.  In  Mareli,  a  hatlle  was  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  near  the  north- 
western boundary  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Confederates  were 
feated.  For  a  time  there  were  then  hardly  any  Confederate  arn 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  guerrilla  i 
fighting,  that  is,  attacks  upon  .«mall  parties  of  Union  troops  by  | 
armed  men  who  were  not  regular  soldiers  or  under  any  military  ' 
cijntrol. 


WSBTIRfl  Qdhbdato. 


700.  The  Western  Onnboats  had  done  a  great  deal  of  the 
lar's  fighting.     They  were  c)f  a  different  appearance  from  oce 
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guDlwats,  many  of  them  having  Uecn  made  bj  covering  the  sidoa 
of  river^steam boats  witli  iron  plates  or  rails.  Sometimoa  a  beak  or 
ram  was  aildud  at  the  bow.  While  the  Union  nnnica  were  forcing 
their  way  across  Kentucky  and  lenntasee,  the  iruiiboat  fleet  gave 
them  great  assistance  by  (.ontr  lUin^  the  Tenn('>'M^e  and  Cumber 
land  rivers,  ciiptiirlug  confederate  batteries  and  cicn  taking  an  ac 
tive  part  in  the  battles  At  Pittsburgh  Liniing  the  gnnboats 
threw  shells  over  the  Umin  ariuv  into  the  Conftikrate  ranks  and 
thna  chp,-ke.l  th.-  iflvmi  .  H.f  ire  Bm^'gs  raid  to  ,\  jilsce,  the 
guuboiits  had 
fou_dit  two  sue 
cewful  battles 
with  the  Confed 
eratt  gunboats  on 


th 
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as  at  Island  Nnm- 

her  Ten,  n 

ar  New  Madrid. '  Tliey  fortified  it,  a 

nd  defended  it  fo* 

nearly  a  m 

mth  :  but  in  the  end  the  garrison  su 

rendered.          J| 

Looatiiras.— Lociite  Ciihiiiibiis,  Ky. :  Brnvling  Green.  Ky.:  O^ro, 
I]].:  the  Tennessee  River;  the  CumbiTlnTiil  Rivi-r;  Nn^hville.  Tenn.; 
Corinth,  Miss.;  Memphis.  Tenn.;  Chaltanoogii.  Tenn.:  Lnuisvlllu.  Ky  ; 
Perryville.  Ky, ;  Mnrfreesboro,  Tenn.;  Vicksburgb,  Hiss.;  New  Had- 
riJ,  Mo.;  Pea  RiiiRe,  Ark.  (general  map). 

Review,— What  were  the  two  greiit  Imlllesof  1803  in  ilieWeslT 

Wlial  two  sirone  forts  were  cnpliired?    Wlnit  Imirorbnit  r:iilroBi1  cen- 

What  ForLificil  Island?    What  State  hod  been  gainer]  liy  Hip  (Jnion 
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t  liardly   byeii 
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Qu  Ih. 
701.  Ironelftd  TesMls  hriil 
ocean.  Great  Jiritain  iind 
'Frunce  had  built  such  vessels 
perinicntH,  but  they  had 
never  been  tried  in  war  At 
Norfolk  tiie  C<>nfcderate8  bad 
been  tiimiug  the  frigate  Mrrri 
vtat,  whiob  tliey  had  captured 
inthenav}  jard  there  in  1861, 
Into  ail  ironclad  ram  The> 
her  the  \  irr/mm,  1  iit 
she  was  better  known  In  )i  i 
nrigiual  name,  tlii,  Afrrriii  ii 
At  New  lort.  Captain  John 
EricHsou  (g  454)  had  also  been 
building  an  ironclad  vessel, 
'hicU  bi;  calkd  the  Monitor 

lOa.  The  Merrimw;    was    hnislied 
sailed  out  (Marth  &)  from  Norfolk  iti 

there  was  a  fleet  of  fiie  of  the  finest  vessels  then  in  the  United 
States  iiaiv  besides  annmberof  smaller  vessels  liie  battle  was 
ver,  for  the  Federal  fleet  could  do  nothing  with  the  Mem 
They  poured  on  her  a  atorm  t  f  heavy  shot,  but  these 
bounded  frmii  her  iron  ronf  like  India  rubber  balK  She  raniiiied 
and  sunk  the  CvtnJicrliitid  chased  the  others  inlo  shallow  water, 
and  there  hied  Ht  them  ut  her  pkiiHure.  Before  she  toiild  hnisli 
the  work,  it  became  dart  When  she  wont  back  to  Norfolk  for 
the  night,  there  was  apparently  nothing  to  stoo  htr  from  sailing 
to  Washington  tlie  next  morning  or  alonii  the  Atlantii,  coast  Th» 
blockade  and  the  great  Eastern  cities  wire  it  the  mercy  of  the 
monster,  ind  the  telegripli  carried  the  alirrniiit;  news  everywhere 

703.  The  Monitor  unexpectedly  arrived  m  Hampton    Roads 
two  hours  after  the   l/emmac  went  buLk  ti  Norf  ilk,  and  while  the 


in   the   year 
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10«.  Give  u  mccoual  at  the  rUmase  done  bj-  tY 
yritj  did  she  not  flniBh  her  work*    What  resultii  bb 
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of  Ih"  hnttlB  hetwean  tha  lianitnT  and  the  Merrim. 
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alarm  was  at  ite  LigheaL  No  une  expcoted  much  from  licr,  for  sbe 
looked  fiir  smaller  and  wvuker  tliuti  tlie  Merrtmae.  When  the 
Merrimnt  Bailed  out  into  Ilampton  Roada  the  next  morning,  to 
finish  iier  work,  the  little  Monitor  moved  out  between  her  and  the 
wooden  frigates,  and  a  desperate  comlmt  followed.  After  four 
hours  of  firing  and  ramniino:,  ni'il()er  vc.ssd  \viis  sei-ioiisly  injured; 


but  the  MerriiiKir  '■,,-.[].[  .|.>  ii,,;tiii''^  «.iii  Imt  .iiii.i'_'"rii-l.  Finally, 
ahe  gave  up  the  fight  and  Rfeiinied  liaci;  to  Nr.rfolk,  from  which, 
she  never  again  came  out  (§  715),  The  telegraph  carried  the  joy- 
ftil  news  everywhere  that  "  the  J/o«t(or-httd  whipped  the  Mcrrimae" 
and  the  danger  wns  over. 

701.  Changs  In  the  Na»r. — The  events  of  tliese  two  days 
proved  that  the  day  of  wooden  war-vessels  was  past  The  Federal 
Government  soon  had  a  great  nnmher  of  monitors  afloat,  Bufflcient 
to  defend  the  whole  coast.  The  Confederates  also  begaa  to  bnild 
ironclads,  in  order  to  break  the  blockade.  (.Hbcr  nalions  at  onco 
began  to  give  np  wooden  Khips  and  form  ironclad  navies,  so  that  this 
fight  m  Hampton  Roads  has  since  changed  the  navios  of  the  world. 

705.  On  the  Coast  there  were  further  conijiieata.  In  February, 
a  great  naval  expedition,  under  Commodore  Goldsborougli  and 
General  Ambrose  E.  Bumside,  taptarcd  I'Liiiinoke  Island,  the  scene 


;04.  Wliat  did  Ibene  FveuU  pro' 
T>ie  0nn(efl?rate8/    Other  natioimr 

WtlKt  was  Che  effect  ot  tbese  coliquet,! 
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of  Ralcigli's  colonics  (§23).  Soon  afterward,  St.  Angnsfme  i 
BCTcral  other  places  in  Florida  wero  captured  by  troops  from  Port 
Royal ;  and  Fort  Pulaski,  nt  tho  moath  of  tlio  Suvaunali  Itiver,  was 
besieged  and  captured.  Tliese  captures  made  tlie  work  of  the 
Ihloukading  veaaela  much  easier,  for  most  of  the  good  harbor 
the  Atlantic  coast  were  now  iu  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces, 
Charleston  and  Wilmington  were  almost  the  only  good  iiarbora  left 
for  hlockade-runners. 

70fi.  New  Orleans  was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Con- 

federates,  for  while  they  held  it  they  controlled  the  lower  Missia- 

eippi.     Thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  two  strong 

forts,  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  ojiposite  Bides  of  the  i' 

LiCftch  mounted  with  heavy  guns,      \cross  the  river  between  them 

I.  «x  heavy  chains  were   atretched    supported   I  y  a  great  raft  of 

F  cypress  logs  so  that  the  river  was  compietelj  closed      Behind  tho 

raft  there  were  thirteen  gnnloats    an  ironclad  floating  battery,  a 

ra  II  and  hre-rafts  to  bum  an  enemy  a  vessels.     Between  the  forta 

and  New  Orleans  there  were  many  batteries  along  the  river  bankB, 

and  in  tho  citv  there  was  an  armj  of  al  i  it  10  000  men 

707  A  NsTal  Expedition  \^i  nst  Ne  s  Oikaiis  under  Commo- 
dore Davil  G  tan  igut  and 
General  Benjam  n  F  Butler 
sailed  from  HamptjuKoads 
in  Februarj  for  SI  p  Island 
(§685)  Here  the  troops 
16  000  in  number  landed, 
until  the  nai  v  could  open  the 
passage  up  the  river  Farra 
e  it  i  oml  arded  the  forta  for 
a  week  aud  then  dctiriu  ned 
to  force  his  way  up  tho  rucr 
Some  of  bis  gunboats  ran  up 
to  the  forts  on  a  dark  night, 
cut  the  raft  and  chains  and 
opened  a  way  for  tho  \csaeli 
The     frigate*,    which    were 

raa  N  w  Orleans  {mpnrUint  to  the  OaafeileratesI    What  were  lU    | 

nc<«  In  thP  river      Itirlprx    -ph  above  the  fortnt 

dsvhI  expedldnn  wa9 lorlalcen  la  Februaryl    What  did  Farregul  J 
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wooden,  wero  carefully  protected  with  tuind-btigs  inside,  and  chains 
outside;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  23  the  fleet 
luovud  up  the  river. 

708.  The  Fleet,  numbering  tljirtecn  vessels,  passed  the  forts 
lifter  one  of  tlie  most  desperate  bstiles  of  the  wsr.  Great  bonfires 
wero  blazing  on  the  banks,  but  the  smoke  whs  so  thick  that  little 
could  he  seen.  Each  vessel  fought  for  itself,  iiring  at  tlie  forts,  the 
gunboats,  and  the  ironclads  as  they  came  near  her;  and  none  of 
them  knew  very  muuh  about  the  result  until  the  Htnoke  cleared 
away,  and  they  found  themselves  aliove  the  forts.  The  Confede- 
rate fleet  had  been  destroyed  in  the  battle. 

709.  New  Orleans  suirendered  to  the  fleet  (April  35),  and  the 
forts  surrendered  soon  after.  General  Butler  then  took  command 
at  Nevf  Orleans,  and  the  fleet  sailed  on  up  the  MisaLssippi  until  it 
met  the  western  gunboat  fleet  from  Memphis  (%  700).  During  the 
summer  the  western  gunboats  attacked  and  destroyed,  near  Baton 
Rouge,  a  powerful  Confederate  ironclad  ram,  the  Arkaman.  She 
had  been  built  in  the  Yazoo  River,  and  had  passed  out  into  the 
Missis-iippi  to  ofFcr  battle  to  the  fleet. 

710.  The  HiealBBlppi  River  was  now  open  through  nearly  all 
its  course.  The  Confederates  still  had  strong  forts  at  Vicksbnrgh 
and  Port  Hudson ;  but  they  wero  placed  on  bluffs  liig;h  above  the 
river,  so  that  the  gunboats  could  not  capture  tbem,  though  they 
could  run  past  them  by  night  There  was  no  army  at  hand  to  give 
assistance;  and  the  capture  of  these  two  places  was  left  until  the 
next  year  (g  736).  In  the  mean  time,  Farragut  left  the  Mississippi, 
to  take  comroand  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SUPFIiBMENTARY   QuBSTIONS, 

loMtloni.— T.,ocate  Norfolk  Vs.:  Porti-pss  Monroe,  Va, ;  Roanoke 
Maiiil,  N.  C. :  St.  AugUBline.  Fbi. ;  Port  Rovnl  8.  C. ;  Ihp  Savannah 
River:  Charieslon,  8,  C;  Wilmington.  N.'C:  New  Orlpnns.  La.: 
Union  Rouge,  La.;  the  Yazoo  River,  Miss.:  Vicksburgh,  Miss.;  Port 
Hudson,  La. 

Revibw.— WliHl  frrest  naval  bnille  was  foneht  in  188B?  What 
great,  city  was  captured  hy  the  nnvnl  fnrceH?  Whnt  irreat  river  was 
nearly  opened?  Wliat  two  Confederate  forts  on  the  Mississippi  were 
not  yet  iiiken? 

What  hepanm  of  Ih-  CMifBrlBrate  HwtT 
—  .    ,.  -  - „  ..'spsploft?    Wlierertid  [he fleet  ([oneil? 

Ttn.  Wlint  in  ratM  of  the  Mlagigarppl  Rlvert    Of  Vk'ksburgh  and  Port  HmlKnr 

Ot  Farfagut's  moreinentHi  
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In  the  Eiut. 


Til.  Bobert  E.  tee,  of  Virginia,  was  born  in  1807.  nnd  graduated 
from  West  Point  \a  1829  He  be 
came  col'>ncl  nnd  cliRf  engineer 
ID  Ibe  MexiCHii  i>ar  And  Super 
iDteodeut  of  West  Point  in  1»5S 
Ue  cunitDHtideil  Ibt.  force  nbidi 
caplured  Jobn  Biovvn  in  1859 
|t;650)  Wlien  ViiginU  («ccdcd 
in  1861  be  folloTied  bis  Slate 
lliuiigh  be  n  as  not  a  lLornu<;b  se 
(■tsBionibt  and  bad  been  offtred 
ilie  command  of  ibe  United  Slates 
fr  rcLS  in  Virgmifl  Hl  mna  biiilly 
lienleii  in  West  Virpium  lij  Rose 


).  but  I 
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BOBEST  E    Lek 


profeBsor  of  matln'mHiics  i 


piiign  made  bim  Ibe  leading  Con- 
tdlernie  general.  He  relained  the 
let-pect  o?  bis  opponents  llirougb. 
out  lliewar,  became  President  of 
Wnaliluglon  and  Lee  University, 
St  Lexington,  Va.,  i"  """■  """ 
dieii  m  1S70. 

ThomiJ  Jonathui   Jackson,  of 

nd  gradnnlvd  from  West  P.iinl  in  IS40. 

Mfan  war,  and  lesigiied  m  1SS2  Lo  l)Lcome 
Ibe 


t  considered  an  able  man 
in  1861,  but  was  an  ardent  seces- 
•ioniat,  and  obtained  a  colonel's 
commisaion.  At  Bull  Run,  be  bold 
bis  position  so  obstinately  Ibst  Uie 
men^vehim  tlienameof  "Blonc- 
wull"  Jackson.  In  tbis  year's 
cnmpnig"-  '>°  came  to  Ibe  front  a? 
Lee'a  flbleft  anbonlinale.  to  wiiom 
mucli  of  Lee's  eurcess  was  due 
He  una  killed  bv  rnislnke  by  liis 
o>vn  men  In  1863  fg72fl).  He  was 
a  tnnii    of    simple  clmrncter,  so 

sidered  a  fanatic,  ami  a  rnusiirn- 
mate  soldier. 

712.  IB  TirgInU  this  was 
a  battle-year.  There  was  ninioat 
constant  li9;liting,  and  four  dis- 
tinct campaigns:  (1)  McCJellan's 


lis 


f  ttiel 


JDllfllgus 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 


[wK^K 
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CBiTipaign  in  front  of  Wnshinglon ;  (3)  the  Confcdemte  invasioD 
of  tlie  Norlli ;  ami  (4)  Biirnside's  Frederickslmr^li  csiiipaign. 
71S.  Tfie  Arm;  of  tbp  Potomac  lind  bccti  incroHsi^il  to  nearlj 
ill  excellent  condition. 
The  nutlioritiea  at 
Wasliiiigton  were  very 
anxious  tliat  McCIel- 
lan  slioulU  move  the 
army  direutly  south- 
west toward  Rich- 
mond, BO  us  to  keep  it 
always  between  the 
enemy  and  Washing- 
ton. But  the  country 
on  this  route  was  very 
rough,  was  crossed  by 
many  rivers,  and  bad 
been  strongly  fortified 
by  tlie  ConfederatcB, 
so  that  McClellan  pre- 
ferred to  carry  hia 
army  by  water  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  aod  then 
move  it  up  the  penin- 
sula between  the  York 
and  Jatnes  rivers  to 
Richmond.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  was  that  it  opened  the  way  to  the  Confederates  for 
a  sudden  rush  on  Wasliinglon,  a  more  valuable  prize  than  Rich- 
mond. It  was  finally  decided  to  follow  MeClcllan's  plan,  but  to 
keep  a  part  of  his  army,  under  McDowell,  in  front  of  Wasbingtoii, 
at  Fredcricksburgh,  and  an  army,  under  General  N.  P.  Banks,  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley. 

This  need  or  prnteciing  Wosliington  inlerferrd  wilh  the  plans  of  all 
the  Union  genernls  during  Ihu  war.  In  llie  aiime  wiiy.  the  Confederate 
genci-als  hnd  to  think  firpt  of  protecting  Riclimond.  Lee  once  said  that 
he  Inid  "cot  n  crick  in  liis  neck,  from  always  having  to  look  back  over 
his  shoulder  at  Richmond." 


200,000  men.  well 

rilled  and  armed,  and 
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71S.  Wliat  hn<1  MuC 


tn  done  with  Uia  Aimy  of  rhe  Poloinju:'  What  waa  tfaa 
i>  What  yeiv  the  obJcutioDB  U>  it?  What  was  HcClel- 
ihjMsyDii  to  Ity    What  plBD  was  flnally  Inllciwedr 
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711.  Tke  Confederate  Army  was  at  Mnnas-ias  Junction  (§  081).  , 

It  was  commaiided  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  As  fast  as  ^^^J 
McClellan'a  army  was  moved  to  Fortress  MoDroe,  Johostod'a  army  ^^^^ 
was  moved  to  the  Peninsula,  so  as  to  hold  posidon  between  ^^^H 
UcClellan  and  Richmond..  ^^H 

»JoLdsIoii  w:ig  woanded  in  one  of  llie  eiirty  battles,  and  Lee  took  ^^^^| 
his  pliice,  Jnchsnn.  commonly  called  "  Stooewall "  Jackson,  was  Lee'a  ^^^H 
ablest  Bsaistaul  (g  Til).  ^^^1 

715.  Torktown,  on  the  Peninsala,  the  »ecnc  of  Washington's  ^^H 
capture  of  Coruwallis  (|  263),  was  the  first  fortified  place  on  the  ^^^ 
road  from  Portress  Monroe  to  Richmond.     EarJv  in  April,  it  was  i 

attacked  by  McClellan's  array,  and  after  a  siege  of  a  month  tha  J 

Confederates  evacuated  it  and  retired  towaid  Riehiiiond.  At  Wil-  ^^J 
liamsbnrgh  they  were  overtaken  by  the  Union  forces,  and  an  in-  ^^^H 
decisive  battle  took  place.  The  Confederates  were  now  inside  of  ^^^| 
the  lines  of  intrenchmenU  close  around  Richmond.  The  Union  ^H^j 
forces  were  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  little  stream  culled  tho  '| 

Chickaliominy,  which  passes  Riclimond  on  tlic  north  and  empties 
into  the  James.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  thus  to  divide  an  army. 
McClellan  risked  it  because  he  wished  to  push  his  line  far  enough 
north  to  join  McDowell  at  Fredericksbut^h,  and  get  the  assislatioa 
of  his  army  without  nncovering  Washington  (g  713).  The  Union 
gunboats  controlled  the  Jiimes  River  to  within  eight  miles  of 
Richmond;  and  the  Confederates  had  destroyed  the  MiTrim<te, 
because  she  drew  too  much  water  to  make  her  escape  from  Nor- 
folk to  Richmond. 

718.  Seren  Pines  and  Pair  Oats.— Late  in  May  there  were 
heavy  rains.  The  Chictahominy  rose  rapidly  and  carried  away 
the  bridges;  the  whole  country  on  its  banks  became  a  great 
swamp ;  and  McClellan's  array  was  badly  divided,  Johnston's. 
army  at  once  attacked  the  weaker  division,  on  the  Richmond  sid& 
of  the  Chickaliominy,  at  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks  (see  inap^ 
g  718).  After  two  days'- heavy  fighting,  Johnston  was  badly 
wonndcd,  and  his  army  retired  again  towanl  Richmond.    Lee  took 


114.  Wbst  wu  the  position  o{  Ibe  Confeilerate  annyr    Wlio  nere  lie  Ci 

InrVtown.  or  the  battle  o(  \ 
borgh.  Whnt  wft«  now  the  p.iBltion  of  thy  Ocnif«1rpstt<  fnpCBsT  Of  l.lio  Dnton  , 
forces!  Whjr  did  Hcaellan  take (nir^hii  rlskV  Wlial  tikil  thu  Uulon  BUDboaUdoMt  J 
Wh«t.  hnH  hownie  nf  the  JMWT/rii"-'  -" 
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liU  place.  MuClellan  epent  several  weeks  in  rebuilding  the  bridges; 
but,  while  he  waa  doing  so,  Lee  and  JackEon  were  operating  else- 
where with  great  siiccess. 

717.  The  Balds  of  Jackson  and  Stuart. — Early  in  June,  Lee 
sent  Jackson  north  to  the  Shenandoah,  where  Banks  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Union  forces  (§  713).  Jackson  beat  Banks  with  a 
rush,  and  chased  him  to  the  Potomac.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
road  to  Washington  was  open  to  him  ;  and  the  aathoritics  there 
were  so  niuch  alarmed  that  they  called  McDowell  back  from 
Frederic ksburgh  to  defend  the  city.  This  was  just  what  Lee 
had  hoped  for.  He  had  succeeded  in  balking  McClellan'a  plan 
(§  715).  In  tho  middle  of  June,  he  sent  an  active  cavalry  officer, 
General  J,  E,  B.  Stuart,  on  another  raid.  Stuart's  force  rode 
completely  around  McClellan's  army,  burning  provisionB  and  cars, 
and  tearing  up  railroads,  so  as  to  interfere  very  much  with  McClel- 
lan's  operations. 

J18.  SeTen  Days'  Battles.— Lee  now  1  <id  to  deal  only  -with 
McCle  Ian  for  he  1  ad  got  his 
other  enen  es  t  of  the 
way  He  burred  Jackson 
ba  k  to  R  cl  n  ond,  and 
crossed  tie  Cl  ckahominy 
to  mo  1 1  He  thus  had 

alout  UOUO  en,  nearly 
as  n  IS  M  ellan ;  bnt 
h  t  ops  ere  nnited, 
1  e  M  Cle  an  s  were  afill 
d  dod  by  t!  c  r  ver.  The 
terr  bic  ser  es  of  battles 
known  as  the  Seven  Days' 
Battles  began  (June  26)  at 
Mcchanic>«ville,  a  Httio  place 
jnst  north  of  Richmond, 
whore  Lee  attacked  that 
part   of    McClellan's    army 


Thb  Sivkn  Days'  KiTTLea. 


It  of  Jackson's  raid.    W bat  were  lu 
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north  of  theChickaSiainiiiv,  and  was  repulsed.  Tliu  next  day  he  won 
a  victory  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  cut  ofi  McClellan  from  his  supplies 
DD  the  York  Hiver.  Then  McClellan  began  a  retreat  to  the  Jaiues 
River  on  tlie  south,  in  order  to  reunite  his  forces.  Lee  followed, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  there  was  desperate  fighting  every 
day,  the  principal  battles  being  those  of  Savage's  Station  (June  29), 
Glendalo,  or  Frazicr's  Farm  (June  30),  and  Malvern  Hill  (July  1). 
The  last-named  battle  ended  the  series,  for  Lee  was  repulsed,  and 
McClellan  had  reached  the  James  River.  This  ended  McCIellan'a 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  his  army  was  soon  needed  for  the  defence 
of  Washington. 

The  losses  were  about  the  same  for  botli  armies.  15.000  men  each. 

719.  Pope's  CampalgD. — The  Union  forces  between  Fredricka- 
bnrgh  and  Washington,  40,000  in  number,  were  now  put  under 
command  of  General  John  Pope.  Lee  kept  enough  men  to  hold  ' 
Richmond,  and  sent  the  rest,  umler  Jacltson,  north  to  attack  Pope. 
Jackson  completely  defeated  Pope  in  the  battle  of  Second  Ball 
Run  (August  29),  on  the  old  Bull  Him  battlc-tield  (§681),  and 
drove  his  army  in  confusion  through  Chantilly  and  Fairfax  Court- 
house back  to  Washington.  The  authontiee  there  hastily  ordered 
McClellan  to  bring  his  army  back  by  wat«r;  and,  as  fast  as  this 
was  done,  the  rest  of  Lee's  army  was  moved  north  to  join  Jackson. 
Thus,  early  in  September,  the  two  armies  were  again  about  where 
they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

720.  Lee's  Inruion  of  the  North. — While  McCIellan's  anny 
was  still  at  Washington,  Leo  crossed  the  Potomac,  took  possession 
of  Frederick  City,  and  apparently  intended  to  move  right  on  to 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  McClellan,  who  now  commanded  all  the 
forces  around  Washington,  marched  through  Maryland  and  covered 
Baltimore,  so  that  Lee  was  compelled  to  turn  to  the  northwest, 
through  the  mountains.  While  he  held  the  mountain -passes,  Jack- 
son had  stopped  long  enough  to  captnre  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a 
garrison  of  12,000  men,  and  a  large  amount  of  suppUes. 

721.  Antletaiu. — McClellan  was  now  pressing  hard  on  the  rear 

71B.  Whpre  WM Pnpe'i  stray r  How  was  theftttaclt  nti  hfm  hcjnin*  Whnl  wm 
IM  eRtct  on  HcClellkn^i  knny r    Wlwi  were  then  tlia  poKiilaiw  of  the  oii[k«Iiik 

720.  What  movement  bm  nnw  made  by  1^e^  By  McCloUanf  How  did  thi* 
chuiBB  I^e's  courw!    What  waa  ilon«  fa;  Jackniii? 

ill.  How  wfuthetuttleor  AriileMiii  liroiiuhton'    What  RU  ita  resulcr    What 
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oF  the  Confederate  array,  and  forced  his  way  throngh  tbe  mountain- 
passes.  Leo  was  compelled  to  give  up  bis  invasion  of  tbe  north, 
and  turn  and  fight.  He  took  position  alonir  Antietam  Cruek,  near 
Sharpsburgh,  and  liere  was  fought  llic  great  battle  of  Antietani,  or 
Sharpsbui^h  (September  17).  It  was  a  drawn  battle,  hut  tbe  ro- 
snlt  was  against  the  Confederates,  for  they  had  to  give  up  the  in- 
vasion of  the  North  and  reoross  the  Potomac  into  Virginia 
MoClellan  followed  them  slowly  and  by  Noi  eml  cr  the  armies  were 
back  again  not  far  from  the  po*'itionH  the?  had  held  at  the  begin 
ning  of  tbe  war.  MeClellan  was  blamed  for  hu  slowncs  and  the 
command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  bini  and  gi\en  to  Greneral 
Ambrose  E.  Eumside. 

Tlie  Confederale  forces  at  Anlietam  numbered  40  000  11  e  TTd  on 
forces  55,000,  tlioiigh  Ibtie  were  uIk  it  2o  000  lliers  *1  i  it  n  >  p  rt 
in  tlie  battle.  Bocb  side  lost  about  il  e  same  uumbLi  12  500  M[,Clellau 
held  no  further  CO  mm  ft  lid  dunu^  the  t.ar 

722,  Bnmslde'a  Campaiga  — Burnside  marched  his  army, 
which  now  numbered  l^S  UOO 
men  to  Frederiokat  urgb,  la 
tending  to  cross  the  Rappa 
bannock  there  ai  d  move 
straight  for  Ri  hmond  Lee 
and  Jackson  reached  their  side 
of  tbe  Eappabann  i<,k  first,  and 
fortified  the  billsbel  indFredet^ 
1  kshii^h  >eiertlieleaa  Barn 
lie  crossed  the  riier  and  at 
mpted  to  storm  the  hills 
(DtLembor  U)  He  was  de 
f  ated  with  heavy  loss  and 
w  s  druen  back  to  ibe  north 
side  of  tl  e  Rappahannock 
Tbe  comnand  of  the  array 
was  then  taken  from  bim,  and 
E.  Hooker. 
about  13,000;  the  Confeilerate  loss.  5,500. 

Ifl'n  plan  of  campajgiif    What  vbb  done  by  LeeF    Q^ 
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728.  Military  Snnimarj. — In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  advan- 
tages were  all  with  the  Union  forces.  Mill  Spring,  Forts  Henry 
and  Donclson,  Pea  Ridge,  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  Corinth,  in  the 
West,  the  naval  battle  at  Hampton  Roads,  Roanoke  Island,  Fort 
Pulaski,  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  coast,  were  all  important  Union 
victories.  The  disasters  in  Virginia  during  the  summer,  and  Bragg's 
raid  into  Kentucky,  were  not  so  favorable.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
year  was  marked  by  long  steps  forward.  No  territory  had  been 
lost  in  Virginia ;  the  Union  lines  had  been  advanced  across  the 
whole  State  of  l^nncssee ;  the  Mississippi  had  been  almost  opened ; 
and  great  pieces  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Confederacy  in  every 
direction.  The  blockade  was  growing  stricter  constantly,  so  that 
the  Southern  people  were  in  want  of  such  common  medicines  as 
quinine ;  and  the  two  great  attempts,  by  Bragg  and  Lee,  to  burst 
through  the  besieging  line  of  armies  had  been  beaten  back.  But 
there  was  no  notion  now  that  the  war  was  to  be  an  easy  rtiatter.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  1,300,000  volunteers  had  been  called  for,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  in  the  navy  was  nearly  600.  The  expenses 
of  the  government  were  nearly  $3,000,000  a  day. 

724.  Emancipation. — Slavery  was  not  interfered  with  by  the 
government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  at  the  North  that  slavery  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war;  and, 
as  the  struggle  grew  hotter,  many  who  had  never  been  Abolition- 
ists began  to  wish  that  Congress  and  the  President  would,  as  a  war- 
measure,  attack  slavery.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  liis  first  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It 
warned  the  seceding  States  that  he  would  declare  their  slaves  free 
unless  they  returned  to  the  Union  before  the  first  day  of  the  next 
year.  No  seceding  State  returned,  and  the  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued,  January  1,  1863.  From  that  time,  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  considered  all  negroes  free 
men,  and  refused  to  allow  their  former  nu'stcrs  to  treat  them  as 
slaves;  and,  as  fast  as  the  army  and  navy  gained  control  of  the 


723.  What  Union  victories  had  been  won  in  the  nprin^?  What  were  the  disas- 
ters of  the  summer?  What  had  been  (gained  dnrin^  tlie  w}iole  year?  How  had  the 
besieginp:  lines  around  the  Confederacy  been  kepty  Wliat  rxeitlonH  was  the  gov- 
ernment making? 

724.  Whs  the  government  fighting  ngninst  slavery  at  first  ?  Why  wfts  its  poh'cy 
changed?  What  is  said  of  the  first  Emancipation  Procliunallunr  Of  the  second 
Emancipation  Proclamation?    What  were  its  cousequeuceiir 
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South,  the  masters  were  obliged  to  surrender  control  of  the  negroes. 
Colored  men  were  alao  enlisted  as  soldiers  and  sailors. 

It  was  not  until  1803  tli&t  the  Constitution  was  umended  so  as  to  for- 
ever torbiil  slavery  (S  838). 

735.  Financial  ABklra.— The  support  of  such  enormous  armies 
and  navies  required  the  expenditure  of  money  on  an  equally  large 
scale,  and  the  revenue  of  the  government  was  not  at  all  equal  to  it. 
In  186'  the  govern  ncnt  decided  to  isauc  paper  money  in  bills, 
which  were  often  lied  "greenbacks"  from  the  color  of  the  ink 
with  wh  ch  the  r  I  aoks  were  printed.  This  was  made  a  legal  ten- 
der; that  s  anj  one  who  owed  a  debt  had  the  right  to  pay  it  in 
paper  o  oy  n  natter  how  much  the  paper  might  have  decreased 
in  value  Fro  th  s  time  until  1879  (§  902),  the  government  paid 
out  its  ow  n  paper  n  onoy  for  its  espenses.  It  would  not  have  been 
safe  t  ss  e  too  much  of  this  kind  of  money,  for  it  decreases  in 
value  rap  dlj  wl  en  t  j  much  is  issued  (§  234) ;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  war  was  paid  liy  loans,  by  selling  bonds,  or 
promises  to  pay,  with  interest,  in  the  future.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  the  bonds,  the  National  Banking  system  was  estab- 
lished in  1883.  Banks  were  not  allowed  to  issue  currency,  with- 
out depositing  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  bonds  at  Washington. 
All  the  banks  which  issued  currency  were  thus  compelled  to  bay 
bonds,  that  is,  to  take  part  in  the  loaning  of  money  to  the  govern- 
ment (§496). 

786.  Foreign  Allklrs. — The  Confederates  had  always  expected 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  would  intervene  in  the  war ;  that  is, 
that  they  would  agree  to  consider  the  Confederate  States  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  attempt  to  force  the  "United  States  to  follow 
their  example.  They  expected  this  because  the  cotton- factories  in 
those  two  countries  wore  in  great  difficulties  for  want  of  the  South- 
em  cotton,  which  was  out  off  by  the  blockade  (§673).  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  put  an  end  to  any  such  expectation ; 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  woidd  not  have  allowed  their  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  force  the  United  States  to  stop  abolishing 
slavery,  and  the  French  Government  would  not  have  ventured  to 
intervene  alone. 

liE.  WtaatJBsaidof  [he  greenbai^ks;    Of  bnndfl  and  loatiH?    OF  the  NbUdiu] 
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727.  Confederate  Privoteers. — New  reasons  arose  for  ill-feeU  i 
ing  against  tlie  IJritisli  Govern  rciL'nt.  CoiifedL-rLite  agents  in  Eng-  | 
land  built  and  armed  two  fast-sailing  steamers,  llic  Aiabavia  and  ' 
the  Florida.  The 
British  Govern- 
ment WHS  not  suffi- 
luently  careful  to 
■eiso  tlicm ;  they  ^S 
escaped  to  sea,  and 
soon  almost  entire- 
ly drove  AmerioBn 

eomracrce  fnim  the 

Whenever 

tiioy   were   closely 

"   by  Araeri- 

i«an  frigates,  they 

found  a  friendly  refuge  in  British  harbors,  nnti!  they  could  again 
get  out  to  sea  and  renew  their  work  of  destruction.  And,  as  they 
Were  British  bnilt,  British  armed,  and  manned  mostly  by  British 
Bulors,  it  looked  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  if  the 
Jmilding  of  these  vessels  were  a  British  trick  to  destroy  the  c< 
Werce  of  »  friendly  nation  (g  854). 

788.  The  Sionx  War During  the  summer  of  1862,  the  Si. 

IndiRn!<,  in  western  Minnesota,  revolted.  They  had  made  many  c 
Jtlainta  of  llieir  treatment  by  the  government,  and  in  August  they 
burst  suddenly  upon  the  outlyini;  settlements,  killin 
sod  children  without  mercy.  Troops  were  hurried  back  from  the 
western  armies,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the  State. 
'Thirty-eight  of  them  were  tried,  convicted  of  murder,  and  hanged. 

SWPPr.EMENTABV  QuKBTlOMS. 
L«»tion«.-LncFite  Wnsliinirton,  D.  C.  (§  713);  Riclimond,  Vs:  Fort- 
Monnie.  Vn. ;  I  he  Jnmea  River;  the  York  Rivrr;  Freiierickslnirgh, 

I :  llie  Slienandniih  Hiver;  Manassas  .Innclinn,  Vii  :  Wiliiiimsljurgli, 

Va.;  Frederick,  M(i.;  Pliilftciulphiii  (general  map);  Biiltimore;  Harper's 
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yearT    Who  was  Ihe  Confeilernle  c 


loder?    nie  nbleat  t 


In  the  East. 
J29.    ChancellorBTille. — For  wmie  months  the  Army  of  the 

PuLoini 


r      B      K     ■^j^.B,..^ 

yj^'jCi  ^ 

i 

t^^^ 

r~ 


ider  Gen- 
eral liooker,  lay  quiet 
on  tlio  north  aide 
of  the  Rap  pah  un  Dock 
(%121).  Then  Hook- 
er again  led  ihc  army 
across  the  HHppaLan- 
o  k  keep  ng  to  the 
n  rth  of  tl  e  strong 
defencBB  hel  ind  Frcd- 
crcksburgl  and  lh:iB 
forced  h  s  way  aliout 
ton  miles  toward  Rich- 
n  nd  He  was  then 
met  by  L  e  a  army  at 
a  1  tie  place  called 
C!  ollor  lie,  and 
one  f  tl  e  great  bat- 
tles of  tl  e  war  fol- 
lowed (May  2-3). 
B  hK  If  I  g  uoralahip, 
Lee  and  Jackson  in- 
flicted heavy  loss  on 
ss  the  Rappahannock. 
the  death    of 


the  Union  army,  and  drove  it  back  i 

Bnt   the   Confederates  sufiered   a    heav 

"  Stonewall "  Jackson.     He  was  shot,  tiirongh  mistake,  by  Bome 

of  his  own  men,  dnrin^  the  night  after  the  first  day's  battle.     Lee 

said,  very  truly,  that  ho  had  lost  his  right  arm  in  losing  Jackson. 

The  tJnion  fnreos  cnirajred  riimliererl  flO.OOO,  and  lln'ir  loss  -waa 
IT.fMW;  ILe  Confederule  forces  nntnbered  45,000,  and  llieir  Joss  waa 
IS.OOO. 
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780.  Second  InTBBion  of  tbe  North. — During  the  month  of 
June,  Lee  made  prcpaiations  for  a  second  invasioii  of  the  North. 
His  army,  now  niiinbering  70,000  men,  was  moved  around  the 
west  of  Hooker's  army,  until  it  reaclied  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
At  the  same  time.  Hooker  was  drawing  back  his  army  of  about 
100,000  men  toward  Washington,  to  protect  that  city.  Soon  the 
movement  changed  into  a  race  between  tlie  two  armies  for  the 
North,  Lee'a  army  moved  through  the  Slicnandoah  valley,  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  marched  across  Maryland,  and  en- 
tered Pennsylvania,  The  main  body  was  at  Chambersburgh,  but 
parts  of  it  held  York  and  came  within  a  few  miles  of  Harrisburgh. 
The  invasion  caused  great  alarm  in  ths  North.  All  business  was 
stopped  in  Philiidelphia,  and  militia  regiments  were  hurried  for- 
ward from  all  the  States  to  aid  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

731.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  crossed  the  Potomac  be- 
tween Lee  and  Washington, 
and  moved  north  through 
Maryland  so  as  to  protect  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia.  Gen- 
eral George  G.  Meade  had  now 
taken  Hooker's  place  as  com- 
mander. Just  as  Lee  turned 
bis  coucse  east  from  Chatn- 
bersbura;h  to  attack  Philadel- 
phia, the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
moved  up  between  him  and 
the  city,  and  the  two  armies 
mot  at  Getty  sburgh. 

732.  The  Battle  of  Get- 
tysbnrgh  was  fought  July  1, 
3,  and  3.  The  Union  army 
was  on  the  crest  of  a  line  of 
hills  called  Cemetery  Ridge; 
the  Confederate  army  was  on 


the  crest  of  a  line  of  hills  opposite, 


laO.  How drdl^e begin  lilBlDTBidDn?    Whstwae  bis  llneotmai^ 
.efpeline  in  the  North! 

731.  Wbat  was  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac  doing!     How  did  U 

7S2.  When  was  the  bstUe  of  QetCjrsbiireh  t< 


•    What  was 

, „..  De»cribf>  th«  positions  ot 

.  ..'OBrmies.    Wbat  was  the  result  ot  the  flrst  Aay'a  HicbtlnK!    Of  the  Reconi] 
'sflglidngT    How  did  tbe  BnalMruggle  lake  place?    Wbat  wna  Its  result? 
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called  Seininary  Ridge ;  between  them,  in  tbe  valley,  was  the  town  of 
(rettyaburgli,  Tlie  (irst  day's  ti'jiiting  was  rather  in  fRvor  of  tLe 
Confederates.  On  the  second  day  tbey  even  gained  one  of  tlie  Union 
poeitions.  The  final  struggle  came  on  the  third  day.  After  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  two  hours  from  1 50  cannon,  the  Confedei'atiis  made 
their  last  charge  in  a  line  more  than  a  mile  long.  It  was  gallantly 
made,  and  gallantly  repulsed  after  a  three  hours'  struggle.  When 
the  sunset,  the  battle  of  Gettyaburgh  was  over,  and  Lee  was  defeated. 

The  Union  Insa  was  nboul  23,000;  Uio  Confederate  low,  Hbout  30,000. 
Wliile  liie  last  cbiirge  was  being  leptii^ccl,  tlie  Krruugemi'aiB  were  being 
made  for  Uie  aurretiiler  of  VictisUur){li  (^738). 

788.  Loe's  Betreat  was  begun  during  the  night,  and  his  army 
moved  southward  through  Maryland  and  Vii^inia  to  the  Rapidan,  a 
hranuh  of  the  Kuppaiianuock.  The  Army  of  tlje  Potomac  fol- 
lowed slowly  until  it  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rapidan. 
Here  the  two  armies  remained  in  position  until  Grant  catne  to 
take  command  in  Virginia  the  following  year  (§  761).  But  Leo's 
army  never  fully  recovered  from  the  tenible  losses  of  Gettysburgh, 
and  it  m.'ide  no  further  effort  to  break  through  the  Union  line, 
or  invade  the  North, 


SlTPPLEMBNTAKT   Qui 

tooatioiil. — Locate  the  Rappahannnck  River;  Fredericksburgh. 
Va. :  I  lie  Slieiiandoah  lUver;  Harper's  Perry,  W.  Va. ;  Clm  tubers  burgh. 
Ph.;  Tort.  Pa.;  Curliale,  Pa.;  Pliiladelphia:  Oeltyslnirgh.  Pa. 

Review.— Name  the  two  great  batllea  of  1863  in  liie  Bust.  Which 
was  marked  by  tbe  dealb  of  Stonewall  Jackson?  Which  stopped  Lee's 
second  iuvasion  of  the  North? 

1,1  the  West. 
784.  Union  Pogitions.^Iii  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863 
there  were  four  LTnion  armies  in  tiie  WcsL  One  whs  near  Mtir- 
freeaboro,  under  Roaecrana  {§  697) ;  another  was  in  northern  Mis- 
sissippi, near  Holly  Springs,  under  Grant  (§  698) ;  a  third  was  in 
Louisiana,  under  Banks,  who  had  succeeded  Builer  (S  709)  ;  and 
a  fourth  was  in  Arkansas  (§699).  The  leading  object  of  these 
armies  was  to  open  up  the  Misaissippi,  and  thus  split  the  Confed- 
eracy; and  as  Grant  was  operating  close  to  the  line  of  the  river, 


L 


hut  is  sftid  of  Ti'e'B  relraBt?  C 
Tulnir  Ko»  hui  Lre'a  arm^  b 
Dw  man;  Uulon  Di-mlos  vivte 
IB  obJectT   Wba  was  Ic  do  the 
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Ibe  Iwrdca  ol  tke  work  fell  first  on  him.     Uis  ablest  as^sLant  was  ^ 
(§'-3). 

nS.  CMiBtcratc  PaalU«BK.'TIie  river  wss  still  blocked  bf  I 
liroQg  ConfederaU  fortifications  at  VicksbuTs:li  and  Fort  Hudson  I 
(8  710).  Between  Vicksbur^li  and  Grant  was  a  Confederate  army 
under  Petiiberton ; 
all  llie  Confederate 
forces  in  the  West  were 
noder  J.  K  JohoBton 
(1 714),  wlio  bad  unc- 
cceded  Bragg.  But  Pern- 
bertoD  and  John^IOD  did 
not  work  well  together. 
When  Grant  had  begun 
his  march  toward  Vicka- 
burgh  the  year  before, 
Pcmberton  had  sent  cav- 
alry around  to  the  rear  of 
Grnnt'a  army,  captured 
Holly  Springs  a 
BupplieB,  and  tliu 
pelled  Grant  lo 
unsuccessful.  He 
elated  by  tbis  success  that 
he  overrated  his  own  skill,  and  gave  but  a  half-hcurtcd  ubcdience  J 
to  Johnston's  directions.  Johnston  wished  to  have  no  siege  of  J 
Vicksbiirgh,  but  to  figitt  Grant  in  the  open  field ;  Peniberton  pro- J 
ceeded  to  strengthen  the  fort  ill  cntiotKi  in  every  way,  and  to  get, J 
ready  for  a  siege. 

Early  !□  tlie  year  ISdS.  Sherman  led  an  expedition  up  the  Arltanm  J 
River,  and  captured  Port  Hiiidmao,  or  ArkniisaB  Poat,  a  forlificatioa  | 
which  ihrcniened  llie  flunk  of  any  atinck  on  Vickeburgh. 

786.  Grant's  First  Plan  was  to  lead  his  army  across  the  MisH»-l 
sippi,  near  Memphis,  and  move  down  the  west  bank  of  the  nve?l 
until  he  should  be  opposite  Vicksbiirgh.     Here  ho  uiidcavorcit  tof 


i,  Whalm 


e  clllef  O 
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svlmis  searJ    What  i-(tect  cllrl  li  h. 
'■•   ■"•■-• .  Orut'i  nm  plan 
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cut  a  canal  across  a  great  bend  in  tlie  MisBiaBippi,  and  thus 
Vicksbiirgii  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  But  tlie  river  refused  to 
run  tbrough  tbe  cansl,  and  tbe  plan  failed.  After  two  months' 
hard  work,  he  found  that  Vicksburgb  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
from  this  side. 

787.  Grant's  Second  Flan. — In  .\pril,  Grant  gave  up  this  mode 
of  attack,  and  moved  bis  artuy  stili  faitlier  sontb,  past  Vickaburgli, 
through  a  low,  fiat,  and  terribly  swampy  country.  At  the  same 
time,  tbe  gunboat  fleet  ran  past  the  batteries  without  much  injury,- 
and  these  ferried  Grant's  army  across  the  Mississippi,  at  Grand 
Gulf,  near  Port  Gibsun,  so  that  it  was  now  again  on  the  Vicka- 
bargli  side  of  the  river,  but  below  the  city.     Sherman,  with  a  part 

.of  tbe  army,  kept  np  a  noisy  attack  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
city,  ou  the  Yazoo  River,  to  distract  Pemberton's  attention.  John- 
ston WHS  gathering  a  force  at  Jackson,  to  aid  Pemberton. 

788.  Tieksbui^h. — After  crossing  the  Mississippi,  Grant  moved 
Dortheast^  fighting  live  successful  battles  as  he  went,  until  he 
reached  Jackson.  He  thus  drove  Pemberton  into  his  fortifications 
at  Vicksburgh  on  one  side,  while  he  drove  away  Johnston  on  the 
other.  Then,  turning  back  from  Jackson,  he  rejoined  Sherman, 
and  the  whole  army  formed  a  close  siege  of  Vickaluirgb.  From 
that  time,  his  grip  on  the  place  could  not  be  loosened.  He 
threatened  Johnston  in  bis  rear,  while  he  besieged  Pemberton  in 
his  front;  and,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  the  place  surrendered, 
with  37,000  prisoners  (July  4). 

739.  Fort  Hndson  surrendered  (July  9)  to  the  Louisiana  army 
nndur  Banks.  By  the  captures  of  Vicksburgh  and  Port  Hudson, 
the  whole  Mississippi  River  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Union 
armies  and  fleets.  The  Confederates  could  no  longer  bring  gniin 
and  cattle  across  the  Mississippi  from  Texas  and  Arkiiusus,  to  feed 
their  armies  cast  of  the  Mississippi. 

740.  In  Arkanaaa  the  Confcderfites  attacked  the  post  at 
Helena,  July  4,  and  were  badly  defeated.  After  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burgh, Grant  sent  a  force  into  the  State  and  took  possession  of 


ArkMiBaB  (bin  fear? 
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nearlj  all  of  it,  tfaongh  titCK  «u  slill  some  %)ittn$;  bv  ODnftiltrnU) 
gaemllas  (g  699). 

341.  CttTttlry  BaI4s  hsd  now  become  common  on  holh  wiles. 
A  cavalry  force,  if  it  could  get  inUi  the  roar  of  an  opposing  HTTiiy, 
could  ioOict  more  damage.  Uy  tearing  up  railroads  and  burning 
supplies,  than  conid  be  made  up  by  the  caplnrc  of  the  raiders, 
One  of  the  boldest  of  these  raiders  was  the  Confudenite  John  Mor- 
gan. In  July  he  passed  tlirougli  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  with 
4,000  horsemen,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  into  Indiann,  and  moved 
eastward  into  Ohio,  fighting  the  militia  as  he  went.  The  whole 
StAt«  was  alarmed,  and  he  wm  captured  before  hu  could  return 
into  Kentucky. 

He  escaped  from  prison,  but  was  killed  soon  arierwanl  in  h  Ken- 
tucky sklrmisli.  Toward  the  cud  of  llie  war.  tlie  Uniou  cavulry  farces 
became  fully  as  good  soldiei'a  aa  tbi;ir  opponents,  and  mucli  tuoro  BUG- 
cesaful. 


1 


!fe^^^. 

Ill 

'r-'A 

A, 

Opkiutiohb  ih  thk  aoiTBun, 


712.  ChattAiiooga  wart  h  moitt  iiuporlaTit  point  for  both  lidea. 
Tlic  army  wliich  held  it  could  nontrol  all  mint  TunnuMOU,  and  at 
the  same  titric  could  attack  tlie  mountninons  rcgum  to  tho  w>iit)i  of    ' 
lortliern  Georgia.     In  June,  Rosucrans  moved  hli  army  louth    ■ 


il  be  lUBlM  rlurlnx  tb« 


<l^«*     ' 
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from  Murfreesboro,  and  Bragg  retired  slowly  before  him  to  Chat- 
tanooga. During  the  summer,  Rosocraiis  moved  part  of  hi»  army 
ao  far  around  Bra^'a  army  that  the  Confederates  evacuated  Chat' 
tanooga,  and  retired  about  twelve  miles  south  into  Georgia.  Here 
they  took  a  position  behind  a  little  creek  called  the  Chickamauga. 

74S.  Chick unang'K. — Roaecrans  thought  that  Bragg  was  re- 
treating, and  hurried  to  pursue  him.  But  Bragg  had  received 
reinforcements  from  Lee's  army,  and  defeated  the  Union  arniy  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamau^a  (September  19-20).  Most  of  Kose- 
erans's  men  fled  in  confusion  to  Chattanooga,  but  a  part,  uoder 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  held  their  ground  obstinately,  and 
covered  the  retreat.  Bragg  followed  and  shut  np  the  Union  army 
in  Chattanooga  bo  closely  that  It  was  almost  starved. 

The  Union  forces  DiimlKired  about  55,000;  the  Confederate  forces, 
.  about  60,000.     The  loss  of  encli  was  ahoiit  equal,  17,000. 

711.  Th«  Slc^e  of  Chattaoooffa  was  kept  up  for  about  two 
months.  But  one  road,  and  that  a  bud  one,  was  open  to  the  Union 
troops.  The  others  were  controlled  by  the  Confederates,  who  held 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  each  of  them  nearly  half 
a.  mile  high,  and  ao  strongly  fortified  as  to  seem  to  defy  attack. 

:  Union  army  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  there 
it  one  time,  that  it  would  have  to  surrender, 
an  easy  success  that  he  sent  a  part  of  liia 
army,  nnder  Longstreet,  up  the  Tennessee  River  to  besiege  Knox- 
ville,  which  was  held  by  Burnsidc  (§  732). 

748.  firant  was  now,  since  his  success  at  Vieksburgh,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Union  generals,  and  he  was  sent  to  Chatta- 
nooga. All  the  western  armies  cast  of  the  Mississippi  were  put 
under  his  command,  and  he  drew  men  from  all  of  them,  as  well  as 
others  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Hooker.  He  also 
brought  Sherman,  and  seyeral  other  generals  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence. He  then  made  quiet  preparations  for  that  which  hardly 
seemed  possible,  the  storming  of  the  lofty  monntams  held  by  the 
Confederates. 


seemed  to  be  a 
Bragg  w 


•Hi.  What  Ib  wld  of  the  battle  ot  Chleka 

714.  What^B  said  ot  the  »\ixe  ot  Chaltino. 
UQi"n  armvf    What  la  said  of  the  >ieBflOf  Knnxviiie: 

I4G.  who  was  sent  to  CbatConoogat    What  i^oiuroand  wasgli 
preparstioDS  Old  lie  make? 


a?    Who  fovered  the  retreat! 
What  was  the  poaltion  of  the 

himr  Wlwt 


1863]  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN.  2I3S* 

7i%  Lookont  Mountain  »iid  Mlsslonar]'  Bidge  ncie  taiwen  by 
8ud(kn  isshqIIs  (NoitiiiUr  2i  24  ind  J-))  Ihe  (  ouftdciates  e\ 
perted  115  sucli  rcsclt   iinl  Ihe  Uiiitn  troops  uert  aim   at  t,  !iii)l.U 


eurpnscd  at  tbeir  own  success  Part  of  tbe  li^btiDg  was  bo  bjgh 
up  the  mount-am  aide  tbat  the  troops  were  bidden  hy  tbo  clouds, 
and  for  this  reason  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  oftiii  called 
"tbe  battle  above  the  clouds 

Tlie  Union  forces  numbered  alioiit  80  000  llieir  low  wns  6  000 
Tbe  Coafederale  foi-ceti  niirnl  ered  iiboiit  55  OW    llieir  loss  was  10  OOO 

747.  The  Confederate  Betreat. — Brt^g  b  army  rctrmted  1 1 
Dilton,  when.  Johnat  ju  was  pul  in  c  iramand  of  it      \t  tlio  "ftnic 


748.  What  in  ui'l  of  the  hiittl»  <i( 

What  ig  Ihn  battle  of  Lookout  Mouiiuiin 

717.  What  becuDH  uf  Brogg's  aniiy 


mtaln  atiil  Ululonary  Kldgar 
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time,  Longstreet  gave  up  the  siege  of  Kjioxville,  and  retreated 
across  the  mounUtins  into  Virginia.  For  t!ie  rest  of  tiie  year 
military  operations  in  tljc  West  ceased, 

SUrPI.EHKNTABY    Qu KSTION '. 

Loratioiu.  —  Locate  Murfreeaboro,  Teiin.;  Holly  Springs,  Miss.; 
Vicksburfe'li.  Hiss.;  Port  Huiiwin,  Lii.;  Mempliia,  Tenii, ;  Purl  Gibson, 
Hiss.;  the  Thzoo  River;  JiLckaoii,  Miss.;  Heteoa.,  Ark,;  CImttauooga, 
Teon. ;  Knoxville,  Teiiii. ;  Diiltuii,  On. 

Review. — Wlial  two  Blruiig  posls  on  tbe  Mississippi  wore  captured 
by  llJe  Union  foi'ces  in  1803?  Wliul  victory  was  won  by  tlie  Confed- 
erate forces  in  ilie  West!  Wbat  pluce  did  lliey  Iheii  bcsiegeT  Wbo 
broke  up  llie  siegcf    fiy  wliiit  buttles? 

On  the  Coast. 

7i8.  Fort  Samt«r  was  attacked  in  April  by  a  fleet  of  iron- 
clads from  Port  Royal ;  but,  aft«r  half  an  Loar'i  firing,  one  of  the 
vessels  was  lost,  and  the  rest  retired. 

749.  Charleston  was  beaeged  for  tlie  last  balf  o!  the  year  by  a 
land-force  from  Port  Royal,  under  General  Q.  A.  Gillraore,  aided 
by  gunboats  and  ironclads.  Gillmoro,  after  hard  fighting,  cap- 
tured an  eartliwork  called  Fort  Wagner.  He  Uattered  Port  Snmter 
into  ruins,  and  destroyed  ahout  lialf  of  Cljarleston  by  firing  shells 
into  it  from  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  But  be  faiicd  to  cap- 
lure  Fort  Sumter,  or  to  get  any  nearer  to  Charieston  than  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 

750.  The  Ironelad  Atlanta  had  been  built  by  the  Confcdorates 
in  the  Savannah  River.  She  was  much  like  the  Merrimac,  but 
lai^er  and  stronger.  In  June  she  steamed  down  the  river  to  drive 
away  the  blockading  fleet.  The  Weehawken,  a  monitor,  met  her 
and  captured  her  after  a  fight  of  fifteen  minutes,  in  whiuh  the 
Wvehawken  tired  hut  five  shots, 

751.  In  Texas,  Sabine  Pass  and  Brownsville  were  captured 
during  the  year  by  expeditions  from  New  Orleans, 

SCPPI.BMKNTABT  QOBBTIONS. 

Locatiani. — Locnle  Clinrleston.  8.  C.  (general  map):  the  Savannah 
River;  Babine  Puss,  Lb,;  Brownsville.  Tei, 

lievTEW. — What  battle  between  ironclads  was  fouglit  in  1868T 
What  fort  was  ruined? 


il  nt  Ilie  BieBBiif  Chiir)e»ion 


■ccompUalir  I 
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MILITASr  SUMMARY. 

!68.  Mllttarj  Sommary.—The  year  1863  was  one  of  great 
advant^e  to  the  forces  of  tlie  Uoitcd  States  in  the  West.  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  MiBsouri,  and  Arkansas  had  been  finally  secured, 
and  the  seat  of  war  had  been  changed  to  their  southern  border. 
The  Mississippi  had  been  opened,  and  the  Confederacy  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  in  future  had  to  fight  for  itself,  while 
the  Federal  Government  could  scDd  troops  from  the  Nurth  to  either 
aide  nf  the  river.  A  new  set  of  generals  had  appeared.  Grant, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  others,  who  were  very  hard  and  fast  fight- 
ers, and  cared  little  for  politics  or  anything  else  than  the  war.  In 
the  E^t  less  had  been  done,  and  Lee  was  still  more  than  a  match 
for  his  opponents.  But  even  here  advantages  Imd  been  gained. 
Lee'a  army  had  been  so  badly  shattered  by  the  terrible  slaughter  at 
Getlysburgh  that  it  was  never  again  quite  e'piai  to  what  it  had 
been  before;  and  his  last  and  strongest  attempt  to  burst  through 
the  attacking  line  and  carry  the  war  into  the  North  had  been  a  fail- 
nro.  It  secniB  now  that  July,  1863,  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
war,  after  which  the  Confederacy  grew  steadily  weaker.  During 
that  month  occurred  the  battle  of  Gettysburgh,  the  surrender  of 
Vickaburgh  and  Port  Iludaon,  the  conquest  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
movement  on  Chattanooga.  The  results  were  so  evident  that  in 
August  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  President  Lincoln, 
and  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 
Internal  Affairs. 

753.  In  the  Confederaey  there  was  now  great  and  general  dis- 
tress. The  government  forced  allmen  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45  into  the  army,  so  that  women  and  children  had  to  do  men's 
work.  The  soldiers  were  badly  fed,  clothed,  and  armed.  Food 
was  scarce  and  dear,  for  the  people  could  now  get  no  cattle  from 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  no  grain  from  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  no 
snirar  from  Louisiana,  and  no  salt  or  fish  from  the  coast.  Cotton 
could  not  be  sold,  for  the  blockade  was  too  strict  The  railroads 
were  fast  wearing  out,  and  there  were  no  great  iron-works  to  replace 


'    What  iB  BiUd  ot  the 
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tiieui.     It  was  almost  i 

iuijjossitile  to  get  sudi  common  articles  as 

paper,  and  printing  wa 

s  sometimes  done  on  one  side  of  wall-paper. 

The  government  had 

issued  so  much  paper  money  that  it  waa 

almost  worthless.     On< 

!  dollar  in  gold  was  worth  twenty  dollars  in 

Confederate  money. 

Butter  Bolil   for  %5  «,  poii 
pound:  com  H[id  pnlnioes,  |14 

7$1.  In  tbe  North  and  Went  there  was 
nianufaoturcs,  and  money  were  abundant 
the  people  paid  them  willingly  and  easily, 
made  very  high  in  1861,  ao  as  to  first  " 
turea,  and  then  lay  taxes 
(g  725),  and  had 


beef,  11.60  a  pound;  coffee,  (10  a 

Biicii  distress.    Food, 

Taxes  were  high,  but 

The  tariff  had  been 

American  manufac- 

Faper  money  had  been  issued 

so  that  one  dollar  in  gold  waa 


worth  one  and  u  half  dollars  in  paper;  but  wages  had  increased 
neatly  enough  to  make  this  good. 

755.  The   Arm;   was  well  fed,  armed,  and  elothed;  and  the 


people  formed  San  tary  L  n  ss  on'*  a  1  other  associations  to  c 
for  the  comfort  of  tl  e  sold  era  n  tl  e  field.  These  associations 
bu  It  hosp  tals,  d  itr  buted  fo  d  ed  c  nes,  and  assistance  of  every 
k  nd  and  a  ded  the  8  ek  and  w  und  d      To  help  pay  their   ex- 


l«    r  oTfa  ra  in    li    North  ami  Wegt!    Wliat 

anufactii  bm      Ot    ape    monayf 

BurniyT    Ot  popular  a«aoclMloas  ind  Uldr 


THE  DRAFi: 


penees,  great  fiura  were  held  all  o 
equailed  before  or  since. 


7&S.  Drafts  were  iisud  this  year  to  fill  up  the  armies,  for  vol- 
unteering had  become  alow.  Names  were  drawn  by  lot  from  liats 
of  able-bodied  men  all  over  tlie  country,  and  tbose  whose  names 

e  drawn  were  forced  to  enter  the  army  or  pay  for  a  Biibstitiite. 
The  first  draft  in  New  York  City,  in  July,  was  stopped  by  a  gi'eat 
mob,  which  held  control  of  the  city  for  several  days,  and  burned 
bouses  and  murdered  negroes  at  its  will.  Finully  it  was  scattered 
by  soldiers  hurried  back  from  Gettysburg!!  (g  732),  and  drafting 
went  on  unopposed. 

Drafts  never  brought  many  soldiers,  but  tbey  liurried  volunteering. 

157.  West  Tiryinia  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1863. 

West  Virgiuin  waa  tlie  mountainous 
western  part  of  Virginia.  It  bad  been  settled 
in  great  part  by  inimigranta  from  Obio;  tliere 
were  not  many  slaves  in  it;  and,  wben  Vir- 
giuia  seceded  m  1861,  the  people  of  Ibis  sec- 
lion  refused  to  obey  (S  674).  At  first  lliey 
claimed  Iliat  their  legisJHture  was  llie  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia;  but  lliey  soon  formed  a 
separate  State  wbicb  was  admitted  by  Con- 
gress in  1868.  Tlie  Stale  ie  rich  in  minerals- 
iron,  coul,  salt,  and  petroleum;  and  its  popu-  =  „  vikoijiri 
latioH  in  1880  was  618,437.                                     "^         "^  Vihoimu, 

Foreign  Affairx. 
758.  Mexico.— France,   aided  at  firnt  by  (Jreat   TJrilain    nnd 
lain,  had  overturned  the  republican  government  of    Mexico  ai 
on  as  the  troubles  in  the  United  States  bejtan.     I'ho    Uiiltfjd 
States  considered  this  an   unfriendly  net  (g427),  Iiut  ooiild  do 
nothing  just  then  to  resiftt  it.     France  now  mudo  Mexico  an  a 
pi  re,  with  Maximilian,  an  AuHlrian  ureliduke,  na  emperor.     Mh 
milian  accepted  the  throne  in  tlie  followin/j  year  (g  880). 


IM.  Wliat  li  uld  or  dr«rul    How  www  Umt  baklf    WliM  rtnt  tnn 
eir  Vnrk  Clt^T    How  wiw  It  mipprMiuulT 
JaT.  WhjitSiAi'  wa>  ttltnlllnl  In  I>Mr 
Jt^Whnt  hwl  VrsDCD  Onnn  Ja  Mullcir    Whc  did  D«l  Hi*  DnlM  H 
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769,  The  Confederate  Frirateera  Alabama  ^ad  Florida  (§  121) 

continued  tlicir  (Jcstruction  of  Auieriiian  commerce;  and  a  new 
vessel,  the  Georgia,  was  sent  out  on  tbe  same  work.  TLis  vessel, 
like  the  others,  was  built  in  Great  Britain.  Confederal*  agents 
also  built  two  powerful  ironclad  rams  in  Great  Britain,  declaring 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  emperor  of  China;  but  the  United 
Slates  threatened  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  if  they'werc 
allowed  to  go  to  sea,  and  the  Britiali  Govemment  at  tbc  last 
moment  seized  them.  CoDfederate  agents  also  tried  tr>  build  iron- 
clads in  France,  but  the  French  Government  refused  to  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

rV.   EVBKTS  OF   1864. 

760.  Confederftte  PoBitlona. — There  were  now  but  two  great 
Confederate  iiiiuies  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Lee's  army,  62,000 
strong,  held  the  Rapidan  River,  near  Fredcricksburgb.  Johnston's 
army,  75,000  strong,  held  Dalton,  in  Georgia.  Around  it  and 
behind  it,  to  the  south,  there  were  great  mountains,  which  con- 
tinued beyond  Atlanta,  They  gave  Johnston  a  great  number  of 
strong  defensive  positions,  and  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  mountains  into  the  flat  country  to  the  south,  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  the  sea. 

781.  Union  Positions  (East), — Grant  had  now  become  the 
most  prominent  Union  general,  and  he  was  given  command  of  all 
tile  armies  of  the  United  States,  wiih  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral. Ho  left  Sherman  {^IIS)  to  command  the  army  before 
Dalton,  while  he  himself  went  to  Vii^inia  to  meet  Lee,  taking 
Sheridan  with  him.  When  he  took  his  now  place  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  it  numbered  123,000  men,  about  twice  as  many  as 
Lee's  army. 

Nothing  was  so  impnrtanl  an  aEsistance  to  the  successful  conclusion 

of  tliB  wnr  ns  the  complele  confidence  which  tbe  people  of  llie  North 

and  West  now  gave  lo  Oraul,  unletis  it  was  (lie  frauk,  lieariy.  and  com 

mSdence  wliicli  Grant  always  gave  to  his  asslslatitB,  Sherman, 


ira!    or  llie  biilliliDe  uf  ConredS' 
t  Confederate  annieBf    Wh«t  was 
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OPERATIONS  m  TUB  BAST. 

762.  TInron  Positiona  (West).— Three  armies  liad  been  acting 
in  tbe  West :  tlic  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  captured 
Vieksbnrgh;  the  Army  of  tlie  Tennessee^  which  had  fought  at 
Murfreesboro ;  and  tbe  Arnay  of  the  Obio,  which  bad  foi'ced  its 
way  through  eastern  Tennessee  to  Knoxville  (|744).  All  three 
were  now  united  at  Chattanooga  under  Sherman,  so  that  ho  had 
lOOJDOO  men.  His  object  was  to  drive  Johnston's  weaker  array 
southward  through  the  mountains  to  the  open  country  beyond  At- 
lanta, and  there  overthrow  and  destroy  it. 

To  make  certain  tlinl  there  should  be  no  inlerfereoce  by  other  Coo- 
federate  armies  in  the  West.  Shermau  led  an  army  cnsLward  to  Meridian, 
Miss.,  early  in  Ihe  year.  He  ileslroyed  llie  railroads  for  miles  in  every 
direction  so  completely  thnt  uo  army  or  supplies  could  be  moved  ogitiost 
liim  (§  788). 

7SS.  Flan  of  Unli«d  Action It  was  agreed  by  Grant  and 

Sherman  that  both  should  begin  the  forward  movement  on  the 
sama  day  (May  5) ;  and  that  each  should  keep  his  opponent  so 
busy  that  the  two  Confederate  armies  would  not  be  able  to  send 
assistance  to  one  another,  as  they  bad  been  in  the  biihit  of  doing. 
When  the  fii;hting  began,  the  Confederate  armies  were  allowed  no 


Sdpplbmestary  Q( 


Tenn. ;  Chnttanooea. 

ItEviEW.— What  two  generals  were  in  command  of  the  United 
States  and  Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  in  1864?  At  Chattanooga? 
What  was  the  dale  Sited  for  the  forward  movement? 


In  the  East. 

J«4.  Grant  and  Lee. — Grant  had  won  his  western  victories 
by  "  constant  hammering,"  and  he  set  out  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
Virginia.  But  he  had  now  to  meet  au  enemy  very  different  frum 
Pembertou  orBrag^.  Lee  had  already  won  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  skilful  generals  of  modern  times ;  and  "  constant 

7flS.  Name  the  tliree  weatern  artniea  oF  the  United  SUtlesI  Where  were  Uiey 
now  united,  and  under  whom!    What  was  Shnrman-fl  ohject" 

T6S.  What  plan  of  action  naKiieTeedi][i<>n  h;  Qrant  and  ShFrinanV 
7S4.  What  had  l>een  (Iraut's  methnd  of  warfare!    Wliac  la  saJd  ot  Lee' 


OnAIfT  AND  LEE. 


undertaking.  It  wsa 
d  a  man  with  a  club ; 
and  it  was  not  until 
Grant  laid  down  the 
club,  and  used  his  own 
military  skill,  that  his 
superiority  in  slretigth 
e  him  the    adt-an- 

765.  Grant's  Flan. 

Grant  had  decided  to 
take  the  overland  route 
from  the  Rappahan- 
nock Kiver  to  Rich- 
mond {g713).  An 
army  of  30,000  ;nen, 
under  Butler,  was  sent 
up  the  Jnmea  River, 
to  a  point  near  Petera- 
burgli,  to  attack  Rich- 
mond from  that  side. 
Another  army,  under 
Sigel  and  Hunter,  was 
sent  up  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  to  at- 
tack Lynch  burgh  and 
threaten  Richmond  from  the  woat. 

786.  The  Wilderness,  as  it  was  called,  between  Frederickabui^h 
and  Richmond,  was  crossed  from  west  to  east  hy  many  rivers,  and 
Lee  had  filled  it  with  fortifications.  From  behind  these  he  fought 
Grant  successfully  for  two  weeks,  repulsing  his  atuhborn  attempts 
to  storm  the  works.  The  fighting  was  the  bloodiest  of  the  war. 
In  the  first  three  days  of  the  Wilderness  battles  the  Union  loss  waa 
3S,000;  and  in  the  next  eleven  days,  at  SpottaylvanJa  Courtrhouse, 


tr   WherewereF'gelaod 
did  Lee  make  use  of  ftf 


FLANK  XOVEMBSTS. 

L  total  loss  in  two  weeks  of  64,000  meail 
Lee's  loBS  in  the  same  time  was  about  20,000. 

Tbe  UnioD  loss  in  Ibese  two  weeks  was  about  equal  lo  the  wbole 

SopulfttioQ  of  New  HiiTcn,  Coim.,  Riclinininl,  Tii..  Troy  or  Byratuse, 
\.  Y.,  or  Toledo,  O.     But  in  llje  losses  are  iuctuileil  wouoiled  men  who 
afterward  returned  to  duly,  so  Ibal  Oruul  did  not  really  lote  all  of  llie 
IS  numbers  abiive  Blaled. 


767.  Flank  HovementB. — Grmit  now  resorted  to  Lis  military 
skill,  witli  more  success.  At  caeli  of  Lee's  flefences  he  attacked 
lightly  in  front,  at  the  same  lime  pushing  part  of  his  force  to  the 
left,  attacking  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  and  so  forcing  him  to  retreat 
to  a  new  position.  In  this  manner  Grant  worked  his  way  south- 
ward to  the  Chickahominy  {|7l5).  Lee's  army  was  now  inside 
of  the  main  defences  of  Richmond,  tbe  centre  of  which  was  at 
Cold  Harbor.  Once  more  Grant  tried  the  "hammering"  process. 
The  whole  Union  army  was  ordered  to  assault  the  Confederate 
works  at  once.  \n  twenty  minutes  the  assault  was  hopelessly  re- 
pulsed; Cold  Harbor  had  cost  the  Union  army  15,000  men,  and 
the  Confederates  I,700. 

768.  The  Auxiliary  Morements  had  not  been  successful. 
Butler  had  been  forced  by  the  Confederates  into  a  peninsula  on  the 
James  River;  and  then  they  had  built  fortifjcutions  in  front  of  him 
and  "  bottled  liim  up."  Sigel  and  Hunter  Lad  been  defeated ;  and 
their  army  was  driven  off  into  West  Virginia,  so  as  to  leave  the 
Shenandoah  valley  unprotected.  Lee  was  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  In  July  he  sent  part  of  his  army,  under  Early, 
through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  pass  down  ihrougU  Maryland 
and  attack  Washington.  But  he  found  the  forts  around  Washing- 
ton too  strong  for  him,  and  returned  to  Virginia,  having  succeeded 
only  in  frightening  the  authoritiea  at  the  capital. 

769.  The  SefeneeB  of  Richmond  on  the  north  and  east  had  not^ 
been  found  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault;  and  Grant  deter- 
mined to  move  his  army  around,  cross  the  James  River,  and  at- 
tack the  city  from  the  south.     In  carrying  out  this  movement,  the 


antra  hi 


:e  Lee  bock)    Wliere 


IW.  What  Ii  Bafd  of  the  niiilllBrv  movement!  What  had  becnme  of  BlltterF 
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army  followed  nearly  tlie  line  of  the  Spven  Days'  Battles  of  1862 
{§  718),  but  with  very  Uttie  fighting.  The  movement  w;ia  aceom- 
plishod  successful ly  in  Juoe  ;  bnt  the  army  hul  no  sooner  crossed 
the  James  River  than  it  came  up  against  the  fortifications  of  Peters- 
burgh,  which  were  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault.  Within  them 
was  Lee's  army,  which  had  moved  across  from  Richmond  as  Grant 
had  moved. 

770.  Fetersbai^h  is  about  20  miles  south  of  Richmond.  The 
Confederate  fortifications  ran  in  an  irregular  curve  from  below 
Fetersburgh  around  to  tlie  north  of  Richmond,  a  distance  of  about 
30  miles.  To  defend  this  lino  Lee  had  about  (>0,000  men.  Before 
Lim  was  Qrant,  with  about  twice  as  many  men,  attacking  him  at 
different  places,  and  keeping  him  so  busy  that  he  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  in  the  West.  This  was  the  situation  of 
affairs  during  the  reiit  of  this  year  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  in 
the  following  spring.  Both  armies  were  strongly  fortified.  Bnt 
Grant's  constant  effort  was  to  push  his  lines  farther  around  to  the 
southwest,  so  as  to  attack  Lee's  railroad  couimnnications.  When- 
ever he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  Lee  had  to  face  him  with  new  for- 
tifications. Thus  Lee's  line  was  always  growing  weaker  as  it  grew 
longer,  for  he  could  hardly  get  any  fresh  troops,  while  Grant  had 
as  many  ns  he  needed. 


771.  The  Petersbnrgh  Hlne. — But  one  direct  attempt  was 
made  to  storm  Leo's  line  during  the  year.  A  mine  was  dug  under 
one  of  the  Confederate  forts,  and  filled  with  four  tons  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  exploded  (July  30),  and  the  fort  and  garrison  were 
blown  to  pieces.  But  the  assault  which  was  to  follow  was  badly 
managed,  and  the    Union    troops  were   driven   back    with  heavy 

77S.  The  Shenandoab  Taller,  into  which  Early  had  retired 
(§  768),  was  now  guarded  by  a  Union  army  nnder  Sheridan.  In 
September,  Sheridan  defeated  Early  in  the  battle  of  Winchester. 


le  batCle  vt  Cedar  Orei 
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In  the  following  montli,  Early  surprised  the  L'nion  amiy  at  Cedar 
I  Creek,  about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Winchester,  and  defeated  it 

while  Sheridan  was  absent  at  Winclicitter.  lu  the  afternoon,  Sheri- 
I  dao  rejoined  his  defeated  array,  rallied  the  men,  and  defeated 

Early,  driving  him  far  up  the  valley.  The  story  is  told  in  Read's 
I   poem  of  "  Sheridan's  Hide." 

During  this  campaign,  Sberidaa  iHid  vra^te  Ibe  whole  Sliennndoab 
Aralley,  burning  barns  and  destroying  crops  uud  fartuitig  iMipleineuts. 
Over  3.000  biirna  were  burned.  The  object  of  tbe  desiriitiion  was  to 
make  tbe  valley  so  desolate  Ibat  no  Qoa federate  Eroops  could  operate  in  it. 

SCPPt.BMBRTART   QCEBTIOHS.  ' 

loaations.— Loc)i!e  tbe  flappaban nock  Hiver;  Richmond,  Vii. ;  the 
jNmcs  Hivtri  PelereburiEh,  Vh,  ;  the  Sbenandoah  River;  Ljncbburgb, 
Va.;  PmltTickBliurgli,  Va.;  WincbeBier,  Va. 

Rbview. — Nanie  tbe  three  great  baLlles  of  Grant's  overland  route 
to  Rfohmoud.  Tbe  town  wbicb  was  besieged  for  iLe  rest  of  tbe  war, 
Bberidaii's  two  bnlllea  in  the  Sheniindoab  valley, 

7T3.  VillUm  Teoamieh  Shgrman  was  bora  in  Ohio  in  1830,  and  gm-  I 
dualed  at  West  Point  in  1841. 
Hebecanieacaplaiuin  ili<' Mexi- 
can war,  and  tuen  entered  busi- 
ni'ss.  Ho  became  n  majiir-gen- 
ernl  in  the  United  BtiilrH  army, 
1801-5.  and  general  command- 
ing, 186B-88.  Hi.4Bbiiiiies  wei'e 
not  properiy   eatimnte  I  e 

beginning  of  tbe  war  an  1   I  was 

even  commonly  repor  ed    I  at  1  e 
was  erazy.     Grant  k  ew  1  n 

better,  and  supported  1    n  a 

himself  had  bmn  suppor 

Lincoln:  it  bad  been  repor 

Lincoln  that  Grunt     r.    k 

key  excessively,  bui  L      o       e 

plied  llial  be  won]  1  I>e  ^l   i  to 

send  a  barrel  of  "G  a  is  wl  1b 

key"  to  each  of  the  otl  cr  gener 

als.       Grant's    heartj     a   pport 

gave  Sherman   tbe   opportunl  v 

to    prove    hia    abili  y     tn  i    1  e 

came  out  of  the  war  w  th  ll  e  reputat  on  of  i 

erals.    He  ia  livinj,  (  n   1885         St  Lou 
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I)i>rn  in  1807.  bdcI  graduated  from 
West  Point  ill  1829.  lie  i«came 
colonel  ill  the  Mexicim  wnr.  aod 
major.gi'iiei'ul  id  tlie  Confederate 
araiy  iu  1B61.  Ilis  operalionB  at 
Bull  Run  (§681),  VickBburgh 
(g  738),  Id  Georgia  (§  774).  andla 
North  Carolinti  (S  802)  are  a  part 
of  our  lilsliiry.  Next  to  Lee,  lie 
Beenis  Id  Imte  been  llie  uble^t  of 
the  Coofeilerale  genenils,  but  Leo 
had  ilie  advaoinge  of  ilie  cnnfl- 
dence  of  Davis,  who  disliked 
Jolinslon  exlreiiu'ly.  and  was 
always  liappj  lo  lum  him  otit  of 
service,  if  he  could  flud  a  fair 
excuse  for  doiog  so. 

In  ihp  W.sl 

!74.  Sherman's    Adrance 

n  Chattanoo^n  against  Dal' 
ton  and  Atlanta  was  through  a  country  of  ioFtj  mountains,  with  strong 
defensive  positions;  but  tliere  was  no  "  hauimering"  Both  Sher- 
man and  Johnston  were  rnastera  of  tlicir  art;  and  the  ponteat  be- 
tween tiiem  was  as  scientific  as  a  skilful  game  of  clieas  or  a  fencing- 
match.  Johnston  held  eacli  position  until  Sljorinan's  forces  began 
to  lap  around  toward  his  rear;  then  ho  retired  cautiously  to  an- 
other position,  and  the  same  process  was  gone  through  again. 
Neither  general  was  careless  unougli  to  give  the  other  the  slightest 
advantage.  In  this  manner  Johnston  was  slowly  driven  back  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  he  waa  forced  to  cross  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  and  take  his  strongest  position,  Atlanta.  Beyond 
Atlanta  he  could  not  go  ranch  farther  south  (§  762).  The  princi- 
pal battles  were  Resaca,  Dallas,  and  Eeneaaw  Mountain.  But  there 
was  no  such  slaughter  as  in  Virginia.^  Sherman's  loss  during  his 
whole  two  months'  march  to  the  Chattahoochee  was  abont  the 
same  as  the  Union  loss  in  the  deadly  twenty  minutes  of  Cold 
Harbor  (g  767). 

775.  Johnston's  Plan  had  been   to  bring  Sherman  jiist  far 


77<.  What  i^•  naW 
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'h  force  been  weak- 
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enough  from  ChattaDooga  to  be  able  to  meet  liira  on  equal  terms.  All 
Shetman's  supplies  were  brought  by  the  single  railroad  behind  him. 
As  he  advanced,  it  wag  necessary  for  him  to  leave  guards  to  pro- 
tect the  railroad:  otherwise  the  Confederate  cavalry  would  work 
around  to  his  rear,  tear  np  the  railroHd,  and  starve  his  army  (§  741). 
But  every  ^ard  thus  left  weakened  his  force,  and  made  it  more 
nearly  equal  to  Johnston's.  Johnston  had  played  his  game  of 
war  so  snceessfully  that  he  was  now  ready  to  fight  the  long- 
1  battle,  and  had  begun  arrangements  to  do  so. 


37S.  Joluiston    Bern 

skilfully  conduct  d, 
quite  understand 


mountains  above       m  B  ra 

Johnston,  made 

J.  B.  Hood  was    p  d 

ew  away  all  t      ad       tages 
the  two  great  C       d     te  ar 
year ;  and  the  Conft.di.racy  itself  fell  ii 
777.  Hood  had  a  great  repntation 
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anxious  to  support  it     lie  mado  three  furious  attacks  on  Sher- 
man's amiy  in  July,  which  were  the  severest  battles  yet  fought  in 
Georgia.     He  was  beat«n  in  all  three.     F    '     "     " 
man  fought  his  way  around  toward  the  n 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  which  h 
Union  forces  (September  2). 

8o  far,  Imth  armies  had  lost  about  tbe  ss  .._ 

More  IhiLD  balf  of  the  Oonfederute  loss  liotl  been  a 
battles.    Bolb  armies  bud  beenreluforeedlo  about  Ibeiro: 
(gg  760.  182), 

778.  Hood's  Plan.— Early  in  October,  Uood  moved  his  whole 
army  past  Atlantji,  and  marched  northwest  toward  the  country 
from  wliich  Sherman  had  set  out.  He  hoped  to  compel  Sherman 
to  follow  him,  and  thus  to  change  tbe  seat  of  war  again  to  Tennes- 
see or  the  North,  Sherman  made  a  show  of  pursuing  him  until  he 
saw  him  fairly  started  for  Tennessee,  and  then  returned  to  Atlanta, 
tearing  up  the  railroad  behind  him  as  he  came  (g  780).  He  had 
already  sent  nearly  half  of  his  army  to  Tennessee,  under  Thomas, 
hoping  that  Hood  would  lake  the  course  he  did. 

779.  Hood'H  TenneNsee  Campaign — Thomas  gathered  all  the 
Union  troops  m  Tennessee 
at  Nashville  so  that  he  was 
rather  tiio  supenor  m  num 
lers  as  Ho<d  drew  near 
tlie  cit^  \t  Franklin  a 
few  miles  south  of  Nash 
Tille  a  battle  was  fought 
(Noieinbcr  30)  and  the 
Confederate  army  suffend 
severely  But  it  preised 
on  and  besieged  Nashville 
After  long  f  reparation, 
Thomas  attacked  the  be 
BiL^rs  and  completely  de- 
feated them  (DeLeinber  IS 
and  lb).     The  pursuit  was 

scattered  in  every  direction. 
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One  of  tlie  Confederacy's  two  great  armies  liad  thus  faded  into 
nothing  (§760). 

780.  Shermmn'B  New  PUn.^Slierman,  on  iiis  return  to  Atlanta, 
had  before  liim  a  country  in  which  there  was  not  an  oi^nized  Con- 
federate army  between  him  and  Virginia,  nor  tlie  materia!  to  make 
one.  Ilood'a  mistake  had  put  the  wliole  Confederacy  at  Sherman's 
mercy.  Uc  had  an  annj  of  60,000  picked  veteran  troops,  with 
abundant  supplies,  and  with  States  before  him  which  had  not  felt 
the  war,  and  were  the  richest  part  of  tlie  Confederacy.  In  the 
middle  of  November,  he  burned  Atlanta,  eut  the  telegraph-wjrea  to 
the  North,  and  set  out  on  his  march  southeast  to  the  sea.  But  the 
sea  was  not  his  final  destination;  bis  real  aim  was  at  the  back  of 
Lee's  army,  far  away  in  Virginia. 

781.  Tbe  Harch  through  Oeorgla  was  finished  in  a  little  less 
than  a  month,  and  during  all  this  time  it  was  not  certainly  known 
at  the  North  what  had  become  of  Sherman's  army.  Its  route  was 
through  Milledgeville  and  Milten,  down  the  peninsula  between  tbe 
Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rivers,  to  Savannah,  It  marched  in  four 
columns,  covering  a  strip  of  country  about  SO  miles  wide,  all  of 
which  was  made  desolate.  The  railroads  were  destroyed,  the  de- 
pots and  bridges  were  burned,  and  the  array  lived  on  tbe  country. 
There  was  hardly  any  resistance  to  the  march ;  indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  on  open  ground,  any  army  of  the  war  could  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  this  army  of  Sherman's. 

788.  SaTannah. — The  army  reached  Osaabaw  Sound,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ogeechee  River  (Deeember  13),  Fort  McAllister, 
which  guarded  Savannah,  was  stormed  with  a  rush  in  fifteen  minutes, 
by  General  Uazen  with  part  of  the  15th  corps,  and  communication 
was  opened  with  the  blockading  fleets  After  asiege  of  eight  days, 
Savannah  was  captured.  Its  garrison  blew  up  two  ironclads  which 
had  been  built  at  this  city,  and  escaped  to  Charleston.  Sherman's 
army  remained  at  Savannah  until  February,  1865, 
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ville,  Ga.;  Milieu,  Ga.;  llie  Savannah  River;  the  Ogeccliee  River;  8a- 
vaunuli:  Ossalmw  Sound.  Qa. 

Review. — Nunie  ilie  tlii'ee  luodiiig  battles  of  Slierman's  marcli  to 
Allauta.  Tlie  Conreclenite  conimander  wbo  succeeded  Jiiliiistou.  Tlie 
two  battles  of  liia  Teuuessee  campitiga.  Tbe  city  nt  wtilcli  BlierinuD'B 
march  to  tlie  eea  began.     Tbe  city  at  wbicii  it  euded. 

On.  the  Coast. 

783.  Operations  on  the  Coast,  during  tbis  year,  consisted  of  a 
nnmbcr  of  attacks  intoiided  either  to  keep  the  Confederates  busy 
and  prevent  them  from  sending  assistance  to  Hood  and  Lee,  or  to 
capture  Mobile  and  Wilmington,  the  last  ports  of  the  Confederacy 
for  blockade-running, 

784.  In  Florida,  an  expedition  from  Fort  Royal  landed  at 
Jacksonville  in  February,  and  marched  west  into  tbe  interior. 
The  army  was  defeated  by  tbe  Confederates  in  tbe  battle  of  Olua- 
tee,  and  the  expedition  waa  given  up. 

786.  In  Loolslana,  an  expedition  under  Banks  was  sent  up 
the  Red  River  from  New  Orleans  early  in  the  year.  Its  object 
wa-s  to  capture  Shreveport  and  conquer  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  which  was  still  held  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  defeated 
in  April  at  Sabine  Cross-roads  and  Pleasant  Hill,  near  Shreveport, 
and  returned  without  accomplishing  anything. 

786.  In  North  Carolina,  the  Union  troops  were  driven  from 
some  of  their  positions,  early  in  tbe  year,  by  the  Confederates, 
aided  by  a  powerful  ironclad,  the  Albemarle.  In  October,  Lieu- 
tenant Gushing,  of  tbe  blockading  fleet,  blew  up  the  Albemarle  at 
Plymouth  with  a  torpedo,  one  dark  night,  and  the  Union  forces 
recovered  their  positions. 

CiiBhin<;'s  exploit  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  tbe  war.  Out  ot 
bis  crew  of  thirteen  volunteers,  only  himself  and  one  otiier  escaped. 

787.  Fort  Fisher  guarded  the  entrance  to  Wilmington.  In 
December,  a  land  and  naval  expedition,  under  General  Butler  and 
Admiral  Porter,  was  sent  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  capture  it.  The 
navy  bombarded  the  fort,  but  the  arrav  failed  to  capture  it,  and 
the  expedition  returned.     Grant  sent  it  back  again  nnder  another 


785.  WllBt  eitpeditlon 

7ga.  What  \a  oM  ot  □peratlons  In  Hortb  Carolina!    Of  the  daBtructloD  ot  tha 
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r^ommander,  Terry,  who  assHuItod  and  captured  the  fort  in  January, 
y  3665.     Wilmington   was  captured  soon  after.     The  Confederates    ' 
\'  had  now  but  one  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  Charleston,  and  ] 
■  that  was  bJoclioded  very  cloaeiy. 

788.  Forrest's  B*id.— Before  taking  command  of  the  array  1 
I  opposed  to  Johnston,  Sherman  led  an  expedition  east  from  Vicks-  I 
'  biirgh  (§  763),  It  was  intended  finally  to  atlaek  Mobile  from  the  I 
'  land  side.     It  reaehed  Meridian,  but  its  cavalry  column,  which  was  J 

coming  from  Tennessee,  was  defeated  by  the  Confederate  General 
N.  B,  Forrest,  and  Sherman  returned  to  Vicksburgh,  after  destroy- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  property.     Forrest  passed  on  into  Ten-  ] 
nessee  on  a  raid,  and  captured  Fort  Pillow,  near  Memphis.     Its  ] 
garrison  was  mostly  negro  troops,  and  Forrest's  men  killed  nearly  ] 
all  of  them. 

789.  Mobile  Bay  was  defended  by  two  strong  forts,  Fort 
Gaines  and  Fort  Morgan,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  entrance.  Inside 
of  the  entrance  there  were  a  great  number  of  torpedoes,  three  gun- 
hoats,  and  a  powerful  ironclad  ram,  the  Tennessee,  commanded  by 

"  oiral  Buchanan,  formerly  captain  of  the  Merrimuc  (§  702).  . 
I  Outside  was  the  blockading  fleet,  consisting  of  fourteen  wooden  1 
four  monitors,  under  Farragul  (§  707).  Farragnt  j 
fought  his  way  through  the  obstructions  and  past  the  forts  into  i 
the  harbor  (August  5).  Ue  then  fought  and  captured  the  Tennet'-] 
we,  much  of  the  fighting  being  done  by  the  wooden  frigates.  The  1 
forts  then  surrendered,  and  there  was  no  more  blockadc-mnning  at  ] 
Mobile.  The  city  itself  was  not  captured  until  the  following  year  I 
(§801). 

The  passage  of  ilie  forts,  durinj;  which  Farragut  stHlioncd  himself 

.1 — ■ — 1  1 1 1   ]j|  order  to  see  over  the  smoke,  is  the  most 

work.    When  cHulioned  to  avoid  the  tor- 

'Bnce,  the  Bdniirn.)  expresBed  hia  contempt 

........       a  strong  languBge  and  gave  the  order  "  Gn  ahead  1" 

One  vessel  was  sunk  by  a  rorpedo.  but  it  was  not  Farragut'a.  Tbe  fight 
"n  the  bay  was  fnll3-  as  noteworthy.  Tlie  Teiinemee  was  tlie  strongest  of 
,  the  Confederate  ironcliids,  and  yet  Farragnt  attacked  her  will)  wooden 
vessels.  These  rammed  her  until  (heir  bows  were  brokeu  off,  and  , 
helped  mnlerially  in  capturing  her. 


1.  Whiit  Mffttltlnn  dfcl  Sh*r 
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390,  Military  Siunmar]'. — Tlie  year's  operations  had  cruslied 
in  the  shell  of  the  CouftUeracy.  The  battle  of  NaBhville  had 
destroyed  one  of  the  two  Confederate  armies.  There  was  but  one 
important  Confedefate  army  left,  that  of  Lee,  in  Virginia.  Lee 
could  do  nothing  to  help  the  States  farther  south,  for  any  weaken- 
ing of  his  line  would  he  followed  by  an  instant  attack  from  Grant, 
who  was  watehing  him  vigilantly.  Sherman,  at  Savannah,  conld 
go  where  he  pleased,  for  there  was  nothing  to  resist  him;  and  it 
was  evident  that  he  meant  to  go  to  Vii^inia,  and  crush  Lee  be- 
tween two  armies.  Everywhere  the  people  of  the  Confederacy 
seemed  to  be  worn  out  and  discouraged  by  the  terrible  distresses 
which  they  had  endured  for  four  years;  and  so  many  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  bad  been  killed  or  crippled,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  men  to  form  new  Confederate  armies. 

Sdpplkmehtaht  QuEBTiONa. 

Locations. — Locate  (general  ninp)  JacliEonviUe,  Fla.;  tlie  Red  Biver, 
Lu.;  Sliruvtpnrl,  La.;  PlymmilL,  N.  C;  Wilminglou,  N.  C;  Meridian, 
Miss. :  Memphis,  Teim. ;  >fobi]e,  Ala. 

Review.— Against  wlial  Iwo  ciiies  were  ilie  coast  operations  of 
1864  ciirecled?  Wlio  destroyed  llie  naval  defences  of  Mobile?  What 
fori  was  captured  at  Wilmington? 

On  the  Ocean. 

791.  Confederate  Privateers  continued  to  destroy  American 
commerce  durine;  the  year.  Three  of  them,  the  Alabama,  the 
Florida,  and  the  Oeorgta,  were  captured  or  destroyed,  but  others 
took  their  places. 

783.  The  Alabama,  Captain  Semmes,  bad  put  into  the  barbor 
of  Cherbourg  to  refit,  and  was  there  watched  by  the  Keantarge. 
Captain  Winslow.  The  two  vessels  were  of  equal  strength,  and 
Semmes  sent  Winslow  a  challenge  to  a  sea-fight,  which  was  just 
what  Winslow  desired.  It  took  place  (June  IS)  seven  miles  off 
the  coast,  and  was  watched  by  many  spectators  on  the  shore.    The 
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^V'firc  of  the  Alabama  wiis  fast  and  wild;  tliat  of  the  Kearaarge  was 
^B  slower  and  sure.     In  an  hour  tlie  Ahibnma  raisud  tlic  wliite  flag, 
^^•nd  twenty  minutes  afterward  slie  sank,     licr  captain  was  picked 
^B'Qp  by  an  EngUsh  yacht,  and  carried  to  England, 
^r  The  Hiiperiorlly  of  Ibe  Kearsargt'a  Are  caused  particular  Batiafaction 

in  Hie  United  Sialvs,  for  llie  AMaina's  gunners  were  from  British  war- 
Tesaels  (g  370,  note). 

398.  The  Florida  was  surprised  and  captured  in  the  neutral 
port  of  Baliia  by  tlio  Wackiiaett,  CapUiii  Collins,  Her  capture 
was  not  legal ;  but  bcfoi*  anything  could  be  done,  she  was  acci- 
dentally aimk  near  Fortress  Monroe. 

Her  cspluro  iu  a  neuiral  port  was  mucb  like  that  of  the  Bnex  in 
18I4bylheBiitl8ii<§874). 

1H.  The  Oeor^a  had  been  sold,  and  had  become  an  English 
merchant  vessel.  The  sale  was  illegal,  and  the  Georgia  was  cap- 
tured on  her  first  voyage,  off  Lisbon,  by  the  Niagara. 

SOPPLBMKNTABT   QnEBTIONB, 

»        Location!. — (School -map,)— Locate  Ohtibourg,  France;  Bahia.  Bra- 
i«fl;  lAehoii,  Portugal. 
RKVfBw, — Name  tlie    three    Confedernle  privBleers  captured  or 
destroyed  in  1804.     Which  was  destroyed  iu  hiitlle? 


T„U-rml  Affairs. 

795.  In  the  Confederacy,  the  distress  of  the  preceding  year 
had  ouiy  grown  worse  (§  75^).  Confederate  money  had  become  I 
almost  worthless.  One  dollar  in  gold  would  buy  fifty  dollars  of  it, 
BO  that  a  one-dollar  bill  was  really  worth  hut  two  cents.  Hardly 
any  business  was  done ;  and  every  one  was  waiting  for  the  inevi- 
table end  of  the  war.  Women  and  children  of  course  suffered 
most  by  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  scarcity  of  food;  but 
they  exhibited  a  wonderful  patience  under  suffering. 

IDS.  In  the  North    and  West,  comfort   and    prosperity   bad 


7Ds.  WtiBI  HUB  tlie  BUte  of  aft&lre  In  [lie  Canfedemcy?    What  is  BBEd  of  Coa- 
790.  Wbatnu  the  iMW  of  affair*  in  the^Nortb  ojulWtHtT    What  callB  had 
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bardi;  been  checked  (|75-l).  But,  in  spite  of  prosperity,  tbe  long 
severity  of  tbe  war  bad  begun  to  tell  oii  tbe  people.  At  different 
tiiQCB  in  tlie  year,  the  President  had  called  out  a  total  of  about 
1,200,000  new  men,  and  many  pei  sons  began  to  bo  alarmed  by 
the  apparent  necessity  for  aueb  numbers  of  fresh  soldiers.  It  be- 
gan to  be  believed  that  there  mast  have  been  enormous  losses  in 
the  war  which  had  not  been  made  public. 

In  fact,  tlio  government  never  received  hnlF  the  number  of  men  it 
ealleil  for.  Deaei'tiouB  and  evasions  made  up  for  tbe  rest,  and  Ibis  was 
the  fact  wliicb  was  nut  niiide  public. 

797.  In  the  Presidential  Election  of  IS64,  the  Democrats 
nominated  General  MeClellan  (§e"9)  and  George  H.Pendleton, 
of  Ohio,  and  declared  that  tbe  war  ought  to  cease.  The  Repub- 
licans nominated  President  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee  (§  B26),  and  declared  that  tbe  war  ought  to  go  on  until 
successfully  ended.  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected,  receiving 
the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  States  that  voted,  excepting  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky. 

Of  llie  333  electoral  voles,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  received  212,  and 
McOelliin  and  Pendleton  31  (g  398). 

788.  Canada  had  become  a  refuge  for  a  number  of  Confederate 
agents,  who  contrived  various  means  of  annoying  the  Northern 
States.  They  endeavored  to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners 
who  were  shut  up  in  camps  in  tbe  North  and  West,  and  even  to 
set  fire  to  New  York  C'ity  ;  but  they  failed. 

In  October  a  number  of  tKera  rnde  into  the  little  town  of  St. 
Albans,  in  Vermont,  and  robbed  Ibe  bank  there. 

T99.  Exchange  or  Friaonera  had  ceased,  for  the  Confederate 
authorities  refused  to  exchange  negro  soldiers.  The  Union  pris- 
oners, shut  np  amid  the  misery'  of  the  Confederacy,  suffered 
borriblv,  particularly  at  Andersonville,  a  prison  near  Macon,  in 
Georsin. 

800.  NcTada  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1864. 


»do' 
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Nevada  is  :  . 
extremely  arid,  only  oi 
fit  for  ciil  tivation.  It  ciiiiDut  be  said  to  have 
any  agritulture,  and  ila  outlook  for  manu 
factures  U  Ijardly  'wortb  considering  Its 
wealth  IB  in  ila  miiiea  particularly  UiOBe  of 
silver  (g685).  lis  production  of  thia  metal 
Binee  1»59  fans  heeu  so  cnormnui>BS  to  tliiow 
the  prices  and  hiiamesa  of  the  world  into 
coDBiilerable  coDfuslon  Tlie  future  of  the 
BilveMtiiticsla  uiicertniti  Most  of  lliemruo 
in  pocki^tH.  or  t)onauEns  and  all  of  these 
thai  are  known  are  now  woiked  ont  The 
principal  mines  have  been  worked  so  deep 
■□to  tlie  earth  that  tlie  miners  can  Lnrdly 
endure  the  heat.  The  population  in  1880  wi 
CarsoD  City;  aud  the  pnocjpal  town  is  \  irgi 


V.  Evi 
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Conclusion  of  [he  War. 

801.  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama  several  Union  columns  were  i 
already  tiioving  from  place  to  place,  seizing  Confederate  suppliea  1 
and  arms,  and  scattering  any  body  of  Confederate  troops  that  at-  1 
tempted  to  make  Lead  against  them.  Tlie  only  serious  resistance  I 
was  at  Mobile  ;  and  that  city  Burrcndered  in  April,  after  a  siege.  J 
Thia  really  ended  the  war  in  this  section ;  but  early  in  May,  when  ] 
the  war  had  ended  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  a  general  si 
render  of  the  Confederate  troops  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  n 
made  by  General  Richard  Taylor  {§  809). 

802.  Sherman's  Northward  March  began  from  Savannah  (Feb-  i 
roary  1).  Ho  moved  directly  north  to  Columbia,  which  was  J 
burned  while  he  held  possession  of  it.  Each  side  accuses  the  other  I 
of  having  burned  the  city.  From  Columbia,  Sherman  moved  I 
northeast  to  Fayetteville,  following  nearly  the  same  route  as  that,! 
taken  by  Cornwallis  in  1781  (§232).  So  far,  he  had  met  httl©  j 
armed  resistance,  and  his  principal  diiEculty  hud  been  the  winter  I 
rains  and  the  swollen  rivers  and  swamps.  Now  he  had  to  movo  f 
more  cautiously,  for  he  had  his  old  enemy  again  before  him.  J 


SOI,  Wbat  was  done  In  MI^HlsRlppI  and  AJabai 
Haw  did  thn  general  mrrendi-r  talie  pfacp  ■ 

sot.  Where  did  Sherman's  nortnwanl  march  h 

S';LYXSTJ,tt"* 

RECALL  OP  JOHNSTON. 
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Davis  had  been  forced  to  call  Johnston  back  to  servi 
gathered  40,000  men  to  dispute  Sherman's  farther  ai 

M  Slierman  marched  north  Ihrnugli  the  Caroliiiaa,  the  Confederate 


garrlBons  in  Charleslon  and  other  coast-towus  were  forced  lo  leave  their 
posta  and  harry  northward  ahead  of  him.  Thus  the  whole  Atluutic 
coaat  woB  seized  bj  the  Union  forces. 

S03.  Johnston's  Army  was  composed  of  some  fragments  of 
the  scattered  Western 
armies,  and  of  tlie  gar- 
risons of  Charleston 
and  other  coastcides 
which  hud  been  evao 
nated  as  Sherman's 
army  passed  them. 
The  whole  had  been 
gatlicred  up  by  John- 
ston, and  formed  into 
an  army.  He  attack- 
ed Sherman  furiously 
near  Goldsboro  (March 
19),  and  for  a  time  the 
battle  was  doubtful. 
But  Sherman  finally 
drove  Johnston  back, 
and  reached  Golds- 
boro. Here  he  was 
jomed  by  fresh  troops 
from  Wilmington,  and 
both  armies  waitedfor 
the  results  of  opera- 
tions in  Virginia. 
804.  Grant's  Opening  HoTement. — It  has  already  been  seen 
that  Grant's  general  plan  was  to  push  his  line  farther  to  the  south- 
west around  Petersburgh,  thus,  while  he  had  men  enough  to  keep 
his  own  line  strong,  forcing  Lee  to  lengthen  and  weaken  his  line 
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^B    (§770),     Up  (riiide  anotlior  inovempnt  in  this  dircptioti  the  day  I 
^K  before  Sherman  started  from  Savaiinali,  reaching  a  little  stream  f 
^^^  called  Hatclicr'a  Han,  and  holding  his  ground.     He  then  nai ted  ] 
^^B  for  Sheridna  to  join  him  from  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
^B  805.    Sheridan,  with   10,000  picked  cavalry,  moved  up   the.  J 

Shenandoah  valley  to 
Staunton,  near  Lynch- 
burgh.  Tiierc  he  turned 
eastward  to  Charlottes- 
ville, scattering  Early's 
army  on  the  way.  He 
then  moved  eastward, 
passing  to  the  north  of 
the  defences  of  Kieh- 
mond,  and  joined  Grant. 
He  had  destroyed  the 
canal,  the  railroad,  and 
bridges  all  the  way  from 
Lynchbnrgh  to  Kich- 
mond,  and  thus  out  off 
mnch  of  Lee's  supplies. 
Just  before  Slieriilnn 
the  line  beTorc  bim.  He  c:ipttired  Fori  SleadniHo,  but  was  soon  driven 
il  ngaln. 
806.  The  Ftiiai  Adranee  began  (March  21))  while  Sherman 
I, was  resting  at  Goldsboro.  Sheridan  made  another  movement  to  the  I 
liwesl,  across  Hatcher's  Run,  to  Five  Forks,  and  held  his  ground,  f 
\  Lee  again  lengthcucd  his  line  to  meet  this  new  danger  ;  but  it  y, 
tnow  ao  long  that  his  40,000  men  could  no  longer  guard  it  Grant  \ 
ice  advanced  bis  whole  line,  100,000  strong,  and  burst  his  way  j 
I  through  Lee's  line  of  intrenchmenLs  (April  2).  Lee  retreated  I 
I  westward  during  the  night,  and  Richmond  and  Pcteraburgh  were  ] 

entered  by  the  Union  troops.     Davis  and  the  Confederate  govern- 
l.ment  escaped  by  railroad  to  North  Carolina. 

[  Davla  WHS  captureil  in  Qeorgia  tbe  next  diodIIj,  nnd  was  imprisoned 

r  in  Fortress  Monroe  for  two  years.     He  was  Mien  relciiseil  witLiout  IriaL 
^'Tlie  United  States  did  not  put  any  one  lo  death  for  treason. 

80S.  twwjribe  Sheridan's  route,    Wlintiliii  ha  BccompllBh ? 


rt'ached  Gnint,  Lee  assaulted   the  centre  of 
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807.  IiCfi'a  Surrender. — ^Loc'a  line  of  retreat  was  westward,  be- 
tween the  jamea  and  Appomattos  rivers,  toward  Lyiichburgh. 
From  thb  place  lie  hoped  to  make  his  way  aoHth  into  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, and  join  Johnston.  But  Grant's  army  was  in  hot  pursuit ; 
and,  before  Lee  could  reach  Lynchhui^h,  Sheridan  had  passed  him 
and  interposed  between  liim  and  that  place.  Lee'e  retreat  was  cut 
off ;  his  men  were  few,  hungry,  and  worn  out ;  and  lie  surrendered 
the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia,  at  a  little  place  called  Appo- 
mattox Court-house  (April  0).     Grant  asked  no  terms  of  snrrender 

that  were  not  generous.  Lec'a 
troops  were  only  to  promise 
to  bear  arms  no  longer  agwnst 
the  United  States.  They 
were  to  give  up  public  prop- 
erty, except  that  they  were  to 
keep  the  horses  for  use  in  the 
spring  ploughing. 
SiQKiTi'RKs  oi-  GiUNT  *Nji  lkk.  808.  Johiiston'H   SnrTCD- 

idai. — Sherman  at  once  pushed  forward  from  Goldsboro,  and  occu- 
pied Raleigh.  Here  Johuston  surrendered  his  army  (April  26). 
His  men,  like  Lee's,  were  dismissed  on  giving  their  word  to  do  no 
further  act  of  war. 

808.  General  Snrrender. — The  other  Confederate  forces  east 
of  the  Mississippi  surrendered  early  in  May  (§  801),  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  same  month  those  west  of  the  Mississippi  surrendered. 
They  received  the  same  terms  as  those  given  to  the  armies  of  Leo 
and  .lohnston.  The  war  was  over,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy went  quietly  back  to  their  desolated  homes,  there  to  be^n  a 
new  struggle  against  poverty. 

810.  The  Tictorlons  Annies  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  numbering 
about  200,000  men,  were  reviewed  in  Washington,  near  the  end  of 
May,  by  their  commanders  and  the  ofhcers  of  the  government. 
For  two  days  the  long  line  of  sunburnt  veterans  marched  through 
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^H    the  principal  street  accompanied  by  the  mnsic  of  military  bands,  I 
^^k    flowors,  and  tlie  clie«ra  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
^V  The  disbanding  of  the  army  then  began  (g  827).     The  regiments  1 
^H   vere  given  similar  triumphal  receptions  on  their  arrival  in  their  \ 
^F    own  States,  and  the  companies  on  their  arrival  at  their  towns. 

The  veterans  still  maintain  an  association,  under  tlic  name  of  "  The  ] 
Orand  Army  of  llie  Repnlilic." 

SUPFLEKENTAUT  QrESTrONS. 

toeatiDiu.— Locate  Mobile,  Ala.;  Savimniih,  Oa.;  Columbia.   . 
Fayetleville,   N.  C;   Cl.urlestOD.  8.   C;  Goldaboro,   N,  C;  Wilming- 1 
ton,  N.  C. ;  Pelersbiiigti.  Va. ;   Ibe  Sbeiiaudoali  River;  Cbnrlotte villa, 
Vb.;   Lvncbbiirijli,  Va.;    Itiulimoiid,   Vs.;    Appornatlox   Court-liouse,. 
Va.;  lliileigb.  N.  C  ;  Witsliliigtiin,  D.  C. 

RBViEW.^WIiat  Union  general  marcbcd  IbrougU  the  Carolinas  ia  I 
1863?  What  balllu  einlud  Lee's  defence  of  Peteraburgli?  Where  did  I 
Lee's  surrender  lake  place)  Where  did  Johnston's  surrender  lake  placet  I 
Burlnj;  what  month  did  the  general  surrender  take  plac   " 

Deiilh  of  President  Lincoln. 

811.  Public  Rejoicing  were  continued  in  the  North  and  West  j 
for  nearly  a  week  after  Lee's  surrender.  The  firing  of  cannoD,  J 
public  meetings, processions,  and  the  illumination  of  houses  showed  \ 
the  joy  of  the  people  that  the  war  was  over  and  suceessfnlly  o 
In  it  all  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  gratitude  to  President  Lin-  i 
coin  for  hia  share  in  the  work.  He  had  entered  Washington,  four  I 
years  liefure,  almost  unknown :  now  he  was  recognized  as  a  wise,  ' 
prudent,  and  grcat-licartcd  leader  of  men.  In  all  the  ups  s 
downs  of  the  war,  he  had  not  lost  his  temper,  his  courage,  or  his 
self-control,  and  he  had  always  done  the  sensible  thing  at  the  fit 
time.  The  more  that  the  people  had  como  to  kn( 
they  had  liked  and  trusted  him. 

In  spile  of  Lincoln's  lack  nf  early  eduentinn,  bis  speeches  and  dncu-  I 
meats  are  among  Ihe  finest  in  our  history.  Examples  ore  liis  Emanct-  ' 
pation  Proclamslion,  his  Ocltysbur^li  Address,  and  bis  second  Inaugu- 
ral  Address.  In  the  latter  occurs  ibe  sentence:  "  Willi  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  nil.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  ns  to 
■ee  the  right,  let  ns  finish  ibe  work  we  are  in.  to  bind  up  llie  nation's 
wounds,  lo  care  for  liim  wlm  sliall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
"widow  and  orphans,  to  do  all  wliicb  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
-  'isling  pence  among  ourselves  and  with  all  n-" —  " 


ISlhefnvortlippwif 
il  H'orli  bad  be  doim? 


IrBhDV 


'    WhaCwi 


ASSASSmATTOIf  OF  LINCOLN. 


\m^^ 


81S.  The  AssBHslnstlDn  or  the  President. — A  conspiracy  )iad 
been  formed  by  a  number  of  jiersona  in  and  near  WHsliington  to 
kill  the  leading  officeia  of  the  government,  in  order  to  throw  the 
national  aSalrH  into  confusion  and  give  the  Confederacy  a  last 
chance.  Its  leader,  Joiin  Wiikcs  Booth,  seems  to  have  been  crazed 
by  a  desire  to  be  talked  about,  and  some  of  his  associates  were  at 
least  feeble-minded.  The  President  had  avoided  military  guards 
and  protection  throughout  the  war,  and  his  fearlessness  made  him  an 
easy  victim.  One  of  his  few  pleasures,  when  tired  out,  was  to  attend 
the  theatre.  On  the  appointed  night.  Booth  stole  into  the  private 
bojt  where  the  President  was  sitting,  and  shot  him  through  the 
head  from  behind,  so  that  he  died  the  next  day  (April  15,  1865). 
Another  conspirator  had  attacked  Secretary  Seward,  who  waa  iJl 
and  in  bed,  but  only  wounded  him.  Booth  was  chased  into  lower 
Maryland,  and  killed  in  a  barn  in  which  he  had  hidden  himself. 
The  other  conspirators  were  arrested,  four  of  them  hanged  and  four 
imprisoned. 

After  firiiig  the  siiot.  Booth  leaped  from  llie  box  to  iLe  sfage,  raised 
a  dagger  above  liis  Leail,  and  sliouted,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis!"  ("May 
tbis  always  lie  tbe  fate  of  Lyranls  I" — tbe  motto  of  Vireinia.)  He  then  ran 
ofiE  [iirongb  a  side  door,  mouiiled  a  liorse,  and  escaped  for  a  lime. 

818.  The  Fnneral  of  the  President  lasted  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  body  was  taken  slowly  lo  Now  York  City,  and  thence 
westwnrd  to  his  home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  All  business  was 
stopped  in  the  cities  on  the  route,  and  the  whole  people  joined  in 
the  ceremonies.  His  late  enemies  in  the  seceding  States  lamented 
his  death,  for  they  had  come  to  see  that  he  had  never  had  any 
hatred  to  thein,  and  that  his  murder  was  the  worst  calamity  that 
could  have  hefallen  them. 

814.  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President  (§836),  became 
President  at  Lincoln's  death.  As  Lincoln  had  served  but  little 
more  than  a  month  of  his  second  four  years,  his  second  term  will 
be  considered  J^ohnson's  administration. 

8lt.  What  wmapIraoT  liati  hrpi,  formed?  What  Is  sati!  nf  ttn  leader  and  mem- 
ben>(  How  rtfd  the  PreBM™t  Pxp™»  hlmwir  to  duneir?  Rnw  was  the  murder 
manriEi^'    What  ntbi-r  succpbs  had  Hie  cnniplrator*!    Whatliecame  of  thpin? 

81S.  Describe  the  funeral  of  the  President.  Whstwasthe  feehngin  the  seced- 
ing R(ste>? 

814.  WIio  became  President  at  Uncolo't  death? 


1865]  MILITARY  SUMMABT  OF  THE  WAR.  \ 

Mililary  Summary/  of  the  War. 

815,  The  Conrse  of  the  War  acema  to  fall  naturally  into  two  1 
parts.  Fi>r  tlie  first  two  years  tlie  Federal  Government  was  busied  I 
in  fixing  its  encircling  lines  and  in  winning  territory  piecemeal  I 
from  the  Confederacy,  For  the  luat  two  yeara  its  energies  were  | 
bent  on  seeking  and  defeating  the  principal  Confederate  armies.  ^ 
The  turning-point  of  the  war  was  in  July,  1863  (§  752) ;  and  the  1 
leading  Union  generals  at  the  end  were  not  those  who  had  led  at  t 
the  beginning.  ] 

818.  Eyents  of  1861  (§  667).— The  principal  battlea  of  1861  1 
were  those  of  Bull  Run  (July  21)  and  Wilson's  Creek  (Augnat  ] 
10),  in  both  of  which  the  Union  forcea  were  defeated.  But  the  1 
Union  armies  had  seized  and  held  a  vast  extent  of  doubtful  tenri-  1 
tory,  BO  that  the  Confederacy  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  ex-  | 
pected ;  and  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  had  been  fairly  com-  I 
menced  at  Fort  Royal.  1 

813.  EreDta  of  1882  (§  688). — Two  attempts  were  made  this  I 
year  by  the  Confederate  armies  to  break  through  the  encircling  1 
line,  by  Bragg  in  August  and  by  Loe  in  September.     Both  were  ■! 
defeated.     The  great  battles  in  the  East  were  tlie  Seven  Days'  | 
Battles  in  June  and  July,  Antietam  (September  17),  and  Freder-  1 
icksburgh  (December  13).     Of  these,  Antietam  was  the  only  de-  1 
cided  Union  victory.     The  great  battlea  in  the  West  were  Fort  ] 
Donelson    (February    16),  Pittsburgh  Landing  (April  6-7),  and 
Murfreeaboro  (December  31),  all  Union  victories.     The  capture 
of  New  Orleans  (April  28)  was  also  a  most  important  Union  suc- 
cess.    The  result  of  the  year's  operations  was  the  winning  of  a  | 
great  amount  of  territory  in  the  West,  but  the  Confederate  armies  ^^^^t 
were  still  as  strong  and  as  confident  as  ever.                                         ^^^^ 

818.  ETents  of  1S6S  (g  720),— In  the  East  the  principal  battles  .^^H 
were  Cuancellorsville  (May  2-3),  a  Confederate  victory;  and  Get-  ^^^^| 

DIG.  HowmBytbecoumeof  the  war  be  divided?    What  was  tlie  wnrk  or  Uw  ^^^H 

flrBt  two  Team!    Of  Ihe  loft  tnor^i^'  When  »as  tlie  tiirnlng-polDtt   WbaClssaid  ^^^^H 

of  the  UKlnn  KenernlHf  ^^^H 

Slfl.  WljBCwBre  theprlnclpalbsttli-sof  IBaiJ  What  had  theUnlon  annieadonef  ^^^^ 

817.  What  tM-o  attempts  wpib  made  hv  llie  Ooiiferippati^  Ki  hrealt  throiiubf  I 
What  were  the  Kreat  battle*  of  IMi  Id  the  East*    IntheWeHtt'    What  were  lh«  re- 

*ultii  of  the  year's  operationB*  ( 

818.  What  weiv  the  principal  battle*  nfists  In  the  EaatT    IntheWtiHty    Which  j 
dde  was  mora  auccesalul  in  Ibe  West;   What  wm  the  cwMlitloa  ot  the  Con(edersl«  fl 

K^    Mnles  there;  ^^^^ 


IBLTFARY  SUXMABT  OF  THE  1 

tysbai^h  (July  1-3),  h  Union  victory,  which  defeated  the  last 
great  attempt,  by  Lee,  to  break  ihrougSi  the  encircling  line.  In  the 
West,  a  Confederate  army  was  captured  at  Vicksbui^h  (July  4), 
the  Mississippi  was  opened,  and  the  Confederacy  was  divided. 
The  Confederate  victory  of  Cliickamauga  (September  19-20)  waa 
followed  by  the  Union  victories  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge  (November  23-36).  The  advantages  of  the  year's 
operations  in  the  West  were  altogether  with  the  Union  forces,  and 
the  Confederate  armies  in  that  section  for  the  first  time  began  to 
show  a  falling  off  in  strengtli  and  confidence. 

819.  Events  of  18«4  (§7(10).— The  great  battles  of  the  East 
were  the  Wilderness  battles  and  Cold  Harbor  in  May  and  June, 
ending  in  the  siege  of  Peteraburgh,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  While  it  was  going  on,  the  western  army  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  blotted  out  at  Nashville  (December  15);  and  Sherman, 
with  hardly  an  enemy  before  him,  had  reached  ^vannah  on  his 
wtiy  northward  to  crush  Lee. 

920.  Erenta  of  1865  (§  801).— Sherman's  march  northward 
from  Savannah  in  February  swept  up  before  it  all  the  available 
forces  of  the  Confederacy  into  a  great  trap,  from  which  there  waa 
no  escape.  But  Sherman  took  care  not  to  push  fast  or  far  enough 
0  drive  Johnston  and  Lee  close  together.     The  operations  of  the 


two  Union  generais 
federate  forces  froi 
were  forced  to  sun 
and  the  war  was  ovi 


)  timed 
mder  (Lt 


prevent  the  scattered  Con- 
nto  one  army.  One  by  one  they 
April  9,  and  Johnston  April  39) ; 


831.  The  ArmiM  i 

called  into  IheUKionai 
of  lliese  onlered  the  nri 
and  some  for  one  year, 


both  sides  were  large.  Tlie  number  of  men 
lies  durin-  li.e  war  was  2,943,748;  iin.i  3,690,401 
J,  some  for  three  monllis.  some  for  six  moatlis, 
wo  years,  or  ihree  years.  The  larpcal  number 
a  in  May,  1865;  it  was  then  1,000,516,  of  whom 
650,000  were  ilt  for  nellve  aervioe.  Tlie  Union  navy  gi'eiv  aleodily 
larger  until  the  end  nf  the  war,  when  it  numbfired  700  vessels,  60  of 
lliem  Ironclads,  and  50,000  sailors.  The  Conrederncy  did  not  need  so 
many  men  as  tbe  Federal  Government,  for  it  had  no  conquered  territory 
to  garrison,  and  could  move  its  men  quickly  from  oue  army  1o  another. 


theEaM!  What  waa  being  done  In 
■chinlBIH?  Why  did  he  atop  where 
the  Unfon  armiesf    Of  the  t 


STATISTICS  OF  TSE  WAR. 


'    TLo  total  WBB  probably  about  1 ,300,000.  anil  the  lar^t  numlwr  fit  one 
"— n  was  in  Jamiiiry,  1883.     Tlie  followiiig  labki  is  given  from  a  careful 
er.  as  llie  number  at  the  ilalus  uanieil.     The  Southern  Bgurua  aru 
'    estimates. 

Uult«d  St&t«a.  Ckuifederacy. 

January  1.  1861 10-367 

Julyl,  1881 188,751  150,000 

Januarr  1,  1883 G75,817  350,000 

January  1,  1868 918,191  680,000 

January  1,  1864 860.r-J7  400.000 

January  I,  1865 939,460  350.000 

Marrh  HI.  1865 880,086  175.000 

May  1.  1865 1.000.616 

833.  The  Dead  numbered  about  3U0,000  on  each  side.  The 
Union  losses  aru  known,  and  are  givun  below  :  the  Southern  losses 
can  only  be  gucBBed  at.  National  cemeteries  have  been  laid  out  on 
the  battle-fielda,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  collected;  and 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  have  their  soldiers'  monuments,  tiib- 
cral  penaions  are  paid  to  wounded  Union  soldiers,  and  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  dead. 

In  the  Union  armies  there  were  hilleil  in  batlle,  44,238;  (tied  of 

wounds.  49.205;  died  of  disuse.  I86.S16:  suicide,  homicirle,  and  execu- 

.    tiona.   536;    unknown   causes.  34,184:    lolnl.   304,368.     Of  these  there 

I   were  only  7  executions.    In  Confedernle  prisons.  36. 168  nre  known  to 

I    have  died,  but  tbousnnds  of  others  Lave  since  dJL'd  of  disease  contracted 

In  tbem.     There  are  buried  in  the  nnlionnl  cemeteries  318,870  bodiesi 

but  some  of  these  were  Confederate  suUiiers. 

823,  Ths  Gait  of  thaWar  cannot  Iw  fifiurpd  up.  The  receipts  ot  Iha 
United  Slates,  1881-65,  were  about  *78O,00O.0O0.  most  of  wliich  was 
spent  on  the  war;  and,  in  nddilion  In  ibis,  there  was  at  the  end  of  the 
war  a  national  debt  of  |13. 760, 000,000.  If  we  try  to  add  to  this  (1) 
the  expenses  and  debts  of  Slates,  ciliea.  and  towns:  (3)  the  payments 
for  pensions,  wliich  will  probably  reach  ^1, 500. 000, 000;  (3)  the  expenses 
of  tne  Confederacy,  which  cannot  l>e  fully  known;  (4)  the  destruction 
of  private  property  in  the  South  by  Union  arniie".  and  on  the  ocean  '^~ 
Confederate  privateers;  and  (5)  the  loss  ot  $3,000,000, 000.  the  mui 
value  of  the  slaves  set  free  by  the  war.  tlie  total  cost  of  the  war  pat 
beyond  possibility  of  estimiiie. 

824,  The  Object  of  this  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
money  by  the  national  people  was  not  to  show  which  section  was 
the  stronger,  for  every  one  knew  beforehand  that  tiie  North  was 

Hi.  Wh&tHUtbenumlierofthedeadr  Whnt  is  told  of  nntiuiial  oenieter 
or  uMlen'  monuments!    Of  penHlonat 

Mil.  Wlwt  were  the  m-elplB  of  the  United  States  during  the  war!  What 
tlie  itet»tF    Wtiat  other  eipeiiAed  were  tliere? 

Sl«.  Wu  It  th«  object  of  the  war  to  nhow  wliich  Hiction  was  the  gtronger? 
riiow  whioh  hod  the  braver  meny  To  Batlnfj  Northern  h«red  o(  the  Southr 
iiboltflli  sla-tr^?    Wlwt  was  the  object  of  the  warl 
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the  stronger.  It  was  not  to  show  which  li.id  the  braver  men,  for 
the  soldiers  on  both  sides  came  out  of  the  war  with  an  equal  re- 
spect for  each  otiiers'  bravcrj.  It  was  not  to  satisfy  any  hatred  of 
the  North  against  the  South,  for  there  was  no  ancli  thing.  It  was 
not  to  abolish  slavery,  tboagli  slavery  was  abolished  as  a  part  of  the" 
war.  The  object  of  the  war  was  to  keep  the  nation  one,  to  pre- 
vent any  fntiire  attempt  to  secede,  and  to  see  to  it  that  there  should 
not  be  two  uatious  in  place  of  one,  waging  wars  with  one  another 
and  taning  men,  women,  and  children  to  carry  them  on.  This  was 
the  object  for  which  the  Union  men  fought  and,  when  necessary, 
died :  to  secure  perpetual  peace  and  a  united  nation  to  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  forever. 

82S.  Tbe  LBB4iiig  Event*  of  Lioeuln's  adminiBtration,  iucliidJng  tbe 
wur  for  ilie  Union,  lire  wi  follows: 

lU.,  Union  vlecoiy;  C,  CoDfederale  victory;  Ind.,  indecisive.) 

1861-6:  Lincoln's  Term  of  Office ^668 

1861;  Fort  Bumler.  8.  C,  evacumed,  April  18  (C.)..  669 

Voiunleerscalledforbyllie President.  April  !5  670 

Firet  b]oo<lBbed  at  Biiltinioi'c,  April  IB 671 

Capture  of  Norfolk  navy  jiird,  April  20  (C.)..  701 

Beceasion  ol  four  boi'dtr  Slates,  May  and  June  074 

Meeting  of  CongresH,  July  4 680 

Battle  of  RicU  Mounluin,  W.  Va.  July  II  (U.)  678 

Balt!e  of  Bull  Run,  Va..  July  31  (C.) 681 

Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo..  August  10  (C.)  681 

Capture  of  Fort  Halleras,  N.  C,  Aug.  39  (U.)  685 

Battle  of  Bail's  Biuff,Va..  October  21  (C.)....  68S 

Capture  of  Port  Royitl,  S.  C.  Nov.  7  (U.) 680 

Trent  nffalr,  November  8 687 

1882;  Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ky..  January  19  (U.).. .  690 

Capture  of  Fort  Henry,  Teun..  Feb.  6  (U.). ..  691 

Capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  Feb.  8(U).  703 

Capture  of  Fort  Douelsoo,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16  (U.)  692 

Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark,.  Marcb  5-8  (U.). . .  690 

Battle  of  Monitor  and  Merntme.  March  9  (U.)  TOa 
Battle  of  Pillsburgh  Landing  or  Blilioh,  Tenn., 

April  6-7  (U.) 694 

Capture  of  Island  Number  Ten.  April  7  (U.).  700 

Capture  of  Fort  Pulaeki,  Oa..  April  11  {U.). ..  705 

Capture  of  New  Orleans,  La..  April  35  (U.). ..  709 

Capture  of  Tnrktown,  Va.,  May  4  (U.) 715 

Battle  of  Willinmabnrgh,  Va.,  May  5  (Ind.). .  71B 

Capture  of  Corintb,  Miss.,  May  30  (U.) 695 


d  by  Lincoln's 


Slate  tlie  leadtnt: 

Of  Octoher.    Of 

■ch.    Of  April.    Of 


LEABINQ  EVENTS,  1882-4. 

1882;  Baltle  of  Fair  Oaks.  Va..  May  31  (U.) g  1 

JacksoD'B  raid  on  BaLilta,  V.i.,  Juuo  (C.) 1 

Seven  Days'  Battlea,  Vu..  June  25~Juiy  1  (Ind.)  1 

Pope's  cuTnpaign,  Vu.,  Augiiat  (C.) ,.  1 

Second  battle  of  Buli  Bun,  Va.,  Aug.  80  (C).  1 

Capiureor  Harper's  Ferry.  W.Va.,  Sept.  15(C.)  'i 

Bullleof  Aniietam,  Md..  Septemiier  17(tJ.)..  ^ 

Bragg's  invasion  of  Efiulucky,  Septemlrar 6 

Bdllleof  Perryville,  Ky.,  October  8  (Ind.).. .  fl 

Battle  of  FredericksburgU,  Va.,  Dec.  13  (C).  1 

Firstatteinploii  Vickaburgli,Misa..Dec.  2!»{C.)  1 
Battle   of  Murfreeaboro,    Teun.,   Dec.   81   to 

Jan,3(U.) « 

1883;  Emancipation  Proclamation,  January  1 1 

CMplure  of  Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  Jan.  11  (U.) 

(note)  "i 

Draft  Act  passed,  March  3 1 

Fort  Humler,  B.  C.  attacked  by  ironclads. 

ApriI7(C,) 7 

Grant's  campaign  before  Vicksburgh,  Miss,, 

Mayl  toI7(U.) 1 

Battle  of  Clianceilorsville,  Va.,  May  2-3  (C.)..  7 

Battleof  Weeluiwken, ojiA  Atlanta,  June  17 (U.).  7 

Admission  of  West  Virginia,  June  20 7 

Lee's  second  invasion  of  tlie  North,  June, ...  7 

Battleof  Geltysburgli,  Pa,  July  1-3  (U.)....  7 

Capture  of  Vickaburgli.  Misa..  July  4  (U.). .. .  7 

Battle  of  Helena.  Ark.,  July  4  (U.) 7 

Capture  of  Port  Hudson.  La.,  July  9  (U.) 7 

Draft  Riola,  New  York  City,  July  13-16 7 

Morgan 'a  Ohio  raid,  July 1 

BaltTe  of  Cbickamauga.  Oa.,  Sept.  10-^(0.)..  1 

Siege  of  CliatUuooga.  Tenn.,  Oat.  and  Nov. .  1 

Biege  of  Kuoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov,  18-29 738,  1 

Baltle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn  ,  Nov.  24- 

25(U.) ', 

1864;  Espediiion    to    Meridian,     Misa.,    February 

(note)  762,  ', 

Grant  made  lieutenant-general,  March  3 '1 

Red  River  expedition.  La..  April  (C.) ■; 

Capture  of  Fort  PiUovf,  Tenn.,  April  13  (0.)..  1 

Buttles  of  Ibe  Wilderneaa,  Va..  May  6-7  (Ind.)  ', 
Battles  at  SpotWylvania  Court-bouse,  Va.,  May 

8-18  aod.) '; 

Battleof  Resaca,  Qa.,  May  14-1.'S(U.) 1 

Battle  of  Dallas,  Ga..  May  35-38  (U.) ', 

Baltle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va..  June  3  (C.) 1 

Siege  of  Petersburgh.  Va.,  begun,  June 1 


May.    Of  Jun  a  and  July.    Of  Aub""     OfSeptuml 

Stale  the  leading  eventB  (IBM)  of  Jr "' 

Sane.    Of  JuLv     Of  Buptember  aud 


LEADING  EVKNTS.  1884-H. 

1864:  BaVAe  ot  Kearaarge  and  Alabama,  Suae  \9(^.)^ 
Battle  of  Kenuaaw  MouDiaio,  Gu. ,  June  27  (U.) 
Bailies  before  AllnntB,  Qb.,  July  20-28  (U.)-- 

Early's  raltl  uu  Wasliington,  July  

Petersburgh  mine,  July  30  (C.) 

Battle  of  Mobile  Buy.  Ala.,  August  5  (U.) 

Oaplure  of  AtlntiU,  Ga.,  SepWmber  2  (U.).. . . 
Battle  of  Wincheatet,  Va..  SepLember  10  (U.). 
Battle  of  Cedur  Creek,  Va..  October  IB  (U.). . 

Admission  of  Nevada,  October  31 

81iernia.n'a  marcb  lo  the  sea,  Nov.  utid  Dec. .. 
Battle  of  Franklin,  TeDn.,  November  80  (U.), 
Capture  of  Port  McAIUster,  Ga.,  Dec.  18  (U.) 
Battle  of  Nasbville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  IS,  IB  (U,). . 
Caplme  of  Sttvannab,  Gb.,  December  21  (U.), 

1888:  Capture  of  Fort  Pisber,  N.  C.  Jan.  15  (U.). . . 
Sherinaii'B  inarch  northward,  Feb.  and  March 
Columbia,  8.  C,  captured,  FebniBry  17  (D.).. 

Charleston,  8.  C,  captured,  Feb.  18  (U.) 

WilminrtoD.  N.  C.  captured  Feb.  21  (U,)... 
Battle  o?  Averysboro,  N.  C,  March  15(11.)..     ■ 
Battle  of  Benlonville,  N.  C.  March  18  (U.). . . 
SheridaD'a  raid  nn  Lynchburgb,  Yn.,  Marcb. . 

Battle  of  Five  Porks,  Va.,  April  1  (U.) 

PelerBburgh.  Va,,  cuptured,  April  2  (U.) 1 

Kcbmond,  Vs.,  captured,  April  3  (U.) 

Surrender  of  Lee.  April  0 

AsBBsslnatinn  of  Lincnln.  April  14 1 

Surrender  iit  Johnston,  April  2fl 1 

JeffersoD  Davia  c&ptured,  May  II (uole)    I 

General  surrender.  April  and  Mny J 
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the  armj,  A  man  must  usually  learn  what  obedience  is  before  be 
can  make  others  obey. 

B28.  ThB  feniuu  were  a  body  of  men  of  Irish  birth  wLo  felt  that 
lliey  bad  grievmiL-es  agiiiiist  Grcut  BrilaiH  (§  936).  Most  of  tliem  had 
served  in  Ihe  array,  liatl  growu  foiid  of  soldiering,  and  now  wanted  "  a 
brush  with  Ifae  Britiab."  k»  Cauada  was  a  part  of  llie  Bdlisli  Empire, 
about  1,600  of  them  luvaded  ll  in  ISflS  from  BuHulo.  As  tliere  was  no 
war  between  Ibe  United  Stales  uml  Qreat  Britain,  Americana  coitlil  not 
l>e  allowed  to  make  war  on  tlieir  own  account;  aud  Ihe  President  inter- 
fered, and  stopped  the  movement. 

888.  Mexico  was,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  still  occupied  by  French 
troops,  against  the  will  of  the  Mexicans  {§  758).  The  United 
States  now  began  to  urge  their  withdrawal  in  more  decided  lan- 
guage, and  France  consented  to  take  them  away.  The  United 
States  had  no  objection  to  Maximilian's  remaining  as  emperor,  if 
the  Mexicans  wished  it  He  refused  to  leave  with  the  French 
troops,  and,  in  1867,  was  eaptnred  and  shot  by  the  Mexicans.  The 
United  States  asked  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  the  re- 
quest was  refused. 

Maximilian's  wifu.  Carlotla.  became  insane  througli  grief. 

880.  The  Atlantlo  Tel^n^aplii  which  had  several  times  failed 
(g  641),  was  successfully  laid  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland  in 
1886.  Other  cables  of  the  kind  have  since  been  laid,  so  that  it  is 
now  hardly  possible  that  any  accident  Bhould  entirely  break  ofE 
telegraphic  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Kurope. 

881.  Alaska  was  bought  from  Russia  in  1867  for  $7,200,000. 
As  it  is  the  last  addition  up  to  18^4,  a  table  is  giveif  below,  show- 
ing the  original  territory  of  the  Uniteil  States,  and  the  successive 
additions. 

United  States  iu  1783  (g  261) "w's^ 

Louisiana,  1803  (S  333) 1.1 71,031 

Ploriila.  181B  {%  418) 58,268 

Texas,  1845(6533) 376,133 

Mexican  Cession,  1848  (g  573| 545,788- 

Gadsden  Piirehaso.  18.>3  (g  374) 45.536 

Alaska,  1887(1831) 577,390 

Total  in  1884 3,603,884 
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The  National  Debt,  at  the  end  of  tbe  war,  was 
J-about  J2,75O,000,00U  (g  8il3).  Other  govcrnmenta  hiive  debts  aa 
'  larger ;  but  they  make  no  attempt  to  pay  them.  The 
IjAmerican  people,  on  the  contrary,  now  attacked  their  debt  aa 
I  (rigorously  aa  if  it  had  been  a  hostile  army  in  the  field.  Taxes  on 
I  imported  goods,  and  on  goods  manufactured  in  the  country,  were 
Ikot  decreased ;  and  whatever  money  could  be  spared  out  of  the 
!  receipts  of  the  government  was  applied  to  paying  off  the 
I'debt.  Before  the  armies  were  quite  disbanded,  $30,000,000  had 
n  paid ;  and  this  beginning  has  since  been  perseveringly  fol- 
I  loned  up  (§  938). 

838.  Nebraska  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1867. 
Neliinskn  is  a  giHrt  of  the  Louisiaiin  puTcliase  (§332).     It  became  a 
I  Territory  in  1854  (§614),  by  Die  Kansas- Nebraska  Act.     It  Lad  been  very 
I  Bttle  esplorod;  and  it  was  believed  to  be  quite  wortliless.     It  liiia  since 
I  proved  to  be  one  ut  tlie  ricliest  agricultural 
roislriclB  of  tbe  United  States;  ils  soil  will 
K'^row  witli  prolit  almost  any  product  of  lem- 
■jierate  liililudes.     Its  raJQerals  and  ores,  ei- 
Kfieplingcon),  are  of  little  importance;  but  its 
Raoll  is  richer  IIiilu  any  mines.     The  whole 
Msleru  Iialf  of  the  State  is  a  well-watered, 
rolling  priiirie,  whose  slreama  give  prouiiee 
VmaeufiictureslDthcrutiiro.    The  western 
lalf  Is  bLIII  dry;  hut  llie  rains  seem  lo  move 
I  Westward  with  the  popnlnlion.      It   aeems 

Cbahle  lltat  the  whole  giate  will  in  time 
equally  profitable  for  agriculture.  The 
'"(ntiilailoD  increased  from  4.494  iu  1855  to 
13.433  in  1880:  and  immigrants  are  pouritie  i 
et,  in  1880,  only  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
inder  cultivalion.  The  people  have  )>eeri  very  liberal  in  edncational 
ters;  Iheir  universily  and  pulilic  schools  rnnk  high  amone  institu- 
_  s  of  tbe  kind;  and  few  States  have  better  rensutis  than  Nebruska 
ir  confident  espectalion  of  prosperity  and  iisef  ulneas. 

(2)    RECONBTIinCTlON. 

881.  Tbe  Problem  of  Reeonstrnotlon. — We  come  now  to  some 

Wffi  the  moat  diflictilt  questions  of  American  history,  those  of  the  rIx 

a  from  1865  to  1871,  in  which  the  American  people  tried  to 

raighten  oat  a  state  of  aSuirs  which  had  been  completely  tangled 
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THE  PREBIDBNT^S  FEELING. 


by  the  Civil  War  anil  its  results.  Tlic  first  qnestion  was,  What 
should  be  done  witli  tlie  voters  of  the  seceding  States!  The 
Korthem  States  were  each  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parliea, 
so  that  one  party  controlled  some  States  and  the  other  party  con- 
trolled the  others.  But  Southern  voters  had  for  years  thought  of 
hardly  anything  in  politics  except  the  defence  of  slavery.  All 
the  Southern  States  were  thus  in  the  habit  of  acting  together ;  they 
formed  what  is  now  often  called  a  "  solid  South."  They  were  so 
nearly  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  a  very  little  help 
from  parts  of  the  North  would  at  once  give  them  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  power  to  make  laws  as  to  the  national  debt, 
pensions,  and  other  expenses  of  the  war.  And  yet  there  was  no 
express  law  to  prevent  them  from  taking  part  at  once  in  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was,  in  fact,  equally  hard  to  let  them  in  or  to  teep 
them  out. 

8S&.  The  President's  Feeling. — President  Johnson  was  always 
a  hearty  Union  man.  He  had  expressed  great  anxiety  to  hang 
some  of  the  Confederate  leaders,  and  his  first  act  as  President  was 
to  offer  large  rewards  for  the  capture  of  Davis  and  other  leaders, 
on  the  charge  of  planning  Lincoln's  murder.  But  Johnson  had 
been  a  Southern  "  poor  white" :  his  feeling  was  altogether  one  of 
dislike  to  the  richer  Southerners  who  had  brought  about  the  war ; 
and  he  had  no  great  anxiety  for  the  protection  of  the  "freedmen." 
He  was  altogether  a  War  Democrat ;  he  was  anxious  to  raiuntain 
the  Union,  but  equally  anxious  that  the  States  should  each  be  free 
from  interference  by  the  Union.  It  was  certain  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  would  never  consent  "  to  keep  the  seceding  States 
out." 

"Preeilmen"  was  the  usual  name  for  the  former  slnves,  set  free  by 
the  war.  During  Ihe  war  they  were  often  called  "conlmbanda,"  a 
name  said  to  linve  been  invented  by  General  Bnllcr,  Ru n a wny  slaves 
liad  come  into  liis  camp,  and  tlie  law  directed  him  to  return  tliem  to 
their  owners,  n  thing  which  lie  was  determined  not  to  do  He  f^at  over 
the  difficulty  b}'  declaring  llie  slaves  "  coulraband  of  war,"  like  gun- 
powder, or  any  other  valuable  war  material,  which  must  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  enemy's  possession. 

8A6.    The   Sontliern  State  GovemmentB,  when  Johnson  be- 
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came  President,  were  in  complete  confusion.  The  Union  cavalry 
forces  were  ranging  through  the  Soutli,  capturing  governors  and 
other  leading  men,  and  sending  them  to  forts  for  safe-keeping. 
They  were  released  after  a  short  imprisonment ;  but  at  the  time  no 
one  was  quite  sure  that  the  Confederate  leaders  would  not  all  be 
hanged  or  shot  for  treason.  Every  Southern  man  who  could  have 
been  of  service  in  government  was  only  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the 
way,  and  almost  all  semblance  of  government  disappeared.  The 
first  basineas  was  to  get  some  form  of  government  that  would  main- 
tain order. 

837.  The  PresHent'a  Plan  of  reconstruction  was,  first,  to  ap- 
point provisional,  or  temporary,  governors  for  each  State.  These 
governors  called  conventions  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  white 
people,  the  former  voters.  These  conventions,  when  they  met,  did 
three  things :  they  repealed  or  declared  void  the  ordinances  of  se- 
cession, promised  never  to  pay  any  debt  incurred  in  supporting  the 
Confederacy,  and  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing 
slavery,  which  Congress  had  proposed  early  in  1S65,  Before  the 
and  of  the  year  1865,  all  the  governments  of  the  seceding  States 
bad  been  reorganized  according  to  the  President's  plan,  or  "my 
policy,"  as  he  often  called  it, 

Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  anil  Arkansas  bad  already  been  re- 
(n^nized,  iu  much  the  same  manner,  under  President  Lincoln,  and 
were  not  interfered  willi. 

888.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  forever  abolishing  slavery, 
faaving  been  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  States,  was  declared  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  in  December,  1865.  It  was  necessary  be- 
:-«»use  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  (§724)  had  only  freed  the 
■  •laves,  and  did  not  prevent  a  new  establishment  of  slavery. 

8S9.  The  Treatment  of  the  Freedmen  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
(Bian^e.  The  Southern  people  did  not  believe  that  the  freedmen 
would  willingly  work  now  that  they  no  longer  had  the  slave-driver  ; 
to  force  them  to  it  The  laws  passed  by  the  new  governments  of 
the  seceding  States  were  therefore  usually  designed  to  force  the 
freedmen  to  work  under  penalty  of  being  declared  vagrants  and 
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870  A  SEW  ISSUE  IN  POLITICS. 

sent  to  jail  and  hard  Ubor.  To  most  of  the  Northern  people  ibis 
looked  very  much  like  setting  up  slavery  again  under  a  new  name; 
and  their  Representatives  in  CongreBS,  when  Congress  met  in  De- 
cember, 1 865,  refused  for  the  time  to  admit  any  merabera  from  the 
seeeding  States, 

840.  A  New  iHsae  was  thus  brought  into  politics.  The  Presi- 
dent thought  that  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  had  no 
more  right  to  keep  out  members  from  the  seceding  States  than  those 
States  had  to  attempt  to  leave  the  Union.  lie  was  supported  by 
the  Northern  Democrats,  and  by  the  Southern  people,  who  did  not 
count  for  much,  however,  so  long  as  their  Representatives  were  not 
admitted.  The  Republicans  had  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  sufficient  to  pass  laws  over  the  President's 
veto  (§  478).  They  had  not  yet  formed  any  plan  ;  they  were  only 
determined  not  to  admit  the  Southern  members  until  the  safety  of 
the  freedmen  should  be  made  certain.  In  this  they  were  supported 
by  the  Republican  party  of  the  North;  and  the  whole  struggle 
turned  upon  tlie  elections  in  1866  for  the  Congress  wliich  was  to 
meet  in  1867. 

841.  Tenoesme  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in  1866,  and  her 
members  were  received  by  Congress.  The  State  had  been  reor- 
ganized in  such  a  manner  that  the  freedmen  seemed  quite  secure. 

84S.  The  ConKreBBlonnl  Elections  of  186G  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  Republicans.  They  were  to  have  the  same 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  next  Congress,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  could  pass  such  laws  as  they  thought  best,  without  any  ob- 
struction from  the  President's  veto.  They  had  now  fully  formed 
their  plan  of  reconstruction,  and  were  able  to  carry  it  into  effect 

sis.  The  Flan  of  Congress  liad  two  leading  purposes:  the 
freedmen  were  to  vote;  and  the  Confederate  leaders  were  not  to 
vote.  These  purposes  were  to  be  reached  by  putting  all  the  seced- 
ing States  under  military  governors,  who  should  call  new  conven- 
tions to  form  State  governments.     The  power  to  vote  for  delegates 
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to  theee  conventions  was  given  to  the  freedmen,  but  not  to  tlie  lead- 
ing Confederates.  If  the  now  forma  of  government  should  allow 
freedmen  to  vote,  and  if  tho  new  governinenta  should  ratify  the 
Fourteentli  Amendment,  which  denied  to  the  leading  Confederates 
the  power  to  hold  office,  Congress  would  admit  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors and  ltepre(M;ntativcB, 

844.  The  BeeonatruetloH  Acts  were  passed  by  Congress  in 
March,  1867,  over  the  veto  of  the  President  They  contained  the 
plan  of  Congress,  hs  just  explained ;  and  the  President  eKecutod 
them  by  appointing  the  military  governors.  These  governors,  sup- 
ported by  portions  of  the  army,  took  care  that  in  forming  the  new 
governments  freedmen  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  leading  Con- 
federates sliould  be  forbidden  to  vote, 

845.  The  Work  of  Reconstrnction  went  on  through  the  years 
1867  and  1888;  and  in  June,  186S,  six  States  were  roadmitled  to 

LCongresa  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 

ind  South  Carolina.     It  is  not  difRcult  to  understand  that  the  Re- 

Rponatnietion  Acts  were  bitterly  disliked  by  the  Southern  whites, 

for  they  made  the  negroes,  who  had  been  slaves  but  two  years  be- 

Eore,  equal  or  superior  to  their  former  masters.     It  v^as  hoped  in 

■&e  North  that  the  freedmen  would  be  made  secure  by  having  the 

ight  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  State  governments.     We 

Rfdiall  see  hereafter  how  this  resulted  (g  873).     But  for  the  first  few 

«ars,  the  whites  were  powerless,  and  the  freedmen  had  their  full 

<  in  the  goverrmient.     Four  States,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas, 

Bid  Virginia,  refused  to  yield,  and  were  not  readmitted  until  1870 

Tg  871).     Tennessee  had  been  admitted  in  1866  (g  841). 

848.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  proposed  by  Congress  in 
was  ratified  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  July, 
It  provided  that  no  State  should  take  away  the  privileges 
't  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  higher  class  of  Confedo- 
e  office-holders  should  hold  no  office  until  pardoned  by  Congress; 
iat  the  debt  of  the  United  States  should  be  paid  in  full ;  and  that 
i  Confederate  debt  should  never  he  paid.     By  "  privileges  of 
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citizena"  was  meant  the  right  of  the  freedmcn  to  be  treated  exactly 
like  whites  in  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

847.  The  Beeonstrncted  GoTemmenls  at  once  took  control  of 
their  Suites.  Ttieir  Stute  constitutions,  as  has  been  stated,  allowed 
the  freednien  (o  vote,  while  they  forbade  the  leading  Confederates 
to  vote  or  hold  office  until  pardoned  by  Congress.  The  negroes, 
with  a  few  white  leaders,  voted  together;  the  whites  also  voted 
together ;  and  thns  the  voting  population  of  the  seceding  States 
was  divided  on  "  the  color  line."  The  unhappj  results  were  very 
soon  visible  (§873). 


(3)   IMPE..CHMKNT. 

848.  The  President  and  Congress, — While  Congress  was  thus 
snccessfully  currying  out  its  plan  of  reconstruction,  its  quarrel  with 
the  President  was  steadily  growing  angrier.  Bill  after  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  at  once  passed 
over  the  veto.  The  President  was  a  passionate  man  and  hasty  of 
speech.  He  believed  that  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress 
was  keeping  the  Southern  members  out  only  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pass  bills  over  his  veto ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dis- 
like of  Congress  ax  public  speeches.  Of  course  this  made 
Congress  still  more  ready  to  pass  bills  which  were  disagreeable  to 

849.  The  Tenure  of  Office  Aet  was  passed  by  Congress,  in 
March,  1867,  over  the  President's  veto.  It  forbade  the  President 
to  remove  the  higher  classes  of  office-holders  without  asking  and 
receiving  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President,  believing  that 
the  Constitution  gave  Congress  no  power  to  pass  such  an  act,  de- 
termined to  disobey  it.  He  removed  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  when  the  Senate  refused  to  consent  to  the  removal, 
the  President  paid  no  attention  to  the  refusal,  and  ordered 
Stanton's  successor  to  take  possession  of  the  office. 


847.  Who  were  the  voters  In  the 
8*8.  Wliat  is  "Bid  of  the  quBrrel 

was  the  Pre>>id<^n1'B  belief!  Wiatwi 
8*0.  What  IB  said  ot  the  Tenure 

IhePreaideat  decide  to  dlBobejltr    : 

reconatnicled  StateB?  How  were  they  divided? 
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ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


S50.  Edwin  U.  Stanton 

lenil,  18flO-l,  uuik-r  Biicli- 

D,  and  Secreiary  ot  Wur. 
1863-8,  He  was  a  man  of 
Viibaunded   energy,   and   liis 

n  the  War  Deparlmeut  dur- 

Dgtlie  Civil  Wur  broke  down 

dB  health.      Hia   —  - 

he  c 

Init  i 

.^IB aasociatea  lo  git  on  HiLh 
liim  peaceably.  He  died  ut 
WasijiDgton  in  1860 

851.  The  Impeaclimeiit 
«t  the  Fresident  followed 

Tlie    Hoi 
Representatives  voted  to  im- 
tliat  is,  to   ac- 
cuse biin  of   liaving   diso- 
Je^odtlielawB,  and  of  being  Edwin  M.  Stuttom. 

(nfit  to  be  President.  An  iiiipeacliment  must  be  tried  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  ia  necessary  tbat  two  thirds  of  tbe  Senators  should 
tote  guilty  in  order  to  convict  the  accused.  In  this  case  there 
iras  a  long  trial  before  the  Senate,  and  the  vote  was  3S  guilty 
lo  10  not  guilty.  This  was  not  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  acquitted. 

852.  The  Preslilentlal  Election  of  1868  turned  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, as  it  had  been  managed  by  Congress,  The  Republicans  sup- 
ported it,  and  nominated  Grant  (§  688),  and  Schuyler  Colfax,  of 

The  Democrats  opposed  it,  and  nominated  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, of  New  Yurk,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  MisBonri.  The  Re- 
poblicans  were  successful,  and  Grant  and  Colfax  were  elected. 

or  tlie  294  elecLornl  voles.  Grant  and  Colfm  received  314.  and  Sey- 
nour  and  Blair  SO  (§398).  MisHlssIpp).  Texas,  arul  Virginia  were  not 
lllowed  to  vote,  as  tUey  had  not  yet  been  reconstiucted  and  readmitted. 

SUTPLEMENTART   QUESTIONS. 

LoMtlani. — (School-map  Inralinns   in   Halii-;) — Where   li  IretatidT 
Sewfoandlandf    The  Slate  of  Nelirnakft?    Bnffaln.  N.  Y.!     AlaskaJ 
Kevibw.— Give  the  years  in  which  Johnson's  administration  began 

BGO.  What  Is  said 

ShU  How  was  th 

SoS.  What  wu  t 

tetedr    Who  were  el 


374  LEADING  EVENTS,  1865-66. 

and  ended.  The  full  name  of  the  President.  The  year  in  which  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  was  ratified.  The  year  in  which  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  was  successfully  laid.  Tlie  year  in  which  the  Reconstruction 
Acts  were  passed.  The  year  of  tiie  admission  of  Nebraska.  Of  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.  Of  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  Of 
the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

863.  The  Leading  Events  of  Johnson's  administration  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1865-69:  Johnson's  Term  of  Office §826 

1865:  Disbanding  of  the  armies 827 

Southern  Slate  governments  reorganized 837 

Thirteenth  Amendment  ratified 838 

1866:  Tennessee  readmitted 841 

Atlantic  telegraph  laid. 880 

Fenian  invasion  of  Canada 828 

1867:  Reconstruction  Acts  passed  by  Congress 844 

Tenure  of  Office  Act  passed  by  Congress 849 

Nebraska  admitted 833 

Maximilian  shot 829 

Alaska  purchased 831 

1868:  Removal  of  Stanton 849 

Impeachment  of  the  President 851 

Six  States  readmitted 845 

Fourteenth  Amendment  ratified 846 


853.  In  what  years  didJohnson's  administration  begin  and  end?    What  were 
the  leading  events  of  1865?    Of  1866?    Of  1867?    Of  1868? 


prevent  person! 

territory    from     waginj;     war 

against  a  friendly  nation  ,  thitt 

Great  Britain   Lad    not    been 

properly  careful  lo  prevent  the 

Alabama  and    other  Confcd 

eratc  privateers  from  esLaping 

to  sea  (§737),  and  that   she 

ought  now  to  pay  for  at  le  ist 

part  of  the  damage  done  1  \ 

tliem      The    anawir  of  Gr.  A 

Britam    was    that    there    h  1 1 

been   no    laws,   at   that  time 

under  which   the  government 

could  seize  the  pnvateers ,  but 

that  matters  would   be  better 

arranged  in  future.    To  this  the  United  States  answered  that  Great 

Britain  was  still  bound  to  pay  damages  for  her  neglect  to  pass  the 

needful  laws  in  dne  season. 

855.  The  Treaty  of  Washlngtfln,  in  1871  ended  the  long  dis- 
pute between  the  two  countries.  It  referred  all  mailers  in  dispute 
between  Great  Brit;iin  and  the  United   Statts  to  arluiratorB    or 

85*.  What  is  Raid  or  thp  Aiahnmn  claim-?    Wli"H™i  ihet-inlin  of  the  Unlieil 


■ffaaliingtoa!    How  w 
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umpires.  The  Alabama  claiois  wern  to  be  decided  by  five  arbi- 
trators, to  be  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Brazil. 

85A.  The  AlBbttmii  Arbitrators  met  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland, 
in  1872,  lieard  the  evidence  aod  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
decided  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  $15,500,000  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  damage  done. 

857.  The  Northirfstem  Boundar?,  between  Vancouver's  Island 
and  tlie  United  States,  was  still  doubtful  and  disputed  (g  544) ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Washington  left  the  decision  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  boundary  as  the  United 
States  had  claimed  It. 

858.  The  Canadian  Fisheries  had  also  caused  disputes.  Great 
Britain  claimed  that  American  fishermen  made  use  of  the  shores 
near  the  fisheries,  and  that  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  for  this 
privilege.  The  treaty  of  Washington  referred  this  question  to 
another  board  of  arbitrators,  whose  decision  was  that  the  United 
States  should  pay  $5,500,000  to  Great  BriUin. 

859.  Bhi  Domingo,  the  western  Lalf  of  tlio  island  of  Ilayli,  is  a  re- 
public, iubabited  cljiefly  by  negrnos.  lis  rulei's  were  anxiiius,  aud  its 
people  were  williiig,  lo  be  annexed  lo  tlie  United  Siaies.  A  treaty  of 
annexation  was  agreed  upon  \a  1869.  but  it  provoked  gi'eat  opposiljon 
in  the  United  Stales,  for  it  would  imve  brougbt  in  a  great  number  of 
ignorant  voters,  of  wliom  the  country  had  already  enough  lo  take  care 
of.  The  Uailed  Slates  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty,  aud  it  fell 
through. 

860.  Tlia  Vir^imiu  was  an  American  vessel  which,  in  1873,  was 
carrying  supplies  in  Cuba,  to  help  insurgents  ngainst  Spain.  Her  buBi- 
ness  was  unlawful,  and  «he  was  captured  on  the  ocean  by  a  Spanish 
war-vessel  and  taken  to  Cuba.  Tlie  Spanish  aulhorllies  at  once  put  tile 
crew  and  pasEeneers  on  trial,  and  shut  tliem  ns  fast  as  tliey  could  be , 
found  guilty.  TlJis  ferocity  of  punishment  excited  great  anger  in  the 
United  States,  and  tiiere  was  some  danger  of  war;  hut  llie  government 
of  Spain  succeeded  In  stopping  the  bloody  work  of  its  iigenta  in  Cuba. 
Those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  still  alive  were  seat  lo  Spain,  and  were 
released  after  an  imprisonment. 

SnPPLEMBNTiRY   QCBBTIONB. 

looationj.— (School -map  localions  in  Ualica.) — Locate  Oeneva.    Van- 
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opon?  Wliat  were  the  lliree  ■ 
Buch  did  Great  Britain  pay  uq 
States  pay  uoder  the  third? 

(2)  Internal  ApFAiRf 

861.  Grant'8  First  Administration  (1869-7B)  was  marked  by 
general  prosperity.     The  proiluction  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
Facific  States  and  Territories  increased  rapidly.     Agriculture  w 
prosperous,  for  wars  und  bad  Larvests  in  Europe  made  a  great 
market  for  American  grain  and  cattle.     New  t^;riciiltural  regions 

"  e  far  West  began  to  be  settled.  Railroads  were  building  in  ( 
every  direction.  More  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  the  United 
States  during  these  four  years  than  had  been  built  in  any  other 
country  of  the  worid  during  all  the  years  past.  Indeed,  r 
built  than  were  yet  necessary,  for  every  man  who  bad  money  to 
ia&  eager  to  share  in  the  profits  of  railroad-building. 
62.  Orant's  Seonnd  Administration  (1673-77)  was  the  oppo- 
!«te  of  the  first.  Extravagant  rallroad-building  brought  on  i 
:financial  panic,  which  began  in  1873  and  did  not  come  to  an  end 
until  about  1879  (§  891).  Many  railroads  bad  been  built  in  paits 
«f  the  coimtry  where  they  did  not  pay  interest  on  tlie  expense  o" 
Iniilding  them.  As  soon  as  those  who  had  built  them  began  t 
Vieh  to  sell,  nobody  wished  to  buy.  Money  became  scarce  ;  many 
jfreat  fortunes  were  lost;  and  there  was  general  distress,  [n  addi- 
'tton  to  financial  troubles,  there  was  a  great  number  ol  political 
acandals  (|  879),  ending  in  a  dangerous  disputed  election  (g  883), 
that  there  have  been  few  periods  in  our  history  when  ihe  gen- 
kl  feeling  about  the  future  has  been  more  gloomy  than  during 
is  administration. 

SftS.  The  CenauB  of  1870  showed  a  population  of  38,558,371, 
•n  increase  of  7,000,000  since  1860  (§  632).  At  previous  rates,  in 
time  of  peace,  the  increase  ahould  have  been  about  10,000,000; 
fcut  the  war,  with  its  loss  of  life,  decrease  of  immigration,  and  gen- 
eral confusion,  had  made  the  difference.  Most  of  the  iioQthem 
Btates  had  hardly  any  ii 


BSI.  What  is  salrl  of  Grant's  flret  administration!   Of  gold  and  BllverT    Of  agri- 
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864.  The  Central  Pacific  Ballroxd,  from  Omaha  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  wimplcted  in  1S60.  It  had  beeir  btigiin  in  1862,  during 
the  heat  of  the  war,  and  Congreita  had  usaiatcd  it  hy  giving  the 
company  public  lands,  and  promising  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  if  it  should  be  unable  to  do  ?o.  The  completion  of  this 
railroad  made  it  possihle  for  the  traveller  to  cross  the  continent  in 
a  week ;  and  an  easy  passage  was  provided  for  mails  and  meroban- 
dise  hetween  Europe  and  Asia.  Americana  had  made  h  substituU' 
for   the   "  northwest   passage,"  sought   for   by    early    discoverers 

B6S,  The  ImpoTtanes  of  tbe  Pacific  railroad  system  is  very  largely 
that  it  is  oue  of  ilie  forces  wLicli  make  it  possible  to  tteep  so  large  a 
oonnlrv  under  one  government.  An  Oregon  Congressman  can  now 
reach  Washington  wiliiin  a  fortniglit ;  in  1843  (§  520),  tlie  journey  would 
have  cost  him  from  three  to  fiii  mouLhs.  If  a  foreign  enemy  should  at- 
tack, the  Pacific  coast,  the  whole  powerof  the  country  could  he  brought 
to  its  (lefeace  almost  at  ouco.  In  addition  to  all  thts,  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads have  rapidly  built  up  llie  territory  tlirough  which  they  pass,  by 
encouraging  settlements.  Great  States,  like  Knnsa>i,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado,  owe  very  much  of  their  wonderful  growth  lo  tbu  fact  that  the 
Pacific  railroad  system  has  passed  through  tljeiii. 

86«.  Other  Pacific  BaUroads.— The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  completed  in  188-3.  It  runs  from  Duluth  and  Minneapolis, 
through  Dakota,  to  Puget's  Sound,  where  it  inet'ts  the  lines  run- 
ning down  the  coast  The  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  runs  from 
Shreveport  to  Lo.t  Angeles,  through  a  warmer  section  of  the  coun- 
try, where  snow  does  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  road  in 
winter. 

867.  Great  Fires  were  numerous  during  the  years  1871  and 
1873.  Chicago  was  burned  in  October,  1871.  This  was  the  great- 
est fire  in  modern  times.  It  began  in  the  poorer  part  of  the  ciiy, 
and  was  hurried  by  a  high  wind  into  the  richest  portion,  among 
banks,  business  houses,  and  the  handsomest  of  the  private  reu- 
dences.  When  it  ceased  burning  on  the  third  day,  100,000  people 
were  homeless,  8300,000,000  in  propert.y  had  been  destroyed,  andior 
miles  along  tlie  lake-front  there  were  only  ruins.    lu  the  same  month 
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great  foreftt-fires  swept  over  WiaconsiD,  and  more  than  1,500  per- 
flona  were  burned  to  death.  In  November,  1872,  a  large  part  of 
Boston  was  burned,  with  a  loss  of  $70,000,000.  The  news  of  each 
of  these  disasters  bad  hardly  been  telegraphed  when  tr«in-loadB  of 
provisions  and  supplies  were  started  from  all  parts  of  tbc  country 
to  the  place  where  they  were  needed.  Rebuilding  began  at  once;  • 
and  Chicf^^o  and  Boston  soon  rose  from  their  ruins,  finer  cities  . 
than  before  their  misfortune. 

868.  Indian  TronblM  wci'e  quite  numerous  during  Grant's  second 
admin Isiratliin.  Tbe  Modoc  ludiaiis.  livieg  near  Klamnlli  Lake,  in 
soutliern  Oregon,  were  ordered  by  the  government  to  go  to  anotber  res- 
ervutlon;  but  Ibey  refused  to  go,  and  killed  tbo  peace  cum niissiou era 
seat  lo  lliem.  Tljeir  country,  Ibe  "  lava-beds,"  was  a  region  of  old  vol- 
CiLDoea,  with  underground  passages  miles  in  lengtli;  and  it  was  not 
until  1873,  after  nearly  a  year's  figliiing,  tbat  tbe  troops  could  drive 
tbem  out  of  llieir  biding -places.  Tlie  Sioui  Indians,  under  Sitting  Bull, 
were  also  troublesome.  In  18TS,  lliey  were  gradually  driveu  toward  Ibe 
Big  Horn  River,  in  soutliern  Monlana.  Here  General  Cusler,  Willi  a 
single  cavalry  regiment,  rashly  charged  Ilie  whole  tribe,  and  he  and  all 
his  men  were  killed.  Fresh  troops  afterward  arrived,  and  drove  the 
Indians  into  Britisb  America. 

868.  Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1876 


formed  par  Ij  from  the 


Colorado,  named  from  Us  principal  r  vei 

Louisiana  purchase  of  1803  (§3J2)  and  pari 

ly  from  the  Mexican  cession  of  1848  (^  B73) 

Qold  was  discovered  at  Pike's  Peak  in  1S58 
r  tnd  silver  at  Leadvjlle  in  1877    Tbe  lead    t, 

industry  Is  still  miuin^,  but  cattle  laisini;  1 
L  lurer  road  to  wealth,  Tiaa  increased  steail  U 
I  Agriculture  is  much  bindered  by  the  eleva 
I  tion  of  a  great  pan  of  tbe  Stale  but  this  is 
I  no  hindrance  lo  grazing.  In  1880  tbe  popu 
I  klion  of  Ibe  Stule  was  1HS27  and  its  de 
I  velopmenl  has  been  very  rapid  In  1870  it 
T  had  not  a  mile  of  railroad ;  in  18^0  it  had 
I  1,000  miles. 

870.  The  Centennial,  or  hundrelth 
I  ■nniversary  of  tbe  Dcclaniti  n  f  f  Independei 
I  1878  (§  206).     As  a  part  of  the  celebration 
I  position  was  held  at  Philadelphia  from  Ma)  until  November 
I  its  great  buildings  were  collefted  "pe  imens  of  the  production! 
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rnatiiifactiireB,  and  arts  of  every  country.     It  waa  visited  by  nearly 
ten  million  people,  and  served  excellently  as  a  general  educator. 

SCPPLBMBBTARY  QuKBTIONB, 

location*,— Locate  Omaha,  Neb;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  DuluLli, 
Hint).;  HinaeapoliB,  Miati.;  Pugel's  Sound,  Or.;  Slirevepori,  La.;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Ctiicago.  111.:  Boston,  Mass.;  Klumatli  Lake,  Or.;  Big 
Horn  River.  Mont.;  Culorado. 

Review, — Give  the  years  in  wbicli  Grant's  administrations  began 
and  ended.  The  name  of  the  President.  Tlie  names  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dentfl.  The  year  of  llie  completion  of  tlie  Central  Paeiflc  railruad.  Of 
the  burning  of  Chicago,     Of  the  Cen[enni]Ll  celebration, 

(3)  Tub  End  of  Reconstruction. 

831.  BeconBtrnctlon  was  completed  in  18V0,  by  the  readmis- 
sion  of  Georgia,  Missiaaippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia  (§  845),  Early 
in  1871  alt  the  States  were  represented  in  Congress  for  the  first 
time  Bince  1861. 

HiUierto  tliese  four  States  )iad  not  been  willing  to  change  thdr 
forms  of  government  so  as  to  meet  tiie  u'lehes  of  Congress. 

873.  The  Flfteentli  Amendment  was  ratified  by  three  fonrtbs 
of  the  States,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in  IS70,  It 
had  been  proposed  by  Congress  the  year  before.  It  forbade  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  to  prevent  any  person  from  voting 
because  of  his  "  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

87S.  Negro  Snffrkge  was  tJius  made  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  Southern  n^roes,  having  by  national  law  the 
right  to  vote,  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  electing 
representatives  in  their  State  governments.  Unfortunately,  the 
freedmen  were  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  population.  It  had 
been  part  of  the  law  of  slavery  to  keep  them  ignorant  and  to  make 
them  afraid  of  their  masters.  They  were  still  so  ignorant  and 
timid  that  they  knew  but  one  way  of  voting,  to  vote  together  and 
TOte  against  the  whites.  State  legislatures  have  tlie  power  to  lay 
taxes,  and  all  the  Southern  property  on  which  taxes  were  laid  be- 
longed to  the  whites.     The  whites  therefore  used  every  means  to 

SJl.  Powwaa  reconslnictinn  enmpleifid^ 

!,.,.    ^^. .........  ^.  .^.  ^., ■■!  Amend  nienty    WTiat  did  it  Torhid  ( 

— , -„-"  HIiITrage?    What  Here  (he  reasona  for  iW 

le  whites  oppose  negro  auSrage!    Qow  did  theykt  first  in- 
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^^  keep  the  negroes  frum  voting,  for  fear  negro  legisliifiires  would 

^K  make  the  taxt's  unbearably  hetirj.     SomeUmes  they   paid  their 

^1  negro  workmen  to  stay  at  liome  on  election-day  ;  soinetiinea  they 

^1  threatened  to  disebarge  them  if  they  voted ;  and  thus,  in  several 

^B  of  the  States,  the  whites  soon  got  control  of  the  State  governments 

^H  874.  Carpet-baggor  was  a  niime  given  by  Soulliern  wliiles  to  North- 

^B      ei'ti  men  wbo  suUlud  in  liiii  Soulb  anil  vnted  with  llie  negroes.     Tiie 

H       name  was  given  lo  ibem  because  lliey  were  said  to  have  brongUl  nolliing 

but  Lheir  carpet-bii^s  wilh  Ibem  friini  iJic  Norlb.     Many  of  them  were 

former  Union  soldiers.      A  "  scalawag"  wjis  a  nalive  Simtiiern  white 

wbo  voted  wilb  tbe  negroes,  ami  was  considered  a  ti-allor  by  tlje  whites. 

876.  Disorder  In  the  Soatb  soon  became  very  eomnion  in  tbose 

States  in  which  the  bribes  or  throats  above  mentioned  were  not 

enough  to  keep  the  legislatures  out  of  the  control  of  tlie  freedmen. 

The  whites  asserted  that  the  reconstructed  governments  made  bad 

laws  and  stole  the  public  moneys,     Tbe  reconstructed  governments 

that  the  whites  resisted  the  laws  by  violence,  and  whipped 

killed  negroes,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  voting.     Both 

assertions  seem  to  have  been  correct.     The  disorders  were  worst 

in  South  Carolina,  MiBsisaippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  but  they 

extended  more  or  less  to  ali  the  seceding  States. 

S7tt.  The  Beconstmcted  OoTernments  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  help.     The  Constitution  and  laws  provide  that  a  Stats  ■ 
government  which  cannot  put  down  disorder  within  its  limits  may  1 
obtain  support  from  the  President.     President  Grant  sent  troops  I 
to  the  assistance  of  the  States  which  asked  for  it,  and  thus  kept  th«r  I 
f^vemracnts  in  existence.     Nevertheless,  in  one  State  after  anothM-.J 
bites  succeeded  in  carrying  tbe  elections  and  getting  quiet  1 
control  of  the  State  government:  the  Federal  troops  were  then  n 
longer  asked  for.     In  this  manner,  before  the  end  of  Grant's  second  1 
term,  the  whites  had  obtained  control  of  all  the  Southern  State  gov-  , 
emmenls  excepting  those  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 
~        '    these  three  States,  they  claimed  to  have  carried  tbe  elec- 
ions,  but  the  Federal  troops  still  prevented  them  from  turning  out 
"the  reconstructed  governments. 
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877.  The  Kn  Klnx  Slan  wns  a  secret  socielj  nf  whites,  exteDtlingall 
Lbrougli  the  Soulhi:rii  ^^liilea.  Il  vias  originally  formed  as,  a  sort  of  police, 
to  faeepthefreedmtu  in  aubjcciiou.  It  ilicn  altucked  the  wlilt«  Koputili- 
cans,  the  "cufpetbaggers"  or  "  acukwaga"  (§ST4}.  Finitllj  it  seems  to 
have  gone  into  the  work  of  comniittiui,'  murdera  fur  pay  or  spite,  so 
thai  the  better  citisa  of  whites  were  compelled  to  aid  in  putting  it  down. 
Before  tUis  took  jilaca,  Congress  pjisaea  a  number  of  severe  laws,  in- 
tended to  put  an  end  to  the  society  and  its  practices  of  ridiug  by  night 
in  masks  and  disguises  to  teriify,  whip,  or  murder  freediiieo  uud  white 
Ilepubl  Leans. 

618.  Beconetrnctloii,  so  far  as  it  aimed  to  make  freedmen 
voters,  was  thus  a  failure  in  all  but  three  States  before  1876  ;  and 
even  ia  these  three  States,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana, 
it  became  a  failure  in  1877  (§888).  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  failure, 
it  has  been  a  success  in  other  reepecta.  As  a  slave,  the  negro  had 
been  only  a  thing,  a  piece  of  property,  without  any  rights.  Re- 
construction has  given  hini  every  right  but  that  of  voting;  and 
even  this  right  is  being  obtained  slowly  but  surely,  as  the  negro 
shows  hiniaelf  worthy  of  it. 

(4)  Political  Affairb. 

879,  Political  Scandals  were  unhappily  numerous  during  this 
period.  A  Whiskey  Ring  was  discovered  in  the  West  in  1875, 
1  of  distillers  and  revenue  officers,  and  formed  for  the  pur- 
indling  the  government  out  of  the  taxes  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  whiskey.  Many  of  the  Indian  troubles  came  from  the 
frauds  of  government  agents  who  swindled  the  Indians  out  of  their 
allowances.  It  was  charged  that  the  scheme  for  annexing  San 
Domingo  (§  859)  was  contrived  by  government  agents  who  owned 
land  in  San  Domingo,  and  wished  to  increase  its  value  by  annexa- 
tion. One  of  the  President's  Cabinet  was  impeached  for  taking 
bribes,  but  escaped  by  resigning;  and  several  members  of  Congress 
were  found  to  have  accepted  shares  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock,  given 
them  as  inducements  to  buy  their  votes.  Very  many  of  these 
scandals  were  the  resalt  of  the  system  of  appointing  men  to  office 
for  political  services,  which  had  been  begun  imder  Jackson  (§  47S), 
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The  Credit  Mobilier  wiia  orgnDizcd  to  luke  coDtmcts  for  work  on    ^^^H 
Paciltc  Ruilrood,    It  wiskcd  to  liuve  cerlaiu  bilU  passed  bj  Congress;    ^^^H 
Bnfl  it  secured  Toiea  iii  Cougress  by  giviug  atoclt  to  iiiemberB,  ^^^^ 

880.  Liberal  EepnbUcana. — A  few  of  these  political  Bcandala 

had  come  uut  to  publie  view  duriug  Grant's  first  admiuiHtrution.     Aa  j 

those  who  were  engaged  in  them  were  mainly  RepubliL'ans,  the 
Democrats  used  them  as  ailments  that  the    whole  Fktpublican    i 
party  was  equally  bad,  and  some  of  the  Repablicans  began  to  feel    i 
very  much  inclined  to  leave  their  party.     Moreover,  many  of  the 
Repablicans  wore  not  satisfied  that  Federal  troops  should  be  used 
BO    constantly    to   support    the   reconstructed   governments:  they    i 
thought  that  if  these  governments  were  not  able  to  sustain  them-  I 
selves,  they  were  not  fit  to  exist.     These  two  reasons  caused  the 
formation  of  the  "Liberal  Republican"  party  in  1871—2. 

881.  The  Presidential  Election  of  1872  was  influenced  largely 
hy  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  South.     The  Liberal  Republicans 

I  nominated  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  and  B.  Grata  Brown,  of  ■  I 
^Uissouri,  and  the  Democrats  accepted  these  nominations  as  their  i 
Town.  -  The    Republicans   nominated  President  Grant  and  Ilenry    j 
I  "Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  approved   the  President's  use  of '  \ 
federal   troops  at  the  South.     The  Kepublicans  were  successful, 
l&d  Grant  and  Wilson  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President 
Grant  and  Wilson  received  286  nf  [be  3(10  eleeronil  votes.    Greeley 
ed  soon  after  Ihe  elcciion,     Hia  mind  bad  bceti  overthrown  by  the  el- 
ement ot  the  struggle. 
682.  Grant's  ^cond  Term  was  marked  by  a  great  increase  in 
Btbe  scandals  which  boeame  public.     No  one  ever  suggested  or  sua- 
Kpected  that  the  President  was  implicated  in  them  in  the  least,  bat 
■Mcy  were  nsed  as  political  arguments  against  the  party  wh^ch  bad 
■fleeted  him.     In  1876,  the  Democrats  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
■■irf  New  Torfe,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  declaring 
Krtheir   purpose   to  "  reform    the   government,"     The  Republicans 
Geminated  Rutherford  B.  Ilayes,  of  Ohio,  and  William  A.  Wheeler, 
t  New  York,  declaring  that  the  government  would  be  safe  if  left    i 
idet  their  control.     At  this  election  there  seemed  to  be  no  great    ' 

B90.  What  wflB  the  flrat  rdason  for  Kepubllodn  dlssaHsf action  f    TliB  seoondt    . 

_        ggl.  w¥m  wori-  notnfoaied  by  the  I.n>-nil  R«piibUc«nB  and  Di 

ECtrthoRpptihlioaiii?    What  won  the  resiill  i.f  thf  elucttiinr 

P"       SNA.  WhWI'iMMrirGnDt'RaPROniUi'rm^    Who  were  nonilnii 
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disputed  principles  between  the  two  parties:  one  party  wislied  to 
get  in,  and  the  otlier  to  stay  in. 

The  Id  lie  pen  lie  at,  Qreenback,  or  Katlonal  party  alao  nominaled 
candidates,  but  lliej  obtained  uo  electoral  volee.  The  cbject  of  Lbe 
patty  was  to  linve  nil  paper  moaey  issued  by  tlie  gaverjimenC,  ikud  none 
by  banks.  Tlie  iibjei:liou  ia  that  a  goverumeiit  will  Xm  very  apt  to  issue 
too  much;  am)  that  tlie  more  ol  it  is  issued  the  less  it  will  buy,  and  the 
leas  men  will  gel  for  tbeir  wages.  Natioaal  Imnlis  are  unt  templed  io 
issue  too  much,  for  tbey  cannot  issue  paper  money  without  biiyiug  and 
depositing  bunds  to  make  it  secure. 

863.  The  Preaidentlal  Election  of  1876  was  thrown  into 
complete  confusion  by  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Sooth.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  when  the  people  at  large  vole,  they  do  not 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-Preaident ;  they  vote  for  electors,  and 
these  electors  afterward  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice-President 
(g  298).  When  the  election  by  the  people  was  ovei',  it  was  found 
that,  outside  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  each  party  had  obtained 
nearly  the  same  number  of  electors,  and  that  both  parties  claimed 
to  have  carried  the  two  deciding  States,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

There  were  other  points  of  dispute,  but  tliese  two  States  were  the 
most  important. 

BS4.  BBtaralnK  Board*. — The  reconstructed  governments,  on  ac- 
count of  violence  in  their  States,  liad  usually  appointed  "returning 
boards,"  of  about  live  men,  whose  duty  was  to  exiunlne  the  vote  of  tbe 
State,  and  throw  out  the  votes  of  any  coLinties  or  parts  of  counties  in 
which  voters  liad  been  kept  awny  from  the  polls  by  ti-rror  or  violence. 
In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  tlie  Democrats  iiail  a  miijority  of  tlie  votes 
cast;  the  Republicans  bad  a  majority  after  Hie  returniog  boards  had 
thrown  out  the  votes  of  those  counties  which  they  decided  agninst.  Tba 
Democrats  protested  that  this  was  illegal,  as  it  made  1  lie  returning  t>oarda 
raaalera  of  the  election;  the  Repoblicans  defended  it,  as  any  other 
arrangemeiiL  would  make  force  and  fraud  masters  of  the  election. 

8S5.  Congress  had  for  about  Rfty  years  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power  to  decide  disputes  about  the  electoral  votes.  But  now 
the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  the 
Bepublicans  had  a  majority  in  tbe  Senate ;  and  it  was  certain  that 
the  two  bodies  would  not  agree  in  any  decision  about  Florida 
and  Louisiana.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  1870,  ttie 
danger  was  plain  to  all  men  that  Congress  would  argue  the  matter 

telei^tedl    What  Smteeweredls 
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without  any  result  until  Mai 
claim  the  office,  and  tiiitt  dvil 
follow. 


}h,  that  then  two  Presidents  would 
war  between  their  supporters  would  J 


886.  The  Electoral  Commlaslon. — Congress  argued  the  mattOT 
until  it  was  found  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  liy  the  two 
Houses,  and  then  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties  united  in  pas&- 
ilig  a  special  law  to  create  an  Electoral  Commission.     This  coni- 
miasion  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen   members,  five  of  them 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  five  Senators,  and  five  Representa- 
tives.    The  commissioners  were  to  consider  the  disputed  points, 
and  to  decide  what  seemed  to  them  the  true  votes.    Their  decision 
was  to  hold  good,  unless  the  two  Houses  should  agree  to  overrule 
it,  and  every  one  knew  that  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree  in 
anything.     The  decision  was  therefore  really  with  the  comniiaaion. 
SB7.  The  Decision. — It  had  been  intended  that  seven  of  th« 
cominiBsi oners  should  be  Hepublicans,  seven  Democrats,  and  the 
fifteenth  one  who  was  not  an  adherent  of  either  party.     This  fi(- 
y  teenth  member  was  unable  to  serve,  and  a  Republican  took  his 
_  place.     It  was  then  found  that  on  disputed  questions  the  seven 
Democrats  and  the  eight  Republicans  voted  unitedly,  so  that  all 
f  the  important  points  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  by 
[  steady   votes  of  eight  to  seven.     The  Houses  did  not  agree  in 
1  changing  any  of  the  commission's  dccisioDs;  and  R.  B.  Hayes  be- 
\  came  President,  and  W.  A.  Wheeler  Vice-President 

There  were    185   electoral   voles  thns  declared  for   Hayes   and 
I  Wheeler,  and  184  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 

888.  The  Result  was  not  pleasant  to  many  of  the  Democrats, 
*  bnt  the  country  was  glad  to  find  any  means  of  escape  from  a  presa* 
ing  danger.     One  result  was  that  the  remaining  reconstructed  gov- 
ernments in  the  South  were  left  to  their  fate.     Unable  to  support 
themselves,  and  snpportcd  only  by  Federal  troops,  it  was  seen  that 
r  control  of  important  electoral  votes  had  thrown  the  whole 
L  country  into  a  position  of  extreme  peril.     Even  before  the 
f  administration  came  into  office.  President  Grant  had  withdrawn 
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the  Federal  troopa  from  the  support  of  the  reconstructed  govern- 
ments,  and  his  action  met  general  approval.  Within  two  mouths, 
the  last  of  the  reconstructed  governments  disappeared,  and  a 
"  solid  Sonth"  took  their  place.  All  the  Southern  States  were  con- 
trolled by  the  white  voters,  and  all  were  Democratic 

Sdpplkmbntaky  Questions. 

Looationi. — Wbere  is  FloridaT     Louisiana? 

Review.— In  wliat  year  was  reconstruction  completed  (§871)? 
What  Amendment  wus  adopted  durine  lliese  udminislralionsT  Wliicli 
were  llie  most  important  Stales  claimed  by  both  parties  in  1878?  Wliot 
body  was  appointed  lo  decide  the  dispute?    Who  were  declared  elected? 

BS9.  The  loading  Event*  of  Qmol'e  admiuistrationB  were  as  follon^ 

1860-73:  Grant's  First  Term §891  ^ 

1869:  Pacific  Railroad  completed.. 

San  Dominm  treaty . 

1870:  Reconstruction  completed... 

Fifteenth  Amendment  ralifie< 
1871:  Ku-Klux  disorders 877  } 

Burning  of  Chicago 

Treaiy  of  Wasbitiglon...  . 
187S:  Burning  of  Boston 

Modoc  war 

1873-77:  Grnnl's  Second  Term 

1873:  Beginning  of  the  panic. 

The  Virgmiui  case 

1870;  Centennial  celeliratlon 870   ^ 

Admission  of  Colorado 

Sioux  war 

1877:  Electoral  Commission 888 

fiS».  What  were  tlie  lesdins  erents  at  laSS!    Of  1870  r    OtlSllJ    Orisrar    Ol 

1B73?  one™?  ori8J7! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
HAYES'S  ADMINISTRATION:  1877-81. 


L  B.  H*THS,  Olilo.  PreBliJent. 

B90.  Rutherford  Birohard  Huyea 


eii    the 


brrgridier- 
general;  was  a,  Reptililican  Con- 
gressman. 1865-7,  ami  gnverncir 
of  Ohio,  1868-72  ami  1876-7. 
Ohio  lias  a  large  electoral  toIv, 
and  is  an  imporlant  SUxle  to  IjoUi 
partiea.  Hayes's  suceeits  Id  two 
elections  for  governor  ted  to  liis 
nominulioQ    for   President       Ho 

KTedftsPreaideol  1877-81. 
(1)  Intersal  Aff*irs, 
801.  Httjes's  Adminlatra- 
>]i  proved  to  be  a  period  nf 
Im  and  contentment,  such  as 
me  couutry  had  not  ktiown 
since  1860.  The  war  was  over, 
and  its  paasii>u3  were  dying 
away.  Reconstruction  had  done 
all  that  it  could  do,  and  had  she 
panic  of  1873  was  passing  off  gradually,  as  t!ie  growth  of  the 
cotintry  hronght  into  use  and  profit  the  railroads  which  had  been 
useless  and  unprofitabie,  Tlic  conntrj's  history  daring  these  four 
years  is  only  the  story  of  tlie  daily  labor  of  fifty  miliions  of  people 
who  were  working  busily,  filling  new  regions  like  Dakota,  and  sell- 
II  ennriiioiia  quantities  to  other  na- 


hat  it  could  not  do.     The 


890.  Clive  IhB  Wlu\\T>e  inoidents  In  tlic  )lf^  of  HuTft 
Ml.  Wha(laM,ldafEayea-Badniiii!sirai,iiin>    l^C  1 
flOiB  puiior    Of  the  general  hlatory  orthla  (wrlodt 
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lions.     The  history  of  Huch  a  period  offers  very  little  that  can  be 
written  about. 

It  is  tin  old  saying:  "  Happy  is  the  nation  wliicii  has  no  liistory." 
89S.  Tbe  OnsaB  Of  1S80  showed  a  populatiou  of  50,155,783, 
an  increase  of  11,000,000  since  1870  (§  803).     The  highest  rates 
of  increase  were  now  in  the  Southern  States. 

898.  Electrleitf  was  brought  into  use,  during  this  p«riod,  in 
many  new  and  wonderful  ways.  It  had  already  been  put  to  use  in 
the  telegraph  (§  527).  Now  the  telephone  was  perfected:  it  has 
already  enabled  men  to  converse  when  they  are  a  thousand  miles 
apart.  The  electric  light  was  brought  into  use  for  lighting  houses 
and  streets.  The  first  promising  attempts  were  made  to  use  elec- 
tricity as  a  power,  in  driving  ordinary  machinery  and  locomotive 

891.  EleTated  Bailroada  were  introduced  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  surface  of  the  streets  was  too  crowded  to  allow  rapid 
travel.  The  elevated  roads  have  enabled  men  lo  live  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  and  do  business  in  the  lower  part,  and  they  have 
thus  made  New  York  a  still  more  rapidly  growing  city. 

Some  oilier  cities  bsva  adopted  the  same  idea.  In  San  Francisco 
and  ClilcOKo  a  different  plan  is  used  for  rapid  street  travel.  The  rail- 
road is  im  llie  surface  of  the  sli-eet;  and  the  cars  are  drawn  hy  a  mov- 
ing cable  just  below  the  surface,  rim  by  a  stationary  engine.  The  cities 
of  Europe  still  depend  on  1  in rse-rail  roads,  except  in  London,  which  has 
taken  still  anotlier  plan,  underground  railroads. 

895.  The  Nez  Perce  Indians  were  ordered  to  remove,  in  1877, 
from  one  reservation  to  another.  They  refused,  and  began  war. 
They  were  pursued  for  1,500  miles,  from  Idaho  through  Montana, 
and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender.  But  their  skilful  retreat 
was  much  admired  by  the  officers  opposed  to  them :  thoy  marched 
and  fought  like  white  troops,  did  no  scalping,  and  killed  no 
women  or  children. 

898.  Railroad  Strikes  were  numerous  during  the  summer  of 
1877.  The  railroads  attempted  to  lower  the  wages  of  the  men; 
most  of  the  men  refused  to  work  for  the  new  wages,  and  some  of 
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them  refused  to  allow  the  trains  to  nin.  In  some  cases  they 
resisted  the  troops  which  were  piotecling  the  piilroada;  and  there 
were  dangerous  riots  at  Pittsbui^h,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
places.  After  nearly  two  weeks  of  general  confusion,  the  riots 
were  suppressed,  and  the  trains  began  running  regularly  again. 

Tile  worst  riot  took  place  al  Pittsljurgli,  wiiere  llie  rioters  lield  con- 
Irol  of  tlie  eily  for  several  ilsya.  Nearly  100  lives  were  lost,  and  $3,000,- 
000  ivortli  of  properly  was  dcslioyed,  before  order  was  restored. 

897.  TeUow  Feyer  attacked  the  Southern  Swtes  in  1878,  and 
nearly  15,000  persons  died  of  it.  The  attack  was  worst  at  Mem- 
phis and  New  Orleans,  und  those  cities  were  at  one  time  aliandoned 
by  every  one  who  could  leave  them.  Assistance  of  every  kind, 
inediciues,  money,  and  nurses,  was  sent  to  the  afflicted  region  from 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

89S.  Tbe  Mississippi  Birer  had  for  s  long  time  been  hard  to 
■control.  It  brings  with  it  vast  quantities  of  mud,  which  gradually 
■  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Great  shallows  are  thus  formed 
:at  the  nioutb  of  the  river,  so  as  to  hinder  navigation  ;  and  the  level 
lof  the  river  ia  raised,  so  that  any  freabet  pours  over  the  banks,  and 
drowns  the  neighboring  country.  The  first  diffienlty  was  removed, 
during  this  period, by  narrowing  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  cur- 
rent was  thus  made  swift  enough  to  scour  out  the  mud  and  carry 
it  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  ocean  steamers  can  now  pass  up  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  The  second  difficulty  bas  not  yet 
been  overcome  (§915). 

StJPPl-EMENTABY   QUEBTIOMS. 

Lomtiaiu.^Loentc  Idn 
Illi  St.  Louis,  Mo.;Memt 
sippi  River. 

Review. — In  what  years  did  Hayes's  nduilnislralioD  begin  and 
end!  Nsmo  llie  Prt'sident.  Tlie  Vice-President.  Whiit  was  the  year 
of  tlie  railroad  strikes?  Tlie  ciiy  In  wliich  tlie  worel  of  tbe  riots  took 
place; 

(3)    FlNAKCBB. 

S99.  StlTer  had  for  some  years  been  decreasing  in  value  all  over 
the  world,  partly  because  of  the  enormous  production  of  the  silver^ 
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mines  of  Nevada  and  other  Pacific  States  and  Teniloriea.  The 
Talae  of  gold  or  Hilvcr,  like  that  of  anything  else,  depends  not  only  on 
the  use  that  people  Imvc  for  it,  hut  on  the  cost  of  getting  it  If  silver 
were  as  plentiful  and  as  easy  to  get  as  iron,  it  would  be  worth*no 
more  than  iron,  and  would  huy  no  more  corn  or  clothes  than  the 
same  weight  of  iron.  In  Nevada  the  miners  had  found  new  and 
cheaper  ways  of  getting  the  silver  out  of  the  ore ;  and  the  mines 
there  were  yearly  sending  out  lai^er  quantities  of  silver.  Ita  price, 
as  compared  with  gold,  was  steadily  falling. 

900.  Demonetisation  of  Silver, — If  men  who  owe  money  to 
workmen  or  others  have  a  choice  of  paying  in  gold  dollars,  worth 
one  hundred  cents,  or  in  silver  dollars,  worth  eighty-five  cents,  they 
will  prefer  to  pay  in  silver.  To  prevent  snch  operations,  many 
countries  had  "  demonetized  "  silver,  that  is,  had  passed  laws  pro- 
viding that  debts  should  be  paid,  for  the  future,  in  gold.  To  pre- 
vent foreign  countries  from  sending  all  their  useless  silver  to  the 
United  States,  Congress  also  demonetized  silver  in  1873. 

sol.  Bemonetization  of  SllTer. — Many  persons  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  law  of  1873  was  only  intended  to  enrich  bond- 
holders by  paying  the  national  debt  in  gold.  In  fact,  ita  chief  ef- 
fect was  to  prevent  the  workingmen  from  being  compelled  to  take 
silver  for  their  wages.  But  the  popular  excitement  frightened 
both  parties  in  Congress,  in  1878,  into  reraonetizing  silver,  that  ia, 
ordering  that  the  silver  dollar  should  be  coined  again  and  used  to 
pay  debts. 

From  the  begioniog  of  the  government  until  1873.  fmly  8.000.000 
silver  dollars  were  coined.  Prom  1878  until  1884.  lfiO.000.000  silver 
dollars  were  coined.  Most  of  lliem  nre  still  in  tlie  Treasury,  for  tlie 
people  do  not  find  them  as  convenient  ns  paper  cnrrency. 

902.  Besnmptlon. — Ever  since  1862  (§725),  paper  money, 
issued  by  the  government  or  by  national  banks,  had  been  the  only 
money  in  general  use.  It  had  been  the  only  money  naed  by  the 
government,  except  that  it  demanded  coin  for  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  paid  coin  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  had  been 
worth  less,  and  sometimes  much  less,  than  gold,  partly  because  Buch 
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large  amounts  of  it  1ih<I  been  issued,  rtnd  partly  becanse  it  had 
sometimea  been  doubtful  wbcther  the  government  would  be  able 
finally  to  pay  coin  for  il.  It  was  now  decided  to  resume  §pecie 
payments  ;  and  the  government  was  prepared,  January  1,  1S79,  to 
pay  in  gold  or  silver  any  of  its  notes  that  were  l)rougbt  to  it  for 
payment.  But  the  notes  were  by  this  time  about  equal  in  value  to 
gold,  and  more  valuable  than  silver,  so  that  most  people  preferred 
to  keep  the  paper  money,  on  account  of  its  convenieDce.     ' 

90S.  Refunding  was  also  accomplished  during  this  period.  For 
a  long  time,  a  hi^h  rate  of  interest  had  been  paid  on  the  public 
debt,  so  that  the  United  States  paid  between  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year  for  interest  It  was  now 
HO  certain  that  the  debt  would  be  paid,  that  men  who  had  money 
to  lend  were  willing  to  lend  it  to  the  goTemment  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  As  fast  as  possible,  new  bonds  were  sold  at  low  interest, 
and  the  money  was  used  to  pay  the  old  bonds.  The  annual  saving 
in  interest  was  about  $30,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  debt  was  now  about  $2,000,000,000  (§913). 

(3)  FoRKiGH  ApFAiaa. 

904.  Chinese  Immigrants  to  the  Pacific  Slates  had  become 
very  numerous.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  live  far  more 
meanly  than  white  laborers  bad  been  used  to  do.  They  could 
therefore  work  for  less  wages  than  white  laborers ;  and  white 
laborers  had  to  bid  for  work  at  lower  wages  than  they  had  been 
used  to.  The  consequence  was  that  there  were  riots,  attacks  on 
the  Chinese,  and  a  general  hatred  of  them  in  California.  In  1880, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  China  which  allowed  the  United  States  to 
.■top  Chinese  immigration  for  a  time. 

B  (4)  Political  Affairb. 

905.  Congress  and  the  President  were  often  in  conSict  during 
this  administration.  The  Pcmocrats  generally  controlled  Con- 
gress, and  they  wished   to  repeal  certain  laws  which  had  been 
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passed  by  former  Republican  CongreBses.  The  repealing  acts  were 
vetoed  by  the  President,  and  the  majority  in  Congress  waa  no^ 
lai^e  enough  to  pass  them  over  the  veto  (§  478).  The  result  was 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and  viTy  little  was  done. 
906.  In  the  PreBidential  Election  of  1880  the  Deniocrata 
nominated  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock,  of  New  York,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  English,  of  Indiana; 
and  the  Republicans  nomi- 
nated  Jamea  A.  Garfield,  of 

Ohio  and  Chester  A.  Arthur, 

St         ^JH  of  New  York  (g  908).     The 

result  was  the  election  of  the 
Repubhcin  candidates :  they 
received  214  electoral  vot«B 
to  165  for  their  opponents. 
The  popular  vote  waa  nearly 
equally  di\ided. 

Tlie  NatioDHl.  or  Greenback, 
'  parti  alxonomiiiiilcdcaDdidalee, 

W  S  Eahoook  hut  they  received  do   electoral 

SOPPLKUENTAET   QoESTIONa. 

Revikw. — Wliat  was  llie  year  nf  the  demon  el  izalioo  of  ailverT  Of 
the  remonetization  nf  silvtr!  Of  tlie  resumption  of  specie  paymenta? 
Who  were  ulecleci  President  and  Vice-President  in  1880? 

SOT,  The  Leading  Events  of  Hayes's  administration  were  as  follows: 

1877-81:  Hayes's  Term  of  OfHce §890 

1877 ;  Nez  Perce  war 885 

Rail  road  strikes 896 

1878;  Yellow-fever  epidemic 897 

Rcmonelization  of  silver 901 

1879:  RcBUmplion  of  fpecie  payments 903 

1880:  Treaty  witii  China 906 

0Oe.  What  nominations  were  made  in  1880!    Wbu  wereelc^ctPtl;    Whatwasthe 

M7i  What  were  the  Tenra  (n  which  HUTes'a  aitminlMmtlnn  beean  and  endcdf 
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GAHFIELD-S  AND  ARTHUIi'8  ADMINISTRATIONS:  1881-5. 
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908.  Jamei  Abram  GarSeld  was  bom  in  Obio  in  1831.  He  became 
■  Iflwjer,  afler  fillintr  a  college  professorsliip  for  a  lime,  entered  Ibe 
rmy,  anil  rose  to  ttie  rank  of  inajor-ffeneial.  He  served  os  Coa- 
n  (Repulilicaii).  1883-81;  iis  United  States  Senator  in  1881;  and 
'»  President  in  1881.  Hardly  aoytUing  id  bia  \oag  a 
ted  to  endear  liim  to  tlie  people  wlio  had  clioeen  bim  to  admitii 
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(1)  Ikternal  Affaibb. 
909.  President  Garfield  mas  inaugurated  March  4,  1881.     He 

was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  of  tlie  Presidents,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected tliat  liis  administration  would  be  unusually  euccessful.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  involved  in  small  difficulties  from  the  beginning. 
Since  Jackson's  time  (§475),  every  President  had  been  expected 
to  make  appointments  and  removals  in  the  public  oIEcgs  for  the 
good  of  his  party — to  appoint  such  men  as  would  spend  part  of 
their  time  in  working  for  the  party's  success  at  the  next  election. 
Of  course,  there  was  always  difficulty  in  deciding  who  would  be 
inoBt  useful  to  the  party,  and  there  were  many  men  discontented 
»t  not  being  appointed,  or  at  being  removed.  Such  cases  were  un- 
nsually  n  macro  us  in  1881.  The  newspapers  were  full  of  wrang- 
lings  over  appointments;  and  the  general  ill-feeling  among  poli- 
ticians had  the  following  most  unhappy  resnlt. 

010.  ABsaBsinatlon  of  the  President. — Tiie  President  was 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  {July  3),  ;it  a  railroad  depot  in  Wash- 
ington, by  a  disappointed  villain  whom  he  had  refused  to  appoint 
to  an  office.  The  illness  of  the  President  lasted  for  eighty  days, 
and  it  was  often  thought  that  he  would  recover.  After  a  time  he 
was  removed  to  Elberon,  near  Loni;  Branch,  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast  Here  he  died,  September  19,  1881,  monnied  by  the  whole 
people  and  followed  by  many  touching  evidences  of  respect  from 
foreign  peoples  and  nilers.  The  day  of  his  death  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (§  743),  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  distinguished  part.     He  was  buried  at  Cleveland. 

Tlieassaaain  was  hanged  a  year  afterward,  after  trial  and  conviction. 
His  chief  iinpe  aiul  desire  seeroa  to  Lave  been  lliat  his  name  should  be 
remembered  and  menLinned  whenever  Oai-field's  murder  should  be 
spoken  of. 

Oil.  Chester  A.  Arthur  became  President  at  Gariicld's  death, 
and  there  was  no  confusion  whatever.  The  ijovernment  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  now  so  arranged  that  only  the  murder  of  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  persons  could  throw  it  into  confusion.  The  Vice-President, 
the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  varioua  department 
are  named  in  order  by  law  as  successors  to  the  Fresident,  in  case 
of  his  death  or  disability. 

913,  The  Frosperity  of  this  Administration  was  remarkable. 
The  country  liad  recovered  from  the  panic  which  began  in  IS73 
(g862).  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade  were  flourishing. 
The  public  debt  had  been  paid  as  far  as  those  to  whom  it  was  due 
were  willing  to  accept  their  money.  Most  of  these  creditors  were 
very  unwilling  to  be  paid,  and  preferred  to  leave  their  money 
where  they  were  certain  of  both  principal  and  interest.  Being  un- 
ible  to  indace  its  creditors  to  receive  their  money  before  it  was 
;,  the  government  had  more  revenue  than  it  could  use,  and  began 
0  consider  methods  of  reducing  the  taijcs. 

In  December.  1883,   the   debt  consisted  of  $558,000,000  in  paper 

paying  no  interest,  and  |l.8I9,000,000  in  bonds  and  inlerest: 

total  of  debt,  less  cash  io  Hie  treasury,  was  (1,510,000,000.   The 

tduclion  of  tbe  debt  since  1866  lias  no  parallel  in  tbe  bistory  or  any 

Lnation  (§936).    l\s  extraordiuary  rapidity  oF  payment  only  ceaaed  be- 

F-CBuse  the  government  bas  promised  to  put  off  payment  in  return  for 

■'loweriiig  tbe  rate  of  interest, 

018.  The  ProBperity  of  the  South  was  even  more  noticeable 
than  that  of  other  sections.  It  had  found  free  labor  far  more 
profitable  than  slave  labor  (g  643).  Its  crops  were  very  Isi^e ; 
railroads  were  now  building  in  every  direction ;  and  manufactures 
„  were  appearing  as  they  had  never  done  while  the  woi'kmen  were 
^^elavcs.  Id  1881,  a  very  successful  Cotton  Exposition  was  held  at 
^■Atlanta ;  it  exhibited  the  great  resources  of  the  Southern  States 
^^pud  their  wonderful  advances  since  1865. 

^V      914.  The  Torkfown  Celebration. — A  centennial  anniversary  of 
^BjOie  surrender  nt  Yorktown  (g  262)  was  held  in  1881,  on  the  spot 
^Pl»here  the  surrender  took  place.     Many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
national  and  State  governmente  were  present,  together  with  rep- 
resentatives sent  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.     The 
presence  of  British  representatives  at  the  celebration  of  a  British 
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axmj't  surrender  was  a  ver^  unuBual  circuniBtance :  snd  the  vhole 
country,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  was  gratified  when  the  President 
ordered  that,  at  the  close  of  the  celohmtion,  the  British  fiog  should 
be  raised,  and  that  all  the  vessels  and  soldiers  present  should  fire  a 
salute  in  honor  of  it  and  to  show  the  country's  friendship  for  Great 
Brilain. 

916.  The  Hiasissippl  RiTer  caused  great  damage  in  1883  by 
overflow  (g  808).  The  country  on  its  banks  was  flooded  for  miles, 
and  nearly  100,000  persona  were,  for  a  time,  driven  from  their 
homes. 

918.  Cyclones,  or  wind-storms,  were  exceedingly  destructive  in 
the  West  and  South  during  the  years  1883  and  1884.  Some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  devise  a  system  of  aiarma  by  which  warning 
couid  be  given  of  the  approach  of  such  storms,  hut  they  have  not 
yet  been  Huccessful.  The  cyclone  is  an  enemy  which  is  yet  to  he 
subdued.  The  government  had  established  a  weather  bureau,  just 
after  the  Civil  War,  to  report  by  telegraph  the  rise  and  course  of 
storms,  and  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  Its  great  success 
and  usefulness  give  hope  for  similar  success  in  dealing  with  cyclones. 

917.  The  AdmlnlstratloiL  of  Jnstlce  in  many  of  the  States  was 
not  at  all  what  it  should  have  been.  The  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  methods  of  trial  for  crime  which  were  very  suitable  while 
population  was  small  and  every  man  was  well  known  by  his  neigh- 
bors, but  were  not  suited  to  a  dense  populutloD  where  next-door 
neighbors  might  know  nothing  of  one  another.  The  people  had 
changed,  while  their  forms  of  law  remained  unchanged.  There 
were  thus  many  cases  in  which  criminals  escaped  punishment  by 
defects  in  the  laws.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  persous  who 
had  no  faith  in  the  law  took  vengeance  by  murder  and  were 
acquitted.  Finally,  in  1884,  a  mob  gathered  in  Cincinnati,  having 
been  excited  by  frequent  failures  of  justice,  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  mobr(,  however  excusable  their  origin,  went  to  wild  ex- 
cesses, burned  the  court-house  building  and  records,  and  were  with 
difficulty  dispersed  by  the  State  militia,  after  a  struggle  of  several 
days. 


ni7.  What  )b  8ald  oC  Oie  admlaigtratlOD  of  justlMt    Wli;  iras  It  derectivet 
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918.  The  Tariff  (§432)  was  the  subject  of  moat  political  i 
■  <|»ortanco    during  tb is  period.     It  liad  been   made  high  in  1861, 

jartly  tti  obtain  needed  revenue,  and  party  to  encourage  American  I 
fc'inanufactnres,  wbicii  would  pay  uew  taxes.  The  government,  in  J 
fc-order  to  get  a  lower  interest,  had  agreed  to  give  investors  the  j 
fc'right  to  hold  its  bonds  for  several  years  to  come  (§  903). 
^'therefore  now  receiving  a  laiger  revenue  than  it  could  find  u 
f  but  it  was  difficult  to  decide  where  to  make  the  reductions.     Con- 

a  directed  a  Tariff  Commission  to  be  appointed,  to  consis 

■linen  who  were  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  on  their  report  i 

■dnced  tarifiE  waa  adopted  in   1 883.     The  reduction  proved  to  be  I 

^  smaller  than  was  expected,  and  another  attempt  at  reduction  was 

made  by  the  Democrats  in  Congreas  in    1884,  .  This  was  voted 

down  by  the  Republicans,  with  part  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 

question  then  became  a  leading  one  in  the  Presidential  election 

Early   in   1885,  the  administration    concluded  a  treaty    , 

irith  Spain,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  take  o5  a  large  part  of  the    | 

Huties;  but  this  treaty  has  not  yet   (1885)  been  ratilied  by  the    i 

ffienate. 

919.  The  MormonB  in  Utah  still  practised  polygamy  (§  6 
thongh  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territories  forliade  It.  ' 

^The  practice  had  become  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country, 
e  the  population  of  Utah  was  becoming  so  lai^  that  it  was 
»t  easy  to  govern  it  as  a  Territory.     But  it  was  not  possible  to 

rkdmit  it  as  a  State,  for  then  the  Mormons  could  pass  such  laws  as 
they  pleased  in  regard  to  marriage ;  and  a  State  which  allowed  a  , 
man  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he  chose  would  be  a  disgrace  and  f 
danger  to  the  other  States.     In  1882,  Congress  passed  a  still  more  | 

Ij.Bevere  law  to  stop  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories.     It  J 

bias  not  yet  been  successful. 

P       920.'oiTU-SerTice  Rerorm.^P resident  Jackson,  in  1829,  had  ■ 
begun  the  practice  of  removing  any  office-holder  who  did  not  work 
hard  for  bis  party  (§475).     Other  Presidents  had  followed  the 

018.  What  is  eaii  of  the  tariff?  Why  had  the  dutleg  h 
RowhsdcinimnsUinveiiuhnneeil!  Whal  is  said  of  the  Tan 
next  attempt  to  reduce  the  tarlfft 

»ia.  What  la  naiA  or  pnlTiram' 
a  Tf rrttory?    Why  could  Tt  not  h^ 
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example,  until  tlie  civil  service  had  become  a  great  means  of  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  political  party  during  an  election.  President 
Garfield's  death,  mainly  through  his  refusal  to  give  an  office  to  an 
applicant,  brought  about  a  wider  thought  about  the  matter,  and  the 
people  began  to  call  on  Congress  for  a  reform  of  the  civil  service. 
In  1883,  Congress  passed  an  act  allowing  the  President  to  appoint 
examiners,  and  to  make  appointments  on  their  recommendation.  The 
act  was  put  in  force  at  once,  and  Cleveland's  administration  (§  922) 
has  already  given  hopes  that  the  old  and  evil  system  will  not  be 
broujjht  back  aijain.  The  civil  service  of  the  United  States  will  be 
used  hereafter  for  the  good  of  the  American  people,  not  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  political  party.  One  effect  has  already  been  seen  in 
the  efforts  of  many  of  the  States  to  introduce  a  similar  refoma  in 
their  civil  service.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  already 
done  so,  and  other  States  are  following  their  example. 

(2)  Political  Affairs. 

921.  Political  Parties  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  confusion  in 

1884.  Neither  of  the  two  old  parties.  Democratic  or  Republican, 
could  be  sure  of  all  its  usual  vote,  and  each  hoped  for  a  large  part 
of  its  opponent's.  There  were  also  several  new  party  tickets.  The 
Republicans  nominated  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  John  A. 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Their  plat- 
form demanded  a  continuance  of  the  protective  system.  The 
Democrats  nominated  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana.  Their  platform  evaded  the  question  of 
free  trade  and  protection  (§  432)  as  far  as  possible,  and  demanded 
only  a  reduction  of  the  revenue.  Political  discussion  took  a  more 
unpleasant  form  than  at  any  previous  election.  It  consisted  alto- 
gether of  charges  against  the  leading  candidates,  and  the  weaker 
parties  were  encouraged  to  nominate  candidates  of  their  own. 
The  former  Greenback  party  (§882),  under  the  name  of  the 
"People's  party,"  nominated  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi.  The  Prohibition  party 
(§  597)  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  and  William 
Daniel,  of  Maryland. 

021.  What  was  the  state  of  political  affairs?  What  was  the  action  of  the 
Republicans?  Of  the  Democrats?  Of  the  "  People's  party"?  Of  the  FrobibitioQ- 
ists? 


J84]  CLErELASD  ELEOTEB  PRESIDENT. 


11684] 
'      922.  The  Presidential  Election  of  1 884  was  warmly  contested, 
and  tlie  result  was  in  doubt  for  itbout  two  days  after  the  election. 
No  electoral   \ntc8    wore    ob 
tained  for  the  candidates  of 
the  "  People's    party,"    or   of 
the   Prohibitionists,    but  the 
popular    vote    for   them  was 
lai^e   enooffh    to    make    the 
success  of  the   leading   candi 
dates  rerj   doubtful      Finilly, 
it  was  found  that  the  whole 
result  was   to    be  decided  I 
the  vote  of  New  York ,  out    ■ 
side  of    thit    Stale,   the   two  q 
partie'i    had    vtry   nearly   i 
equal     number     of     electoral  " 
votes,  183  for  Clei  eland    and 
182  for  Blaine      The  vote  i 
New  York  was  very  close,  but 
there  was  found  to  be  a  small 
number    more    for    Cleveland 

than    (or    Bhin..       The    36  '-"" '  ""^'' 

electoral  votes  of  New  York.  (§  298)  were  thus  given  to  Cleve- 
land and  Hendricks,  and  they  were  elected  by  219  electoral 
votes  to  182  for  Biiune  and  Logan.  The  Buccessful  candidates 
wore  sworn  into  olfice  as  President  and  Vice-President,  Maruh  4, 
1885. 

SOPPLBMBNTART   QnESTIONS. 

LowtioM.— Locale  Washingltm,  D.  C;  Long  Brnncli,  N.  J. ;  Atlan- 
Itt,  Ga.;  Yorktown,  Va. ;  Ibe  Mississippi  River;  Ciucinnati.  0. 

RaviBW.— Wiiut  was  the  year  in  which  Garfield's  and  Arthur's  ad- 
miniatralioQslwsan!  What  was  tlie  dale  of  Gitrfleld's  asaaasination?  0( 
lits  death?  Wlio  succeeded  him?  Wliat  was  the  year  of  tlie  Yorktown 
celebration?    Of  tlie  Mississippi  Hoods?    Of  (lie  Ciiiciuiiati  riot? 

(3)  Foreign  Affairs. 
928.  The  Fsnam*  Canal,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  und  Pacific 
oceans  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  had  been  begun  by  n  French 

Kt.  What  was  the  Importuce  at  the  vote  <il  New  Yorlir  How  ww  It  MUtt 
How  ilid  the  seneral  electlnn  rtwultF 

K9.  Wbac  is  sHld  of  the  PuuHinu  Can&lf  W)iv  is  (lie  AmBiiciui  auiemmeat 
intonutedinltt    What  claim  was  inudi'V    Huw  did  ft  result  I 
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company.  When  it  is  completed  it  will  be  «a  easy  road  between 
the  AtlaQtic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
cheaper  to  carry  many  kinds  of  goods  from  New  Vork  to  San 
FraDcisco  by  the  canal  tiian  liy  railroad.  The  governmeul  of  the 
United  States  therefore  claimed  that  it  should  have  control  of  the 
canal,  instead  of  a  foreign  power.  Great  Britain  will  also  have 
a.  large  commerce  passing  through  the  canal,  and  great  interest  in 
it.  A  long  corrospondeiice  took  place  between  the  two  govern- 
ments in  1881,  hitt  no  conclusion  was  reached.  Early  in  1SS5, 
the  adminiatration  arranged  a  treaty  with  Nicaragna,  which  allowed 
the  United  States  to  coiiHtriict  a  canal  of  its  own  through  that 
coimtry  to  the  Pacilic;  but  it  has  not  yet  (1885)  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

924.  Fern  and  Chill,  two  republics  of  South  America,  were  at 
war,  and  Chill  Liid  been  successfuL  Garfield's  administration 
used  many  efforts  to  make  peace  between  them  in  1881;  bnt 
Chili  refused  to  listen,  and  pnnislied  her  conquered  eucniy  without 
mercy. 

Peru  littd  provoked  the  war,  and  sviftered  terribly  for  il. 

925.  Ireland  had  been  governed  by  Great  Britain  for  many 
centuries,  abnost  always  foolishly,  and  very  often  badly.  One 
result  has  been  that  millions  of  Irishmen  Iiafe  bceii  driven  across 
the  ocean  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  have  settled  down 
into  American  citizenship,  and  their  children  are  too  well  satisfied 
with  their  condition  to  be  angry  with  Great  Britain  for  driving 
their  parents  to  America.  But  there  are  still  many  of  them  who 
are  ready  to  go  all  lengths  to  injure  Great  Britain  (§  844).  Great 
Britain  is  now  trying  hard  to  govern  Ireland  more  wisely  and 
kindly ;  but  she  still  finds  the  people  hostile  to  her.  Their  resist- 
ance is  assisted  in  every  way  fay  those  who  have  emigrated  and 
their  descendants;  and  societies  are  found  in  the  United  States  to 
aid  resistance  in  Ireland.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  think  that 
the  Americans  ought  to  p\it  a  stop  to  this.  While  the  people  of  the 
United  States  think  that  Great  Britain  is  only  paying  the  natural 

mi.  What  attempt  was  mode  to  rcKtore  peace  In  South  America!    How  did  It 
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penalty  for  her  errors  in  the  past,  when  the  resistance  has  taken 
the  form  of  marder  and  secret  violence,  Congress  has  expressed 
its  sympathy  with  Great  Britain.  This  little  cloud  casts  the  only 
shadow,  and  that  a  very  slight  one,  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  in  1885. 

SUFFIiBMBNTABT  QUESTIONS. 

Looatioiui. — {School- map.  )^Locate  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  Nicara- 
gua; Peru;  Ohm;  Irdand, 

Review. — What  was  the  year  of  the  Panama  Canal  correspond- 
ence?   Of  the  attempt  to  make  peace  between  Peru  and  Chili? 

926.  The  Leading  Events  of  Garfield's  and  Arthur*s  administrations 
were  as  follows: 

1881-6:  Garfield's  and  Arthur's  Term  of  Office §  908 

1881 :  Death  of  President  Garfield 910 

Vice-President  Arthur  succeeds  him 911 

Panama  Canal  correspondence 923 

Chili  and  Peru  coiTespondence 924 

Atlanta  exposition 913 

Yorktown  celebration 914 

1882:  Mississippi  floods 915 

Passage  of  the  anti-polygamy  act 919 

1888:  Reduction  of  \he  tariff 918 

Civil-service  reform 920 

1884:  Cincinnati  riot. : 917 

926.  What  was  the  year  in  which  Garfield's  and  Arthur's  term  began?    What 
were  the  leading  events  of  1881?    Of  188S?    Of  1888?    Of  1884? 


I 


-      CHAPTER  XXL 

(1)  Qemrral  Suuuary. 

9S7.  The  HlBtory  which  we  have  been  atudyiog  is  tbat  of  a 
great  nation.  The  riw  of  other  great  nations  has  been  long  and 
alow,  and  many  thiDgs  in  their  early  history  are  very  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  less  thso 
four  hundred  years  since  the  discovery  of  America  (§  6)  ;  and  less 
than  three  hundred  years  since  the  English  colonies  in  America 
were  begun  (g  28).  During  this  period  there  are  not  naany  things 
that  are  very  doubtfn! :  the  student  can  see  quite  clearly  tie  birth 
and  growth  of  the  nation. 

928.  Tlie  Statee  were  the  first  to  appear,  and  they  have 
always  been  a  necessary  part  of  the  nation.  Thirteen  of  them 
were  founded,  one  by  one,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  twenty- 
five  others  have  since  been  founded  as  they  have  been  needed. 
They  have  made  the  United  States  different  from  any  of  the  other 
great  nations.  France,  for  example,  is  everywhere  alike,  and  all 
parts  of  it  are  governed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  government  at 
Paris,  In  the  United  States,  each  State  is  left,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  govern  itself;  and  it  is  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  whole 
people  that  laws  are  made  by  the  government  at  Washington. 
This  is  the  only  wise  system  under  which  so  large  a  country  as  the 
United  States  could  be  kept  under  one  government. 

If  the  government  at  Washington  altempted,  as  in  France,  to  make 
laws  for  the  wliolc  country  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  matters,  it  would 
not  know  what  would  be  liest  for  distaol  parts  of  tlje  country.  The 
result  would  be  bad  laws,  discontetit,  rebellion,  and  finally  ilie  splitting 
of  the  country  into  different  countries.  All  tins  is  avoided  bj  leaving 
each  Stale  to  make  laws  wliicli  relate  particularly  to  its  own  people  and 
territory. 


9i7.  What  Ir  the  history  which  we  h 
laCototlier  great  uatlotia  V    Huw  lung 
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TBE  STATES  ASJ)   THE  NATIOHT. 

929.  The  Nation  was  born  of  tbe  union  of  the  colonies  or 
Aates  against  Great  Britain.  They  had  always  been  glad  to 
-acknowledge  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  their  king ;  but  they 
would  not  be  governed  by  a  distant  Parliament,  which  conld  know 

lothing  of  their  needs.  Bad  laws  were  made  by  Parliament,  and 
were  reaiated  peaceably  by  the  colonies.  At  last  the  resistance 
to  force  in  the  fight  at  Lexington  (g  193),  and  that  made  the 

tew  nation.  It  still  acknowledged  the  same  king ;  hut,  when  it 
found  that  the  king  \ras  determined  to  be  on  the  side  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  abolished  his  authority,  and  declared  its  independence  of 
him  also  (g  206),  The  States  were  independent  colonics  without 
the  nation ;  the  nation  conld  not  long  maintain  its  existence 
without  the  State  oi^anizationa.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  other ; 
and  the  two  have  made  the  country  what  it  is. 

980.  Orewth  of  the  Nation.— This  history  has  been  told  to 
very  little  purpose  if  it  has  not  kept  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  nation  ;  a  growth  which  was 
wonderful  even  in  ita  small  beginnings,  and  which  is  now  taking 
such  leaps  that  it  ia  ecen  more  talked  about  and  thought  about  in 
other  countries  than  in  oar  own.  Every  year  brings  to  our  shores 
thinking  men  from  other  countries,  who  do  not  come  to  settle 
here,  or  merely  to  loot  at  Niagara  or  the  big  trees  of  California, 
but  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  growth  such  as  has  never  been 
seen  on  earth  before.  It  is  proper,  then,  for  us  to  conclude  by 
considering  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  reasons  for  its 
ondcrful  growth,  and  the  possibilities  of  its  future. 


^ 


(2)  State  < 


t    COUNTBT. 


981.  The  Extent  of  Territory  of  the  United  States  (§  831)  a 
iTiot  the  largest  in  the  worid.  The  Chiuoae  Empire,  the  British 
Empire,  including  its  various  dependencies,  and  t!ie  Russian  Em- 
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ag^eat  Buinber  of  nations,  under  lb e  control  of  a  single  goTemtaent. 
If  we  compare  our  own  country  with  the  single  nations  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  read  of  in  Liatory,  the  United  States  (not  including 
Alaska)  would  make  about  twenty-five  such  couiilries  aa  Italy  or 
Great  Britain,  or  fifteen  such  countries  as  France,  SpM,  Germany, 
or  A UBtro -Hungary.  Texas  alone  is  larger  than  any  of  tlie  four  last 
named  (§  541);  and  California  than  either  of  the  two  former. 

982.  Natural  Advantages. — The  country  is  almost  a  world  in 
itself.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  were  blotted  out,  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  could  still  produce  almost  everything  needed  by  its 
inhabitants.  The  American  may  experience  almost  every  variety 
of  climate  without  leaving  bis  own  country :  some  of  the  Dakota 
farmers  regularly  spend  their  winters  among  the  orange-groves  of 
Florida.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  remarkable  almost  everywhere ; 
regions  like  Nebraska,  which  were  at  first  thought  to  be  desert, 
have  been  foun'd  to  be  remarkably  productive.  Most  other  nations 
nse  more  wheat  than  they  produce :  the  United  States  consnmea 
300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  every  year,  and  still  has  150,000,000 
bushels  to  sell  to  other  nations.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  oil,  all  the  metals  and  minerals  needed  by  man  are  stored 
away  for  his  use  beneath  the  surface  of  the  United  States  in  abun- 
dance. The  American  may  get  almost  anything  Le  wishes  from 
bis  own  country  by  working  for  it 

In  modem  times,  wliea  raachinery  counts  for  so  much,  the  wealth 
of  a  country  depends  very  mucli  on  its  supply  of  coal.  Great  Brilain'a 
coal  supply  will  be  used  up  in  a  cenlnrv,  and  it  is  liard  to  sav  what  she 
will  do  then.  We  know  already  of  300.000  square  miles  of  coal  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States,  forty  limes  as  mucli  as  in  Great  Britain,  aod 
twenty  times  oa  much  as  in  all  Europe  together. 

988.  The  Population  of  the  United  States  was  over  50,000,- 
000  in  1880  (§  863).  This  is  already  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  thoroughly  civilized  nation.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  popu- 
lation of  China,  British  India,  or  Russia;  but  these  people  are 
strong  only  in  numbers,  while  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
strong  in  all  the  forces  of  civilization.  But  it  is  not  the  present 
alone  that  is  remarkable :  it  is  the  possibilities  of  the  future.     It 
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^V  was  noticed  long  ago  that  the  Amertcan  people  doubled  every  twenty- 
five  years.  Now  a  donbljng,  when  the  popnlation  was  only  about  , 
2,000,000,  was  not  so  striking  an  event;  but  a  doubling  when  the 
population  is  already  50,000,000  is  something  which  must  rittract 
ikttentioD.  It  means  that,  by  natural  increase,  a  regiment  of  fight- 
ing men  is  added  to  the  strength  of  the  United  States  every  day,  or 
an  army  of  300,000  fighting  men  every  year.  It  means  that  the 
population  ought  to  be  100,000,000  twenty  years  from  now,  in 
1905,  and  200,000,000  in  1030.  Good  judges  thiuli  that  the  tcr- 
ritory  of  the  United  States  will  support  800,000,000  persons ;  that, 
then,  may  be  the  population  of  the  United  States  before  the  end  of 
the  next  century, 

»931.  Slateriai  Advantages. — Numbers,  or  extent  of  territory, 
■would  be  but  poor  things  if  they  were  all  the  country  could  boast  . 
of.  But  the  power  of  tbe  country  grows  far  faster  than  its  num- 
.  bers  grow.  Every  year  a  million  sewiiig-maehines  are  produced ;  . 
they  can  do  more  work  than  twelve  million  women  could  do  by  hand; 
and  thns  the  working  power  of  the  country  grows  faster  even  than 
its  women  increase.  It  is  the  same  with  steam  Tnachinery  in  re- 
gard to  men.  When  the  population  numbers  300,000,000,  with  all 
the  powers  of  machinery,  steam,  and  electricity  to  help  it,  it  will 
be  a  power  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  and  will  probably  not 
see  elsewhere. 

The  people  of  Qreat  Britain  and  other  civilized  countries  have  the 
same  ndvaiituges  of  macliinery.  but  ilieir  territory  is  so  small  that  thcj 
can  never  approach  the  future  numbers  of  tbe  United  Stales. 

SSfi.  Peace  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  no  neighbors  strong  enough  to  annoy  them;  and  they 
have  no  desire  to  war  on  others,  for  their  territory  is  already  as 
large  as  they  can  manage.  Since  the  disappearance  of  slavery- 
there  is  nothing  within  the  country  to  make  war  necessary.  Other 
countries  may  perhaps  have  wars,  battles,  wholesale  destmction  of 
life  and  property:  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  de- 
sire for  such  things,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  thetn  forced  upon 
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9i8.  Armies  nre  not  needed  liere.    Russia  must  keep  a  million  of 

men  constantly  in  hct  army,  and  France  and  Germany  half  a  mil- 
lion each,  for  their  uoiglibora  will  plunder  thcra  if  they  do  not. 
The  American  people  have  an  army  of  35,000  men,  and  yet  the 
people  often  gramble  as  if  that  were  too  many.  They  are  fearless 
of  attscl;  from  their  neighbors,  for  other  cuiintriea  know  that  in  a, 
just  war  Congress  can  have  for  the  asking  three  million  soldiers. 
And  so  the  people  are  not  taxed,  or  worliing  men  taken  away  from 
work,  in  order  to  feeep  up  a  monstrous  army  in  lime  of  peace. 

987.  Bailroads  and  Telegraphs — Tliore  were  more  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States  in  1883  {117,717  miles)  than  in  all 
Europe,  and  nearly  as  many  aa  in  all  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
10,000  miles  each  year.  There  were  three  times  as  many  miles  of 
telegraph  in  the  United  States  in  1883  (143,940  miles)  as  in  any 
other  country.  Tiiia  quantity  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
20,000  miles  each  year. 

SS8.  Tbe  National  Debt  was  about  $1,500,000,000  in  1885, 
deducting  cash  in  tlie  trcHsury.  About  $500,000,000  of  this  are  in 
the  form  of  paper  money  :  the  rest  pays  interest  That  part  which 
bears  interest  cannot  be  paid  for  some  years  to  come.  The  United 
States  wonld  be  glad  to  go  on  paying  it,  but  those  to  whom  it  is 
due  wilt  not  take  their  money  until  it  falls  due :  they  would  rather 
leave  it  where  they  know  it  is  safe.  In  1886,  the  government  wsa 
weighed  down  by  a  debt  of  nearly  three  thousand  millions  (g  903). 
It  went  to  work  by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paying  the  debt  as 
fast  as  possible.  In  twenty  years  it  has  paid  about  $1,200,000,000, 
and  only  stops  now  because  its  creditors  will  not  consent  to  be 
paid  any  further  at  present. 

988.  Education.— There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1880 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  pubUc  schools  (225,880),  in  which 
o?er  sis  million  pupils  were  in  daily  attendance  (6,276,398).  The 
expenses  of  these  schools  are  paid  by  tbe  people,  by  taxation,  and 

SS6.  White  Id  said  o(  tbe  armies  nf  fateiso  cnuntriesF   Of  (.he  United  StoteaT 
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the  result*  have  been  so  excellent  that  other  countries  are  rapidly 
following  me  same  plan.  There  were  nearly  400  colleges  (364)  in 
addition  to  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  There  were 
more  than  11,000  newspapers  and  periodicals  (11,314). 

Of  the  newspapers,  971  were  published  daily,  issuing  3,566,895 
copies  per  day.    The  weekly  press  issued  28,213,291  copies  per  week. 

940.  Beligion. — It  was  for  a  very  long  time  a  settled  belief 
of  most  Christian  denominations  that  the  state  should  aid  the  church, 
by  taxing  the  people  for  its  support.  Nearly  every  nation  had  its 
state  church,  and  most  of  the  States  while  they  were  colonies  fol- 
lowed the  rule.  Since  they  have  become  a  nation  they  have 
changed  it.  The  churches  are  supported  by  the  free-will  offerings 
of  those  who  belong  to  them,  and  they  have  prospered  by  the 
change.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  about  90,000  congregations 
in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  the  various  denominations,  and 
they  are  more  generally  prosperous  than  if  they  depended  on  gov- 
ernment aid.  They  not  only  carry  on  their  own  work,  but  aid 
others.  In  the  South,  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  far  West,  and 
in  the  evil  places  of  the  large  cities,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
missionaries,  supported  by  churches. 

941.  Beneyolence. — Private  and  public  benevolence  is  exceed- 
ingly common;  so  much  so  as  to  be  sometimes  unwisely  directed. 
Hospitals,  asylums,  charitable  associations  of  every  kind,  show  the 
kindly  spirit  of  the  people  for  misfortune.  That  kind  of  public 
spirit  which  is  shown  by  giving  money  to  public  uses  is  exceedingly 
common  in  the  United  States.  There  are  not  many  cities  or  towns 
which  cannot  show  a  hospital,  a  park,  a  library,  a  college,  or  some 
similar  public  institution,  presented  to  tlie  public  by  some  one  who 
has  prospered  in  the  place.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  contempt 
for  the  rich  man  w^ho  dies  without "  leaving  some  of  his  money  to 
the  place  where  he  made  it." 

942.  National  Wealth. — The  country  is  not  yet  the  richest  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  Great  Britain  only.     In  1870,  the 


•40.  What  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  the  church? 
How  has  the  practice  been  chanKed  in  the  United  States?  What  is  the  number  of 
coDfrrevationsf    How  do  they  aid  the  work  of  others? 

941.  What  is  said  of  benevolence?  Of  public  spirit?  What  is  the  general  feel- 
ing of  tibepeople  in  this  respect? 

942.  What  is  said  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States?  Of  its  increase  in  ten 
yean?    Of  its  annual  income  and  increase? 
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United  States  stood  tliird  in  wealth  ;  in  1880,  it  lias  passed  France 
and  stands  second.  In  its  yearly  income  and  increase  of  wealth,  it 
already  surpasses  Great  Britain  and  all  other  countties. 

The  foUuwing  table  will  give  rough  estimates  i)f  the  wealth,  the  an- 
nual income,  the  uiaiiiifaetiires.  iind  tlie  toliil  iudiistries  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Unlled  Slates,  and  the  inerease  of  each  since  I6T0.  It 
is  taken  Trum  an  English  wriler  (Mr.  Hulhnll),  considering  the  pound 
sterling  as  live  dollnrs.     The  figiii'ea  represent  niilliona  of  dollars. 
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Wealth,  total 

Increase  in  ten  years. 

Annual  Income 

Increase  in  ten  years. 

Manufactures 

Increase  in  ten  years. . 

Total  Industries 


SIS.  state  of  the  Comttrj.— Here,  then,  is  a  country  in  wliich 
there  was  not  a  settler  280  years  ago ;  and  now  (1886)  it  contuns 
one  sixth  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  It  has  territory  sufficient  to 
accommodate  almost  any  number  of  people,  and  the  people  who 
inhabit  it  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  active,  as  intelligent,  and  as  civil- 
ized as  sny  in  the  world.  The  sunlight,  as  it  passes  every  day 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  wakes  a  population  of  50,000,000. 
whoseworkerslabor  very  hard.  They  already  do  one  third  of  all  the 
mining  in  the  world,  one  fourth  of  all  the  manufacturing,  and  one 
fifth  of  all  the  sericulture.  Every  night  they  are  stronger  by  a 
regiment  of  fighting  men,  and  richer  by  two  milliona  of  dollars,  than 
the  night  before.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Mulhatl  in 
1883,  "to  Iind  in  history  a  parallel  to  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years."  And  yet  all  this  is  very  little,  com- 
pared with  what  the  future  is  to  see. 
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(H)  Caubks  of  Obowtb. 
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044.  Other  Conntrles  Imve  hiid  as  fair  opportnnitieB  aa  the' 
United  States,  but  liavi;  umde  uo  such  use  of  them.  The  Spanish 
colonies  io  South  Americn  and  Mexico  had  a  far  larger  territory 
and  richer  soil  tliau  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  bat 
they  have  never  formed  a  great  nation,  or  become  powerful  sepa- 
rately. There  mnst  lie  reasons  why  these  English  ooloniea  have 
prospered  so  amaKingly,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
them,  tlmt  we  may  do  no  worse,  at  least,  than  our  fathers  have  done. 

845.  The  Instltntloiis  of  the  country  have  had  much  to  do 
with  its  progress.  From  the  beginning  the  country  has  had  no  pri- 
vileged classes  or  noble  families;  no  man  has  been  able  to  claim 
or  B  support  from  the  people  as  his  right,  merely  because 
his  father  had  won  a  victory  or  gained  wealth.  Every  man  has 
known  that,  no  matter  how  poor  he  might  be  at  first,  he  could  go 
just  as  high  as  he  was  able  to  overcome  the  natural  difficulties  in 
the  way :  there  were  few  artificial  ones.  When  a  whole  people 
have  ambition,  and  have  hopes  of  success  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  they  are  certain  to  do  far  harder  and  better  work  for  it. 
The  boy  cutting  rails  on  the  prairie  knows  that  his  poverty  cannot 
of  itself  prevent  him  from  reaching  the  highest  position  the  country 
'  ,  the  children  of  the  President  know  that  the  dignity  of 
his  position  cannot  of  itself  prevent  them  from  falling  to  the 
lowest  class,  if  they  should  prove  unworthy. 

948.  Edacation  has  always  been  a  purpose  of  the  American 
people.  They  have  sot  apart  a  large  portion  of  Iheir  wealth  to 
,  take  care  that  the  children  of  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  shall  have 
the  opportunity,  at  least,  lo  obtain  an  education.  They  have  thus 
made  their  farmers,  mechanics,  and  miners  more  intelligent  than 
those  of  other  countries,  more  quick  tft  hit  on  new  and  useful  in- 
ventions, and  more  handy  in  managing  the  inventions  already  in 
!.     They  have  also  helped  their  voters  to  vote  more  intelligeDtlv, 
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and  hare  helped  to  diminish  crime,  for  it  is  not  quite  bo  likely  that 
a  tiinn  will  become  a  criminal  if  he  has  the  power  to  vote  and  a 
fair  share  of  education. 

947.  Work. — Americans  have  always  been  a  hard-working 
people,  and  their  hard  work  has  done  very  much  to  make  their 
country  great  They  have  always  been  anxious  to  make  inven- 
tions, not  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  work,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  work  still  more  efEective.  The  young  mun  who  goes 
from  the  country  to  tlie  city,  because  be  has  or  seeks  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  harder  or  more  efiectively,  aids  in  the  growth  of 
the  country :  but  he  who  goes  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  hard 
work  is  really  doing  all  he  can  to  injure  the  country  which  should 
be  dear  to  him.  He  who  gives  up  farming  or  a  trade  to  work 
harder  or  more  efiectively  in  some  other  way  does  well :  hut  he 
wlio  does  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  living  more  easily  does 
foolishly,  and  will  live  and  die  a  failure,  for  he  has  none  of  the 
American  spirit  in  him,  and  will  be  beaten  in  the  race  by  others 
who  have  it. 

948.  Energy. — This  power  of  hard  work  has  come  largely 
from  the  energy  of  the  people ;  they  have  never  been  afraid  of 
difficulties.  The  greater  the  ditiiculty  has  seemed,  the  greater  has 
been  the  fury  with  which  they  have  attacked  it  again  and  agiun 
until  it  bas  gone  down  before  them.  From  the  starving  time  in 
Virginia,  and  the  first  bitter  winters  of  New  England,  until  now, 
the  American  has  always  been  ready  to  do  or  endnre  anything  if 
lie  can  see  that  it  is  of  any  use  to  himself  or  others.  Until  1861, 
the  people  of  other  countries  believed  that  all  this  energy  was 
simple  greed,  and  that  Americans  were  •'  dollar-hunterB,"  who 
thought  only  of  getting  money.  In  1861  the  danger  of  a  tremen- 
dous civil  war  fell  on  thetu,  and  they  showed  the  same  energy  in 
granting  their  money,  in  taxing  themselves  unmercifully,  and  in 
fighting  Bs  stubbornly  as  men  can  fight.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  attacked  their  debt  in  the  same  spirit  and  paid  it  in  the  sittne 
way.  Americans  believe  that  there  is  no  difficulty  that  they  can- 
not master  in  time ;  and  their  children  nmst  be  taught  the  Bame 
belief. 

WJ.  WlioC  la  said  of  the  worleliiKPo"'-'""' thB  people!  Of  i.hprr  rnvBTidm.t  nr 
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949.  Honest;  and  Good  Faith. — Many  men  in  other  conntriea  ^^H 
.  _jeTe  that,  in  a  country  whore  every  man,  good  or  bad,  rich  or  ^^^( 
poor,  has  a  vote,  the  people  will  vote  for  evil  measures  because  they 
seem  to  be  to  their  own  profit.  This  hna  not  been  ao  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  have  been  to  the  profit  of  the  people  for 
a  time,  if  they  had  refused  to  pay  their  debt ;  and  there  was  no 
power  which  could  have  made  them  pay.  Instead  of  refusing  or 
hesitating,  their  representatives  in  Congress  were  urged  to  tax  the 
people  steadily  until  the  debt  was  mastered.  And  now,  if  the  United 
States  should  wish  to  borrow  money,  the  rich  men  of  other  countries 
would  contend  witli  one  another  for  the  privilege  of  lending  it,  for 
they  know  tliat  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  American  people 
would  make  it  absolitt«Iy  safe.  Americans  have  made  mistakes; 
but  they  have  regularly  meant  and  tried  to  do  the  thing  which  was 
right  and  honest, 

950.  The  Natural  Adrantsffes  of  the  country,  its  soil,  mines, 
rivers,  and  harbors,  are  great ;  but  it  is  the  qualities  above  named 
that  have  enabled  the  Americans  to  make  such  wonderful  use  of 
their  advantages.  If  their  children  shall  learn  to  think,  feel,  and 
act  as  their  fathers  did  not;  if  they  shall  forget  the  honesty,  the 
enei^y,  the  love  of  work,  the  cultivation  of  education,  and  the  re- 
ligious feeling  which  marked  their  ancestors,  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  country  will  help  them  no  more  than  those  of  BraKii  or  Mex- 
ico have  helped  their  people.  It  is  the  people  that  make  the  land 
great :  the  land  alone  will  never  make  the  people  great 

(4)  The  Future- 
SSI.  Fifty  Years  Hence,  when  we  number  two  hundred  mil- 
lions or  more,  tliere  will  be  no  power  on  earth  to  be  compared  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  For  the  two  hundred  millions  will 
not  be  such  as  live  in  China,  Hindostan,  or  Russia,  butcivillzed  men, 
helped  by  steam,  electricity,  and  machinery,  so  that  each  of  them 
can  do  the  work  of  a  score  of  Chinese.      They  can,  if  they  should 
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be  foolisli  or  wicked  enough  to  wish  to  do  so,  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  sufficient  to  overawe  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  can 
make  other  nations  dread  their  anger  and  yield  to  their  slightest 
demand.  They  can  make  their  coontry  a  bully  and  a  nniEance 
among  the  nations. 

9S&.  Such  a  Power,  so  managed,  would  be  the  most  terrible 
evil  the  world  has  yet  seen.  It  would  bring  iU  own  punishment 
upon  the  guilty  people.  If  the  moral  forces  which  have  made  the 
country  what  it  is  should  be  lost,  national  decay  would  soon  rid 
the  earth  of  the  evil,  and  free  other  nations  from  anxiety.  North 
America  has  been  the  graveyard  of  other  races  before  ours  f§  3); 
and  it  may  yet  be  the  graveyard  of  our  own, 

958.  Besponslbllltf  of  the  People. — It  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
those  who  are  growing  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  to  take 
care  that  no  such  evil  shall  came  to  pass.  Each  of  them  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  engineer  to  whoso  care  has  been  entrusted  an 
engine  whose  explosion  would  injure  the  whole  human  race. 
Wherever  he  sees  an  ignorant  voter,  a  wicked  voter,  or  a  man  who 
makes  voters  ignortint  or  wicked,  he  sees  an  enemy  of  himself,  of 
his  country,  and  of  humanity.  Wherever  he  finds  evil,  even  in 
himself,  he  sees  his  proper  battle-ground;  and  he  can  there  fight 
for  his  country  as  truly  as  with  rifle  or  sabre.  If  he  lives  oat  man's 
allotted  time  of  life,  he  will  be  rewarded  in  seeing  his  country  re- 
spected and  honored  by  all  other  nations  as  no  nation  has  yet  been 
respected  or  honored,  and  in  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  part  in 
the  work. 

gtS.  What  Ib  the  duty  of  the  Foiing?    What  is  [heir  poBitlonf    1 
enemieB-    Wbure  Is  their  baltle-Beldr    What  iiuk;  be  their  ntwonlT 
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DECLARATION   OF   INDEPENDENCE. 

Tn  CoMQREBB.  July 

W  A  DECLARATION  BY  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES  OF  AMERICA.  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED. 

he  course  of  human  events,  it  becomea  necesBary  foroni. 
people  lo  dissolve  Ihe  polilitnl  liands  which  iinve  counecleii  lliein  with 
anoLher,  and  lo  assume,  among  the  powers  of  ihe  enrth,  Ibe  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  Ihe  laws  of  nature  aod  of  DUture'E  God  en- 
title them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  Bliould  declare  the  causes  which  impel  lUeni  to  the  sepafRlion. 

Wb  hold  tliL'se  truths  to  be  self-evident:— That  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  Ilieir  Creator  wilb  ceriain  unalienable 
rights;  that  nmnng  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlDess. 
T^at,  to  secure  these  righls,  governments  are  inslilulcd  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  when- 
ever any  fori"  of  government  becomeB  destructive  of  rliese  ends,  it  ia 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  n  new 
government,  liiying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  orguuixing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  tbeir 
ufetj  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dlclale,  that  governmenla 
[  long  estalilislied  should  not  be  changed  for  light  ami  transient  causea;  ' 
f:  and  nccordiogly  nit  eiperieuce  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dl^  , 
posed  to  suffer  whilcevils  are  sufferablc,  than  lo  right  themselves  by  abol- 
iKliing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evince! 
a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  h 
llieir  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guardE 
for  llieir  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  Iliese 
colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  allet 
their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  King 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repealed  injuries  and  unsurpations,  aH 
having  in  direct  object  the  eatalilishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  ovei 
these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  fads  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 
He  has  refused  liis  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  lo  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operatiou  till   liis  assent 
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sbould  be  obtained;  and  when  so  suHpended,  he  bas  utterly  neglected  Vo 
utlend  U)  tliem. 

He  has  refused  to  pnss  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  tlioae  people  would  rclinquiBh  the  right  of 
representalion  la  Uie  legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  togellicr  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  dislHUt  from  the  depnsitory  of  tbeir  public  records,  for 
the  Bole  purpose  of  fHti!;iiing  tlieiu  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  baa  dissolved  rep rcaen tali ve  liouses  repeatedly,  for  oppoaiug,  with 
manly  flrmoess,  his  iavasious  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  diasolutiotis.  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  am- 
nihilation,  have  returned  lo  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the 
Stale  remaining,  iti  tlie  mean  time,  enpueed  to  all  the  dangers  of  in- 
vasions from  without,  and  couvulsiona  within. 

Ho  lias  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigner; 
refusing  to  pasa  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  tlje  ad  ministration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  bis  as- 
sent to  laws  for  establishing' judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
Uieir  offices,  and  the  amouot  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  aoil  sent  hither  swarms  of 
ofUcers  lo  iiarosa  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  baa  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without 
tlie  consent  of  our  Legialuturea. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  indepeudetit  of,  and  superior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  ftjuiisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitutions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  Ma 
assent  to  tltcir  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  ua; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  aiij 
ders  whicli  tliey  sbould  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  Statesj 

For  cutting  oS  our  trade  witli  all  parts  of  the  world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 

For  depriving^  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Inryi 

For  transporting  us  leyond  seas,  lo  he  tried  for  pretended  offi 

For  aboliBhing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neightxii'Ing 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging 
its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument 
for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  alinlishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
oltering.  fundamentally,  llie  forms  of  our  governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  In- 
vested wiih  power  lo  legislate  for  ua  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  bis  pro- 
tection, and  wacinit  war  against  us. 

He  lias  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

^e  Js  at  this  l^me  transporting  large  armies  ol  forei^  merceoAri^  \a. 
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mplete  the  works  of  dentil,  desolation  and  tyninny,  already  begun 
Pwitii  circiimstnncea  of  cruelly  aod  pertidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  tlje  Jiioat 
bftrl)Broua  ages,  niid  totally  uowortliy_  tue  liead  of   a  civilised  DatioD. 

He  has  couairuiued  our  fellow-cilJEetis,  taken  captive  on  Uie  liigh 
seaa,  to  bear  arms  sigainat  their  country,  to  become  the  executiooerB  ol 
Iheir  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themaelTea  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  ioBurrection  umuog  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  brine  im  the  inlmbitauts  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  ludlau  sav- 
ages, wljose  known  rule  of  warfare  ia  an  UDdistioguisbed  deslruction  at 
all  ages,  aexes,  and  condiiioas. 

In  everv  stage  of  these  oppresaions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in 
the  moat  humble  terms;  our  I'epeatcd  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  he  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  waiuiiig  in  our  altenlions  to  our  British  brelbren. 
We  have  warned  them,  fnirn  time  to  time,  of  attempta  by  their  legisia- 
ture  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  ulrcumsiances  of  our  emigratioo  and  setltement 
here.  We  have  appealed  lo  their  native  justice  and  magnntiimiCy;  and 
we  have  conjured  tliem,  by  the  lies  of  our  commoa  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  inlcrrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  Tliey.  too,  have  been  deaf  lo  the  voice  of  justice 
and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  actjuiesce  In  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  liuld  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
maukitid,  enemies  in  war.  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  tlie  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  tlie  name  and  by  the 
aulhorily  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publisli  and  de- 
clare. That  these  united  colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  lo  he,  free  and 
independent  states;  that  I  bey  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  thai  all  political  connection  between  tliem  and  the 
stale  of  Great  Britain  is.  and  ought  lo  be.  totally  dissolved ;  and  thai,  as 
free  and  independent  stales,  they  liave  full  power  lo  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  tilings  wliich  independent  stales  may  of  rigiit  do.    And,  for  Ihe  sup- 

g>rt  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
rnvidence.  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  lionor. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


DELA.WARE. 


Richard  Stockton, 
Jolm  Witherspoon 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 


CsBsar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 


MARYLAND. 


Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone,    [rollton 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Car 


viRGnnA. 


George  Wythe,      \ 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr., 


Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  Penn. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Edward  Rutledge, 
'Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr., 
Arthur  Middleton. 

GEORGIA. 

Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
Qieorge  Walton. 


Besohed,  That  copies  of  the  Declaration  be  sent  to  the  several  assem- 
blies, conventions,  and  committees,  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the 
several  commanding  officers  of  the  continental  troops;  that  it  be  pro- 
claimed in  each  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PEEAMBLE. 

WE,  Ihe  people  of  the  United  Stales,  in  urder  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Qoioo,  eatablisli  justice,  insure  domestic  traDquillily,  provide  for  llie 
CommoQ  defence,  promote  liie  general  welfare,  tiud  secure  the  blessinss 
of  liberty  lo  ourselves  and  our  poatenty,  do  ordain  and  establiali  tl3a 
CoNETiTUTiON  for  the  United  Slaiea  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  I.     1,  All  legislative  powers  lierein  granted  shall  be  vested 
ta  a  Congress '  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  oE     LeglalaCive 
a  senate  and  house  ot  representatives.  powers. 

Ssc.  II.     1.  The  bouse  of  representatives  abali  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year,  by  Ibe  people  of  llie  scv-      House  of 
era]  stales;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  Ihe      represeDU- 
qualiOcaliotiB  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous      tires. 
IVBnch  of  the  slate  legislature. 

2.  Nu  person  shatl  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
Ihe  age  of  iwentv-flve  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  cill-     Quaiiflon- 
zen  of  the  Uiiitca  Stiites,  and  who  sliall  not.  when  elected,     tions  of  rep- 
be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  lie  shall  be  chosen.      rBseutaUvea. 

8.  Itepreaentaiives  and  direct  tales  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,'  which  shall  be  determined  by  Apportion- 
sdding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  meaiofrep- 
Ihose  bound  lo  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  resButatKos. 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  otiier  persons.'    The  actual  enu- 
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mernlion  sba)l  be  made  within  tliree  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
tlie  Congress  of  tlie  Uoiwd  Slatea,  nnd  williin  every  Bul)8equcDt  term  of 
ten  yeara,  in  Buch  maauer  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
representatives  shall  out  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  eacii 
slate  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  sueli  eQumeratlon 
shntl  be  made,  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  cbnose 
three;  HoBsocbusella.  eight;  Rhode  lalaudaod  Provideuce  Plantatioiis, 
ooe;  Coimeclicut.  five;  New  York,  six;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylva- 
nia, elgbt;  Delaware,  one;  Maryland,  six;  Virginia,  leu;  North  Caro- 
lina, five;  South  Carolina,  five;  and  Qeorgia.  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  Clie  representation  from 


I 


anystatc,  the  executive  autliority  tliereof  shall  is 
of  electiori  to  fillsuch  vacancies, 

omccrs.  hnw  5.  The  houiie  of  represcutalives  shall  choose  their 
appointed.  speaker  and  other  officers,'  and  shall  have  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment. 

Beg,  III.  1.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
g^    1^^  two  senators  from  each  state,  cliosen  by  the  legislature 

thereof,  for  six  years:  andeach  senator  sbail  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  tliey  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  tlie 

flrstclection,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equallyas  maybe, 
ot'^awra         ''"■°  ""'^''  classes.     The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first 

class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year; 
of  the  second  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year;  and  of  the 
third  class,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may 
be  dioseu  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation 
or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  slate,  the  execu- 
tive tliereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  .«liall  not  have  attained  to  the  age 
Quo!iflcationfl  of  thirty  yeai's.  and  lieen  nine  years  a  citizen  of  tbe  United 
of  aenatora.  States;  and  who  slmli  not,  when  elected,  he  an  inhabitant 
of  that  state  for  whicli  iio  shall  be  chosen. 

FreddeDtoF  4.  The  vice-prcsideut  of  the  United  States  shall  be  pres- 

tbe  seDato  ideal  of  the  senate;  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be 

equally  divided. 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,'  and  also  a  president^^ro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise 
tlie  ofllce  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  Wheo 
Senate  a  sitting  for  that  purpose,  ihey  shall  be  on  oatli  or  affirma- 
cnurt  fnr  lion.  When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
trial  ot  im-  the  chief  justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
peachmBiits.  yic ted  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

■  Olerk,  «ergeant.at-iirms,  door-keeper,  and  postmaster,  and  otbern.   The  apeidcer 
IB  the  prfiHLdfDjK  officer. 
>  Beeretary,  Bergeant-at.arm8,  door-keeper,  and  postmaster,  and  others. 
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7.  Judgment,  in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  diGqiialiflcatiom  to  liold  aud  eti-  jmigment  in 
joy  any  office  o(  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  case  of  oon- 
States;  bii!  the piirty  convicted sliall,  neTerlbeless,  be  liable    vicclon. 

and  aubjtict  to  iadictmeut,  trial,  judgment,  and  punisbmeat,  according 

Sec.  IV.     1.  Tlie  limes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
aenators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each    ^\gai\a^^gf 
state  by  the  legialitture  lliereof ;  but  tlie  Congress  may,  at    ^naiars  and 
any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  eicept    of  rppresen- 
"1  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators.  tailves. 

S.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year;  and  such 
peeling  shall  he  ou  the  first  Mouday  in  December,  unless   Msecingof 
y  shall  by  law  appoint  n  different  day.  Coueress. 

Sec.  V.    1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  Judge  of  ihe  elections,  returns, 
and  quallflcaliona  of  its  own  members;   and  a  majority    Oreanlza- 
of  each  shall  constitute  n  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a    tlon  or  Con- 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may    sreas. 
be  euthori7,ed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  niiiy  provide. 

3.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pritcced-   Kuipofpro- 
ings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with    ceediug. 
tlie  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

8.  Ench  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedhigB.  and  from  time 
to  lime  publish  the  »Bme,  e:tcepting  suth  pnrls  as  may,  in    Journal  ot 
ttleir  judgment,  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of    OoEBreBs. 
"*     members  of  either  house,  on  any  queslioti,  sliall,  at  the  desire  of 

__  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congres-n.  shall,  Adjourn- 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  mentor 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  wlilch  CongreaB. 
the  tnu  houses  shall  lie  sitting. 

Sec.  VI.    1.  The  senators  and  representatiTesshall  receiveacompen- 
Bation>  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law.  and  paid   pay  and 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.    They  shali,  in  all   piivileees  ol 
cases,  exce|it  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be    "embers. 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  re- 
spective houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Ihe  same:  and  for 
~4W  speech  or  debate  in  either  Louse  they  shall  nut  be  questioned  in  any 
iluer  phiee. 

e  present  r^ompensatloD  Is  (5,000  a  j-ear.  nitb  twenty  oenU  tor  ev^ry  rnlle  of 


SiwKonB.  How  sro  dlapnled  aleotlonsto  Congra™  decided  f  How  U  order  pro- 
Tlded  for?  What  vote  Is  necBBsaij  tor  expulsion*  Can  any  of  Ihe  proCBedinuii  ot 
Congrew  be  kspt  secrst!  Can  oitbor  branch  adjouro  without  ibe  oouBent  of  the 
other?    Forhowlongt 

Stctiim  n,  How  are  memberB  of  ConKress  paHf    How  Ib  llieir  par  fliadl    Can 
tho;  be  arreated  during  a  seBBion  of  Congress  ~  For  wliat  o)It!1a,-ea  DnW?   " 
tie  punished  tor  thpir  BpeocbiV  in  Congress  by  other  bodies)    Can  tbej 
Otller  office  under  the  tfnlted  Stales  while  tbuj 


4 

i 
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2.  No  senstur  or  represeatative  shall,  diirmg  the  time  for  which  he 
PluralHy  ™^  elecled,  be  appoioleti  to  an^  civil  office,  under  the  au- 

of  officcfl  tborily  of  the  Uaited  States,  which  sliall  have  been  ci-ea[«(l, 

prohibited.  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  lieeii  increased,  dur- 
ing such  time;  and  no  peraon  holding  any  olBce  under  the  (Jniteil  Siutea 
shall  be  a  muraber  of  either  house  during  bis  cautinuaoce  iu  office. 

Sec.  VII.  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  sbail  originate  in  the 
Reianue  house  of  represenlativea;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or 

bilts.  concur  with  ttmendmenta,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  wliich  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate  shall,  before  it  bcci>me  a  law.  be  presented  to  tbe  presideut 
HoirbillBbe-  of  the  Uuiled  Slates.  If  be  approve,  he  shall  sign  it:  but 
come  laws.  If  not.  he  shall  reluru  it,  witli  his  olijcclioiis,  to  that  house 
in  which  it  shall  liave  origiuated,  who  shall  enter  the  objectious  at 
large  on  tEieir  jonmal,  aad  proceed  to  reconsider  iL  If,  after  such  re- 
co  aside  ration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  il 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  I  lie  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  tliat 
house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But,  In  all  such  coses,  the  voles  of  both 
houses  shall  be  deteruiined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  tbe  names  of  tbe  per- 
sons vatiug  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  ho\i«e  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  presi- 
dent within  ten  days  (Sundays  e.Yoepted)  after  il  shall  have  beea  pre- 
sented to  him,  tbe  same  shall  be  a.  law  io  like  mannerasif  hehad  signed 
it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  tbe  concurrence  of  the 
Hiuite  and  liouse  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (ex- 
''nof  adjournnieni),  shall  be   presented  to 


AppTDval 


powersofihe  [he  president  of  the  United  States;  and  before  tbe  same 
prosidBHt.  shuW  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  liim,  or,  being  disop- 
proved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  VIII,  The  Congress  shall  have  power— 
Foirers  ^-  I'"  '^y  '"'■^  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 

vested  in  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 

CoDgreas.  general  welfare  ot  Uie  United  States;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  Eball  be  uniform  tbrougliimt  the  United  States: 

a.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

8.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 


Section  7.  By  which  branch  of  Coneress  miiHC  revenue  billE  be  passed  drat*  What 
maybedQnehytbBBeuBtef  WLataBare  has  the  Preeident  Io  tbs  malriDg  of  law«? 
What  is  liis  objection  to  signing  a  bill  called  <e478)?  Wlut  vote  Is  riecesBary  to 
pussabUlover  theveior  Howmanydayaare  allowed  to  Sim  to  veto  a  bill  I  If 
tbe  time  passea  without  a  veto,  what  Is  the  cooHequenceT 

In  relation  to  oomnwrcs?    In  relaUoa  to  naturalization  and  bankniptcles'    In 
relation  to  eninf    To  counterfeiting^    To  poai-offlctwf    To  Bulhora  and  Inventorst 
To  United  States  courtaf  To  plmoyf    TodeclarinitwarlB  550)1   To  making  war  "■• 
landl    On  Bear    In  relation  to  the  goTernnieiii  of  the  army  and  navyf    To  koto 
Inj:  the  DlBCrtot  of  Columbia!    In  relation  lo  calling  fnrtb  the  mUltlat     Ta  ag 
eraia^  the  militia?    What  general  powers —'-  ■    "  -  " 


CONSTiriTTlOK  or  TBE  WVITSD  STATES. 


9. 

^      la 


I 


4.  To  esifiblisli  a  uniform  riile  nf  tiatiiralization,  and  UDiform  laws  oa 
le  subject  of  btiiikriiplcii^s  Ihrougljoiit  the  United  States: 

5.  To  coia  mouuy,  rej^ulnte  the  vulue  tliercof,  aad  of  foreign  ci 
id  Bx  the  sCandai'd  of  weiglita  and  tneaHures: 

6.  Tl>  provide  for  the  puaislimeat  of  counlerfeitiog  tlie  securities  and  \ 
fnureutcoin  of  the  Uuii(<d  Slates. 

7.  To  eetablisli  post  ofliceB  and  post  roatU: 

8.  To  promote  tlie  progress  uf  Bcieuce  and  useful  arts,  b^securiog,  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  ioventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  iheir 
respective  writings  and  discoveries.  I 

9.  To  oonaliiiiie  tribunals  Inferior  to  the  supreme  court:  I 

10.  To  define  and  punish  pintcles  and  felonies  committed  on  the  bi^h 
as,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations: 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  lellera  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  maka    i 
roles  concerning  captures  on  land  and  wulcr: 

13.  To  raise  and  support  itrmles;  but  no  iippropriation  of  monej  ti 
uiat  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years: 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy 

14.  To  malie  rules  for  llie  goveiument  aud  regulation  of  tbe  land  and 
naval  forces: 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the    i 
TJnion,  suppress  Insurrections,  and  repel  invasions: 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  tlie  United  Stales,  reserving  to  the  stales  respectively  the  appoinl- 
ment  of  the  ofHcers.  and  the  nutiiorily  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress: 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  kgislntion,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  stgiiarij)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  government 
of  tbe  IToited  Stalea;'  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur-  | 
chased,  by  tbe  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  slate  in  which  tbe  same 
shall  be,  for  the  ei'cction  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildings;  and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  ' ' 
this  constitution  in  tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de-  " 
partmcnt  or  officer  thereof. 

Sec,  IX.    1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persona  as  any  of  1 
tbe  stales  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall    immEgmnta, 
not   be  prohibited  by  tbe  CongreBs  prior  to  the  year  one    how  luiniii- 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  «]utj 
be  imposed  on  such  imporiation,  not  exceeding  tei 
person.' 


1  dollars  for  each 


>  The  DlBtrli^t  of  Columbia  (J  SW). 

•  Tliis  hus  reference  ta  the  foreign  slave  trade  (SS  280, 


Serti'oii  9,  When  was  Conir 

tender  or  ex  pout  fBCloianB 
ttatef   Or  allov  money  to  b- 


.1  lawf   Or  grant  titles  of  nobilltr 


^ 


r 
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19  Shall  n 


3.  The  privilege  of  Ihe  w 
auspended,  unleea  when,  iu  cases  ot  rebelliou  o 
the  public  safety  mu^  require  it. 

8.  No  bill  ol  attmuder.  or  ex  post  fucto  law,  Bhnll  be 
poised. 

4.  No  capilDtion  or  oLbcr  direct  tux  slialt  be  laid,  unless 
■    in  proportion   to  the  census  or  enumeratiou  lieroinbefore 

directed  to  be  takea. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  El"'" 


wu  from  the  trcoFuiy  but  in 
IB  made  by  l;iw;  aud  &  ''ejru- 
iid  eKpcDditures  of  all  public 


another;   nor  shall  vessels  bound 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  iu  another. 
Mouejs,  how        7.  No  money  shall  be  dr 
lirown.  consequence  of  aptiropriatii 

lar  Btatemcut  and  account  of  the  receipts 
mcniej  shall  be  published  from  time  to  til 
Tltleaof  ^'  ^o   ^'^'b  of  nobility  st 

MUtT  States,  and  '    ' 

bibltr- 


peraon  holding  any  office  of  prolit  o 
""   —'''■'"'"  consent  of  the  Coiigreua.  ac- 
title  of  any  kind  whatever, 


I 


cept  of  an^  present,  emolument,  office, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Beo.  X.  I.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confede- 
iviweraof  ration;  grant  letters  of  marque  iiud  reprisal;  ciiin  money; 
Btatss  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  auylliing  but  gold  and  silver  com 

defined.  a  tender  in  payment  ot  debts;  puss  auy  bill  ot  attainder,  ex 

post  facto  law,  or  hiw  impairing  Uie  obligation  of  contracts;  or  grant  any 
lille  of  nobility. 

3.  No  Btate  sball.  without  tlie  Consent  ot  the  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abBoIutely 
necesBary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  tfnited  States,  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  lo  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Coni^rcss,  No  Htute  Bhall, 
withont  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  anf  duty  of  (ooiiage,  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  mto  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  uelasB 
actually  invaded  or  iu  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  d(~ 


Section  1.    1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presli 
Executive        of  the  United  States  of  America,     He  shall  hold  his  o 
power,  in         during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
whomvegted.    President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  tollows: 


nfflno  ' 


I      J 

^H  He 


:,bT1.    S 


BlaWBIf     1 

itora  chose 


siecitttve  paner  IthaC  ot 


ecUd  witfahlml         I 
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2.  Each  state  Bhall  appoint,  In  sucli  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  I 
may  direct,  a  number  oC  electors  equal  to  tbe  whole  num-    j^„,n_ 
ber  of  seuatora  and  representalivea  lo  which  llie  ataw  may    ■i"™'''™- 
be  entitled   in   the   Congress;    hut  no  seualor,   or   repiesentative,    __ 
perBoa  holding  an  office  of   trust   or   profit  under  the   United   States 
Bball  he  appointed  an  elector. 

SI.  The  electoi's  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vole  by  i 
Ot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhnhilaut  of  tlie  same  state  witli  themselves.    And  they 
shall  make  a  list  oF  all  the  persons  voted  for.  and  of  the  ^ 

number  of  votes  for  eacli:  which  list  they  sliall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  senled  to  tlie  seat  of  llie  government  of  the  United  Stales, 
Erected  to  the  president  of  !he  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open 
all  the  certiflcates,  and  llie  votes  siiall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  num- 
ber he  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if 
there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  andofhooae 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  represenla-  oFreprewin-  ' 
tlves  Nhall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  ihem  for  '"ivea, 
president;  and  If  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  Qve  high- 
est on  the  list,  the  B»id  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  tlie  presi- 
dent. But.  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  stales, 
the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shull  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  he  necessary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  case,  after  the  choice  of  tlie  president,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  l>e  the  vice  president.  But,  ' 
if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senaM 
shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  vice  presideui.] ' 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine   tlie  time  of   choosing 
the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  sliail  give  tlieir   jh^gf' 
yolea;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  electors. 
States.' 

6.  No  person,  except  a  natural  Iwrn  citiien.  or  a  citizen  of  the  Unlied 


States  at  tbe  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  Ouatinca- 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president;  neither  sh  nil  anyper-  Sonnoftho 
BOn  be  eligible  to  lliat  ofHce  who  shall  not  Lave  attained  to    president. 

r   the  we  of  thirty-five  years,  and   been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within 

L  the  United  States. 


<  This  clause,  within  brackets,  bos  been  superseded  by  Uie  ISUi  Amc 
Bm  p.  430. 

'  The  elBotors  are  ohoaon  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in 
ber  preoedInK  ibe  eiplratloa  ot  a  presidential  term,  and  loM  tor  pnnid 

counted  and  declared  in  Congress  the  second  Wednesday  ot  the  foltowiDgFi 

are  ohosen  by  each  StaK 

TOM-prealdenc  to  be  pro      ...      „ _ 

vided  forr   WbM  does  tbe  preaident  swear  to  do? 
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6.  In  COBB  o(  the  reraoval  of  llie  president  from  office,  or  of  hla 
Besort  io  death,  resignation,  or  ioabiiiiy  lo  discharge  Ihe  powers  nnd 
[»aeothis  duties  of  tlie  said  office,  the  same  shtilT  devolve  on  the 
diaabiiicj-.  vicc-presideut;  aaJ  ilie  Coogresa  may,  bv  law,  provide  tor 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  Iriabijity,  both  of  tlie  presi- 
dent and  vice-presideDt,  declaring  what  officer  Bbiill  then  act  as  presi- 
dent; and  auch  officer  shall  act  accord! ugly,  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved .  or  a  president  sliall  be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  staled  timea,  receive  for  bla  services  a  com- 

peDsation.  wliicb  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished 
presiJBQi        during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected; 

and  be  sliall  uot  receive  within  that  period  aoy  other 
emolument  from  the  Uuiled  States,  or  atij  of  thein,< 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  Uie  execution  of  Lis  offlce,  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmaiioo : — 

"I  do  solemnly  sweiir  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
O  th.  office  of   President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  lo  the 

*  ttest  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 

stitution of  the  United  Stales." 

Sec.  II.  1.  The  president  sliall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  UBvy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tlie  militia  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  into  tlie  actual  service  of  the  United  Stales;  he 
Dresklant  ""^^  requite  llie  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer, 
in  each  of  the  executive  depiirtments.  upon  any  aubjetit  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  llieir  respective  officers;  and  be  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  Stales, 
except  in  cases  of  impeacbmeut. 

3.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  lo  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present 
May  maiiB  coticur;  and  lie  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  willi  the  advice 
treaties,  ap-  and  consent  of  the  senate  shall  appoint,  amtiaasadors, 
poiDtaiii-  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme 
bMnadors.  court,  and  all  otlier  officers  of  the  United  States  wUose 
ju  g*B,  e  .  appointments  are  mil  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
whicli  shall  be  establislied  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  io  Ibe 
president  atone,  in  tho  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3,  The  president  shall  have  power  to  till  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
Hoy  flii  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  grautiog  com- 

vacanei™.        missions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

8ko.  III.  1.  He  aliail,  from  time  to  lime,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con sid emtio n 


I  vice-president  is  $8.(iU 


"BS  iucreosed 


ton  3.  What  rank  does  the  nresldedt  hiild  In  the  army  aod  tmi 
isult  h<»  CAbloet  <Sa99)>  what  is  th«  prL>^dent's  panjonios  po» 
'S  nisdcF  Appointments  to  ofllce  fg  D§>)!  Hnw  are  va^Ani'ies  ft 
inn  Z.  What  mesxaeea  dnes  the  pjeHidenC  send  to  CongressT  t 
w  ol  CoDi[r««s  oalleat   What  fuither  power  hai  the  pre«i4eiitr 


1 1   Rmr  does 
btT   Ho«r>n 

iedf 
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sasures  ob  tie  sli»ll  jiidgti  iiccessnry  aud  expedient; '  be  may,  oi 
^trsordinury  occasiona,  conveae  botli  houaes,  or  either  of  Mayconreo 
Ihem,  and,  in  case  of  disagreemeot  between  them  with  Coagtem. 
Wpect  lo  liie  time  of  adjournnieDt,  he  may  adjourn  tliem  to  sutli  time 
IS  be  Bhall  thitili  proper;  be  ahall  receive  amba^aadora  aud  other  pub- 
ic  miniBKra;  he  shall  lake  care  that  tlie  taws  t)e  faithfully  executed; 
lud  Bball  commissioa  all  tljc  ofticerB  of  the  United  States. 

Sko.  rV.     1.  The  presiiieuc,  vice  preside iit,  aud  alt  civil  offleera  of 
Ehe  United  Stales,  siiatt  be  removed  from  office  on  impeach-    hdw  offlc 
hneut  for,  aud  conviction   of,   treason,   brilwry,  or  other   may  be  n 
"■'  ""  "  "  "  IB  aud  miademeanors.  moved. 


ARTICLE  III 

Section  L     1.  Tlic  judicial  power  of  the  Coited  Blatea  abalt  be 
bested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  auch  inferior  cotiria   judicial 
^a  Ihe  Congress  may.  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  estab    power,  how 

'sh.     The  judgea,  ijoth  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts.    »e*t6d- 
_   lull  hold  Ibelr  ulHces  during  good  behavior;  and  shall,  at  staled  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  conipenaalioii  which  shall  not  lie  dimluished 
during  their  contlauance  in  office. 

Bec.  II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  constilution,  the  laws  of  llie  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  i)e  made,  under  llicir 
authority;  H>  all  cases  affecling  amtiaasadors,  oilier  public 
minislers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cuses  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  Stales  shall  be  a  , 
parly;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  stales;  between  a  state  and 
citizens  of  another  state:'  between  citizens  of  diffeieut  stales;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  slate  claiming  lands  under  L'rants  of  different  statea; 
and  between  a  slate,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  slates,  citizens, 

3.  In  all  cases  aSeciingamltassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
nila,  and  those  in  whicli  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  su-  juHsdlctlon 
nialfthi 


^nint: 


^ ahali  have  original  jurisdiction.    Inalftheotlier   i 

cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  ap-  V^^"  o' 
peltate  jurisdiction,  bnth  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exemptions, 
— ider  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  matte. 


i 


Sedion  4.  Wtiat  [b  said  oC  ImpeaciimeDt  (%  SS1V 
ArnicLB  nL  aection  1,  In  what  is  the  judi 
vcned?  How  long  do  the  JiidRes  hold  afflce!  W 
SeeUon  3.  What  cases  may  be  brougbC  before  thi 
nwv  tw  becun  in  the  Supreme  rourtt  WliaC  can 
wttli  power  of  appeal  lo  the  8u(]reme  Courts 
ifiMmet  How  1b  the  place  fixed  when  the  nSence  Is< 
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8.  Tlie  trUI  of  kll  crimeR.  except  id  caaes  of  impeachment,  Bhall  beb; 
g„lg,  JTf'  ""^  ^^'^^  ''""*'  ^''"  ^  **''*  '"  ""^  Stale  wl  ---  ■'-  - 

re»MtlBi        said  crioiM  iliall  bare  been  commiltcd;  but  wIicD  d 


jurr,  »nd  such  truU  aba!!  be  held  in  Ibe  stale  where  the 
said  crioiM  shall  bare  been  commiltcd;  but  whcD  doL  com- 
iiiiti«d  witbiD  SDj  state,  tbu  trial  shall  be  at  bucU  place  ot 


piftces  ns  tliG  Conereaa  tnny  bv  law  have  direcled. 

Bbg.  III.  1.  Treason  against  the  Uoitert  States  shall  consist  only 
,^^  in  levyiuc  w«r  agninst  Ibem.  or  in  adhering  to  their  ene- 

J^l^i^  mies.  giving  Ihem  aid  and  comfort.     No  person  shall  be 

convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  tbe  testimony  of  two  tric- 
nesses  to  Uip  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 
3.  The  Congress  ahall  have  power  tn  declare  the  punishment  of  trea- 

Boo;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
rimTelird  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during;  the  life  of  the  persou 

Rtiuinted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Skction  L    1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  In  each  slate  to 
the  public  aciB.  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every 
■U^  other  stale.     And  the  Congress  may,  by  genural  laws,  pre- 

scribe tbe  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings sball  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec,  II.     1.  Tbe  citizens  of  each  stale  shall  be  entitled 
^olti^s.      ^°  '^'l  privileges  aud  immuniiies  of  citizens  in  ihe  severul 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  stale  with  treasoD,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
Executlre  who  sliall  flee  from  justice,  and  bo  found  in  nnolher  state, 
rBqulsltinns.  sliall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  llie  state 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  crime.' 

S.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  slate,  under  the  laws 
LawreRUla^  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any 
Inswrvice  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
orTabor.  of  labor;  but  sball  bo  delivered  up  on  claim  of  fie  party  to 

whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.' 

Sec.  III.  1.  New  stales  may  be  admitted  by  tlie  Congress  into  Ihia 
NevBiaCet,  ITnlon;  but  no  new  stales  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
how  rormed  wltbiD  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  slate  be 
oDdxltaltced.  formed  by  tbe  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  porta  of 
states,  without  tbe  consent  oF  ibe  legi^blure  of  tlie  stales  concerned,  as 
well  as  of  the  Congress. 

S.  Tbe  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  ueed- 


'  See  also  S  BIB.  '  See  JS  585,  BBl. 


Seclion  3.  In  H-hat  does  treasoD  conalBtt  Bawmust  it  be  proved! 
be  punlahed* 

Artiou:  IV.  Section  1,  VPbat  oredlC  l«  given  hi  each  State  to  ib< 
DlhorStatSBf    How  are  the  records  proved! 

S«(fon  a.  What  rittbts  hnyH  citiieiiB  whf  n  thf  J  reitioVB  to  another  f 
are  BHSuped  criminals  brought  back  lo  the  Stale  where  the  crime  iras 
How  nere  escaped  Blavea  brought  back  lo  their  iwuent'  Stacexr 

Section  3.  How  are  new  States  admitted!    Qow  are  tbe  Teirttorle 
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ful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory  or  other  power  of 

property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  conjirress 

this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  over  public 

claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state.  lands. 

Sec.  IY.    1.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this 

Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  Republican 

each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  government 

legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  guaranteed. 
be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 


ARTICLE  V. 

1.  The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution;  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  constitution, 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  how  to  be 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur-  amended, 
poses,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article; 
and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
f  rage  in  the  senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  validity  of 
before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid   debts  recog- 
against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution  as  under   i^i^ed. 

the  Confederation. 

2.  l*his  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  supreme  law 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United   of  the  land 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  defined. 

in  eveiw^  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tiie  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  offi- 
cers, both  of  tJie  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,    oath;  of 
shall  be  bound  .by  oath   or  affirmation  to  support  this   whom  re- 
constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  Jl""'^»  J^^ 
a  Qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Uni-     °^     *  * 
ted  States. 

Section  4.  How  are  the  States  protected? 

Asanoui  V.  How  are  Amendments  proposed?  How  may  a  convention  of  States 
be  eaUedf  How  are  Amendments  ratified,  so  as  to  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion r    Qui  a  Btate  be  deprived  of  its  Senators? 

Abtioix  VL  Who  paid  the  debts  of  the  Confederation?  What  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  laodf  Can  a  State  resist  it?  What  do  officers  of  the  States  and  of  the 
United  States  swear  to  dor   Can  any  religious  test  be  required  of  them? 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

I.  The  ratification  of  the  coo  veil  tions  of  n 

be  sufflcicDt  for  the  estabtiBliment  ut  Ihia 

tween  the  states  so  ratifying  tlie  same,' 

Done  iu  convenlion  liy  tUo  unauimom 

Beventeenth  day  oF  September,  ii 

saad  seven  hundred  and  eighty-st 

the  United  States  of  America  Ibe 

have  liereuoto  subscribed  our  nan 


consent  of  the  states  present,  the 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
Fen,  and  of  the  iudependence  of 
-weifLh.     Iq  witoeBB  Tvhereof,  we 


GEO.  WASHINGTON, 
Presidt.  aiid  deputy  from  Virginia. 


MABSACHTJBKTTH. 

Natbaoiel  Gorbam, 
Kufiis  KiQg. 


B.  Franklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
Robt,  Morris. 
Geo:  Clymer, 
Tlio:  Filisiniors, 
Jared  IngerBoll, 
Jamea  Wilson, 
Qouv:  Morris. 


Wm.  SamI,  Johnson,  delawabb. 

Roger  Sherman.  Geo:  Read, 

Gunning  Bedford,  Jui 
NEW  YORK,  John  DickiDSoD, 

Alexander  Hum il ton.  Richard  Basse U, 

jaco:  Broom. 


J.  Rntledge,  

■Charles    Cotesworth 

Pinckney, 
OUarles  Piitckney, 
Pierce  Butler, 


James  M'Henry.  GBORaiA. 

Dan:of  St. Tbos.Jenifer, William  Few, 
Daal.  Carroll.  Abr.  Biildwtn. 

Atleat:  WILLIAM  JACE80N.  AcMtoyi" 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
'Art.  1.     Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establiebment  of 
Freedom  in      religion,  or  prohibiting  llie  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
religton.  log  the  freedom  oF  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 

Bpeech,press.    people  peaceably  to  assemble  ana  to  petition  the  govern, 
uent  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


Wil.  Livingston, 
David  Brearley, 
Wm.  Paterson, 
Jona.  Dayton. 


tr  of  dell 


al«a  chosen  ' 


<  the  01 


nd;  sixteen  declined  alening  the  CossCltuUoa,  o 

ready  to  be  aisned.    Thirtj-nine  eigned. 

rhe  firet  ten  anion dments  were  proposed  tn  )7B9 


,s  ilictj-STe;  ten  did  not 
the  coaveiitlon  tieforc  It 

leclared  adopted  In  ITTIl. 


loeasaiy  to  eiitabllab  tii 
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Abt.  n.    A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of 
a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  ^.,... 
shall  not  be  infringed.  M*"*^' 

Art.  III.    No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war  «  , ,. 
but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  boioiers. 

Art.  IV.    The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches   Search- 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall   warrants, 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

Art.  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  Capital 
shall  any  person  l)e  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  crimes, 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Art.  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  Trial  by 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  Jury, 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defence. 

Art.  VII.     In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall    suits  at  com- 
be preserved ;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise   mon  law. 
re-examined,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  VIII.    Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor   Bail,  fines, 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments   e^- 
inflicted. 

Art.  IX.    The  enumeration  in  the  constitution,  of  cer-   Certain 
tain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  tp  deny  or  disparage   rights. 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Art.  X.    The  powera  not  delegated  to  the  United  States   Powers 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are   reserved. 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Articlb  n.    How  is  the  right  to  bear  arms  protected? 

Article  III.  May  house-owners  be  compelled  to  receive  soldiers  into  their 
houses? 

Articlb  IV.    How  are  the  people  protected  against  vexatious  search-warrants? 

Article  V.  How  are  the  people  protected  against  vexatious  charges  of  crime? 
Against  the  seizure  of  private  property? 

Article  VI.  How  are  criminal  trials  to  be  conducted?  What  rights  has  the 
defendant? 

Article  VII.    In  what  civil  suits  must  trial  by  jury  be  maintained? 

Article  VIII.    How  are  the  people  protected  against  excessive  bail  and  fines? 

Article  IX.    Who  retain  rights  which  are  not  mentioned? 

Abtigli  Z.    Who  retain  rights  not  given  to  the  United  States,  or  forbidden  to  the 


r 
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Judicial  'Ajit.  XI.     Tiie   judicial   power  of  llie   UHiled  filatea 

nower  sball   not  he  conslmed  to  eilend  to  any  giiit  in  law  or 

UmitBil.  equity,  Commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 

States,  by  ciliaetiB  of  auotlier  8la1«,  or  by  citizens  or  subjecia  of  any 
foi'eign  Btate. 

'Art.  XII.     The  electoi's  sball  meet  in  tlieir  respective  states,  and 
vole  by  bnllot  for  president  nnd  vice- president,  one  of  wJiom,  at  least, 

sIibII  not  bean  inliabllikul  of  tlie  same  state  with  themselves ; 
taT"t'*n*'''    tliey  sliitll  mime  in  ilieir  ballots  tlie  person  voted  for  iis 

president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  tlie  per.ion  voted  forur 


raapedtlBe  vice-president;  and  tliey  sball  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
*'™'ij"'  "t  sons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  &s 
an^vltfr         vice-president,  una  of  tbe  number  of  votes  for  eacb,  whicli 


lists  Ibey  sljall  sign  and  certify,  and  tratismit,  sealed,  to  Uiu 
seal  of  llie  jroverauieot  of  tbe  United  Slates,  directed  to  tbe 
president  of  llie  senate;  tlie  president  of  tbe  senate  sball.  in  tbe  preeeoce 
of  tbe  senalti  uuii  bouse  of  represenlalives.  open  all  (he  certlflcalea,  and 
liie  votes  sball  llien  lie  counted;  tbe  person  baving  llie  greatest  numlwr 
of  votes  for  president  sbuU  be  Ihe  president.  IE  sncliuuniiier  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  elucUirs  appointed;  nnd  If  no  person  bave  such 
majority,  tlieu  from  the  persons  liavirig  tbe  highest  niHiibera,  notenceed- 
ing  tliree,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  tbe  bouse  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  initnediately,  by  ballot,  tbe  president.  But.  in 
choosing  tlie  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  lbs  represen- 
tation from  encli  slale  haviiigoiie  vote;  a  Qiioriiiii  for  tliie  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  tliirds  of  tbe  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  tlie  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  tbe 
house  or  represenU lives  sball  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  tlte  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  nwtt 
foliowiog,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  o( 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  tbe  president.  The  person 
having-  the  greatest  numlier  of  votes  as  vice-pre.«ident,  sball  be  llie  vfoe- 
president.  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  eleclors 
appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  Ibec  from  llie  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  list  the  senate  sliall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quorum 
for  tbe  purpose  jhall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  tlie  whole  numlier  of  eona- 
tors,  and  a  majority  of  tbe  whole  numlier  shall  be  necessary  to  a  cboloe. 
But  no  person  conalitulionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president,  idiall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  tlie  United  Btates. 
Noalaverv  'Abt.  XIII.     Sec.  I.     Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 

servitnde,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 


■ThB« „„^..^„ _ 

'  The  lhlrt«eiitti  amendment  waa  proponed  and  adopted  Id  IBK  {J  83 


Ahticu  Xl.  Cati  a  State  be  sued  by  cltiEens  of  auother  Stated  By  cl(Jii«B(rfB 
foreign  Male! 

AHTicLB  XII.  Fiirnhom  do  the  electora  Tote!  Can  they  take  both  fFOn  tlietr 
own  Stated  Where  do  Cbey  send  their  lists  of  TOlea!  Who  opimM  Ute  DertilfleKteaT  In 
whnsepr#BeuDef"Whal>tiart  of  Ebe  electoral  vetrs  nkust  a  PrBi;ident  havef  ICnaooe 
has  a  majorltr,  how  ia  the  President  chosen  ■  If  no  President  la  chosen,  wbo-aobiM 
FreiiidenlT  What^rtof  the  riecCoral  voteB  must  a  Vlcs-Presldent  liave?  UnoooB 
bM  a  n>alf>H(F,  bow  Is  tlie  TIce-PrcBident  cboaen? 

A«iici.aXllL    8«:H«il,  CaaalaTeirexIgtlnthe  ^BttedStatsB? 

iSavMm  X  Who- bw-fawep^a  prevent  lir 
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party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  II.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

*Art.  XIV.  Sec.  I.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  me  United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  II.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
states  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  ri^ht  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
executive  or  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  state. 

Sec.  III.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress, 
or  elector  of  president  or  vice-president,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  state,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  state  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or 
judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by 
a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  IV.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  au- 
thorized by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pension  and 
bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not 
be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state  shall  assume 
or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  United  Stales,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of 
any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held 
illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  V.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article. 


1  The  fourteenth  amendmeiit  was  proposed  in  1866,  and  adopted  in  1868  (§  846). 

Abtious  XrV.  Section  1.  Who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States?  May  a  State 
abridfi^  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

Section  2.    How  are  representatives  apportioned  among  the  States? 

Section  8.  What  persons  are  forbidden  to  hold  office  under  a  State  or  the  United 
Btateftf    How  may  tnis  disability  be  removed? 

Sedion  4.  How  is  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  protected?  What  debts 
are  Ule^^  and  void? 

iSteffon  6w    Who  has  power  to  enforce  this  amendment? 
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*Art.  XV.  Sec.  I.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
state,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  II.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 


1  The  fifteenth  amendment  was  proposed  in  1869,  and  adopted  in  1870  (§  872). 

Article  XV.    Section  1.    May  the  United  States  or  a  State  pass  laws  to  prevent 
citizens  from  votine,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  slavery? 
Section  2.    Who  has  power  to  enforce  this  amendment? 


APPENDIX  m. 


FORHATIOH  OP  STATEa 

1.  Delaware  ratified  the  ConBtitutioo Dec.    7,  1787 

2.  PennaylvaDia  '■  -           Dec.  13.  1787 

8.  NewJereey  "  '■           Dec.  18, 1787 

4  Georgia  ■■  "           Jan.    3,  1788 

5.  Conoecticut  '•  "           Jan.    9,1788 

8.  MftBsacliiif-ells  "  "            Feb.    6,1788 

7.  Marjland  "  "            Apr.  38,  1788 

a   South  Ciirolina  "  "            May  33,  1788 

9.  NewHaiupsliire"  "            June  21,  1788 

10.  Virginia  "  "           June  3C,  1788 

11.  New  York  "  '•           July  28,  1788 

18.  Nortb  Carolina  "  "           Not.  31,  1789 

13.  Rhode  Island  "  "           May  39,  1790 

14.  TennoDt  admitted  to  tbe  Union Har.    4,1791 

15.  Kentucky  "  "           June    1,  1793 

16.  Tennessee  "  "           June   1,1796 

17.  Ohio  •■  '■           NoT.89,  1803 

18.  Louidans  "  "           Apr.  80,  1813 

19.  Indiana  "  "           Dec  11,  1816 

90.  MiBsiaaippJ  "  "           Dec  10,  1817 

81.  Illinois  "  ■■           Dec    3,  1818 

83.  A1al>ama  "  "           Dec.  14,  1819 

28.  Maine  "  "           Mar.  15,  1830 

at  MlBsouri  ■'  ■'           'Aug.lO.  1821 

36.  Arkansas  "  ■•           June  15,  1886 

26.  Michigan  "  ■'           Jan.  26,  1887 

37  Florida  "  "           Mar.    3,  1845 

38.  Texas  "  "           Dec  39.  1845 

89-  Iowa  "  ■■           Dec.  38,  1846 

80.  Wisconsin  "  "           Hay  39,  1848 

81.  California  "  "           Sept.  9.1850 

88.  Minnesota  "  "           May  11,  1858 

88.  Oregon  "  "           Feb.  14,  1869 

84.  Kansas  '■  *'           Jan.  39,1861 

85.  WestVii^nia  "  "           JuDel9,  1868 

8«.  Nevada  "  ■'           Oct.  81.  1864 

87.  Nebraska  •'  "           Mar.    1,1867 

88.  Colorado  "  "           Aug,  1, 1876 
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APPENDIX  VL 


EXTBACTS  FROM  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDEESS 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE : 

Sbtt.  17. 179«. 

PsisKi>6  AND  rELix)W-CiTiZKKB: — The  period  for  a  ne^  election  of 
a  citizen  to  administer  the  executive  govemmeDt  of  the  United  States 
being  not  far  distant,  it  appears  to  me  proper  that  I  should  now  apprise 
vou  of  the  resolution  -which  1  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered 
among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  dioice  is  to  be  made.  In 
looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  my  public 
life  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  cchi- 
fidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me,  and  for  the  opportunities  I  haTe 
thence  enioved  of  manifesting  my  attachment  by  services  faithful  and 
persevering'  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have 
faulted  to  our  country  from  Uiese  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts, 
and  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected.  Here,  perhaps.  I  ou^t 
to  stop;  but  solicitude  for  your  welfare  urges  me  to  offer  to  your  solemm 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  seBti- 
ments  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  your  felicity  as  a  people. 

Interwoven  ats  is  the  love  of  Uberty  with  ever}-  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  attach- 
ment. The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is 
also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice 
0f  your  real  independence— the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad,  of  vour  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  lib- 
erty which  you  so  highly  prize.  While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country 
feels  an  interest  in  the  Union,  all  the  parts  couibinea  cannot  fail  to  find 
greater  strength,  greater  resource,  greater  security  from  external  danger, 
t  letis  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations,  ana  an 
exemption  from  wars  between  themselves.  Hence,  likewise,  they  win 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which 
are  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main  prop  of  your  liberty. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  proroerity, 
religion  and  morality  axe  indispensable  supports.    In  vain  would  that 
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man  claim  tlie  tribute  uf  patriotism,  who  should  labor  1o  subvert  these 
grent  pillars  of  human  happiaess.  Tlie  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  piouB  man,  ought  to  respect  aud  to  cherish  them. 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  instilulicm!)  for  the  gen- 
eral diffueioD  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  gov- 
emmenC  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

Aji  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  ibeBCCumiilalionof  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  ex- 
pense, but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts 
■which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  in 
extending  our  commercial  relBlions,  to  have  with  them  as  little  politieal 
connection  as  possible.  Bo  far  as  we  have  already  formed  eiigageroenlB, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  ua  stop.  It  Is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world. 

Tljougli,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  admiDistratinn,  I  am  un- 
conscious of  inlentional  errors,  I  am  nevertheless  loo  sensible  of  my  de- 
fects not  to  think  it  probnble  ibat  I  may  have  committed  many  errors. 
Whatever  tliey  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or 
mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend,  iBhallalsocarry  witbmelhe 
hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence; 
and  that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with 
an  upright  zeal,  tlie  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  wilt  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest.  Relyingon  its 
kindness,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it  which  is  so  nat- 
ural loaman  who  views  in  it  the  nntive  soil  iif  himself  and  hisprogenitors 
for  several  generations,  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  re- 
treat in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  par- 
taking, in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  Ifenign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  govern m en t^lhe  ever  favorite  object  of  my  lieart, 
and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labot?.  and  dan- 
gers. G.  WabuinotoN; 

ITmited  Btateb,  ITth  September,  ITW. 

[The  above  is  but  n  small  portion  of  tliis  celebrated  address,  and  has 
been  abbreviated  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand 
Boraething  of  Washington's  adviea  to  him.] 
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Ncnx.— The  referenceB  ore  to  Sectlonti,  not  to  Psgea.  , 

St.  Bad  Fbrt  are  considered  parta  of  the  reference  name;  rfe  and  oon  are  not. 
nins,  tooli  tor  St.  Loula  under  tfie  letter  S\  for  Fort  Sumter  under  F;  Cor  de  Graaaa 
under  Q ;  lor  f on  Bteulwn  under  8. 

The  proniuiclation  Is  ludicBted  in  Hll  fairly  doubtful  caeeB.  and  the  characters 
iThlch  indicate  it  tiSTo  been  made  as  few  and  Blmpleoa  poiflthle.  Pronounce  a  as  In 
mate,  e  as  In  mtie,  t  aa  In  mite.  S  aa  In  ?»atB,  u  aa  In  mule,'  &  aa  in  bag.  B  as  In  beg.  1 
as  Id  big,  0  aa  in  bog,  il  as  In  buff;  a  with  the  obscure  sound  of  a  In  idea!  ah  aa  a  in 
father;  awoa  In  laiit,'  ow  as  In  coin;  ooaaln/oot;  ch  aaln  chamber;  k  at  ways  hard, 
aa  In  get. }  being  used  for  tbe  soft  aounij  of  g.  Italic  e  ia  sUeot.  but  ahowa  that  the 
Tonerprecedlnft  It  In  the  same  Billable  la  long.  In  French  names,  the  capital  letters 
H  and  B  are  to  be  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  ve  are  accuatomed  to  pronounoe 

" 'a  EDgtisb.     AdU)  Is  the  French  naaal  sound;  it  Is  uttered  yerr  much  as 

^  ->._.„  3 —  .._,___ ... J  ..  __...  — .. 'rted.   Letters  not 


na^tt,  a 


ABOLinoNinTS,  their  Brst  apnesrance. 


»  pronounced  as  they  would  bt 

i1  machinery,  tt 
ot'hlae.sse 


B91:  their  flnal  success.  TS4.  338. 
Acadia  (a-kB'dl-o),  its  settlement  by  de 
Bfanls.  SO;  conquest  by  the  English, 

AcquiutlonB  of  territory,  B74:  in  square 

miles,  sai. 
Adams.  C.  F..  nominated  for  Vlce-Preal- 

deot.  670. 
Adama,  John,  a  Uaasacbusetta  leader, 

ITS;  b  tbe  aocond  Contlnenlal  Can- 

Taraclon  of  Independence.  207.  43a: 
elected  VIce-PrealdeDE,  SSg,  SOS;  Preal- 
dent.  SIS;  biography,  B19;  bla  defi^at 
in  IBDO,  aU;  h&  deafll.  439;  hiB  career, 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  hla  connection 
with  the  Monroe  IWclrine,  ■127:  elected 
President,  438;  blo^rapl^.  489;  con- 
nection with  the  American  system, 
441:  defeated  In  18^  445;  liia  career, 
4M;  connection  nith  the  Bmitbsonlau 


iirkf,  eadj  eiplorBtion  In,  R 


condition.  639. 

Alabama  (al-o-bah'mi)  unsettled  In  IB19, 
B98;  admission  and  history,  481;  se- 
cession, BS9:  re-conquest,  Boi;  read- 
mission,  B4B  {see  Appendli  IV.). 

Alabama  Oiaims,  the.  their  origin,  STS, 
127;  their  settlement,  B54-B. 

Alabama,  the,  escape  of.  737;  work  of, 
759;  destroyed  by  the  ICeariarge,  Tfi; 
after-cousequences.  654-0. 

Ahirgon  (ah-laR'BoDe)  dlscoven  the  Col- 


4,  B3I. 


called  Fori 
191;  threatened  by  Bui 
nected  nith  BnlTalo  b] 
430  laee  Append*    "" 


Albany  Plan  of  Ui 


, rejected  by 

id  colonies.  14s, 
<e-maTl')  Colony,  the.  a 
;laineat  In  North  Caro- 

Albemarie  Sound,  N.  O..  limit  of  the 

Cabot  voyage,  11, 
Albemarle,  the.  sunk  by  a  torpedo,  T8e. 
Alert,  the.  caplured  by  the  Etaej,  887. 
Alpiandria  lil-egz-an'drl-o).  Ta.,  hold 

by  ihe  Uni™  forees.  877. 
AlgteFB  (al-}een'X  ods  of  the  Barbaiy 
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AljAen^— Continued. 
States,  889 ;  compelled  to  cease  piracy, 
412. 

Algonqiiins  (al-gon'kwinz),  an  Indian 
race.  8. 

Alien  Laws,  the.  their  passage,  823. 

Alleghany  (aPle-ga-nl)  Mountains,  the, 
their  location,  i:^;  serve  as  a  western  ' 
boundary  to  the  English  colonies,  138, 
274:  passed  by  emigration  after  1790, 
292. 

Allen,  Ethan,  captures  Ticonderoga,  200. 

Allen,  Capt.  W.  H.,  captured  in  the 
Argus^  373. 

Altamaha  (al-ta-ma-hawO  River,  the, 
Oglethorpe's  battle  near,  110. 

Alton.  111.,  riot  at,  506. 

Ambrister  (am'bris-ter),  Robert  C,  exe- 
cuted by  Jackson,  418. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  how 
Amendments  are  made,  285;  object  of 
the  first  ten  Amendments,  287;  adop- 
tion of  the  first  ten  Amendments,  800; 
adoption  of  the  12th  Amendment,  298, 
824;  of  the  18th  Amendment,  838;  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  846;  of  the  15th 
Amendment,  872. 

America,  origin  of  the  name,  9. 

Ameirica,  the,  presented  to  France,  244. 

American  Party,  the,  its  origin,  612;  its 
defeat  and  disappearance,  623. 

American  System,  the.  Clay  and  Adams 
unite  protective  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements under  this  title,  441;  op- 
posed by  the  South,  442;  by  Jackson, 
479;  adopted  by  the  Whigs,  480;  over- 
thrown until  1861  (see  Protection), 
540. 

Araidas  (am'X-das\  Philip,  one  of  Ra- 
leigh's captains,  28. 

AnsBSthetics,  their  use  in  surgery,  536. 

Anderson,  Major  Robert,  in  command  at 
Fort  Sumter,  604. 

Anderson ville,  Ga.,  Confederate  prison 
at,  799. 

Andr6  (an'drl),  Major  John,  captured 
and  executed  as  a  spy,  239. 

4ndros  (an'drose).  Sir  Edmund,  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Hartford,  65;  object  of  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, 74;  his  removal,  74;  appointed 
governor  of  Virginia,  74. 

Annapolis  (an-nap'o-lXs),  Md.,  foimded, 
90;  Washington  surrenders  his  com- 
mission at,  265;  first  attempt  to  hold  a 
Federal  Convention  at,  279;  establish- 
ment of  the  Naval  School  at.  538. 

Annapolis,  N.  S.,  capture  of,  76. 

Anne  (an),  Queen,  75. 

Anthracite  coal  discovered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1791,  836;  shipped  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1806,  8:%:  little  used  until 
1830, 886;  used  on  railroads  and  steam- 
boats about  1885,  453;  general  use, 
528. 

Antietam  (an-te'tam).  battle  of,  721. 

Anti-Federal  Party,  the,  its  origin,  286; 
defeat  and  disappearance.  304. 

Anti-Masons,  their  origin,  482. 


Anti-Nebraska  Men.  the  first  name  of 
the  Republican  Faity  of  1856,  616. 

Anti-renters,  their  purposes,  681. 

Antislavery  Society,  the,  its  origin,  470 
(see  Abolitionists). 

Appomattox  (ap-po-mat'tocks)  River, 
the,  Lee's  line  of  retreat,  807. 

Appomattox  Court-house,  Lee^s  sur- 
render at,  807. 

Arabian,  the,  the  first  American  loco- 
motive, 450. 

Arbuthnot  (ar'biith-not),  Alexander,  ex- 
ecuted by  Jackson,  418. 

Argus,  the,  her  successful  cruise,  873; 
captured  by  the  Pelican^  373. 

Arkansas  (ar'kan-saw)  slave  territory, 
426;  admission  and  history^  461 ;  seces- 
sion, 674;  re-conquest,  740;  readmis- 
sion,  845;  disorders  in,  875  (see  Ap- 
pendix IV.). 

Arkansas  Post,  settlement  at,  461;  cap- 
ture of,  735. 

Arkansas,  the,  captured  by  the  Union 
fl(At,  709. 

Army,  the;  formation  of  an  American 
army,  194;  difficulties  in  the  way,  196; 
flag  and  uniform,  198;  disbcmded  with- 
out just  treatment,  265;  government 
of  the  army,  282;  command-in-chief, 
283;  a  new  armv  begun  in  1798,  821; 
inefficiency  of  tne  army  in  1812,  352; 
reorganization  in  1813,  365;  success  of 
the  army  in  1814,  892;  the  army  of  the 
Southwest,  397;  capture  of  the  regular 
army  in  the  South,  668;  formation  of  a 
volunteer  army,  677;  support  by  Con- 

?:ress,  680;  care  of  the  army,  755;  rein- 
orcement  of  the,  756,  796;  numbers  of 
the  army,  821;  losses,  822;  disband- 
ment  of  the  army,  827;  the  army  in 
time  of  peace,  936. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  his  march  through 
Maine  and  retreat  from  Quebec,  201 ; 
beats  the  British  back  from  Fort 
Schuyler,  221 ;  his  daring  at  Saratoga, 
224 ;  his  treason,  239;  ravages  Virginia, 
253 ;  butchers  the  garrison  at  New  Lon- 
don, 260. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 906;  biography.  908;  succeeds  to 
the  Presidency  at  Garfield's  death, 
911. 

Articles  of  Association  put  forth  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  180. 

Articles  of  CJoii federation  ratified  by  the 
States,  271 ;  found  to  be  worthless,  276; 
the  impossibility  of  amending  them, 
278;  succeeded  by  the  Constitution, 
288. 

Assemblies  the  real  governing  power  of 
the  colonies,  45,  165;  that  of  Virginia 
the  first,  80;  take  sides  against  the 
Parliament.  165,  175;  the  people  side 
with  the  assemblies,  175. 

Astor  Library,  640. 

Atlanta,  Ga..  not  on  the  map  in  1880, 458; 
held  by  Johnston,  760, 774;  captured  by 
Sherman,  777;  burned  by  Sherman, 
780;  holds  a  Cotton  Exposition,  913. 
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itlanta^  the,   destroyed  by  the  Wee- 

hawken,  750. 
Atlantic  telegraph,  the,  its  effect  on  the 

security  of  criminals,  518;  the  failure 

to  lay  it.  641 ;  the  final  success,  830. 
Augusta  (aw-gus'ta),  Qa.,  founded,  108; 

captured  by  the  British,  245. 
Austria,  the  Koszta  dispute  with,  606. 
Avon,  the,  taken  by  the  Wasp^  875. 
Ayllon  (ile-yoneO,  10 
Azores  (o-zorzO  Islands,  the,  Gk>snold's 

route  by,  24;  Reid's  battle  in,  877. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  his  rebellion  and 
death,  86 

Bahama  (bo-ha'ma)  Islands,  the,  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  7. 

Bainbridge  (bane'brij),  Capt.  WUUam, 
in  command  of  the  Constitution^  869. 

Baker,  Senator  E.  D.,  killed  at  Ball's 
Bluflr,  683. 

Bairs  Bluff,  battle  of,  683. 

Baltimore  (bawl'tl-more),  Lord,  founder 
of  Maryland,  89. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  founded,  90;  seat  of 
Congress  in  1876,  212;  beats  off  the 
British,  888;  riot  in,  671  (see  Appendix 

v.). 

Bancroft,  Qeorge,  the  historian,  466. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  first  one 
chartered,  301;  charter  expires,  411; 
second  chartered,  411 ;  Jackson  attacks 
it,  476;  vetoes  the  renewal  of  the 
charter,  477;  charter  expires,  477;  the 
Whigs  support  the  bank,  480;  endeavor 
to  charter  a  third,  but  fail,  515. 

Banks,  Wildcat,  496. 

Banks,  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.,  beaten  bv 
Jackson,  717;  in  command  in  Louisi- 
ana, 784;  fails  in  his  Bed  River  expedi- 
tion, 785. 

Baptists,  the,  driven  from  Massachu- 
setts. 55;  settle  in  Rhode  Island,  66. 

Barbadoes  (bar-ba'doz),  colonists  from 
Barbadoes  in  Carolina,  97. 

Barbary  States,  the,  professional  pirates, 
M9;  beaten  into  peace  by  the  navy, 
840;  finally  brought  to  terms,  412. 

Barclay,  Capt.  R.  H.,  commands  the 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  882. 

Barlow,  Arthur,  one  of  Raleigh's  cap- 
tains, 23. 

Baton  Rouge  (bat'n-roozh).  La.,  709. 

Baum  (bowm),  Lieut.-Col.,  commands 
the  British  at  Bennington,  221. 

Beauregard  (bore-gard').  Gen.  P.  G.  T., 
commands  at  Manassas  Junction,  681; 
at  Corinth,  695. 

Bell,  John,  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 654. 

Bemis's  Heights,  battle  of,  223. 

Bennington,  battle  of.  221. 

Berkeley  (berk'lX),  Gtov.  William,  sup- 
presses Bacon's  rebellion,  86. 

Berkeley,  Lord  John,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  New  Jersey,  122. 

Berlin  Decree,  the,  issued  by  Napoleon, 
841. 

Big  Bethel,  skirmish  of,  677. 


Big  Horn  River,  Indian  battle  at,  868. 

Biloxi  (be-loks'I),  Miss.,  settled,  141. 

Black  Hawk,  his  war  against  the  whites, 
471. 

Bladensburgh  (bla'dnz-burg),  battle  of, 
887. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  nominated  for 
President,  921;  defeated,  922. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  but  defeated,  862. 

Blakely  (blaJce'U),  Capt.  J.,  in  command 
of  the  Wagp,  876. 

Blockade  (of  1818),  872, 884;  (of  1861),  678, 
702. 

Bonanzas,  800. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  makes  peace  with 
the  United  States,  822;  sells  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  382;  forbids 
American  commerce  with  Europe,  341 ; 
fraudulently  arrays  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  849;  is  sent  to 
Elba,  399. 

Bonds,  164. 

Bonhomme  Ridhard  (bo-nom're-shaBO, 
the,  captures  the  Serapis^  242. 

Boone,  Daniel,  settles  in  Kentucky,  160. 

Boonesborougb,  Ky.,  settled,  802. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  the  murderer  of 
President  Lincoln,  812. 

Border  States,  the,  their  course  of  ac- 
tion, 674. 

Boston,  Mass.,  founded,  68;  rebellious 

'  proceedings  in,  174,  177;  the  attempt 
to  punish  them,  178;  sie^  of,  186; 
evacuation  of,  199;  population  in  1790, 
289;  great  fire  in,  867  (see  Appendix  V.). 

Boston  Massacre,  the,  174. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  the,  178. 

Boston  Tea-party,  the,  177. 

Boundaries,  colonial  and  State,  Western 
bounda^  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  138:  after  1763  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 272;  really  the  Alleghanies, 
274;  Western  boundaries  fixed,  275. 

Boundaries.  United  States,  in  1783,  264; 
the  northeast  boundary,  509;  the 
northern  boundary,  519;  the  north- 
west boundary,  520, 544, 857;  the  south- 
west boundary,  546;  changes  produced 
by  the  Mexican  war,  552,  574  (see  Ac- 
quisitions of  Territory). 

Bowling  (bole'ing)  Green,  Ky.,  occupied 
by  the  Confederates,  689. 

BoxeTy  the,  captured  by  the  Enterprise^ 

Oil, 

Braddock,  General  William,  defeated 
and  killed  near  Fort  DuQuesne,  149. 

Bradford,  William,  a  Massachusetts 
leader,  51. 

Bragg,  Glen.  Braxton,  his  raid  into  Ken- 
tucky, 696;  fights  a  battle  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  697;  evacuates  Chattanooga, 
742;  fights  at  Chickamauga,  743;  be- 
sieges Chattanooga,  744;  beaten  back 
to  Dalton  by  Grant,  and  removed,  746- 
7. 

Brand3rwine  Creek,  battle  on,  217. 

Brant,  Joseph,  an  ludiim  chief  in  the 
British  service,  288. 
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BreaklDrtdRe,   John   0.,   elected   Vioe- 

Fresldeol.   033;    btoerapliy,   eaO;    do- 

fealed  for  tbe  Preiiii&iicy,  Gbi. 
Broed'B  HIU,  battle  on.  IM. 
Breton   (brit'n),    Cape,    dltcovered    by 

Cabot,  1 1 ;  occupied  bv  ihc  French.  W; 

brthsEngllah.  151,  laS. 
Breym&n  (brft'uum),  CoL,  In  oontaajii 

ot  the  British  in  tlie  second  Bgbt  at 

BenuingtAO.  ££1. 
Briar  Creek.  Qa.,  BidrmliUi  at.  SIB. 
Bridees,  early  look  of.  1311,  £91 ;  modeni 

mspeoBloD,  SOS, 
Bridgewaler.  battle  of.  394. 
Bristol,  K.  L,  destroyed  by  tbe  British. 

Brock,  Qen,  Isaac,  captures  Detroit  and 

the  American  Earrlsou.  SST, 
Broke.  Cape  F.  Y..  In  cainmand  of  the 

Shannon.  ST3. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  a  feirv  Btation,  ISI; 

captured  by  the  Brltieji,  SiO  Ibho  Ap 


PreHklent.  but  defeated.  881. 


aded,  Wi;   returns  to  com 
n,  hU  raid  on  Harper's  Ferrj 


.-,  iJlography.  t  — 

ihanan,  Franklin,  In  command   of 
le  MerrSiaac  and  of  the  Tenneeeee, 


Grant,  eM^  llghia  a  bat^e  at  peny- 
Tille.  G9e. 
Bueaa  YLsla  (bwS'nah  lees'tah),  battle 


army  In  Canada  fi 


In  command  aC  KnoxrlUe,  74i. 


Burr,  Aaron,  elected  Vfce-Preddent,  Kl ; 
shnntH  Hamilton.  309;  not  re^lectHl ' 
Vioe-fresldent,  SS!;  his  UlssIsBlppi 
expedition,  -SSa. 

Burrows,  Ueut.  W.,  fn  oomtnand  ot  the 
Enterpnir.  STl. 

Hutler,  Uen  BenJ.  F.,  in  commuid  st 
HatleroB  Inlet,  flfiQ;  at  New  OrleaoB, 
TOT;  rumoiiMl.  T3l:  ii>!nt  to  attack 
Petersbureh,  760;  "luttled  np."  TK: 
bl»  Fort  Flalier  expedlilOD,  JBT:  his 
treatment  ot  runaway  slaveB,  885; 
nominated    for  President,     but    de- 


I,  nomii^ated  for 


Cabinet,  the,  meaiilni;  ol  the  term,  999, 

Cable  railreads.  SM. 

Cabals  Ikab'otaj,  the,  their  discoveries, 

Cabrillo  (kah-breel'yoj.  a  Spanish  ei- 

ploivr,  IB, 
Cairo  (ka'ro),  HI.,  occupied  by  Orul, 

Calhoun  (k&l-hoon'),  John  C.  electa) 
Vice-Frexldent.  434;  re-elecMd,  44S; 
bloRraphy,  481 :  not  re-elected  Ylee- 
Fresidenc,  4S9;  his  doctrine  of  uullia- 
catlon,ieT;  his  death.  ESU. 

California,  early  eiplamcioaa  In.  14;  be- 
longB  to  Meiloo.  BSa;  seized  by  tbe 
American  forces,  MB;  transrerrod  K> 

the  United  Slates,  678-8;  e' 

gold  In,  5S0-1;  dlsordeni  li 
cultles  of  admission.  BSi ,  _ 
a  State.  989;  hisUrr.  B90. 


Calvert.  ( 


Maryliuid, 

■e.  plans  a  colon]'  in 

leads  Che  settlement 

Mass..  settle- 
>llei^  founded 

- —   -iee  Ap[>endlxV.). 

L^mden,  battle  of,  X50. 

[I^nada,  settled  by  iho  French,  W,  »; 
early  eiplorntions  by  the  Frenali,  IK); 
euDiiuereU  by  the  British,  166;  tntos- 
feired  to  Great  Britain,  IS8;  attacked 
br    the   American    toroes.    !00;    Uje 


t  for  the 


fl  drive: 


fOB 


le  Tories 
s  of  Canod 


it.WI; 


hy   1.  . 
;   battles 


K ;  Confederate  twents 
in.  tub;  j-enian  attack  on.  638;  flahe> 
ies  dispute  with,  8IIH. 

Canals,  Tn  CTev  England.  ai3;  natloDol 
provision  for.  4i9,  441 ;  the  £rle  caud, 
43»;  further  caarii  construUion  b;  U]« 
States,  tm.  Ml. 

Canary  Islands,  tbe,  T. 
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CAnonfcitn  (kfirjionl-lciiB),  an  Indian 
chiet.  «G. 

Capitftlor  lheOnlt*d  Stat™,  at  Philadel- 
phia, SOI;  at  Woahtn^oa.  Si-i. 

CarloCla.  empreas  at  Uaxlnillian,  BSD. 

Carolina,  named  for  Charles  13.  nt 
Fraace  and  Cbarlea  U.  of  KnEland,  M. 

"Corpet-baeger/'meaDlnguf  the  term. 


uusucoesstui    eeUlenjent  at  Quebec, 

ID. 
Cbbs,  LewI^  nominated  for  PresidKnt, 

but  defeated,  &7B. 
Cuslliie  Ikas-twn'),  Mo.,  capture  of  an 

American  fleet  at.  Hi. 
CaiholiUB,  Roman,  formation  of  a  colony 

for.  SS;  Hl-trealment  of  tbe  Soman 

Calhoilca  In  Harflanii.  B2. 
■  CftvaliorB,  a  name  applied  to  the  Mug'a 


leof^ 

TmreE"!™'  ftH;  (second,  IBOO.) 

affi:  (third.  1B10,)  3iKI:  {founh,  ISSd.) 
4SS;  (nnb.  1880.) -IMKiilxth.  1X40,1  E02; 
(BSTenth.  IBM.)  «»:  (eighth.  leCO.)  &9!; 
(niDtli,  ISTO,)  tHH:  (tenth.  1S80.)  SBS  (Bee 
Appendix  IV.  v.). 


,  battle  of. 


Central  Park,  opening  of.  6 
Oerro  Gordo  (bcR'Ro  BoR'd 

Ml. 

Chad's  Ford,  battle  of.aiT 
CbamplBin  (shiirn-plane).  Samuel  de.  a 

French  explorer,  30;  diBCOvers  Lake 

Ohamplaln.  1S». 
Cbamplain,  r^ke.  dlBcorerj  of.  13B;  Im- 

porunce  of.  S^;  battle  rf.  S88. 
ChancellorBTllle.  >>AUle  of.  Tta. 
Chapiiltepec  (ohah-puirf'lQ-pck).  battle 

of.  66B, 

Charles  11 .  Kine,  8S. 

Cbarieaton.  MaBS..  settlement  of.  B3j 
destraaUon  of  tbe  town  by  the  Bril^Hb, 
IBT. 

Cbarleston,  8.  C,  eettlementof.lOl;  at- 
tacked by  the  Bpaniarcls,  IDS;  br  tbe 
Britixh.  a04:  captured  by  the  Br^tiah. 
M8;  retained  by  (he  British  imtil  the 
close  of  tbe  ReTolutUfnarr  War.  E65. 
a»l:  evacuated  by  ihe  British,  aw^:  im- 
portance In  [TBD.  3St:  niilliflcotlon  as 
applied  to  CharieBton  hnrhor.  4flS-B: 
decay  ot  lis  eomraenw.  B43;  United 
States  forces  in  Crburleston  harbor. 
SM:  Importance  of  Cbarlemnn  lo  the 
Confederates,  JOfi;  evacuated  by  ihe 
Oonfederales.  E»S-3. 

OhariotteBTllle,  V«.,  occupied  by  Bherl- 


Chauncey  (cban'sl).  Commodore  I 

OherbouiB  (Bbare-boo~ 

tfo-kepL., 

b:  dimcuLtiea  with  the  State  of 
Georgia.  438:  removal.  4TI. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y..  destroyed  by 
Tories  and  Indians.  3-VS. 

Chervil,  the,  olds  In  capturing  the  Etiex, 
374. 

Cnieeapeske  (cbes'o-peck)  Bay,  entered 
by  Captain  Newport.  3<1;  importance 
to  commerce.  Wi:  used  by  Howe  Bs  a 
road  to  Philadelphia.  2\G;  by  Wash- 
ington as  a  rood  lo  Torklown.  958; 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in,  2SB; 
used  by  the  British  as  a  naral  station. 


Cbwier.  Pa-  settlcn 


I 


SM;  railroad  riots  in,  8Se  (eeeAppen- 

Chlckahomliiy  (cbik-a-homlo-I)  River, 
the,  its  Interference  with  McClellan'B 
plan  of  campaign.  ;]B-ie. 

Chlckamauga  (chlk-a-maWga),  battle 
of.  T4»;  cdncldence  In  the  date  of  Gar- 
field's death  >10. 

Gbickasaws    (chlk'a-iav;z),   aa    Indian 

Chlhiiahua  (chE-wah'wahl.  Mex.,  occu- 
pied by  Doniphan.  S5S.  iS!. 
Chili  (eWl'le).  war  with  Peru.  Ki. 
Chiilioothe  (chII-11-koth'e|,  O..  SIS. 
Chinese  Immigration.  804. 
Chippewa  (chlp'pe-waw),  battle  of.  SOO. 
Choi'IawsIi>h<it'lawz),anIndiantrlbe.3. 
(De-are'  shoo-to'l,  his 

-  ■-  isa. 

Bvedlah  setlle- 

ChrvBlar's  (krls'ler'a,  Farm,  battle  of. 

884, 
Churoh,  Benlunln,  a  Plymouth  soldier, 

Churubusco   (choo  loo-boos^o),  bUtle 


long  life  In  St.  Louis, 


1,697. 


r 


PRONOUNCmO  INDEX. 


CioclnnMI  {sin-nln-nah'tD,  O.,  Bottle- 
mencof,  iOS;  flrsl  newspaper  iD.'i\:<\ 
growth,  331;  rioWlo.  Bl.  (see  Appen- 


Civli  Berrloo,  lie.  Jaokgon's  degriicltt- 
Uanof  ic,  4IB:  MtmeuCtbecunsequeii- 
CH  as  seen  under  tiailleld,  (Kfi;  liopeB 
forthetiitnre.  UJO. 

Clarendon  Oolnn  y.  the,  comes  from  Bar- 
bHlaiwwHort£Ou'al)Da.B7;  removeB 
to  South  Carolina,  tOl. 

Claiiie,  Oen,  Oeorgo  HflRerB,  couquera 


-Duri   Compromise,   4iB;    nolni: 

for  President  In  1894,  L>uC   deFealed. 
433;    a.    leading    supporter    uC    tbe 


r  President  in  ISU,  I 


SS3;  succeeds  . 


Sbw  York  Oitv, 


'town.aS;  i'so 


„_.._.  illed  by 

WoHhiuKton  W&\  orders  the  attack 
OD  New  Lrimdon,  Sm. 
Hilton,  DeWltl,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, but  defonted.  3&S:  Dui§lieH 
Cbroiieli  the  uooHtmcClon  of  tbe  Erie 
Canal,  4^». 

llnton,  Oeoi^e.  elected  Ylcs-Fresldent. 
337;  reel  eu  led.  316, 
oai.    See  Anthracite. 
HDSI.  NTirfov    iKt 

ilral,  plondera 


tbei 


fl.  ais. 


r,  battle  t 


,  T«7,  7V4. 


Colfai,  Sohnyler,   elected  Tloa-PreBl- 

dent.  832. 
Oolle«es.  the  firHt  sfr,  Ifll;    the  netc 

three.  190;  In  1T9U,  313;  In  183D,  463; 


Colorado,  nilver  (iJBCOverpii  In  It,  flSS; 
riifliifiiGenC  the  railroad  syalam  on  its 
I,  B(U:  BdmtBHlon  and  history. 


growth,  SKi:  admlBHlon  i 
m  (aee  Appendix  IT,), 


Columbia  ColleRe,  ISl. 

Columbia    Ktver,    dlsoovered    by    an 

Bnuthwest     boandary     for      British 

Colunibla.'s.C,  occupied  by  theUniou 
fonKS  and  burned,  ^ 

Cofunibja.  the.  makes  the  llrst  Ameri- 
can yoyage  around  the  world,  813- 

ColuaibUB,  Clidslopher.  bis  efforts  to 
accomplish  his  great  deelKn,  fl;  hl« 
dIsciKHryor  land  scrOBS  the  Atlantic 
T;  his  subsequent  royaeea  and  dealb. 

CoiunibuB,  O.,  3S1  (see  Appendix  V,|, 


»tlon  Acts.  TI  ;    tBlliu 
Btlon  Acts,  ittj:  con 

ly  Parliament.  iTl;  l 

laiice,  180  (see  Berotutlou, 
);  commerce  underths  Con- 
1,  sna;  under  the  Conatitu- 
Bnglish  Interfereneea  with 
,.ni.im«rce,  310,  841-*;  in- 
u  commerce,  SIS. 


331 :  Freni 
of  probibltii 


interfer 
erce.  3 
rferemm 
S39;  the 


&S>: 


juries  paid  for. ' 
BSS;  iDluTTtoct 


wlthAl_... 
he  Barbaiy 
rich  Amerlcau 

;  ItBf^ 

BIS.  and 

4M;    French   In- 


7.  7B»,  r. 


ComintBelan.'Electorai!'  886-8. 

nommon  schools.    See  Public  schools. 

"Common  Sense,"  title  o[  Palno's  pam- 
phlet Id  favor  of  independence.  SOS. 

Commons,  House  of,  claims  taxing 
power  in  England,  31;  In  the  coloulea, 
16S  (see  Parliameiit). 

aommonwealtb,  the  English.  82. 

Compromises,  tbe  Miisouri  Cumpni- 
wlije  passed.  4^;  unsuoopsstul  at- 
' ■  •-  apply  its  principle  lo  tbe 


Conii 


n.-^7e;  tt 


y  the  Supreme  Court, 
(H5-*:  ih.-TariiTCnmp™miseot  IBS3, 
490:  the  CumpriMiiise  of  1850.  580. 

OoncesBioiis.  the,  lbs  charlor  of  Now 
Jersey,  1!4. 

Concord  (bonu'kunl),  Mass,,  lSS-4. 

Confederate  Stales,  the,  oixanized  In 
IMI.  B60;  a'x.-larea  war  agalost  (hs 
United  Suilog.  67B;  enianjed  by  new 
aecesnlons,  076;  its  dllBcultles,  688; 
progress  of  Ihe  war,  816-20;  distren 
within  the  Cuufederaoy.  733.  788.  7KL 
793;  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  MM; 
Itanmied  forces,  Bai;  loss  In  men,  ttM; 

CuufederaClon,  the.  See  ArtloIeB  of  Con- 
federation. 
t^DuarmatloQ  by  the  Senate,  RBf. 


PSi0i[6UNCm&  tSD^t. 
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Ocoeress  of  the  United  States,  powers, 
8^-4;  first  meets  and  counts  the  elec- 
toral votes,  :ij97;  organizes  the  govern- 
ment by  legislation,  900;  proposes 
twelve  Amendments,  300;  character 
of  the  laws  passed.  301;  charters  the 
first  Bank  or  %Y\b  United  States,  301 ; 
b^ns  taxation  oy  excise,  308;  author- 
izes hostilities  against  France,  321; 
passes  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
8s!3;  comes  under  the  control  of  the 
Republicans,  330;  passes  the  Embargo 
Act  (see  Commerce),  344;  passes  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act,  345;  revives  the 
Non-Intercourse  Act  against  Great 
Britain,  349;  declares  war  against 
Oreat  Britain,  351;  becomes  more  dis- 
posed to  favor  the  navy,  370;  charters 
the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
411;  the  two  sections  in  Congress,  425, 
44%  524;  passes  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, 42iS;  receives  LaFa^rette,  428;  ap- 
propriates money  for  internal  im- 
provements, 429;  begins  the  National 
Road,  431 ;  adopts  a  policy  of  Protec- 
tion, 432;  carries  it  further,  441;  di- 
vides surplus  revenue  among  the 
States,  460;  asserted  influence  of  the 
Bank  on  Congress,  476;  renews  char- 
ter of  the  Bank,  but  is  defeated  by  the 
veto,  477;  Congress  and  Protection, 
479,  484;  passes  Compromise  Tariff  of 
1883,  490;  special  session  of  1837,  499; 
passes  Sub-Treasury  law,  500;  attempt 
to  suppress  antislavery  petitions  to 
Congress,  506;  special  session  of  1841, 
514;  passes  a  third  Bank  charter,  but 
is  defeated  by  the  veto,  515;  quarrels 
with  the  President,  516;  passes  the 
Tariff  of  1842, 517;  appropriates  money 
to  test  the  electric  telegraph.  527; 
passes  the  resolution  annexing  Texas, 
533;  abandons  Protection  and  passes 
a  revenue  tariff,  540;  declares  war 
ajra,inst  Flexico,  550;  discusses  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  577;  and  the  admis- 
sion of  California.  585.  587;  passes  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  588-9;  new  lead- 
ers appear  in  Congress,  593;  Congress 
orders  sni*veys  for  a  Pacific  Railroad, 
596;  repeals  the  Missouri  Compromise 
by  passing  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act, 
614;  the  Republican  party  appears  in 
Congress,  616;  Congress  discusses 
Kansas  affairs,  621 ;  its  relations  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  645;  remains  inactive 
through  the  secession  winter.  665; 
special  session  of  1861  votes  men  and 
money  for  the  war,  680;  orders  the  is- 
sue of  bonds  and  legal-tender  paper 
money  in  1862,  725;  establishes  a  na- 
tional banking  system  in  1863,  725;  re- 
turns to  the  protective  system,  754; 
orders  a  draft,  756;  passes  the  13th 
Amendment,  837;  refuses  to  admit 
members  from  the  seceding  States, 
889;  is  controlled  by  a  two-thirds  Re- 
publican majority,  840;  adopts  a  plan 
of    reconstruction,    843-4;    readmits 


Congress— Conftntted, 
the  reconstructed  States,  845;  passes 
the  14th  Amendment.  846;  quarrels 
with  the  President,  848;  passes  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  849;  assists  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  864;  passes  the  15th 
Amendment,  872;  investigates  the 
Credit  Mobilier  scandals,  879;  asserts 
a  right  to  decide  disputes  about  elec- 
toral votes,  885;  passes  the  Electoral 
Commission  Act,  886;  demonetizes 
silver,  900;  reraonetizes  silver,  901; 
orders  specie  payments  to  be  resum- 
ed. 902;  engages  in  conflicts  with  the 
President,  9(te;  orders  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Tariff  Commission,  918; 
fails  to  suppress  polygamy  in  the 
Territories,  919;  passes  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Act,  920. 

Connecticut  (kon-net'i-kut),  part  of  the 
Plymouth  grant,  39;  history,  61;  its 
western  claims,  272;  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  275. 

Constellation^  the,  captures  Ulnsur- 
gente,  321. 

Constitution,  the,  chased  by  a  British 
fleet,  367;  captures  the  Ouerriere,  368; 
the  Java,  369;  the  Cyane  and  Levant^ 
376. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its 
formation,  280;  its  terms,  281-5;  its 
ratification.  287;  its  inauguration,  297 
(see  Amendments,  and  Appendix  U.). 

**  Continental,"  meaning  of  the  term, 
179,  234. 

Continental  Congress,  first  meeting, 
179-80;  second  meeting,  194;  resists 
Parliament  by  force,  194;  recom- 
mends the  colonies  to  become  States, 
205;  adopts  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 206;  retires  to  Baltimore, 
212;  to  Lancaster  and  York,  218;  issues 

f>aper  money,  234;  begins  to  lose  pub- 
ic respect,  235;  has  difficulties  with 
the  army,  240;  fails  to  form  a  navy, 
342;  its  work  in  the  war,  270;  gives 
way  to  the  Confederation,  271  (see 
Articles  of  Confederation). 

Contreras  (kon-tra'rahs),  battle  of,  56'i. 

Convention,  Federal,  280. 

Cooper,  Fenimore,  his  literary  work,  465. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  a  painter,  par- 
ticularly excellent  in  portraits.  190. 

Copper,  in  Michigan.  462;  in  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey,  528;  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  region,  529;  in 
Wisconsin,  543. 

Corinth  (kor'inth).  Miss.,  captured  by 
Halleck,  695;  defended  by  Grant,  698. 

Comwallis  (korn-wol'lis).  Lord,  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  in  New  Jersey, 
211;  beaten  at  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
213;  in  command  in  South  Carolina, 
249;  beats  Gates  at  Camden,  250; 
chases  Greene  across  North  Carolina, 
252;  fights  a  drawn  battle  at  Guilford 
Court-house,  254;  retires  to  Wilming- 
ton, 254;  moves  north  into  Virginia, 
256;   caught  at   Torktown   by  the 


r 


PHONOtJifCING  im>ES. 


ComwiitHB— ai" 
Freni^li  mill  A 


£aiiiB.4«l;  inHoutbCaro]laa.li»:  cot- 
ton crop  of  JS60,  833;  "  Kliie  Cotton." 
A4i;  [mportance  of  the  cotton  Bupply 
during; ibonvil War,  ■M»:  effeclof  ihe 


Credit  Mobllbr 

construction  comp&Djoi  lae  r 

Kallroad.  B7D. 
Creeks,  an  Indian  Iribe.S;  bOBtne  1 

United   States,  wa;   make  war. 

DTerthroim  bf  JackBOa,  WS;  e 


I4S;  taken  bj  the  Bi 
CiTBtal  Falace.  the,  Wl. 

flOB;  the  Ofllend  niai 


LnlIeBl«,  eiO;    I 
Ga.,    Cochbur 


Cumberland,  the,  Bunk  bv  the  Iterri- 

Currency.  Paper.    See  Paper  Money. 
COBhinR   (kooBh'Ing'i.  Lieut,   Wm.  B., 

bloira  up  the  Albemarle,  7BB. 
Custer.  QeD.  Geoi^  A.,  hilled  by  Id- 

Cyane  (Bfaae),   the,   captured   by  tlie 


Dollon  jdawi'tun).  Oa,.  held  by  John 


Iton  (dawi'tun) 


L 


I.  Ricbard  H,,  an  early  American 

pout,  i«&. 
Danbury  (danTjer-rl),  Conn,,  destroyed 

bf  the  BrUtah,  US. 


nominated  for  Vice-Presl- 


Darieu  (da-ri  ei 


er  o^ew  Ha«ei 


\-,  Is  compelled  to  recall  h 


Prtnldent.  eSS. 


),  Silas,  envoy  to  France, 
n  (deei'bam' 


Debt.  Imprison  n 


r,  cruelty  of  the 
ul  abandonment, 


Confeder 


Debt  of  Great  Briuin,  16B.  3 
Debt  of  the  United  Staten.  t-, 
ofpayliieit  under  tlie  Confi 
m;  prvTided  Cor  in  irM.  »i\:  nearly 
^d  OR  In  tSO».  3S1:  anxiety  of  the 
Hepublicana  to  pay  It  oft.  848;  Increase 
on  account  of  the  War  of  181»,  410; 
all  paid  off  in  leSG,  4fl0;    Olrjl  War 

TBfi;  amiWnt  at  the  end  of  Uie  warl 
8^;_prDmpCneijs  in  beginDine  to  pay 
it  oft;  88«;  made  payabfe  in  stVier,  M; 
Interest  rate  reduced  by  refiDJOinc, 
BBS;  theneueralreducilonotthedebt, 
913;  tlie  American  melliodof  deaUns 
wilh  a  uaUonal  debt,  B»    " 

pbeu.bu „..:...„, 

command  of  the  iJnifen  omia.atw; 
farces  the  Biirbary  States  to  conclude 

Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  adop- 
tion, 806;  Its  terms.  IW;  its  effect  On 
France,  -Sil:  Itg  authorship,  48>:  its 
"versarj,  SJO  (see  Ap- 

Hur).  Hfttled  tty  Hie 
:eD  by  the  Dutch.  tO; 
urn  uv  uit^  iLiiglliili  from  tbs  Dulch, 
);  boiiKht  by  Penn.  I2.t;  hiBtory.  Itt; 
swesiim  boundary,  E^-  "  " "" 


pendix  I. 
Delaware 
Swedes. 


cans  to  defend  Philadelphia.  IJIS. 
Democraiic  Party,  the.  tnown  at  flrst 
an  the  RepubMmn  Party  (see  Repub- 
lican Party  of  ITIH),  aofi;  often  known 
as  the  Democratic  Parly  aftflT  the 
war  nf  IBIS.  418;  regularly  called  (0 
after  IS«.4M;  suppone  Jackeon.  44E; 
defeated  in  1840.  Sll;  auccesaful  In 
1B44,  B3S;  geta  control  ot  the  gorwn- 


psomumnfo  ansz 


US 


Democratic  VaHj— Continued. 
ment  and  puta  an  end  »i  PcotectloD, 
GW;  defeated  in  1848,  G^;  thti  ont; 
srentpanr  lefCenllre  by  elavury,  BM; 
BuccessTiil  lu  IBsa.  998;  how  It  voi 
held  toeether.  GIS;  supporU  the 
KHDSSs-Nebraslia  Bill.  614;  part  of  its 
Korthem  memhflra  an  into  the  Rr- 
patklliBUi  Fart] 
at  IMS),  ai8;  i 


Reuuhlican  Party 
»rul  la  ISSS.  6^: 


(be  Bred   Sooti 
eX:  opposes  t] 


Nortbeni  members  n 

■      -     ■    ~  Dtt  deciBion,  M8;   Bpllta 

B.KA:  defeated  in  i8eO. 

defeated  In  IMI,  797:  bud 
ports  Jobuaon,  840;  is  defeated  in 
1818.  8S3;  adopts  tbe  Liberal  itepub- 

.. H.W.  i„  .i»s,aad  Ib  defeated, 

a  In  1876  (see  Com- 

,  8Sd;  in  control  of 

..eated  in  1B8D,  SOB; 

le  Tariff  in  18M,  918; 

n  18tM.  9a  1-3. 

onofHtlrer,  M). 

>l  a.  ooloDizlDg  poner  in 

!Be').  an  early  rreochBI- 

7ai  of,  trr. 

._. /eEnKltiih, 

maferred  to  the  Uulted  States. 
810;  captured  hythe  Britlab.  857;  re- 
oaptured  liy  tbe  Americana.  302;  lead- 
Injc  city  of  Miuhlean.  Wi  (see  .Appen- 
dliT). 

Dleskan  (dt-es-kol.  Baron,  In  command 
of  a  JTench  force,  HB. 

Dinwiddle  (din-wid'dl),  Got.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 149. 

D&trlct  of  Columhla  (see  CaplUIJ.  slav- 
er? In  the.  MS.  B8S. 

Donelson,  Andrew  J.,  noiiiioaled  for 
Vic»FreBldenC.  aitS. 

ItoniphaD  (doB't-fon),  Col.,  his  march 


Deposits,  r 


ures,  ei,  23-4:  onrn^zea  two  coIodIzb- 

blon  companies,  ai;  how  her  colonlra 
came  to  lie  together,  87;  BtruKgle  be- 

DoverlK.'n!!^. 

Downlo   (dow'nil.    Commodore    G..  in 

loratiou.as;  the  first  sucOBBSful  Enc- 
llah  settlement.  M;  her  relations  wlfli 

DSar's.™ , 

of  the  8lft»&trade,  48;  her  parage  of 

poet,  4SS. 

Drake.  81r  Francia.  an  early  Engliab  ex- 

htir  wata  with  France  after  the  iW 

toratlon.  TS;  how  Fnclnnd  seized  the 

Dred  Scott  Caae.  the,  84JI-7. 

middle  Atlantic  coast.  IIS  (see  Qreal 

Dubuqueldu-bookeO.  Iowa,   ](s  aellle- 

mtPt,  54S. 

Enlerpriie.  the. captures  the Boxer.tffl, 

,  Slinc 


by  Lee  to 

,  _.  CHlardre^but  Is  de- 
feated by  Sheridan,  773. 

Eaat  Indies.  13. 

Eaton.  Theophllus.  one  of  the  foimden 
ofNew  Haven,  04, 

Eckford,  Henry,  an  American  ahlp- 
bullder,  3£1. 

EducaUcm.  ^See  Public  Schoola;  Normal 

to  which  Napoleon  was 
m),  a  New  Jeisey  water- 
Inty  to  choOBs  the  Pre^- 

Iheir  vote„  ... ,  ,.._ 
in  general.  £98,  how 
18W.  334:  failnii"      ' 
choose  a  Presidi 
pute  over  tb'»i'-  v 
the  dispute 


Schools;  C 


,    S9S; 


tfie  tBlephone,  light,  heat,  and  r 

chlneJTiSBS. 
Etevated  Railroads,  BM. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  settlement,  138, 
Elizatwih,  Queen,  commisBlons  Gllbe 

31;  RalelKb.  38, 
Elktoii.  Mif ,  Howe  disembarks  the 

Ellsworth.  6llrer.  member  of  theCi 

tineutal  Congreie.  194. 
Emancipation    Proolaraatioi 


the. 


forefgn  affalra,  Wfl;  completed  by  Che 
13th  Amendment,  838. 
Embargo,  the.  Itspasaage  and  failure, 

Emerson,    Halpb   Waldo,    his    lilerarr 

),    John,   a  Uossa- 


rt,«T, 

Endlcott   (en'dl-kiit), 
chusetts  leader,  54. 

England,  retuaea  to  help  Columbus,  6; 
sendH  Cabot,  who  claima  part  of  North 
Anierloa  tor  her,  11;  prelimitiary  r  " 


i 


r 


psoNomrcmo  index. 


Epervter  (i-pHr'vB-S),  (he,  captured  by 


Erte.  Lake,  battle  of,  S8E. 

Erie  Uaaal,  4110. 

Erie,  Pa.,  ■  Frencll  tort,  145;  Peny's 
idHi^yanl,  883. 

EiaKc.  the,  oaptursB  the  Alert.  S67;  cap- 
tared  b;  the  Pluibe  and  Chtrub,  S71. 

GbUIdk,  Count  d'  idee-lanig)'),  gent  to 
the  Ualtsd  States  In  command  of  a 
French  fleet.  227;  Kids  la  (hu  attack  on 
Baianaah.  SW. 

Ether.  Its  application  to  surseir,  t>3S. 

Earopfl,  why  Its  people  turned  to  dle- 
covery.  6;  nbat  natlona  of  Europe 
tookpartln  thddiBCOTerle9,13;  aflfairs 
io  Europe,  31-5  (see  Great  Britain, 
rrance,  Spain,  Austria.  Portugal}^ 
fmmlgratiOD  from  Europe  after  1S48. 

Eutaw  (u'taw)  Sprines,  battle  of.  9». 
Ererett  (ey'er-et),  Edward,  nominated 

for  Vioe-Fresiiient.  BM. 
Biehange  of  prisoner*  during  the  Civil 

War,  IBB. 
Executive  Depai 


Eihlbidoui 


,   Ciratal   Palace, 
<;  Atlanta.  e:S. 


.  .    _  Ivil  War,  7*5.  B-ffl,  .    . 
Expreaa  Companies,  their  origin.  SOS, 
Eitradltion  of  crlmiaals,  adopted  by 

Ij^aty,  flia. 

FuBiTELn.  Conn.,  scene  o(  the  Pequot 
defeat,  63. 

Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  TIB. 

Falmouth,  Ue.,  destroyed  by  the  Brit- 
Farewell  Address,  311  (Bee  Appendix 
VI.. 

Farnigut(far'a-gut%  Admiral  David  Q., 
Aetata  bis  way  up  the  Mississippi  and 
takes  New  OrteanB.  TOT-B;  returns  to 
the  Gult  of  Mexico.  TIO;  destroys  the 
CoDf ederate  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay.  IW. 

Fayettevllle  (fa-ef»n).  S.  C,  settle- 
ment. ST;  lake-n  by  Shenuan,  BXi, 

Federal  Conyenllon-SSO. 

Federal  OovemmeDt,  established  hy 
the  Constitution,  SSI;  Its  three  depart- 
ments, SSIA;  its  Inauguration.  207;  its 
success.  SM;  ItaretationstotheStatee, 
465;  its  Importance,  929  (see  Congress). 

Federal  HaU.  S»7. 

Fedtralint.  the,  SSB. 

Federal  Party,  the,  Its  orlgla,  iSe;  Its 
success,  804;  Its  purpoaes,  BOfl;  suc- 
cessful in  ITW,  B19;  Its  ereat  mistake, 
3SS;  defeated  in  IBOO,  S«4:  the  excel- 
lence of  its  wort;,  830;  defeated  In  1804, 
S87;  defeated  ■     ■        -"     •  -        - 


n  early  Spanish  ex- 
Q.  Col.  Patrick,  In  command  of 


the  Brillah  at  King 


nt,  570;  biography,  5H3;  succeeds 
e  Presidencr,  UK;   nominated  f< 


York,  457:  In  Chicago  and 

Fisheries,  the  Newfoundland,  dispulea 

FlshklaCredc  sklnoieh  at, 2St. 

Fltuh,  John,  attempts  t4i  propel  vessels 


FUg,  tl 


,  as  It  appeared  at  Cambridge. 
chanireB,  108;  its  flrst  use  ou 
^a^.  i4T. 
o'  Head,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 


In  Id  it.  15;  the  so 


em  Dounoary  of  the  Eoghsb  coloaies. 
30;  not  an  English  colony  uutD  ITBS, 
ST;  thentraunferredhy  Spain  to  Great 


418;  Florida  Ir, 

States  by  Spain.  418;  admlsaloD  and 
hiBtory,S25;  secedes,  G5B;  attacked  by 
an  eipedltiOQ  from  Fort  Royal,  7B4; 
reconstructed  and  readmitted.  BIS;  its 
eleotoml  votes  disputed  In  ISTS,  883:  iu 
returning  Board,  884    (see  Appendix 


natia  of  the  Western  fleet.  BBl. 
Forrest.  Gen.  N.  B..  a  Confederate  cav- 
alry ofllcer.  7S8. 

Fort  Dearborn,  iiow  (aicogo,  420.  466. 
Fort  Donelaon,  captured  hy  Srant.  689. 

BBS. 
Fort  Du  Quesne  (du  kSn?).  seized  by  the 

French,  146;  repels  the  Brltlsll,  148; 

captured  by  the  British,  151. 
Fort  Erie,  captured  by  the  Americana, 

393:  repels  the  Brirbh.  395. 
Fort  Flaher.  its  capture  by  Gen.  Tarry, 


wKiUE 


I.,  151. 


FortGrlawold  Igriz'B' 

Arnold.  ^. 
Fort  Henry,  captured  hyeunboats,  flB9; 

1 : igg  (g  Fort  Di — ■ 
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Fort  Hlndman,  captured  by  Sherman, 
735. 

Fort  Jackson,  passed  by  Farragut,  706; 
surrenders,  709. 

Fort  Leavenworth  (lev'n-wurth),  554. 

Fort  Loudoun  (loo'dn),  established  by 
the  British,  303. 

Fort  McAllister,  taken  by  Gen.  Hazen, 
782. 

Fort  McHenry,  repels  the  British,  388. 

Fort  Meigs  (megz),  repels  the  British, 
361. 

Fort  Mims,  scene  of  a  massacre  by  the 
Creeks,  397. 

Fort  Necessity,  surrendered  by  Wash- 
ington, 147. 

Fort  Niagara,  captured  by  the  British, 
163. 

Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  121. 

Fort  Pickens,  saved  from  capture  by  the 
Confederates.  664. 

Fort  Pillow,  taken  by  the  Confederates, 
788. 

Fort  Pulaski,  taken  by  Gen.  Gillmore, 
705. 

Fort  St.  Philip,  passed  by  Farragut,  706; 
surrenders,  709. 

Fort  Schuyler,  now  Home,  N.  Y,,  221. 

Fort  Stephenson,  repulses  the  British, 
361. 

Fort  Sumter,  held  by  the  Union  forces, 
664;  captured  by  the  Confederates, 
669;  attacked  by  iron-clads,  748;  bat- 
tered into  ruins,  749. 

Fort  Wagner,  captured  by  Gen.  Gill- 
more,  749. 

Fort  Washington,  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 210. 

Fortress  Monroe,  the  southern  end  of 
the  Union  line  in  Virginia,  677. 

Forts  Mercer  and  Mifflin,  captured  by 
the  British,  218. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  309. 

France,  early  discoveries  in  Canada,  12; 
early  failures  in  attempts  to  colonize, 
19;  successful  settlement,  20;  events 
in  France  affecting  emigration,  34; 
early  French  wars,  75;  the  French 
strongholds  in  Canada,  76;  influence 
of  the  French  over  the  Indians.  77; 
their  claims  in  New  York,  114;  their 
explorations  beyond  Canada,  139;  set 
tlement  within  the  United  States,  140- 
1 ;  their  possessions  in  North  America 
in  1750, 142;  the  weakness  of  their  em- 

f)ire,  143;  their  efforts  to  keep  the  Eng- 
ish  back  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  145; 
they  capture  Fort  Du  Quesne,  146;  and 
Fort  Necessity,  147;  France  sends 
troops  to  America,  149;  declares  war 
against  Great  Britain.  150;  loses  Can- 
ada, 155;  gives  up  all  her  American 
possessions  in  1763,  157;  secretly  aids 
the  colonies,  225;  makes  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  United  States,  227; 
sends  a  fleet  and  army  to  America, 
231,  258;  sends  a  fleet  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  259;  the  French  forces  aid 
m  capturing  Cornwallis,  261-S;  France 


France— Con<intt«d. 
becomes  a  republic,  306;  demands  aid 
from  the  United  States,  307;  acts  in 
a  most  unfriendly  manner,  320;  is 
answered  with  war,  321 ;  Napoleon 
concludes  a  peace,  322;  seller  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States,  332;  op> 
presses  American  commerce,  341-2; 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  United  States 
into  war  with  Great  Britain,  349;  in- 
feriority of  France  to  Great  Britain 
in  naval  warfare,  370;  France  is  con- 
quered and  Napoleon  banished,  399; 
pays  for  damages  to  American  com- 
merce, 472;  refuses  to  intervjene  in  the 
Civil  War,  728;  establishes  an  empire 
in  Mexico,  758;  refuses  to  permit  the 
building  of  Confederate  iron-clads, 
759;  withdraws  her  troops  from  Mexi- 
co, 829;  is  represented  at  the  Yorktown 
celebration,  914;  comparison  of  the 
French  and  American  systems,  928. 

Frankfort  (frangk'furt),  Ky.,  302. 

Franklin,  battle  of,  779. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  proposes  a  plan  of 
union,  148;  agent  of  Massachusetts  at 
London,  172;  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  194;  and  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  Declaration  of  In- 
'  dependence,  207;  envoy  to  France, 
225;  biography,  226;  fits  out  war- ves- 
sels from  France,  242;  obtains  a  fleet 
for  Paul  Jones,  243;  his  influence  in 
securing  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 286. 

Franklin  or  Frankland,  the  State  of, 
303. 

Frazier's  Farm,  battle  of,  718. 

Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  722,  726. 

Fredericksburgh,  battle  of,  722. 

Freedmen,  meaning  of  the  term,  835; 
their  treatment  in  the  South,  839;  they 
are  empowered  to  vote,  872;  how  they 
were  peaceably  prevented  from  vot- 
ing, 873;  how  they  were  prevented  by 
violence,  875-7;  their  other  rights  are 
secured  to  them,  878. 

Freehold,  N.  J.,  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  Court-house,  229. 

Free-soil  Party,  its  origin,  578;  its  vote 
falls  off  in  1852,  598;  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  1856,  616. 

Free  Trade,  meaning  of  the  term,  432; 
Congress  abandons  Free  Trade  and 
supports  Protection,  4^,  441;  desire 
of  the  South  for  Free  Trade,  443.  484, 
651 ;  Jackson  is  unable  to  revive  Free 
Trade,  479;  the  Democrats  in  1846  re- 
establish Free  Trade,  which  remains 
in  force  until  1861,  540;  the  Republi- 
cans in  1861  abandon  Free  Trade  and 
re-establish  Protection,  which  still  re- 
mains in  force,  754  (see  Tariff,  Pro- 
tection, American  System). 

Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  nominated 
for  Vice-President,  532. 

Fremont,  John  C,  his  explorations  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  519;  aids  in  the 
conquest   of    California,  558;    nomi' 


r 
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the  UdJuq  a 


CrsDOh  lud  Indisn  War,  IM  origin.  141- 
B:  Aral  fighCiliB  of  tbii  war.  14B-i;  ef- 
tBoW  a.  union  ol  the  oolonlBS.  IIU; 
Eugland  nni)  Frtuioe  take  part  in  It, 
I4S-S0:  Pi  Li's  njcue^ul  mausctr- 
mea t,  Ifil :  hia  uu  of  (tie  Calonlea.  Ha: 
capture  ot  Quebec.  IG3-t:  oonqueat  ot 
aii  Oaiiada,  IK;  paace,  IBT:  ona  of  its 
oounequeDces,  lui. 

niotlan.matchea.  not  in  eElsteooe  in 
ITttO,  3S»;  JD<entloD  of,  435. 

Froblshsr  (fro'biHb-er),  HartiQ,  his  fail- 
ure in  LabndoMt.  Si, 

FVnIic,  [be,  captured  by  tlie  IVaep.  389. 

t'uca.  Juan  de  (Hoo-ahn'da  foo'lca>,a 


pBSHB«aora  ll^iiritlve  Slave  lav,  A8S; 
Iwuature  and  pffeots,  Wl,  5B& 

to  vtsaels,  335. 

OiiDaDBH,  CHHitrroPHEB,  a  member  of 

Oaduleu  Purchase,  Che,  of  land  from 

Oaee,  Qen.  Tliouias.  in  command  of  the 


«X:  hiograuhy,  WH:  inauKii ration, «»: 
aflftFUBliiatloD  and  death,  BIO:  foreign 
inllcr,  »£i-i. 

QarriBOn,  William  lAoyd.  the  demand 
for  ahoUtlon  of  slayery  originates 
with  him.  470. 

Gas  for  lighting,  not  known  In  17W,  380; 
hitraduced  in  America,  439. 

OaitpSe  igis-pa'}.  the,  (akcn  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Providence, 174. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  appointed  la  place 
of  Schuyler.  S4i:  forces  Burgoyne  to 
Burrender.  3SS;  takes  all  the  cretllc. 
SM;  Is  defealed  at  Camrlpn  snrl  >.i,-. 
Deeded  by  Greene,  2ea 
'  .druitrone,  the, 


Oct 


Genet  (JS-BeC),  a  French 

United  States,  307. 
OeDeYAUSne'Ta),  a 


iTOy  ic 


ityofSi 


Geaoa.  !]en'a-a),  the  birth-place  ot  Co- 
Geological  Buners  begun,  463. 
neorge  IIL,  king  of  Ureal  Britain,  107. 
Georgia.anEngllshoolony  In  America, 
37:  under  royal  goTamment,  44;  lis 
ongin.  107;  settlement,  lUH;  slaverr. 
lOH;  early  wars,  llO:  unable  to  take 
part  in  OiB  first  Contineotal  Congretm, 
17»;  conquered  to  the  British,  f- 
craellj ■"    "-*■     '-' 


1,  m;  I 


-n  claims,  em ;  cedivth 


Georgia— 0?H^ 

United  atataa,  KaYdlfflcultim  w 

IndlanH.43B.471;  secedes,  {159;  croesed 

by  Sherman.  7Ml-a;   refuses  to  accept 

the  first  terms  of  reconstmctloa.  HIS; 

Is  reoonscrncted  and  readmitted,  tt7i 

(see  Appendix  IV.). 
^oriria.  the.  a  Oonfederate  privateer, 

7aS;  captured  by  the  magara,  704. 
Oeruuuiiown.  battle  of,  21". 
Gerry  (ger'iil.  Elbridge.  elected  Vkw- 

PrBBldeut,  358. 
Gettysburgh  Address,  the.  Btl. 
Gettyaburgh,  battle  of,  7SS. 
Ghent  (gent),  treaty  at,  403, 


In  Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the 
Kooky  UouDtalus,  CfiS,  869;  Increaseof 
production,     Sfll ;    its     comparative 

—  1...      a™..      ,-      1„     .1—    ggj„      ag^ 


9;   is   made  the  only    otdn, 
Jt  on  a  legal  par  with  silver, 


Goldsboro.  battle  of.  BOS. 
Go€>d  Feeling.  Era  of,  41T, ' 
Good  Hope,  Cape  uf,  cfiaoi" 
Goodyear.  CharleH,  his  pre 


nold   (ijoi'nuld).    Bartliolomew,   a 


nomlnoted  for  Vioa- 


Orsnd  Gulf,  Miss 

Grant,  Gen.  DiyB 

biography,  «eS; 


man.  KUt:  elianges  bis  method  of 
Ing.7e4;  hiabattlealn  "-- "■" '- 
760-7;  oroHses  the  Ja 
besieges  Petersburgh, 
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Gnuii,  Qetk.  Uljits 8— Clemlmi>«d. 
PHerri>iu^  aod  BiehinoiHL  806;  cap- 
tures Lee's  array,  807;  reviews  his 
army  in  WashiDgtoiL,  810;  elected 
President,  85^;  his  two  Administrar 
tions,  861-d;  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity, 888;  withdraws  support  from  the 
reconstructed  gOTemmesits,  888. 

Ghraase  (gras>.  Count  de,  in  command  of 
the  French  fleet.  214:  aids  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Comwailis.  250.  2m. 

Great  Britain  (see  England,  until  aftm* 
1707),  her  relations  with  her  American 
colonies.  133-5;  her  colonies  begin  to 
cross  the  Alleghanies,  144;  sends 
troops  to  America.  149;  declares  war 
against  France.  150:  conquers  Canada, 
155:  forces  a  peace  from  France,  157; 
unfortunate  p<>cuJiaritJes  of  hergov- 
^nment.  163;  its  attempts  to  regulate 
the  colonies,  166:  passes  the  btamp 
Act,  167;  taxes  American  commerce, 
172:  retains  only  the  tea  tax.  ITC;  at- 
tempts to  punish  disobedience,  \7^\ 
the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  188; 
proposes  conciliation.  SO^i;  drives  the 
colonies  into  declaring  their  indepen- 
dence, 206;  declares  war  against 
France.  228;  her  warfare  not  a  suc- 
cess. 232:  determines  to  attack  the 
Southern  States,  237;  her  commerce 
injured  by  American  privateers.  241; 
agrees  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  263-4; 
evacuates  the  United  States,  265;  and 
the  Northwestern  foi-t«.  310;  her  wars 
with  Napoleon.  322.  331 :  her  injuries 
to  American  commerce,  341-2;  loses 
her  trade  with  the  United  States,  344- 
5,  349:  is  involved  In  war  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  351 ;  her  navy.  aV2. 366, 870; 
blockades  the  American  coast.  372, 
384:  plunders  exposed  points,  385-9; 
conquers  Napoleon  and  sends  an  ex- 
pedition against  Louisiana,  399;  agrees 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  403-4;  mediates 
between  France  and  the  United  States, 
472;  makes  an  extradition  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  518;  and  settles  a 
great  part  of  the  northern  boundary, 
519;  claims  the  Or^on  country.  520; 
compromises  it,  544,  857;  population, 
632;  recognizes  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  belligerent  power.  675;  demands- 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
commissioners,  687;  refuses  to  recoR- 
nize  the  independence  of  the  ConfM- 
erate  States,  726;  allows  Confederate 
agents  to  build  privateers,  727;  but 
not  iron-clads,  759:  connected  with  the 
United  States  by  telegraph,  830; 
agrees  to  submit  the  Alabama  claims 
to  arbitration.  854-5:  pays  the  dama- 
ges awarded.  856:  receives  damages 
for  the  fisheries.  8.58:  takes  part  in  the 
Yorktown  celebration.  914:  her  inter- 
est in  the  Panama  Canal.  923. 

Great  ire«/em, the. crosses  the  ocean,454. 

Qreeley.  Horace,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 881. 


Greenback  Party,  tiie,  its  ol^jects,  8K; 
defeated,  906.  «»1 

Greene.  Gen.  Nathaniel,  attacks  New- 
port. 231;  succeeds  Gates,  250;  his 
brilliant  soooesB.  255. 

Greenland,  discovered  by  the  North- 
naen.4. 

GrenviQe,  Sir  Richard,  an  early  Eng- 
lish explorer,  23. 

Grenville.  George,  his  connectioQ  with 
the  Stamp  Act,  167. 

Greytown.  Nicaragua,  bombarded  by 
American  war-vessels,  607. 

Groton  (grot'n).  Conn.,  scene  of  the  Pe* 
quot  war,  63. 

Giuulalupe  Hidalgo  (gaw'da-loop  he- 
dal'go),  treaty  of,  573. 

Guanahani  (gwah-na-hah'ne),  diacor- 
ered  by  Columbus.  7. 

Guerrillas,  irregular  f orc^  699.  740. 

Guerriere  (ger-re-are  ),  sunk  by  the  Com- 
stituticn,  368. 

Guilford  Court-house,  battle  of,  254. 

Gunboats,  the  form  used  in  1812,  852; 
their  constant  battles  with  blockading 
vessels.  372;  western  gunboats  in  the 
Civil  War,  700;  iron-clad  gunboats  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  701. 

Hail,  Columbia,  a  national  song,  821. 

Hale,  John  Parker,  an  antislavery 
leader  in  Congress,  583;  nominated 
for  President,  598. 

Halifax.  N.  S.,  British  army  goes  to 
Halifax.  199;  returns  to  attack  New 
York,  208. 

Halleck,F^tz-Greene,  an  American  poet, 
465. 

Halleck,  Gen.  Henry  W.,  in  command 
of  the  Union  forces  in  Missouri,  084; 
takes  Corinth,  695. 

Hamillton,  Alexander,  biography,  269; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  299;  leader 
of  the  Federal  Party,  304. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  6'Vl:  elected.  655. 

Hampton  Roads,  battle  of,  702. 

Hampton,  Ya.,  destroyed  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 385. 

Hancock,  John,  a  Massachusetts  leader. 
172;  his  sloop  seized,  174;  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  194. 

Harlem,  N.  Y.,  skirmish  at,  210. 

Harmar's  defeat,  309. 

Hamden,  W.  F.,  and  the  express  com- 
panies, .VIS. 

Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Ya.,  seized  by  John 
Brown,  650;  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Confederate  line  in  Virginia,  676; 
taken  by  Jackson,  720. 

Harrrison,  Wm.  H.,  fights  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  350;  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  West,  859;  defends 
Fort  Meigs.  361;  defeats  the  British 
in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  and  re- 
covers the  Northwest.  362;  nominated 
for  President,  but  defeated,  492;  nom- 
inated for  President  and  elected,  511; 
biography,  618;  death.  514. 
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HorrodsburKh.  Ky.,  aOS. 
Hartford,  CVni...  aettleuient,  SS. 
Hartfurd  Convt^nlioii,  SUl. 
Kunaril  College  touuded,  70. 
Halcher'a  Run,  port  al    Qraat's  Une. 

Hutleras  Inlet,  capture  of  the  rorta  at, 

685, 
Havana,  captured  b;  the  British  aod 

de  grahBl.  Ud.. 


Havn 


.       .  .ed  bj  the  Bi 

route  to  WaahlngKin,  671. 
Hawthorne.   Ktuhanlel,     hia     UI 

work,  466. 
Hsyea,  R.  B..  ooinliiAtad  lor  Fres 

m;  h\a  election  disputed,  B8S:  i 

ed  bjr  tbe  Electoral  CommlHsloi 


Havne  (haiifl.  Isaac,  put  to  death  b] 
the  British,  aSG. 
Hayue,  Robert  Y,.  his  debate  with  Web 


HcAllleter, 

Helenalhei-e 

Confederates,  740. 


Ark., attacked  b;  tbe 
nominated  for 
-al  CammlBsioD 


Antl-E^eraliHt  leader,  Wi, 
tbe.  dislike  of  the  Americana 
lor  uiem,  'XK;  a  HeBgiangBrrlsOD  cap- 
tured at  TreutOD.  SIS, 

Hobklrk'B  Hill,  battle  of,  !». 

Hoe,  R.  M,.  and  the  printing-press,  937. 

Holland  does  not  attempt  American 
discorery  untli  Independent  ot  Spain, 
IS;  explores  and  colonizes  the  ooun- 
trr  around  the  Hudson  River,  eg;  con- 
quers the  Swedes  hi  Delaware.  S9;  the 
ntiiRe  o[  the  EtiElisb  Purluns,  4fl: 
Q»»«Mch  Kovernraent  ot  New  Netb- 
--■tflands.  113:  oterthrownby  theEne- 
"      ~  ■■  -■    — ™1"f™    'B« 


WendeU,  hla 
^oeeds  Johnston, 


I  (hSnU).  Olive 
u»r..r7  work.  466. 
Hood,  Oen,  J.  B..  i 
T76;  attacks Sberniuii.  ,,i-,  em 
to  transfer  the  war  to  Tennesi 
Is  beaten  and  Insesbis  armv.  1 
if  bis  mistake.  iSO, 


1.  battle  of.  a08. 

nouses,  m  i.uU,  (08;  in  IB60  and  since 
that  year.  ftlO. 

Huustan  Ihews'tun),  Qen.  Sam.,  a  Teiaa 
leader.  KSS. 

Howe,  Oen.  Sir  WUtiarn.  lands  at  Bos- 
ton. IDS;  commands  In  tlie  aKSull  at 
Bunker  Bill,  IX;  succeeds  Gage  and 

Island.  SOS:  B»;ht«  the'  battle  ot  Long 
Island  and  drlvea  Waxhington  nortb 
toPeekskill.  210;  attacks  Fhiladelpbia 
bysea.Slfl;  BehtBlbebattieot Chad's 
Ford  and  takes  Philadelphia,  glT;  ia 
succeeded  by  CUnton,  i^. 

Howe,  Ellas,  and  tbe  eewlng-machlne, 
(36, 

Hudson,  Benrj,  seeks  the  Northwest 
PassaKe,  XS;  explores  the  coast  from 
Budsun  River  lu  Chesapeake  Bay.  £8. 

Hudson  River,  the.  why  ila  name  was 
itiven.  f&:  ilri  reiatiim  to  New  Netber- 
importance  to  New  York 
"-"'-■-  "-ipe  toooDtrol 
IS;  crossed  br 


Citr.  laO:  the  British 

Waahlntrton    and     Ooi 

SIB;  crossed  by  Burgoi 
-bHuc'-  - 

«  Hlons  the  1 


leErtet 


;  its  re 


);  the  "BI 


i   (hu'geui 
-.34. 
>r  prlHon-sblps.  933. 


drive 


HuBueno 
France. 

Hulks,  or _..,..,  .... 

Hunter.Gen.  David,  In  oocnnmnd  of  the 
Union  forces  ih  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley, T6&;  detested  sod  driven  Into 
WestVir^nla.  T69. 

Hull.  Capt.  Isaao,  la  cotmnand  of  1^ 
CoiisUMion.  36T. 

HuH,  Gov.  William,  surrenders  Detroit 
and  Michigan,  6.^7. 

Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Anne,  banished  from 
UaBsachUBellE.  M. 

"  --" ' -     - s.  a  MaasachuBetts 


i-veel'). 


id,  discovered  by  the  Hnrthmen.  4. 
'  why  iisnanie  was  given,  3;  con- 
■-      ■eacounty 


French  exploi 
Iceland,  discovr 
Ililnnlu,  why  its 

queredhy  Cit.. 

ot  Virginia,  £36:  -ni  •nKmmi.-uuuieu 

It,  Jl^;  made  a  Territory,  llig;  admla- 

slon  and  history.  4£0  (see  Ordinance 

of  1787.  Appendfi  IT.). 
Impeachment,    impeachment    of    the 

President,  £83:  of  President  Johnson, 

SSI. 
Impressment.    Right  of.    asserted   by 

Qreat  Britalu,  349;  not  eipresslv  (^v- 

en  up  In  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  404. 
Iiiiprlsoament  for  debt,  hardship  of  the 

system, laS;  ItSKraduaiobohtlon.JM. 


PBON0UNCIN&  INDEX. 


IndependenoB,  Dectaration  i 

ludependenue.  Ho,,  Hormoij 

Desr.  GOT. 
ludluia  conquered  by  Clarke  and  made 

apartaf  Virvintii,  S8S;  whrVii^DJa 

claimed  it,  ar»;  macleaTBfritory.SK; 

sdmlgaion  and  blstor}',  lUT    (*»»  rtr- 
_  dinanceot :"" '"  ' 

ne  was  given, 

meoUcut,  83;  cilroueliout  Kew 
cngiand,  Ti-3:  In  New  York  and  Can- 
ada, TT;  to  VirglniB.  Bi.  W;  In  Nortii 
Carolina.  W;  in  Sonth  Carolina,  lOV; 
peace  iHth  Ihem  ia  l'eiiti«yiT«nia,  197^ 
ihe  nortbw¥4tcra  Indiana  Join  tbe 
French, 147;  submit  unffUliDelf  tfl  the 
EnEiiah,  14':  tona  a  part  of  Biir- 
gorne'a  array,  SIB;  i>acl(  exposed  Am- 
erican TlIiasoB  and  are  heavily  pun- 
iahed  by  SuIiiTaD.  i33:  experienceB  ol 
eeltto™  in  Kentuoliy.  (KW;  Tn  Ohio.  SOB. 
3IG;  take  aides  with  the  Britloli  In  ISIS. 
ISO,  3M;  their  cruelty,  SSU;  troubiea 
with  the  Creeks,  HX-ii:  with  the  Flo- 
rida Indians,  418.  4TI ;  wlUi  tbe  Oeor- 
Si  Indiana,  49(1.  471;  with  the  liilnois 
dlani,  4n:  wlQi  tbe  Minnesota  In- 
diana. nS:  with  (be  Uodoca  and 
Slonx.  868:  with  the  Nez  Percys,  S9G. 

Indian  Terriwry.  the,  8. 

Indies,  East.  asalKoed  malQly  to  PorCu- 
iral  bySpaln.  la, 

Indies,  West,  eipiored  by  Columbus,  7; 


IndiKo,  cultivated  in  South  Carolina, 

10-J,  817. 
InEersoil.  Jared.  nominated    for  Vloe- 

Preeldent,  SM 
IrwargentK.  T  (lBbn(B>iror-di«bntO,  oap- 

tnrcd  by  the  ConnellalJon.  SSI. 
InsurrectJOD.    In    UaMsdiiiaetta,   STT: 

poww  of  ConKTBBS  to  aappress,  Sffl; 

the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  TO, 

neero,  in  South  Carolina. 

iuB;mnew  york.  IIB;  In  Vb^nla.4:0; 

tbe  ^neraJ  Southern  fceilDe,  304.  MB; 


Ini 


t.  redut 


m  of,  SO 


Interior.' nenarrii lent  of  the.  establiah- 

System. 
Intervention,  proposed.  TW, 
Iowa,  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 

wa;    admlBKion  and  history.  B43  (see 

Appsndii.  IV  |. 
Ireland.  H38.  SSO,  VB>. 
Iron.  Iron-mines  of  Fennsylvania  little 

known  In  1TO),S1«;  Iron  in  Olilo,SS4; 

In  MiM/inri   4SS;  In  Mlcbiaan,  4«i!;  in 

e  Civil 


H  weslem  rivers, 7(_,  ^._ 
I  Biperimenta  b^  Great 

aadB,T        ,      

Into  all  nailea,  7H;  at  New  Orleans. 
TDB-B;  used  In  aCtacklni;  Fort  Sumter, 
T4B;  capture  of  tbe  Aaanta,-m;  de- 
BtrueCion  of  the  .i^Ibeinarle,  780;  cap- 
ture of  the  Ttimrnre,  "•" 


J,iciaaN,  Ahdriw,  put  in  command  ot 

the  Cn«ks.  SSa;  He^  PenROCDla.  100; 
completely  defeats  the  British  expedi- 
tion aeaiust  Lculaiana,  403;  seiieB 
Florida.  41S;  nominaled  torPiwldcnt, 
but  defeated,  43S:  nomlnalad  a^in 
by  the  Democrata  and  elected,  44B; 
bioeraphy,  44S;  change  of  mannen 
durinx  hia  AdminlUrations,  44S;  hii 
foreign  policy.  473;  liis  poUtitsal  con- 
l«<la,  Af*\  cbauses  the  olvtl  aerflce, 
47C;  overthrowB  the  Bank  of  the 
United  BLatefK  476-7;  attadu  the 
American  8yalem.  47S;  re-elected  Pre- 
Bidunt,  483:  reaisW  HuI""— — --    ""■ 


Banks,  71 T:  r 
TIB:  overwhe 
Harper's  Ferry,  T 


I  general  auecess,  403, 

ographj',  711;    hli 

™of^'7iB 
^~J:  aids  Lu  uc.nr 
FrederlckBburgh,     I 

■iVi-.  Kiueaatunanceilorsvilie,  739.  J 

Jackaon,  Uisa.,  held  by  Johnston,  T87-*  M 

8.  1 

JacksMTllle,  Fla.,  taken  by  the  Dnkm  4 

forcea.  784,  | 

Jalapa  (Hah-lab' po).  Hex,,  occupied  by 

Bvott,  a«4-{i. 
James  I.,  king,  charters  two  colont™- 

lian  comnanlen.  £&;  dlfflcultles 

hiBFarilsment.81. 
Jamea  U..  king,  hie  reign  In  Engianc 

88;   annoys  the   colonIeK,  15:    take 

aKay  the  charter  of  Haeaacbusetii 

68:   attempla  to  do  ao  '       ' 

New  England  cclonies.  74 
James  River,  the.  why  il 

Klven,  »;   UcCleilen's  . 

the  Jnnies,  ;i3-i8;  Qraii 


■ith 


D  the  other 


fitroyed.  P6. 


.,  settled,  se,  3fl,  SO;  da-  1 
(o  American  comroercn,  ^ 
It  William.  »M. 


Qmat  Britain.  Sig. 


J 


r 
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JefferKin,  ThomM,  member  o(  the  Con- 
tinental Congres*.  1»4:  author  of  Iha 
DeolaniHiin  ot  Independanue,  307; 
Beeretan-oC  State. £W:  aleodernCIhe 
Itopublloan  Party.  WM;  nominated  for 
PnsidenC,  but  aefealed.  31«;  nomi- 
nated BgBin  and  elected,  SM:  biogra- 
phy, 8M;  chacge  of  manner*  during 
bis  AdmlniUratlonB.  Sat-W:  acquires 
Louisiana,   382;    orders   the   Oregon 

'ly  to  be  explored,  S38;  re-elected 

ent,  337;  death.  4SS. 

1  notorious    priBOn-ahip, 


Hee.eSS:  mllitarysoTernoroC  Tennes- 
see, BS3;  eleoted  Tlce-Presldeot,  T»7; 
■Uceeeds  to  the  PresldenoT.  814;  hl- 
wraphy,  838;  his  reeling  [n  regard 
to  cha  Statet,  S3S;  bla  plan  of  recon- 
■tnictlon,  837;  vetoes  (lie  plan  of  Con- 
gnsu,  hut  is  defeated,  8il;  quarrels 
with  Conxress.  B4S;  retnoves  ScanCnn. 
MO;  la  impeached,  but  not  convluled, 
831, 
Johnson.  Herschel  V.,  Domloated  for 


F^^ch  and  Indiana  near  Lake  QeDrge, 

Johnston.  Oen,  Albert  Sidney.  In  oom- 
maud  of  the  Confederate  armies  In 
the  West,  «89;  killed  at  ahlloh.  «a4. 

Johnalan.  Gen.  Juaeph  EL.  decides  the 


_..  .,p  of  H 

oflheOonfL . 

sula.  714;  wounded  and  retires,  7 
suGceedsSraice  Id  the  West,  13.};  tr 
to  aid  Pemberton,  7*7;  is  driven  r 
of  Jackaun.  733;  lakea  command 
Dallon,  747;  hia  poBlCion.  780;  I " 

Stikuu  " 

hia  removai'TTfi:  reislled  t< 
803;  attacks  Sherman.  WJ:  tL 


n  DaltoQ 


„-'??'■, 


ho-le-a'],  Louis,  Bnds  Ibe  Ulssla- 

ise. 

^pt,  Jacob.  Id  command  o(  tho 

m. 


the  Bauger,  •Ml;  of  the  Ricl\ 
Juiliciarj  Department.  Its  dm 
Julian.  Qeorge  W.,  nomlnateL 


KAt£(kalb).aiRq 


Kansas,  benomea  a  Territory,  6U:  the 
Cvru  aecUoDB  struggle  (or  it,  616-lS:  the 
free-Statfl  aettiera  win,  E90;  adraiaeioD 
and  history,  CSl ;  Influence  ot  the  Pucl- 
ac  Hallway,  89G  (see  AppendtelV.). 


Eaakasliia  Ikaa-kaa'kS-a],  111.,  a  former 

French  town.  IM, 
Kearney  (kar-nl),  Ben.  S.  W.,  conqtHra 

New  Heilco,  564. 
"  (be'ar-aarj),    the,  eihJis    the 

(kea-e-saw')  Hnuntain,  battle 

Kennebec  (ken-e-bek')  Hirer,  ihe,  early 


aettlen       ...  

Kent.  James,  agreat  American  lawyer, 

Kentucky,  Boone's  settlement.  100;  fol- 
lowed by  others.  838;  the  Ttrrilorr 
belonga  to  Vlr^la.  373;  aduilaolon. 
aoo;  blHtory.  SU^;    maseacre    ol    her 

Orleana,    400;   eupi 


le  Appendix 


John    Uorgan, 


fa 

ong  "Star- 

Kidd,  Capt.  Bobert,  a  New  York  pirate. 

Kicft  (keeft).  Bir  William,  gOTCmor  ot 

New  York,  118. 
King.  Rufus.  nomi 


SB.  L,  liL'ene  ot  the  swamp 

',  W-  it,,  nominated  for  Vioe-PreBl- 

it,  5B8. 

c.  Gen.  Henry,  Secretary  of  War, 


aletfed  by  Ihe  Confedemlea,  74- 
■•Know  Nothfnini,"«lfi. 
Ko-«iuEko  Ik6a  sl-us'ko),  Thadd< 

rivea  from  Europe,  315. 
KoaiCa  (kus'  tu),  Martin,  the  c 

Ku  Klux  Klan.  8TT. 

L.iBEtAnoR  Oab-ra-dore').  failures 


lA  Fayetle.  UlarqiilH  de.  arrlTes  from 
Europe,  SIS;  altocba  Newport,  !SI; 
flghts  Arnold  and  Phillips  In  Vlq^nia, 

WSRO:  retialta  the  United  States  In 

old  age.  4%. 
Lancaster  (langk'oi 
Land  Companies,  I' 


■),  Pa,,  3ia 
03 

siforVkie-Presl- 

La  Saile  (iah  nahl),  Bobert  de.  names 


[ 
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Lava  Bedq.  scene  of  an  Oreeoa  Indian 

war,  eSd,  B«a 
Iiawretiaa,  Capt,  Junes,  in  comnutnd  ot 

the  Homtt,  871 :  of  the  Cheiaveake, 

873. 
Latarpnee,  the,  Perrf 's  flag-ahlp,  SSZ. 
LawrfiDCe.  the  river  St..  lU  dlscoien' 

12;  Ltd  acquisition  by  the  French.  19 

becomes  part  or  the  northKra  bound 

ary  of  the  Hailed  BUtea.  ;i«4. 
Laws  of  the  UDited  BCat«s.  under  (lie 

ConsUtutlon,  l»l;   f 

made,  38i:   by  whi 

outed.SSa;  by  whc 

preled,  £81;  lans  passed  by  CotiEre^. 

ilOl  (aeo  ConereBB);   how  affected  by 

the    velfl.  47%:    by  the    queatlon    of 

slavery.  Wl. 
Lead,  at  Oaiena.  430;  In  HIssonrL  i^\ 

in  loira,  5^.  U3;  in  Wiacanaln,  BIS;  in 

the  United  Stales,  93!. 
Lea  vfn  worth  (leVa-irurlh).  Kan.,  &M. 
Lecnl  Tender,    meaning  of    the   term. 

LrarlslatlTe  departmeDt,  Its  duties  and 

membership ,  384. 
Leisier  (lUe'ler),  Jacob,  huog  for  trea- 

1.800,  Ponce  de  (pons'th 

covers  Florida,  10. 
Ltopard,  the.  lOHUlts   the  Cliempsake, 

Levant  (IS-Taof),  the.  captnred  by  (he 

Lewes  (tn'esa).  Del.,  destroyed  by  (he 

British.  381. 
Leiintfton,  Ky.,  settlomei 


0,  Kr..  set 


I 


Ineton . 

jral  Hepnbllei. —   ...,  _.._^ 

l{iipubllcauParty,B80;  are  Joined  by 

theUemoorataand  defeated,  881, 

TJncoln.  Abraham,  nominated  for  Pres- 

"'■     elected,  S5B;    biLigraphy, 

'    mtages.  ESS:   orders 

ui  be  proTlaionird.  069: 

iDteera.  070;  proclaims 

'  Southern   porta,   fl7S; 

1  session  ot   Cangress, 


9  diaadva 


calls  t 

calla  a  sp. 
880;  begin) 

Emancipation  P^clam'at: 
claims  a  day  of  thank 
Union  Tictorfes,  ^f&:  re-i 
ident,  7B7;  the  public  e: 
him.  811;  his  aaaaasi 
death,  Sia;  his  funeral,  B 
Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjunlin.  1 


Literature.  In  ITih.  190;  from  1700  nnti 
IRSa,  4K:  after  1830,  466;  in  its  matu 

rity.  fan. 

Little  Belt,  the,  beaten  by  the  Prai 

_...,n'(lii['bun).r»l. 
'  LfTiogaton.  Robert,  member  of  the  Con 
tlnental  CongresH,  207. 


Locke,  John,  an  English  phllosopheTi 

Stepheason'a  loconiotiTes,  436; 
new  machine  tatrodnoed  in  It 
UDited  States.  US:  Americana 
j.hBir  nwD  locomotiTes,  450  (see 
possibtB  use  of  electrieltj 


;opher,   ^^^^ 


Loni' 


idsoulcoionlste 


ed  (ram    Its  territory,  S7;   loses   Ita 

charter,  37, 84, 
London.  Eng.,  iS.      .. 
Langfellow.      Henry    Wadgworth.    Ui 

American  poet,  4(IB. 
Long  Island,  battle  of,  SIO. 
Long  Islanil,  K,Y,,  clalmei 

ticuh.  but  taken  by  Ne 

beld  by  the  British.  333. 
Longstrpct,  Oen.  Jai 


I  byConiu 
«  York,  i; 


B,  747. 


Confederate  forces  at  l^un 

1.  battle  ot.  744.  74B. 

31. 

s  ahut-'Ha-lez),    Cal. 

with  the  Mexicans  li 


I 


Htrongliold  on  Cape  Breton  Island, 
76;  ta^en  by  the  Britlati,  IBl. 
Loniaiana,  State  of,  adjnisslon  and  his- 
tory. 406;  secedes.  «S9:  operations  iD 
the  Slate,  706-10,734,738,  785;  roeon- 
structed    and    readmitted.   845;   dis- 

TottiH   disputed.    883;    tlie  Rstumlog 


errilory,  its  original  uiteat. 

^med  by  iJt  Salle.  139:  R 

■onch  company,  1"-  "'' 


138:  I 


Mississippi  ti 


isi  of  the 

. I  Britain,  and  it 

nine  Louisiana,  15T;  France 

transfers  the  portion  west  ot  the 
Miaais^pi  to  Spain,  and  it  keeps  the 
name  toulslana.  158:  Spain's  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  becomes  th~  ■ — '  — 


.._  omprouiiBo  uuc, 

e  Compramine.  Ulssouri);  did 
iver  the   Oregon  cr   -- —    "* — 

LnulHtille,'Ky.,'Bettlt>me 
*      see  Appendli  V  ), 
■jy.  E.  P.,  killed  bj 

Lowell  iWeX).  Mass..  growth,  4GT  (l 

we^  Jamea  Rusaull,  hla  liter 
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Lucifer-match,  not  known  in  1790,289; 
its  invention,  455. 

Lumber,  in  Michigan,  462;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 648. 

Lundy^s  Lane,  battle  of,  894. 

Lyncbburgh  (linch'burg),  Va.,  attacked 
unsuccessfully  from  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  765;  cut  off  from  Richmond 
by  Sheridan,  805;  Lee  tries  to  reach 
it,  807. 

Lynn  (Un),  Mass.,  settlement,  58. 

Lyon,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces  in  Missouri,  684. 

Macdonouqh,  Commodore  Thomas,  in 
command  of  the  American  fleet  on 
Lake  Champlain,  388. 

Macedonian^  the,  taken  by  the  United 
States.  369. 

Mackinaw  (mak'in-aw),  Mich.,  an  early 
French  fort,  142. 

Macon  (ma'kon),  Ga.,  799. 

Madeira  (ma-dee'ra),  369. 

Madison,  James,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
forming  the  Constitution,  279;  elected 
President,  346;  biography,  848;  re- 
elected, 856. 

Magellan  (ma-jerian),  Fernando,  dis- 
covers the  way  around  South  Ameri- 
ca, from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  22. 

Maine,  its  Indian  names,  3;  sighted  by 
Cortereal,  13;  attempt  to  settle  it,  38; 
forms  part  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany's grant,  39:  becomes  a  part  of 
Massachusetts,  58;  a  large  part  of  it 
conquered  by  the  British  in  1814-15, 
386;  admission  and  history,  422; 
boundary  dispute  with  New  Bruns- 
wick, 509;  settled  by  treaty,  519  (see 
Appendix  IV.). 

Maine  Law,  the,  597. 

Malvern  (raawl'vern)  Hill,  battle  of, 
718. 

Manassas  (ma-nas'sas)  Junction,  Ya  , 
681,  714. 

Manhattan  (man-hat'tan)  Island,  bought 
by  the  Dutch,  28. 

Manufactures,  begun  in  New  England, 
79;  efforts  of  Parliament  to  prohibit 
them,  71, 166;  encouragement  of  man- 
ufactures by  the  colonies,  189;  in- 
fluence of  the  patent  system,  818  (see 
Patents);  decline  of  manufactures 
after  1815, 409;  in  order  to  revive  them, 
Congress  turns  to  Protection,  432  (see 
Protection);  rise  of  manufacturing 
cities,  457,  634;  manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  943. 

Marietta  (ma-re-et'ta),  O.,  settlement, 
293,  334. 

Marion  (m&'rX-un),  Gen.  Francis,  249. 

Marque  (mark),  letters  of,  673. 

Marquesas  (mar-ka-sasO  Islands,  374. 

Marquette,  Jacques  (zhahk  mar-kef), 
flnds  the  Mississippi,  139. 

Marshall,  John,  a  great  lawyer  and 
judge,  467. 

Maryland,  part  of  the  London  Com- 
pany's g^rant,  87;  a  proprietary  col- 


Maryland— Conitnited. 
ony,  43;  its  flrst  proprietor  and  name, 
89;  settlement,  90:  forces  the  transfer 
of  the  western  territory  to  the  United 
States,  271,274;  one  of  the  "small'* 
States  in  1787,  280;  holds  to  the  Union, 
674;  operations  in  Maryland,  720,  780 
(see  Appendix  IV.). 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  91. 

Mason,  John,  proprietor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 59. 

Massachusetts,  its  Indian  names,  8;  the 
remnant  of  the  Plymouth  Company* s 
grant,  27;  originally  two  colonies,  39; 
a  charter  colony,  42;  settlement  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  49;  its  leaders, 
51;  settlement  of  tne  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony,  52;  its  leaders,  54;  reli- 
gious persecution,  55-6;  witchcraft,57; 
union  of  the  two  colonies,  58;  takes 
part  in  the  war  against  Philip,  73; 
loses  the  charter,  58,  74;  captures 
Port  Royal,  76;  proposes  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress,  169;  resists  commercial 
taxation,  172;  resistance  ceases  to  be 
peaceable,  174;  Parliament  declares 
the  Massachusetts  people  rebels,  175; 
and  attempts  to  alter  the  charter,  178; 
Congress  promises  to  support  Massa- 
chusetts, 180;  state  of  the  colony  in 
1775,  183;  the  Massachusetts  people 
flght  the  British,  184-5;  and  besiege 
Boston,  186;  stands  second  in  popum- 
tion  in  1775  and  seventh  in  1^,  187; 
operations  in  Massachusetts,  195-9; 
Massachusetts  claims  western  terri- 
tory, 272;  cedes  it  to  the  United  States, 
275;  rebellion  in.  277;  consents  to  the 
separation  of  Maine,  422;  introduces 
the  normal  school,  463;  and  reforms 
her  civil  service,  920  (see  Appendix 
IV.). 

Matamoras  (mat-a-m5'ras),  Mez.,  549, 
557. 

Mather  (math'er).  Cotton,  a  Massa- 
chusetts minister,  57. 

Mauch  Chunk  (mawk  chunk).  Pa.,  436. 

Maximilian,  made  emperor  of  Mexico, 
758;  taken  and  shot  by  the  Mexicans, 
829. 

Mayflower,  the,  49. 

Maysville,  Ky.,  settlement,  802. 

McClellan,  Gfen.  George  B.,  enters  West 
Virginia,  678;  biography,  679;  called 
to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
682 ;  transfers  the Araiy of  the  Potomac 
to  the  Peninsula,  713;  takes  Yorktown 
and  tries  to  make  a  junction  with 
McDowell,  715;  the  army  is  divided 
by  the  Chickahominy,  716;  McClellan 
loses  connection  with  McDowell,  717: 
flghts  the  Seven  Days*  Battles  and 
reaches  the  James  River,  718;  re- 
called to  aid  Pope,  719;  leads  his  army 
across  Maryland  to  cover  Baltimore, 
720;  flghts  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Burnside,  721; 
nominated  for  Pr^siaent,  but  defeat' 
ed»  797. 
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McClure,  Capt.  R.  J.  M.,  finds  a  "  north- 
west passage/*  32. 

McDowell,  Gen.  Irwin,  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces  at  Bull  Rwi,  681 ;  of 
the  force  covering  Washington,  715; 
cut  off  from  connection  with  McClel- 
lan,  717. 

Meade,  Qen.  George  Q.,  in  command  of 
the  Union  forces  at  (Jettysburgh, 
781-2. 

Mechanicsville,  battle  of,  718. 

Mediation  of  Russia  to  make  peace  be* 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  403;  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
peace  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  472. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  location,  SOS;  visited 
by  yellow-fever,  897. 

Meridian  (me-rld'I-an),  Miss.,  occupied 
by  Sherman,  762,788 

MerrimaCy  the,  turned  into  a  Confede- 
rate iron-clad,  701 ;  destroys  the  Union 
fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  702;  fights 
the  Monitor^  708;  results  of  the  battle, 
704;  destruction  of  the  Merrimac. 
715. 

Mexico,  its  Indian  empire,  2;  Spanish 
adventure  in  it.  8;  conquered  oy  the 
Spaniards  in  1521, 15;  perhaps  aimed 
at  by  Burr,  838;  rebels  against  Spain 
ai^d  becomes  an  independent  repub- 
lic, 522;  claims  Texas,  545;  claims  the 
Nueces  River  as  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Texas,  546;  her  disadvantages 
in  war,  549;  war  declared,  550;  loses 
California,  553;  and  New  Mexico,  554; 
Taylor's  operations,  557-60;  Scott's 
operations,  561-70;  peace  concluded, 
572-3;  Maximilian  becomes  emperor, 
758;  and  is  taken  and  i^ot  by  the 
Mexicans,  829. 

Michigan,  claimed  by  Virginia,  278; 
covered  by  the  Ordinance  of  17^,  294; 
surrendered  by  Hull,  357;  reconquer- 
ed by  Harrison,  362;  made  a  Terri- 
tory, 408;  admission  and  history,  462; 
copper  in,  529  (see  Appendix  IV.). 

Milan  (mX-lanO  Decree,  the,  841. 

Militia,  in  the  Revolutionary  armies, 
266;  power  of  Congress  over,  282 ;  em- 
ployed in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
308;  against  the  *' Anti-renters,"  531. 

Mill,  the  Old,  at  Newport,  4. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  781. 

Millen,  Ga ,  781. 

Miller,  Col.  James,  394. 

Mill  Spring,  battle  of,  690. 

Milwaukee  (mil-waw'kee).  Wis.,  not  on 
the  map  in  1835,  458;  location,  643; 
growth,  634  (see  Appendix  V.). 

Minerals,  mineral  wealth  of  Tennessee, 
803;  of  Missouri,  423;  of  the  United 
States,  528,  932. 

Minneapolis  (mXn-ne-ap'o-lis).  Minn.,  not 
on  the  map  in  1835,  458;  location  and 
growth,  629:  terminus  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad,  866. 

Minnesota,  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, 832;    admission   and  history, 


Minnesota— Contfntied. 
629:  Sioux  war  in,  728  (see  Appendix 
IV.). 

Mint,  the.  established,  801;  first  coins 
issued,  818. 

Minuit  (min'u-it),  Peter,  governor  of 
New  Netherland,  29;  of  Delaware,  118. 

Minute-men,  in  Massachusetts,  1^;  in 
the  Revolutionarv  armies,  266. 

Missionary  Ridge,  battle  of,  746. 

Mississippi,  claimed  by  Georgia,  272; 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  2^;  made 
a  Territory,  8  25;  laaxt,  of  the  South- 
west Territory,  896:  admission  and 
history,  419;  secedes,  659;  opera- 
tions In,  695,  698,  784-8,  762,  788,801; 
refuses  Uie  first  terms  of  reconstruc- 
tion, 845;  electoral  votes  not  receiv- 
ed in  1868,  852;  reconstructed  and  re- 
admitted, 871;  disorders  in,  875  (see 
Appendix  IV.). 

Mississippi  River,  the,  crossed  by  De 
Soto,  15;  upper  part  found  by  Mar- 

?[uette  and  Joliet,  189;  its  mouth 
ound  by  d'Iberville,  141;  becomes 
the  boundary  between  Spanish  Louis- 
iana and  the  British  colonies,  157-8; 
some  of  the  States  claim  to  extend 
west  to  the  Mississippi,  272;  treaty 
with  Spain  as  to  its  use,  316;  steam- 
boat used  on  it,  406,  456;  Indians  re- 
moved beyond  it,  437;  fortified  by  the 
Confederates,  676;  opened  up  as  far 
south  as  Memphis,  695;  gimooat  op- 
erations on  it,  700;  opened  up 
throughout,  except  at  Vicksburgh  and 
Port  Hudson,  710;  the  completion  of 
the  work  falls  to  Grant,  734:  he  oper- 
ates at  first  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  736;  afterward  on  the  east  side, 
737;  Vicksbui^h  and  Port  Hudson 
surrender  and  the  river  is  opened, 
788-9:  results,  752,  753;  ^surrender 
of  tne  Confederate  forces  west  of 
the  river,  809;  difficulties  in  its  navi- 
gation, 898,  915. 

Missouri,  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, S@2;  admission  and  history, 
423;  manner  of  its  admission,  426; 
State  officers  secessionists,  674;  oper- 
ations in  Missouri,  684,  686,  699  (see 
Appendix  IV.). 

Missouri  Compromise.  See  Compro- 
mise, Missouri. 

Mobile  (mo-beelOt  Ala.,  originally  an 
Indian  town,  15;  settled  by  the 
French,  141 ;  location  and  importance, 
421;  one  of  the  last  Confederate 
ports,  783;  how  Farragut  forced  his 
way  into  the  bay,  789;  surrender  of 
the  city,  801. 

Modoc  War,  the,  868. 

Mohawk  River,  the,  220. 

Mohawks,  an  Indian  tribe,  8. 

Molino  del  Rey  (mo-le'no  del  ra),  battle 
of,  569. 

Money  or  Currency,  tobacco,  82;  rice, 
102;  paper,  284,  725;  coin,  282;  State 
paper,  287;  lack  of  money  in  1812, 855. 
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Monitor,  tbe.biiUt  by  Ericsson. TOt;  her 
bMUewilh  the  iftmnuie,  loa ;  itt  t(- 
t»cts  on  ntiTal  aoiiHtnicClou,  704. 

Honk's  Comer,  baltle  of,  MX. 

Honmouth  imoD'muthl.  bailie  of.  3Sa, 

JfonoDKalielB  (niA-Doii-sn-be'Ja)  RlTsr. 

Monroe  Doclrine,  tiip, 

ment.  A'Zi:  vIolBtloii  by  Fni 
Van  Unil«d  States  ogsJn  enl 


MontutUm  (moat-kalun'),  Marqutu  de,  In 
command  of  tbe  FrenuU  forces  In 
CaDAda.  IfiO:  defends  Tlconderogasuo 
ceBufullr.  lAI;  drans  all  his  forcew  to 
defeiHt  Quebec.  153;  defeat  and  death, 
154. 

Monterey  (nion-iS-ra'),  Cal.,  BOS. 

Monterey,   Mei..  oocupled  by  Taylor, 


otft 


r.  Ge 


te  States.  BSD;  oapilal 
.  Richard,  killed 


MODls    liDftHDIg)!,     de,     a  successful 

French  calonloer.  30, 
Morgan.  Oen,  Daniel,  in  command  of  the 

Americana  at  the  Cowpens,  253. 
Moraii.  Joiin.  a  Conf^erate  cavalry 

Morgan.  William,  his  abdactlon  and  Its 

conaequeDcex,  48:2. 
MominnH,  lAe,  their  orlEln  and  settle- 

e^;  still  resist  the  laws  against  polyg- 

Morns.  Boiiert.  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  lU. 

Morrlatown,  N  J.,  the  American  head- 
quarters during  the  latter  part  of  the 
devolution.  313,  SSO.  340. 

Horae.  S.  P  B.,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph. 5ST. 

Morton,  Dr.  VI.  T.  ».,  and  anssthetlcB, 
tat. 

Motley.  John  Lothrop,  his  literary  work. 


Mound-buildera,  the.  i 

ceded  the  Indiana,  u.  n-ai. 
Mount  Hope.  R.  I.,  King  Philip's  head- 
Mount  Ternon.Va..  Washington's  home, 
Marfreeaboro  (mur-freez-hur'ro).  battle 


plorer,  : 


'Bh'eth),  a  SpanU 

NaghVIlle.  battle  of.  779. 
Nasbillle.  Tenn..  Keltlemen 
by  the  Union  forces.  603, 
Natchet   inaoh'ex),    Hliw,,    a   former 
'   143;  Burr  arresteil  there, 
"irrtloryiSBB; 
,ruhed  chith' 


■reueh  post. 
W:  In  Che  8 


Id  State  banks,  V 


laJ  Banki 
.  jtateba 
ttem  -m,. 

National  Republlt 

National  Road,  appropriations : 

Natuniliiatic "' '  "■ 

SlateK.004. 


Party. 

oWWg 


.lization,  position  of  the  United 
f^eacocfc 

British,"'!!" 


Navigation  Acta,  the,  their  passage  and 
purpose.  71 :  aimed  particularly  at  Vir- 
ginia, SI;  the  B->ard  or  Trade  tries  to 
enforce  them,  135:  they  are  eraded  or 
disobeyed,  lUl,  IBS;  whr  the  colonies 
Buhmltted  to  them.  1T1:  violent  Mr- 
tempts  to  enforce  them,  I  SB. 

colonies' in    1^1.    IM;    Coogrem  al- 

the  vessels  built.  311;  Uie  porer^  of 
Congress  detcocs  (be   attempt,  US; 

under  theCnastlCutlnn.CoDgreai  ■nga- 
lales  the  navy.  «ftJ;  and  rhe  Prwddent 
is  Its  commander-in-chief.  »3:  (ba 
poverty  of  the  United  States  BtUI  lo- 
terferes  vritb  It*  navy.  314;  Frmnoe 
foroes  Congress  to  increase  the  narr, 
S31 :  iu  auccesB.  321 ;  the  navT  chiuMit 
the  Barbary  States.  330,  »6:  why  the 
Bepubllcansdl.l  not  favor  a  naw.lUS- 
the  navv  in  ISie.  8.13;  very  little  ex- 
neoied  from  It.  3116;  Its  brilUanl  soc- 
Blr  eJTcctis,  S70;tbe 
icir  success,  Sr«489: 
u^  torpedoes  and 
:  sulisequent  eltscla 
wssbs.Sm:  the  nary 


cesses.  SST-aTS;  t 


454;  anaval  force  occupies  Chuleflton 
hariior,  48B:  the  navy  occuplsi  the 
Pooiflc  coast  of  Mexico,  AU;  and 
the  coast  of  the  Onlf  of  Mexico,  SU; 
mKVre  Koszta.60S:  opeus  up  Japan. 
60(1:  bombards  (Ireviowu.  60.;  ilBofB- 
ners  generally  hnlil  to  the  Union  In 


Sumter.  U»;  blockades 
ports.  67%;  captures  tbi 
teras  Intet,  Port  Boya 
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siBBlppU  nff-S;  takes  _ 
aonlrolB  the  Jamea  Rl 
Confederate  priTHtoe 
VlctsbupBh     bfttlrHc 


J«.  TSO; 


BtrojB  the  CkiBfederata  fleet  at  MobHe 
and  Bbula  uu  the  harbor.  TB9:  takes 
the  Alabama.  TW:  the  Flor(da.73S; 
and  tbeOeoraia.  >S(;  size  ot  dieoayy 
during  the  Civil  War,  881 . 

Nebmaka,  part  of  ^e  Louisiana  pur- 
chase.  SiW;  admlBSion  and  hlstoiy, 
839;  Influenced  b;  the  Faclflc  RaU- 
niadB,  8Se  (see  Appendix  IV.i. 

Nevada  (ne-vah'daj.  part  of  tbe  Mexi- 
can cession,  ST4;  ell^r  discorered  In 
it.  eS5\  admission  and  hlRIOTV,  WO;  In- 
fluence of  it«  silver  productfim  ou  ttis 


pendii  IV.). 


orid,   8 


North  America,  IS. 

iw  Amsterdam,  the  Dutch  d 

Sew  York  ilty.as. 


A  Ihroi 


British  headquarters.  314. 

New  BtTinswict,  province  of.  boundary 
dispute  with  Hslne.  BOft. 

Nen  England,  when  the  name  was  Elv- 
en.  38;  iu  colonies.  SB  {see  HssBactiii- 
setts.  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut. 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Koine .;  the 
reliieloua  feeling  ol  Its  people.  M ;  their 
dealings  with  (he  QnahecB,  H;  the  New 
mmrinnil  TTnlnn,  TO;  Uielr  commercial 
Navigation  ActB):n'tth 


ditQculties  (SI 


._j,  Ti!-a;  ■„.. 
Franch.  7ft-7 
,  78-9:  their 
)lonies  J<  ■     ■ 


Revolution.  tBfl-9.  S04,  208,  2: 
SM,  M6.  iW:  holds  to  tl 

Party,  S80;   dlssaUafactloi.   

Embargo.  844:  aud  with  the  War  ol 
18l«.3Bfl;lt8  coast  blockaded,  »t4:parl 
□f  It  taken  bj  the  British.  a8a:  tht 
Hartford  Convention,  SSO-I:  dislike  tc 
the  Helicon  War.  BBl. 


,eai.S3 
<   the   redan 


I.  i»  flah- 
eries.  II,  lt:ailbert  visits  It.  S1:Cal- 


New  Hampshire  (hamp' .  ,— -  _ 

tbe  Plymouth  Compunv's  grant,  39:  a 
royal  colony,  44;  aBHlgned  '-  '">•- 
Mason.  Bi;  iiisCory.  SO;  oi 
■■small"  States  in  17S7,a80^tuouu.ij. 
Sute  lo  ratify  the  Constitution,  £87 
(see  Appendix  IV.). 

Jiev  Haven  (havn).  Conn.,  at  flrst  a 
separate  colony,  39;  settlement,  64; 
joined  Ui  Connecticut.  S3;  plundered 
by  thcBrillah,9l6(8eeAppendlx  v.).    ,' 

New  Jei'sey,  part  of  the  Dulcb  terrt-  1 
iory.SB;taken  from  Che  Dutch  bylhe  I 
English,  IIS;  becomes  a  royal  colony.  1 
laS;   settlement   and    history,    '"'■    ' 


plundering  expeditions  Into  it,sa 
of  tbe  "  siuall  "  States  in  inr,  3! 
Appendix  IV.). 

New  Jersey,  College  ot,  134. 

New  London,  Conn.,  attacked  by  At>  1 

_.     . .      ..     leSpaniardB, 

14;  taken  from  Heilco.  DM:  part  ofK 
claimed  by  Texas.  SW;  organised  as  a 
Territory,  6^. 

New  Netherlands,  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
2S:  taken  by  the  EnRllah.  113. 

New  Orleosa  lor-le-anzi.  La.,  settled  by 
the  French.  141  luce  Louisiana);  a 
Spanish  city  In  ITSfl,  31B;  Ihe  Brillsb 
expedition  against  it.  31»;  the  city 
(ortlfled,  400;  Che  expedition  defeaCed. 
401 -S;  growth  of  the  city.  408;  Impor- 
tance of  the  city  to  the  Confederates, 
706;  surrender  to  Farragnt.  TDS;  thn 
yellow-fever   epidemic,  ST  (see  Ap' 

Newpnrt,  Cant.  Christopher,  an  agent 
of  the  London  Companr.  3S. 

Newport,  B.  I.,  the  i5ld  Mill,  4;  settle- 
ment, AS;  Uken  by  the  British.  SIA;  U- 
tacked  by  the  Aniertcansand  French, 
391;  held  by  the  British,  aW;  evacu- 
ated by  (he  British,  S48;  arrival  of  a 
French  annv,  &% 

Newsnapers.  in  1760,  IM;  hi  I77B,  100;  In 
ITWS.m;  theflrst  In  the  NorthneM, 
31B;  chanREB  about  ISSfl.  4*4;  Improve- 
meniB  In  printlngand  news-collecting, 

New  York  dty.  settled  by  the  Dutoh, 
88;  the  negro  plot,  IIB;  growth  o(  the 
city,  leo;  meeting  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress.  IS9;  Washington  arrives  at. 
309;  taken  by  the  British.  ilO;  part  of 
Ihe  British  leave  <i  for  Phlladel^ia, 
816;  return  to  It,  289;  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish for  the  rest  of  the  war,  980;  evoc- 
uBled  by  tbem,  SSS:  Ihe  dtv  In  ITRT, 
389;  Inauguration  ot  the  new  govern- 
ment. WT:  ceases  to  be  the  capHal. 
301 ;  fear  of  an  attack  on  tbe  d^,  SSG; 
the  "great  Hre."  and  the  Cretan 
Aqueduct.  457;  WM;ld'»^P»lr^Wiy 


1 


a  s  rajT.  vuj;  um 
;    the     Brooklyn  .■ 
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ttae  eleialed  rsilroadH.  8U«Bee  Appen- 

Vnr  York  SMte.  lettlHl  b;  ibe  DuCcb  oh 
New  Nrtlierlanda.  1»:  conquered  bv 
tbe  EuKlisb.  40. 1 13;  u  royal  ixAoay.  ii: 
IM name chuwed  to  New  \oi-k.  113; 
■Ice  o[  the  coIodf.  114;  reoonqiieral 
)7  Holland,  but  eirau  back.  US:  Ibe 
patroon  syatem.  llS^hlMory  under  the 
Zngllsb.  1I7'121;  (be  Freneb  driien 
out  of  Dortbweatern  New  York,  lai; 
refuBca  Lo  obe;  PwliaiDeDt,  ITO;  Par- 
lioinenl  atl«mpta  Ui  punbb  it.  VK;  the 
road  Into  Canada.  &»:  the  Tories  in 
NewTork.  SOB;  Kuraoynea  expedi- 
tion. nO-221:  the  whole  Stale,  except 
New  York  Oiy  uid  part  of  Long  Isl- 
and, held  by  Ihe  Americana  lor  the 
rest  of  the  war.  SW;   the  western 

claJmB.  KG;  'a'"  small  State  "  In  l?ST, 
S&i:  ratiOeB  the  Constllatloii.  a<T:  rlie 
State  In  1T90, 388;  Id  181*.  Bj4:  miUtary 
operatlcms  In  the  State.  »Si-&.  ■aSi, 
SM.  3tta;  weatem  New  York  after 
tbawar.4ae;  the  RiieOaDal,  4S0;  at- 
tempt to  akl  the  rebelliDn  in  CaniUta. 
GWi  tiie  -anti-rent "  disturbances.  Ml ; 
the  electoral  vote  of  Che  Stale  In  JB14. 
SSt;  in  1848.  6?S;  its  cWll  service.  9i0: 

pendS  IV*. '"  *  '  **      P 

liea   Peix?^   (na  pore'saz).  an   Inilinn 

tribe,  SSfi. 
SiagaTa.  the.   Perry's   new   flng-ship. 


place  nf  the  Embargo.  biB;  reiived 
mainst  Ureat  Britain.  MS 

NorftikCnor'fukl.Ta,  attacked  by  the 
Britlih.  S04.  US.  the  souehern  end  of 
the  Confederate  line.  6T6;  a  Con- 
federate navy  yai^,  701.  VIES. 

Normal-BOhoolB,  tbeU-  Institution,  408. 

Norristawn.Fa..  aiS, 

Korth  Cai'Olina.  possibly  sighted  by  Ca- 
bot, 1 1 ;  Rale)gh*B  attempts  to  colonize, 
Ml-  n»rt  nf  the  London  Company's 
royal  colony.  44.  W  (se 


Oarolina}':  settlen 

of   llfe'of  Its  people,  mi 


'0  ratify  t 


illitary 
led  Stales.' !75; 


308:  ceded  to  Ihe  Un 
refuses  at  finitt 
tinn.aST:ratlHeB 

fl'i'4;  one  of  the  \jonicueruie  oLuiee, 
ttTfl;  military  operations  in  the  Stale. 
6SS,  70B,  TM.  im.  808-3. 809;  reconstruct- 
ed and  t«adm<tled,  84fi  (sea  Appendix 
IV.). 


North  Point,  battle  of.  388. 

Northvtesi  PasHige,  the,  aniiety  of 
our  forefathers  to  find  It.  3S;  what  has 
takPD  Its  ^ace,  8S4. 

Northwest  Territory,  the.  claimed  by 
VlrKlnia  for  heirseir,  973;  by  Ibe  other 
SUtes  for  the  United  States,  £71; 
ceded  lo  Ibe  United  Stales,  970;  unset- 
tled in  ITEfl.  393;  seUlenieut  b^uD  by 
land  companice,  SB3;  Coiiiiren  ai^ 
ranges  a  government  for  it,  XM;  Ibe 
Indian  title  got  rid  of,  SOB:  the  BrlUsta 
possession  abandnned.  310;  the  1d- 
diatiB  defeated,  SW:  its  poDUlaUon  In 
1812. 363;  roads,  aS4;  me  whole  Terri- 
tory surrendered  by  Hull.  K7:  re- 
gained by  the  American  B,  3GE. 

Norwalkfnor'wukl.  Conn.,  attacked  by 


•wok).  O 
iW  S4fi. 


1,^6.  14S:  a  refuge  tor  the 
ir.  the,  MB. 


Toi^"^'' 
NulliHcatior 


Ogdensbuivb.  N.  Y  ,  143,  364. 
OgeecSee  Ifl-gS'ehei  Hirer,  the,  781. 
Orfelhiirpe  (o'glthorpt.Gen.  James,  Bm 

louDder  of  Georgia.  107:  deoUi,  119. 
Ohio,  claimed  by  Virginia.  >»'.  acHle- 

nient.  993,  Sili:  nnder  the  Ordinanceol 

178T.  304;  Che  Indian  title  got  rM  «f. 

309;  growth  of  the  Stale.  S14:  ( 


■'Old  IKiminlon!'"the,a'name  for'vir- 

Slnia.  81, 
Id  Hickory,"  a  name  for  Jackson. 

'■  Old  Ironsides.'-  a  name  for  lbs  Catuti- 
tution.  367. 

Oliver.  Andrew,  a  MassBcbusetta  loyal- 
ist, 173. 

Oluscee  (o-1ub'Lh1.  battle  of,  784. 


OmnlbuR  Bill,  tbr 
Oneidas  lo-nl'd'iz 


Gawii,4(l 


>.,  8B4. 


n  tribe,  t. 
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Ordinance  of  1787,  the,  294. 

Oregfon  (or'6-g:6n)  (see  Orejfon  Country), 
admission  and  history,  680;  influenced 
by  the  Pacific  railroads,  865;  Indian 
war  in  it,  868  (see  Appendix  IV.). 

Oregon  CountrVjthe,  explored  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  333;  Americans  begin  to 
settle  in  it,  519;  Great  Britain  claims 
it,  520;  the  claim  comt^romised,  544. 

Orinoco  (o-rX-no'ko)  River,  the,  9. 

Oriskany  (p-ris'ka-nX),  battle  of,  221. 

Osceola  (os-e-o'la),  a  Florida  Indian 
chief,  471. 

Ossabaw  Sound,  782. 

Ostend  (6s-tend')  Circular,  the,  610. 

Otis  (o'tis),  James,  a  Massachusetts  or- 
ator, 168;  becomes  insane,  172. 


Pacific  Railroads,  Congress  orders 
surveys  in  1853,  596;  the  work  on  the 
Central  begun  in  1862  and  finished  in 
1869,  864;  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Pacific,  866;  effects  of  the  system  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  590;  on  Kansas,  631; 
on  the  States  of  the  West,  865;  scan- 
dals connected  with  it,  879. 

Packenham  (pak'n-am).  Sir  Edward,  in 
command  of  the  British  expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  401;  defeated 
and  killed.  402. 

Paine  (pane),  Thomas,  author  of  Com- 
mon Sense^  205. 

Palo  Alto  (pah'lo  ahl'to).  battle  of,  548. 

Palos  (pah'los),  Columbus's  point  of 
departure,  7. 

Panama  (pan-a  mah')  Canal,  the,  nego- 
tiations concerning  it.  9. '3 

Panic,  meaning  of  the  term.  497;  the 
panic  of  1837,  498;  of  1857,  627;  of  1878, 
862,  879,  891. 

Paper   Money  or  Currency,  danger  of 
excessive  issues,  284;  excessive  issues 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  23*.  236; 
State  paper,  287;  State  banks,  496;  re- 
sults of  their  issues,  497;  paper  in  the 
Civil  War,  7-^5;  in  the  (Confederacy 
753,  795;  in  the  North  and  West,  754 
demands  of  the  Greenback  Party,  882 
abandonment  of  an  exclusively  paper 
currency.  90-J. 

Parliament,  the  governing  body  of  Eng- 
land, 31 ;  abolishes  the  monarchy  for 
a  time,  46;  defects  of  its  membership, 
163;  claims  the  right  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies, 164;  gives  no  representation  to 
the  colonies.  16");  its  regulation  of  the 
colonies,  166:  passes  the  Stamp  Act, 
167;  repeals  it.  170;  still  refuses  repre- 
sentation to  the  colonies,  171 ;  lays  a 
commercial  tax  on  the  colonies,  172; 
provoked  with  the  resistance  to  it,  175; 
reduces  the  tax  to  a  tea  tax,  176;  tries 
to  punish  resistance,  178;  war  between 
Parliament  and  Congress,  193:  pro- 
poses conciliation,  203:  not  mentioned 
m  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
207;  offers  representation  to  the  colo- 
nies, 228;  compels  the  king  to  make 
peace  with  the  United  States,  268. 


Parties,  formation  of  parties  in  1787, 288; 
only  one  ^axty  left  in  1789,  304;  first 
great  change  in  party  control  of  the 
government,  829;  only  one  party  left 
in  1816,  413,  433;  it  begins  to  split,  440; 
divides  into  two  parties,  444;  party 
excitement  under  Jackson,  474;  party 
changes  about  1850,  594;  re-formation 
of  parties,  616;  the  parties  in  1860,  654; 
on  the  war,  797;  on  reconstruction, 
852;  on  support  of  the  reconstructed 

governments,  881 ;  decadence  of  party 
ifferences,  882;  on  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  921  (see  party  names: 
Democratic,  Remiblican,  Federalist, 
Whig,  National  Republican,  Libertv, 
Free-Soil,  American,  Liberal  Repub- 
lican, Greenback). 

Patents,  issue  of,  813:  their  effect  on 
invention,  336;  on  the  wealth  of  the 
coimtry,  636. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  growth  from  manufac- 
tures, 457  (see  Appendix  V.). 

Patriot  War,  the,  in  Canada,  508. 

Patroons,  the  system  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  116;  itseffect-s  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, 208;  end  of  the  system,  581. 

Peacock,  the,  an  English  war-vessel, 
sunk  by  the  Hornet,  871 ;  an  American 
war- vessel,  takes  the  Epermer,  375; 
and  the  Nautilus,  376. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  of,  699. 

Peekskifl,  N.  Y.,  the  end  of  Washing- 
ton's retreat  from  New  York,  210;  Lee 
left  in  charge  of  it,  211 ;  too  strong  for 
the  British,  219;  Washington  holds  it 
throughout  the  war,  230. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  and  the  police,  640. 

Pelican,  the,  takes  the  Argus,  373. 

Pemberton,  Gen.  J.  C,  in  command  at 
Vicksburgh,  735;  surrenders  to  Grant, 
738. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  797. 

Penguin,  the,  taken  by  the  Hornet,  376. 

Peninsular  Campaign,  the,  715-18. 

Penitentiaries,  a  reform  in  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  469. 

Penn,  William,  obtains  a  grant  of  land 
for  a  colony.  125;  comes  to  America 
and  settles  Philadelphia,  127;  settles 
the  government,  12o;  connection  of 
his  family  with  the  colony  and  State, 
129. 

Pennsylvania,  soil  conquered  from  the 
Dutch,  40;  a  proprietary  colony,  43: 
granted  to  Penn,  125;  settlement  of 
the  colony,  127;  the  government  set- 
tled, 128;  growth  of  the  colony.  181; 
Braddock's  march  through  the  colony, 
149;  military  operations  during  the 
Revolution,  211,  217-18,233:  insurrec- 
tion in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
308;  coal,  292.  336;  railroads,  436;  iron, 
292,  528;  military  operations  during 
the  Civil  War,  730-2;  railroad  riots, 
896  (see  Appendix  IV.  ). 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
605. 
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PenoBftTania.  Universlt;  af,  founded, 

PeiiBSCDln  (pea-Bfl-ko'  la),  Fla..  selied  l>7 
Jautsoli,  400.  4IK;  fwt  sated  in  ISBI. 
664. 

Fenalona,  to  Revoliilioimrr  tiolcliera.  ^XS\ 

833. 
"People-B  Party,"  9ai. 
Peoria  (pe-o'rt-ol.   111.,  a  French  post, 

143:  taEeo  by  t^e  AmerlL-aus,  »&!;  lo- 

cBtiun  apd  givnlb.  4M. 

■b  (pe'kHOtzi,  a  Connecticut  tribe 


otlndlau 

Parry,  Cotnoioijoie  M.  C,  oi 

pan,  SOd. 
Perry.  OomraodorB  O.  H. 

Brltf  ■   -     ■        -    ■     -  ■ 

Perth  Amboj,'N';  j! 
Peni(pe-roo').ftnIim,»„,,,..v,.,:,*,™.. 
^ered  by  Bpala,  8;   war  wltli  Chili 

attlouB,   ,._, _^ 

7T1;  besieged  by  <iraat,ga4;captured, 
BOB. 
PetitioD,  right  DC,  impeded  byConsresB, 

FetToieuni,  not  known  in  1790.  ESil;  in 
Ohio,  sat;  in  Mlaaourl.  423;  in  Penneyl- 
vonlB,  S3a.  639;  in  West  Viiginia.  T5T. 

Philadelphia,  settlement,  ISi;  growth, 
130;  the  taxed  tea.  1^7:  First  Conti- 
nental Cnngresa,  '"" 


104;    abaudoned  by 
iwe  nir>vea  tonard  it 


Washington  and  Rof^LambeAu  pass 
throiwb  It,  23»;  tlie  Comcntion  of 
I7BT,  aW;  the  city  In  1787.  389;  time  of 
trarei  to  New  York,  391;  made  the 
national  capital  fortenyeais,  301;  Ihe 
Bank  of  ths  United  States  and  the 
mint  are  located  at  Philadelphia,  301; 
capital  removed  tu  Wasblnetan,  335; 
alayery  riot,  SD6;  threatened  by  Lee, 
720:  relieved  by  thi;  battle  of  Antle- 
tam.  TSTj  au^n  Ihreatened  i|y  Lee, 
raO;  rellev*dby  the  battle  ofGettyH- 
burgh.  17&;  tlie  Centennial  eelebra^ 
tloD,  870  (Bee  Appendix  V.>. 

t^Oadelphia,  the,  captured  and  bmned, 
S40. 

Phaip.  King,  his  struggle  against  the 


officer  in  South  Carolina.  340. 
Pierce  ipeers*  orpurael,  FrantUn.  elect- 
ed Preiddent,  UH;  Uography,  600. 


overy  of  gold,  SSS, 


Pirates  in  New  York.  11.. 
Pltcairn  (pit'kant).  Major  John,  at  Lex- 
ington. 181. 


Htisburgh  Lauding,  battle  of,  894. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  unsettled  in  1745,  131; 
originally  a  fort  of  the  Ohio  Company, 

the  Euglirfi  and  renamed  pltlsbureh, 
1B1;  the  Whiskey  Inaun-cwtion.  ffltl; 
the  first  steam lioaC  on  the  Ohio  River, 
SSS;  the  railroad  riots.  BM   (see  Ap- 

Piattsbrnvh  .battle  of,  383, 

Pleasant  Sill,  battle  of.  71U. 

PlaughB,  In  1787,  SM  (see  AgrtcuUural 

Machinery). 
Plymouth   ipilm'uth),  part  of  the  Ply- 

— ^uth  Company's  grant.  30;  location 


and  settlemi 


>n   with   Massachusotta 

Plymoutii  Company,  tbe,chartered,2ST 

foees  Its  charier.  38, 
Plymouth,  N.  a,  the  Albemarle  blown 

Pocaliontas  (po-ka-hon'tasi,    daughter 

ol  Powhatan.  8n. 
Poo.  Edgar  A.,  his  lllepary  work.  468 
FoicUers  (pol-teei'z').  the,  captures  tiie 

TToim  and  FjiiUc.  369. 
Police,  a  new  system  introduced,  640, 
Polklpokt),  James  K-, elected  mBidBii 


Polygamy,  bav big  more  tiian  one  wife 
at  the  same  iline,  practised  by  the 

Territories,  0^;   not  yet  BuppresBed. 


Port  Royal.  N.  S.,  a  French  stronghold, 
taken  and  kept  by  the  English.  1i. 

Port  Royal.  S.  C.,  the  French  colony,  19; 
reached  hy  an  English  colony.  101; 

harbor  for  tlie  blockaders.  Gw!  an  ex- 
pedition Bent  from  it  to  Florida.  784. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  eettlement,  Bg. 
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I 


FortugiU.  exploroi  the  wegi 
Africa,  6;  ~'™—  "'■>  ■-  "■■ 

Poal-offlcB, 

alreclioQ   ...„., 

ofllce  DeparLmenc.  £99;  nigulated  b; 

law,  SOI ;  Inureiuie  of.  45S. 
Fotomac    (po-lo'makj  RWer,  Itie,  tli« 

flretKarytand  settlement,  90;  lia  up- 

KrccRiutrrliDsetCled  Id  ITW).  I4A;  Ibe 
ikm  Una  In  18B1,  B77:  Banks  ariveu 
Ull  to  It,  TIT;  Lee  imd  MeClellan  crass 
ItintoMuTland.  730;  recrusa  It  Inio 
Tir^nio,?^:  Leeag&in t'raEsaBJt.TS); 
rec  rouses  It  Into  Vireinia.  73S. 
FOIomBO.  Armr  of  the.  organized.  S&\ 
treiiaterred  to  the  FenlnHula,  713;  di- 
vided by  the  Chlckahonilny. TIG;  nghla 
■■--  =■■— n  DftyH'  BatilBi-  ~'°    ■ 


feiredbi 


■a  Ihe  front  ot  Waahlns- 


otAl 


T3I:  Predericksburfth.  T2£;  Cbi 
loraville.  788;  Glettjsbiirah.  """  ' 
- '  -  -  Bonimand,  Ml ;  flglitg 


'^sttle? 


tha  WiMeraesa.  TGC;   hpsieee 
Bbiireh.  770-1,  804;_  takKS  It 

Ipot-o-wot'  a-mli).  an 

ha-lon'],  an  Indian  chief 
.  1 
William,  in  commanil  ot 


FresfileDt,  the.  his  legislatiye  pooer, 
B8a;  execDtlve  powers,  BSS;  appolnt- 
InBpqw-r,  884  b*e  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  C^vil  Service) ;  mode  ot  electian. 
BOB;  veto  power.  47S  (see  Impeach- 
ment).  (For  list  of  Presidents  see  Table 


Isle  (preak  eel),  Pa,,  a  Freoch 

Press  ABsDclatiina.  introduced.  SST, 
Prima,  Tista  (prE'ma  veeH'tji).  II. 
PrlDC^Hin  CoUeee,  ITnuniled,  134, 
Princeton,   N,  J-,  Wnahlnj^toD   passes 

Ihraush  It  in  retreat.  SU ;  returns  and 

takeTlt,  313. 
Printine,  in  Virginia.  88;    In  Philadel- 

.....    ..„.  jj,jj  press  In  America,  ICI; 

._,. jnenta  In,  1137, 

Prisoners  of  war,  their  sufferiogs   in 

the  HevolnUon,  «33:  iD  Confederate 

prisons.  79»;  deaths.  Ke. 
n-i ._  jijg  [onner  brutal  sfatem.  488; 


fusa: 


allowed 


A  ato 


arof  IBia,  S77. 

Coofederale.  why  they  were 
lo  moke  oaplur—    "^   "-■ 


m,  _,_. 

of  American  com- 

tnerce,  7i7.  7fifl,  TBI;  capture  of  three 
of  Ihem,  TM-4  (see  Alabama  Cioima). 
Proctor.  Oen,  Henry,  in  eomniand  of 
-'■'-'■  • '-  -'aWest,  Seo-I; 


■  »tJ^H 


ifl  British  forces  In 


„*"!'?  'i 


tion,  and  argument  tor,  432;  doi 
adopla  it  la "■ 

teml;  oppcsi 
supported  by 

posed  by  the .__,  ___ 

ually  abandoned  by  CooereS! 
IBS3.490;  again  adopted  '-  ■■" 

ftii861.T64;Btlll ,_ 

tude  ot  Ihepsnies  in  lffi4.  asi. 
Providence,  S.  I .  part  nf  tlie  plyrooi 


irted  hy 

Bja- 

^  ..■«■; 

IB  whig  Party,  480;  op- 

iuth.44\484,  fl51;g^atl- 


l^l»le.M0;n 


!e  Appendix  V.) 

"^theOnlinonce  of'iTKr',"B«4;"labn'Sied 
in  all  the  Hiates,  4e3.  'ITS;  in  ISflO  638; 
in  IBSO,  (l39;importauceotthesyKtem, 
Mfl. 

Fuebla  (poo-a'blah),    Uei.,    taken    by 

Pueefs  ipu'jefs)  Sound,  terminus  ot 

the  Norlhtrn  Faolflc  Railroad,  8M. 
Pulaski  Ii'U-los'klj,  Cosjmir.    Jolna  (he 

wealth.  Si;  not  separated  from  the 
Chureh  ot  Enelond.  B'J;  found  the 
colony  of  HasGachusetts  Bay,  G3. 

QciEKBS.  the.  why  thej  were  persecuted 

colony  tor  Ihem!  m;  why  ilieybad 
been  persecuted  In  England,  IH. 
Quebrc  Ikwe-bek'),  attempt  lo  settle  it. 
IB;  successful.  -JO;  a  French  etrong- 
hold.TS;  taken  by  Wolte,  154:  repulses 
Ihe  Americans,  On. 

Suehec  Act,  ihe.  178. 
ueenatown  Heigbls,  battle  of,  3SB. 

Biins.  ot  JacksDD  and  Stuart,  TIT;  of 

Morgan,  T41;  against  Sherman,  77S. 

Railroads,  how  tEeyhaiB  given  value  lo 

the  Louisiana  purchase.  33e ;  to  IlUnoIa, 

t-X:  nut  an  end  to  the  Kationol  R«Ld, 

s  and  Stephen  son^a  en- 

-  -*—  —  -he  Amei^ 

I  engines. 


■  and  bridgea,  oixi;  the  painie  ol 


m 
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Bsilroada— (tontinued, 

18S7, 827;  effecW  oT  rallroftda  on  Kan- 
■U.SSI;  incresee  Id  tliirC;  veani.  BSS; 
effectfl  OD  tlie  VtM,  031 ;  defeals  In  the 
Bouih.  Mi;  (liuiiage  in  Ibe  Civil  War, 
nkS,  80G  Isee  lUldsi ;  rallroad-bulIJiiig  in 
Orant'BSrBtiulmliiistrathtu.Sei,  piinlc 
of  ISTS.  8(Hj  the  Pauiflc  Railroad  Bfg- 
tem,SH-<;  eud  of  tbi!  panic.  SBI;  ele- 
vated railroads.  SM;  railroad  stribea 
and  rloUL  B9«;  raUroadB  In  the  United 
States.  S3T. 

BaislQ,  battle  oC  the  ilier.  360. 

Raielgh(raw'll).  Sir  Waller,  attempts  to 
colonize  North  CaroUna.  ^. 

Handolph,  Edmund,  A tturuey -General, 


Saadalph.  Jnh 

Randolph ,  Pe) 

Ranatr,  the, 
Sjf. 

iKOnh 
Bawdon.   Lord,    in 
•    3outh  C 


mthete 


raof  Bl 


neriCBB  war- vessel, 


immand    o!  the 


ua,  333. 


Reaping-machine.  33S.  455, 

BecaDslnictlan,  Its  diffloulties,  SSI;  [be 
PrHBldent'f  nian.  BS-I-T;  the  trestment 
of  the  rreedmen,  839;  Southern  mem. 
hers  not  admitted  to  CongiiiSB.  811); 

mitted,  841:  the  RepubllcanB  retohi 
CODtrol  of  Conjjreae,  84*;  (orm  their 
plan  of  recOBBtmcliOD,  8*8;  and  pass 
It,  844;  alz  addltiooal  States  recon- 


:  the  use  of  Federal 

, 888;  how  far  the 

plan  of  reconstruction  has  failed.  S9I. 


Bed  RI'      . 

br  BankB,  TK. 
Befunding  the  debt,  903. 


■lAWA  hj  De  Solo, 

rTrroB,KP. 

LDd  ot  the 


t,  the,SgbtaoreniorTrFoii,[>8. 
ipt.  S.  C.  in  oommand  ot  '' " 

the.  taken  by  the  Watp,  i 


Remoneiizstlon  of 


er.  301. 


„.  __s,  aSO.  fiSi!. 
B«>resentatlon.  slave.  adopl«d  Into  the 

Constitution,  BBS;  effects.  BS4, 
BepreBcntallfea,  HoiiBe  of.  le^elative 

powBra,  SaS;  power*  of  Impeaobment, 

iSi;  electa  a  President,  Sii.  433;  im- 

peaubeB  Johnaon.  851. 


!ftl, 

Bepnblican  Party  (ot  I71K),  the.  Its  form- 
ation, 301;  ItB  purpoBCB.  303;  oppon^ 
the    AUem    and  SedltiOD  laws,   3^: 


in  Party— COnfJnii 


1;  ob- 


180],  330;  re-elects  Jefferson.  387;  op- 
poses a.  navy.  34<<;  succi^sBfu]  In  1806. 
StB;  in  18i;i,  3UI;  In  1810,  414;  the  only 

griy  left  In  ISao,  417  (see  Democratic 
riyl. 

Republican  PartT  (of  1836),  the,  its  form- 
ation. 61S:  obtains  control  of  the  HouBa 
of  Representatives,  6il;  detested  la 
I85<S.I^;  I1sattitndehil8ea.e64:  suc- 
ciMSful  In  I860.  655:  in  1801,  707;  its 
attitude  on  reconstruction,  810;  suc- 
ce!MfuI  In  1868,  mt;  In  IBK.  880:  in 
1BTS.T,  aST;  sustaJna  Protection,  018; 
defeated  In  1B84,  SOS. 

Repudiation,  meaning  of  the  term.  901. 

BeaaCB  de  la  Palma  ira-sah'kah  d£  laJi 
pahi'tuab),  battle  of,  319. 

Resaca.  battle  ot.  774. 

Restoration,  the  Knellab,  a3. 

Reaiunptlon  of  SpecTe  Paymenls,  903. 

Hetuming  Boards,  SS4. 

Betvnge,  the,  an  American  war-vessel. 
341. 

Revenue,  the  Federal,  its  triSlng 
amount  imder  the  A.rtlcles  ot  Con- 
federation. 276;  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  SSf;  raised  by  duties  on 
Imported  goods,  SU1:  by  a  whifibey 
tax.  308:  Increase  of,  331:  decrease 
durii      -    "■        ------ 


ce.  410:  deposited  In  the 
ITnlted  States,  411;  iu- 

nneds  ot  government  rsquired.  460; 
removal  from  the  Bank,  477;  the  panto 
of  1837  destroys  the  revenue.  491  (Bee 
Sub-Treasury);  fluring  the  Civil  War, 
SS3;  influence  on  the  tariff  questkm. 


Revei 


:1,  his  I 


South,  aa-ta-. 


ReVOlutioii,  Lui;  j?.ii^iiMii.  m. 

BuvoluOon.  the  French,  31,  SOS. 

Rhode  Island,  part  of  the  PtymoUtb 
Company's  grant.  30:11  charter  colony, 
4S.  ef:  the  banl^•hment  of  WUUama, 
K;  settlement.  6il:  history.  68;  refuaed 
admlBBlon  to  the  New  England  Union, 
70;  the  ■■swamp  flghl."  73;  the  Oai^ 
p^e  affair,  174;  the  College  at,  110; 
military  operations  in,  Elil,  SEl-l,  M8, 
aOO;  no  western  claims,  37^:  not  rep- 
resented in  the  Federal  Conventinn, 
Sr»:  refuses  to  ratlfv  Che  Constitution, 
E87;  railfles.  300;  iho  Dorr  Rebellion, 
3»  (see  Appendix.  lY.I. 

Rice.  In  South  Carolina,  10 
product,  SIT. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  Biirr*g  trial,  338;  capital  I 
of  the  Cunfederate  States,  076 ;  th  reat- 
ened  l^  McDowell,  661 ;  ita  fortiflca- 
tlons,  682, 760;  threatened  br  way  of 
tiie  Peninsula,  713;  relieved  by  the 
Seven  Days*  Battles,  718;  again  threat- 
ened by  way  of  Frraerickmunch  722; 
by  way  of  Chancellorsville,  7^;  bv 
Butler,  7%;  cut  off  from  Lynchburgh 
by  Sheridan,  806;  captured  by  Grant, 
806  (see  Appendix  V.). 

Rich  Mountain,  battle  of.  678. 

Rio  Qrande  (re'o  grahn'da),  the.  546. 

Riots,  draft,  736;  raUroad,  896;  Chitiese, 
901;  Cincinnati,  917. 

Ripley,  Gen.  James  W.,  an  officer  In  the 
American  Army,  365;  at  Lundy 's  Lane, 
898. 

Rivers  and  harbors,  441. 

Roads,  in  1750, 136;  in  1787.  291 ;  turnpike 
roads,  313;  roads  in  Ohio  in  1790,  315; 
roads  in  1812,  SM;  on  the  frreat  lakes, 
880;  in  1824,  429;  the  National  Roa^l, 
481;  the  American  System,  441;  how 
railroads  have  influenced  them,  449, 
603. 

Roanoke  (ro-a-nokO  Island,  N.  C,  the 
scene  of  Raleigh's  colonies,  *^;  New- 
port sent  thither,  36;  Confederate 
lorts  captured,  705. 

Robertson,  James,  a  Tennessee  pioneer. 
160. 

Robinson,  John,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  Holland,  51. 

Rochambeau  (rd-shahnrg)br/).  Count 
de,  lands  with  an  army  at  Nffwj>ort, 
2^;  takes  part  in  the  capture  of  Coru- 
wallls,  281. 

Rochester.  N.  Y..  not  on  the  maps  In  1812, 
354;  itH  growth,  406  (see  Appendix  V.). 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  221. 

Rosecrans  (roz«'kran«).  Gen.  W.  S..  in 
command  of  the  Union  forcfrs  In  We«t 
Virginia,  678;  flght«  the  battle  of  Miir- 
freesboro,  697.  734;  puPMUw*  Hragg, 
742;  flghts  the  battle  of  Chlckarnauga,  i 
743.  i 

Ross,  Gen.  Robert,  killetl  at  Baltimore,    ; 
388.  I 

RuHh,   Richard,    nominated   for   Vk;e«    | 
President.  445.  , 

Russia,  mf/liates  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,408;  sells  Alaska    • 
to  the  United  States,  831. 

Rutgers  College,  190. 

Sabine  (sa-beenO  Citoss  Roads,  battle 

of,  785. 
Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  751. 
Sackett*s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  attacked  by  the 

British,  363. 
Sacramento  (sak-ra-men'to  River,  dlN> 

CO  very  of  gold  on,  580. 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  3. 
St.  Alban*8,  Vt.,  plundered  by  a  party 

from  Canada,  798. 
St.     Augustine     (aw-gus-teenO.     Fla . 

founded,  18;  captured  by  a  force  from 


St,  Aiigustine~Conf/ni4«(f. 
South  Carolina,  105;  beMlegml  by  Ogle- 
thorpe, 110;  the  oldest  town    In  tha 
United  States.  AVA;  captured  by  the 
Union  forces,  700. 

St.  Clair'N  defeat,  309. 

St.  Genevieve (jen-A-veevO.  Mo.,  lAH. 

St,  John,  J.  P.,  nominate«l  for  TreNldent, 
921. 

St.  Kitt*s,  W.  I..821. 

St.  I^wrence,  the  river,  dlMtovitnul,  1)1; 
held  bv  the  French.  19  W. 

St.  Louis  i\<>o'Xn)^  Mn.,  roiuidiKl.  lAH; 
en^wtli,  423;  rioU.H9tf(Mee  Apiiendix  V.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  4AH. 

Salem  (sft'lem),  MaNN.,Hettl«Ml,  5)1;  witch- 
craft, 57. 

Salt,  found  at  HyrmMise,  N.  Y.,  AXN;  In 
W<fMt  Virginia,  767. 

Saltlllo  rnalil  t4«ePvo),  Mi^x.,  A5N. 

Salt  I^kif  (!lly,  foiindiMl  by  tlie  Mor 
moNM.  628, 

San  Antonio,  Mux.,  567. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  AA7. 

San  Domingo,  atUunpt  Ut  annex  It,  HAO, 
879. 

Sandusky  (H&n-dus'kT),  0„  location,  8<M; 
Fort  St4fphenMi;n,  3(J1 ;  Torry's  vl«M»ry, 
882. 

Sandwich  iNlaiidH,  propom*d  annesa 
tlon  of,  fUm. 

Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  814,  229. 

Han  FranclNco,  (/*al.,  ItN  ftnn  liurlior,  AMI; 
taken  by  the  Ami*rl(;an  Moei,  riAHi  snd 
den  growth  of  t.h<*  city,  M\,tVH\  llie 
Pa^.'lno  lUiilromI    MyHtiMn,  MH;   I'shlii 
railroa^lM  ln,H(M  (mu%  AiMMMidlx  V.). 

San  Oabrii'l,  haIMn  of,  Afit. 

Sanitary  (!ominlHNioii,  l,he.  TAA. 

Han  Jai;liito  (Ja  niu'lfi),  hallle  of,  522. 

Hiin  JtuUnto,  the,  arri'Mts  the  'h'filtf 
686. 

San  Juan  de  (JIloa  (Mihn  lloo  aim'  dA 
ool-yo'ah;,  Wi3 

Han  Halvfulor  (Hahii  sahl  viih  ilorf'i.  7 

Hanta  Anna.  (?oininiui<lN  the  Mciiliiiin 
troops  In  Ti'XftN,  522;  at  Kikmih  Vinlii, 
55M;  at  (!i'rro  (iordo,  A64;  IIhi«n  from 
the  city  of  MexU'o,  fttO, 

Santa  Ke  Inaii'lti  fA),  N,  M.,  founded,  1H| 
taken  by  the  Aiiuu'U'iiu  forceN,  Af>4. 

Saratoga,  lliirgoyne'H  Niirrender  itt,  221. 

Hanit  Hte.  Marie  (hoo  nt%u(H)  inah  r(^), 
French  Hettlernenl..  \H). 

Savage'M  Htatlon,  bnttle  of.  71H. 

Havannah,Na.,M4l,tled.  10H;l.aben  hy  I  he 
BritlNh.245;  held  hy  them  Miioiitfli  the 
Kevolutlon.  25.^;  evni'iiahMl,  uitA,  Uken 
by  Hherman.  7H2;  he  leayes  It  on  hlM 
march  northward,  WKI. 

Hawtnnah,  the,  Nteatris  afrowN  thn  Ati 
Ian  tie,  835. 

Haybrook,  (!otm  ,  settlement,  61. 

Nc(iriff*ro,  Thtt  doiintfiui  it/,  taken  by 
Paul  Joneses  fl<«et.  IHH. 

Hchen«*ctady  (Mketi  fk'tn  dt),  N.  Y.,  ft 
frontier  wtttlemeiit.  114:  foutided,  IMl 
still  on  the  frontier  In  17H7.  MM. 

Schools.    Bee  Public  HolMoUk 
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Seward  (soo'erd),  WllUaoi  H., 
Blftverv  lender,  59S:  woundei 
canflplrac.TOC18S5.HI3. 


Seren  Darn"  Battles,  718. 
Seven  Finea,  battle  of.  716 


ffpre 


),  taki30   the    Chesapeake, 


ada.  aoi;  aealngt  BurgoTne,  *19, 
ceeded  b;  Oatefl.  e^;  the  credit  due 
to  blia  nies  to  Galea.  XU. 

SooCt.  W^rield.  hia  servlceB  la  IHK.  XS; 
at  the  battle  of  Chippewa.  383j 
wounded  al  Lundy'B  Lane,  IM;  wr- 
vicea  in  Maine.  Mfl:  Eent  to  Ueiico. 
Ml;  biography,  W'J:  takes  Vera  Cnin, 
£63;  mareheB  to  the  olty  ot  Mexico. 
fi6A:  takes  Heilce.  BTO:  nomlnatrd  for 
President.  WH;  In  cotnmai.d  ot  the 
Union  armlee,  977;  aucueeded  by  Hc- 
Clellan,  tW. 

Bcrew  propeller.  ioTented,  4M;  used  in 

right  of.  aBBeiivd  by  Oi'eot 

,„.  _... ,„  ^jon  up  in 

Britain  in 

8ew^™V  the  arKumeiit  for  it,  4M; 
threatened  in  I89U.  UK:  nut  prohablu 
In  !%«.  BJ4;  South  Carolina  secedes  Id 
iseo.  DM;  thp  seceeHlonlAt^  In  i.tber 
States.  657;  theirai^umentsfLirseces- 
Bion,  6W;  tbe  first  Beceasion  of  18fll, 
Bfifl;  tbe'seoond.orhorcierBta.H'.kmNw- 
sion  of  1W1.  B74. 


valley. 


b'b  Rebellion, 

andiiall  (BlieD-iU]-d5'ab) 
.  held  by  Johnston,  GSl;  Jackso^ 
ves  Banka  outoClt.TlT;  Lee  paaws 
Dueh  It,  730;  Early  paaseB  through 
WS;  ie  beaten  by  Sheridan.  7^; 
iridan  passes  throuEh  It  on  bia  wav 
Irant.  &». 

len.PhmpH.bfati!  Early  ,T71i; 

off  Richmond   from  its  weatem 
aria  and  ioins  Ora;      -" 


lerldai 


10  draft  [he  E 


'  of  Che  ( 


s,  the,  produced  b> 

their  positions  on  the  A 

TeiaB,uiS;  as  toslaverepresenUtlon, 
OH:  ae  to  the  Mexican  acquisition.  STfl; 
aa  to  Calitomla,  887;  increasine  infii.- 
enoe  ot  slavery,  S1 1 ;  thelrpoMUonsas 
tolheKansaa-Nebraaka  Act.tilS:  asto 
Kansaa.  GIS:  their  final  pDBlUans,  «AI-il; 
a«  to  Iha  dvll  War,  Bf-  —  ' 

solz),  (he.  a   Florida 
■A.  Oapt.  Raphai 


Chattano  „   ,  .  .     .  .  _ 

command  ot  tite  Westera  armies,  7SS; 
bloKraphf,  77;^;  moves  toward  At- 
lanta, T74;  leaves  Hood  to  Thotnaa, 
TT8;  bums  Atlanta.  780:  inarches 
through  Georgia,  7H1:  lakes  Savan- 
uah.  TK3:  nmrcbea  north Hai'd  Id  Golds- 
bc-ro,  8)4-3;  Bekeu  HsIelBh,  and  re- 
ceives Johnston's  Kurrender,  HH;  re- 

Shlloh.  brittle  ot,  GM. 
Ship  Island.  Hiss..  695.  707. 

"■ port.  La.,  T8S.  886. 

e'gSl).  Gen,   Franz.  In  the  Shen- 


1. 

BB  the  Atlantio, 


Skeueaboi'o.  N.  Y.,  290. 

Slavery,   Introduced    In    Virginia   and 

uiainlained  by  the  English  kings,  48; 

forbidden  in  Vermont.  6»;  Blavery  In 


meat  ot  weakness  In  tbe  SouUi  in  tbe 
Revolution.  '^•.  slavery  provislonB  Id 
the  Constitution,  SSi;  forEiddea  In  tba 
Northwest  TerritoiT,  Wi:  slavery  to 
Kentucky.  aOS;  In  Tennessee,  SOS;  et- 
tectsotthecDttDD-gin.S17;  in  the  two 
aectiODE  In  18^.  VH-i:  in  Loiiislaua, 
494;  In  Missouri,  4S5;  in  the  Territo- 


tionlsts);  riola.  6(&;  petition.  306;  slav- 
ery In  ■fexaa.  Wl;  Siat^  r^prrsenlation 
in  Ck>n^ress.  S2i;  tbp  nlavi-rv  cineatlon 
beoomea -more  preasii 
Mexican  acquisition,  &' 
the  aecUona.  BTfl;  attei 

siaiery  In  California,  "fiSet'polltkSl 
questions  ot  1830.  586;  compromlrcd, 
M9;  theFut;ltJveSlavelAW,eSl;  auU- 


psosoumms  nrnEX. 


I 


ueraocrallc  b-arty  escaped  It  tortile 
tlroe.  BIS;  the  Koiueu- Nebraska  Aut, 
BU:  tbs  RppiiWitan  Parly,  Bia;  slaveiy 
In  Kaneas.  SlS-31 ;  elecMon  oC  19B6,  ftM; 
effecta  of  slavery  ou  tJje  Soutb.  643. 
Sai;  in  the  Territories.  OU:  tbe  Dred 
HcdU  decision,  BW;  the  elT«:t  on  the 
Democr&tla  Part;,  S48,  SU;  the  John 


I 


8t8!  atter^eau.  Saa;  (ree  labor  Iii  the 

StaTe-trade.  IhR  foreien.  In  I^TG,  IBI; 
,..  .~.  ™,   -..-jiighffli.  B-r 

Bmitbi  Jwi^h.  UT, 

Binitlnoniiui  tDsUlatlDn,  the,  SB8. 

■'Bona  DtUberl}-."  188. 

Bote,  Hernando  de,  IB. 

SoulA  Camllna.  discovered,  10;  part  of 
the  London  Com  panr'sKrui  I,  aT;  ti- 
tled. 101;  products,  loii  dlHrlcU,  101; 
esrlr  wars,  iOS-B;  has  troopa  at  Fort 
NeceaBity,  HK:  U)e  atalB  111  ITK  •Od 
1880,  m\  mlljlv;  operMions  lu  Ih* 
State  dUTiDg  (he  RevolatioD,  ^,  9U- 
m.  -as.  UK;  Weatem  olalnu.  STt;  ceded 
toCheUnltedatalei',*^;  nultlHcallon. 
4B7-S:  HeceiKs,  SSO;  millUiT  opera- 
tiODB  Ip  the  Siatti,  B«B.  flW.  m-i.  7M, 
80i;   recoaatructea    and   readmitted, 

Spain,  aldsC^imnbuH.B;  Becurea bis dis- 
COFeries.  B;  turtlier  Bpanish  discOT- 
eries,  10;  aKreemi^nt  vltb  Portugal. 
13;  eiploratlona  In  tbe  interior  ot 
North  America,  14  IB;  copqiiers  Mex- 
ico, 15;  exploi-ea  the  Paclfla  coast, 
IS;  driies  the  French  from  St.  Au- 
EiuUue.  IB;  coloaies  south  ot  the 
Bnitad  States.  30;  early  wara  with. 
lOa,  ilO;  enters  the  war  In  1TB1. 
ISB;  gives  up  Florida  to  Great  Britain 
and  receives  Louisiana  tram  France. 
IBT-B:  entsra  tbe  Revolutionary  War 
uaioU  Great  Britain.  ISS:  regains 
norida.  St4i  agrees  by  treaty  to  the 
tree  natliatloD  ot  tbe  Hlsslssippl,  310; 
traoBfera  Louisiana  to  France,  Hi; 
the  BMnbh  In  Florida  aid  tbe  British. 
400;  Smla  tianifers  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  418;  retuaes  lo  nell 
Cuba,  WB;  Joins  France  oealnst  Mmt- 
ioo,  TII8;  the  Virginiui  case.  860;  the 
Bpanldi  treaty  of  ISM,  918. 

Bpeuie  Ciroular.  the,  497. 

Specie  Payments  resumed.  BOa. 

Spottsyliania  Court-bouse,  battle  ot.Toe. 

Bprlngfleld,  III.,  B13;_ 

SprinRlleld.  Mass..  STT. 

^riogiflald,  0„  tS4. 

Munp  Act.  the,  passed  hr  Parliament, 
ICT;  resisted,  in;  ropoated,  ITO. 


ingTMB,  the.  I6D. 
ish.'uiies,  the  soldier  o 


Stamp  duties, 


840;  bioftraphy.  8S0. 
Urk.  John.  atSennlDirton.  ill, 
laro/lhr  It'Mf,  tbB.driren  bac] 
Fort  Sumter.  BB4. 
BtarSpangled  Btinner.  the.  888. 
State  Department,  the.  But, 


Staten . 

by  the  British,  «M:  held  b 
Inft  the  vrar.  IW,  Haa;  thi 
Washington.  SBB. 

States,  the.  tbe  toruwtioa  ol 
am:  w 


stale  eov- 

„. By  denved 

authority,  ITD;  boundary  dlt- 
puteB,sn-4;  send  delegatus  to  aFed- 
eral  Conirentluu.  880;  restrfcUoDS  of 
their  aoUon  under  the  Constitution, 
aai:  nev  Stataa  and  AmendBwutt, 
WB;  Uwir  nttiflcotlOB  of  the  Cunstito- 
(Ion,  «T:  tbe  frreaC  Slates  of  (he 
Northwest,  MM:  Uie  «]eotoi«l  nfHtnia, 
tm-  iha  Daniiiiiieana  Inotln*  lotavor 
;  slate  Stateo.  CM;  tbe 
I  In  1883.  4M;  tbe  G 

....   .  _r:   the  Stotoa  Ro  I 

lutemol  Improvement,  4W:  tbe  u 


reprveentatlon  la  C3oii|cress  Ti 
[D  slavery,  DM;  therl^t  ol  voting  In 
ilie  States,  GW;  propped  annexation 
of  slave  States.  MS;  tbe  KouMS  scrug- 

(le  beCween   free  and  slaie  Stales, 
iB-aii  secession  ot  a  part  ot  tbe 


lot  State  SoterelKniy,  B 
le  border  States.  074;  tl 


SSB;    rvconslructnj.   K4A  (see   Recoa- 
structlou);   equal    Importanee  of  tbe 

Federal  and  the  State  system  SiB^IS  (see 
Appendix  IV.). 
Steamboat,  the.  Fitch's  attempt  ti 


put  lo  use  ou    American  rivera.  408. 

430:  builds  up  Western  towns.  4U:  piit 

to  use  on  the  ocean,  S8B,  4M;  fouill- 

talea»iigraU0n,4BS. 
Steam  war-viwdi,  Fulton's  aiiompt, 

885;  the  screw  propolter,  4U. 
Stephens,  Alexander    '■     ' -  •■-- 

Whin  Pfiilv,  nol:  H<    _ 


1 
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Btone  River,  battle  or,  807. 

Stone,  Bfljuuel.H  Couneetlcut  pEonesr.M. 

BtODinglon.    Coun.,   attacked   bv    the 

BrldHli.  3HS, 
Btoar  Point,  uipture  of,  388. 
Story.  WUIiun.  a  amUiiBUlshed  AmeiJ- 

oiui  lawyer.  iVi. 
Strikes,  the  Ballroad.  SM. 


aCoiiredBrat«c»T- 


anlia. 


Bluyve 


Suffrage  (or  vote).  U>e  liglit  of,  B73. 

Buzor.  in  Louisiana.  400. 

SuniTka.  Oen,  Joha,  In  •.■ommHiid  or  tbe 

attack  OD  Newport,  2Sl\  BGOur^^it  the 

hogtlle  Indians,  SSa. 
Sumner,  Ubarles.  an  an  tialaTerj  leader, 

"-■ ■•- — ^n  him,  BiM. 


Siuquehanoah  (siu-kwfi  haa'naj  River, 

Swamp  Fight,  the,  73. 

Swanzey  (Biron'il),  Hasa.,  attacked  by 

the  Indiana.  7^. 
Syracniw,  N.  T.,  IU4  (see  Appendli:  T.). 

TuiPA  RlT.  Fla.,  15. 

Taaey(tan'ne>, Soger B.iCblef  Justice, 

Tari(i{9ee  Revenue,  Free  Trade,  Pro- 
tectliin),  the  province  of  the  Stale' 
under  the  Confederation.  3Tfl;  trunB- 
lerred  to  CuiiKress  hy  the  Conslim- 
lion.  «8d:  the  nrst  TarfS.  ■Ml;  the  Pro- 
tective TsrllT  <>t  IKM.  43j;  increased 
lu  18%  441 :  the  Compromlae  Tariff  ot 
183a.  4U0;  ihewml-proleeliteTsrUrof 
■"•■i,  MT^ the  Reveniie  Tariff  ol  1S4B. 


BtO;  tl 


re  TarilT  qI 


V 


Tariff  CommiBirton.  the,  918. 

Tarietnn,  Mojor.  a  British  cavalry  offl. 

cer.  'UA:  beaten  at  tbe  Cowpeng.iSi; 

plunJei-B  Virginia,  ^X. 

--.wn,  N.  Y..330. 

in  Great  BriUiin,  184;  lathecolo- 


Parllanjt 


neConfeder 


Ing  Che  Civil  War,  754;  lu  the  recon- 

Htmcled  States.  873. 
Taylor.  Gen.  Richard,  surrender.  SOI. 
TMlor,  Zttchary,  beats  the  Semlnoles  at 

£ake  Okecbobee.  471 :  nrdereil  to  the 

and  drf  ves  them  acron  tbe  ffioOraada, 

618-0;  foUowB  »  Monterey,  H7;  lie- 

6 rived  or  fan  of  big  army,  1»8:  wins 
ie  battle  of  Bueaa  VlHta.  SiBD;  returns 
Ui  tbe  Uuiled  States,  GSO:  eleotad  Presi- 
deot,  STB;  biognqdiy.  ^:  deatb.  GW. 


I,  Its  hiventioD, 
nventlon,  89S. 


:  in- 


North 

i  ceded' to  the  Uuitcd  HMich.  siTO; 
Itted  as  a  State.  3UU;  history.  303; 
leB.  C;4;   nuciipled  by  the  tTDliin 

89ii.  OUT.  T(M,  74S-7.  J79;  rBConstruoledl 


841  (se 


ii  IV.). 


i    itiver.  the.  mtcbed  by  De 
i;  military  operatlooa  on.  flSS, 

n  by  Farrngut.  789. 

and  purpose.  84S. 
rerrltorles.  the.  lirat  cessions  by  tbe 
Slates  to  the  United  States,  BTS;  tbeir 
eovernmenl  uuder  the  Constitution, 
£SS:  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  SH;  acqui- 
sition or  Louisiana,  S£t;  or  FkoJdSk, 
418;  jilavery  la  the  Territories,  4Bl-e 

;  PolyB- 
;aoqia- 


Bltinn 


Teja 

.1  Slates  exch'anee_  ._. 
Florida.  418;  becomes  a  partorSfexiQo, 
■    t  is  settled  by  America4i  c'" 


tlon,  083;  admission  and  hlsiury.  S 

SSe;  compromised,  080:  srcrdes,  S 
military  operations  ln."51.  tiOO;  rerui 
the  first  terms  or  reconstruclion,  8 

Appendix  IV.). 


Ticonderoga,  (tl-. 


„a),  held  by 

.;  taken  by  tbe  Engliati, 
Allen,  300;  hy  Burgoyne, 


dent.  «&i:  his  ela 

the  dn:Iaion,  8ST. 

Tippecanoe   (dp.pfi- 

TitiiBville,  Pa..  835. 
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Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 414;  re-elected,  417. 

Tories,  meaning  of  the  term,  173,  401;  in 
the  Middle  States,  208;  in  the  South, 
247;  after  the  war,  267. 

Toronto  (to-rou'to).  Can.,  863. 

Torpedoes,  their  first  use,  385;  against 
the  Albemarle,  786;  in  Mobile  Bay, 
789. 

Transportation  Bill,  the.  178. 

Travel,  difficulties  of.    See  Roads. 

Treasury  Department,  the,  301. 

Treaties,  the  treaty  power,  282;  Jay's 
treaty,  310;  treaty  of  Ghent,  403;  ex- 
tradition treaties,  518;  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, 855;  the  San  Domingo  treaty, 
859;  the  Omnese  treaty,  904;  the  Span- 
ish treaty  of  1885^918;  the  Nicara^^ua 
treaty,  923. 

Trenty  the,  arrested  by  the  San  Jacinto, 
687. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  211,  213. 

Trevithick  (trev'Xth  Ik),  Richard,  his  lo- 
comotive, 436. 

Tripolitan  War,  the,  340,  412. 

Truxton,  Capt.  Thomas,  in  command  of 
the  Constellation^  321. 

Tryon,  Gov.  William.  98. 

Tunis,  (tu'nfe),  340,  412. 

Tuscaroras  (tus-ka-ro' roz),  an  Indian 
tribe,  3;  driven  north  to  New  York, 
99. 

Tyler,  John,  elected  Vice-President, 
511;  biography,  513;  becomes  Presi- 
dent, 514;  vetoes  the  Bank  Acts,  615; 
quarrels  with  the  Whigs,  516;  makes 
an  unsuccessful  treaty  of  annexation 
with  Texas,  5:^;  hurries  the  annexa- 
tion, 533. 

Undbroround  Railroad,  the,  894. 

United  States,  location,  1;  first  visited 
by  whites.  11;  English  colonization, 
23,25-30,  36  foil.;  the  New  England 
Union,70;  general  union  of  the  colonies 
against  the  French,  148,  162;  against 
taxation  by  Parliament,  169,  174, 180; 
against  the  use  of  force  by  Parliament, 
194;  against  the  king,  and  for  entire 
independence,  205-6  (see  Revolution, 
the  American);  independence  acknowl- 
edged, 264;  boundaries  in  1783, 264;  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  271;  their 
failure,  276;  the  Constitution  formed, 
280;  ratified,  287;  the  United  States  in 
1787,  289-94;  the  Constitution  inaugu- 
rated, 297;  first  legislation,  300-1;  par- 
ties, 304-5  (see  Republican  Party  of 
1792,  Federal  Party) ;  the  United  States 
in  1795,  313-17;  hostilities  against 
France,  321 ;  the  United  States  in  1800, 
325;  the  fii-st  great  change  of  party 
government,  329-30;  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  332;  the  steamboat,  335;  the 
Tripolitan  War,  340;  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain,  341-50:  war,  851;  the 
United  States  in  1810,  353-5;  failures  in 
the  North,  357-65;  successes  on  the 
ocean,  866-78;  on  the  lakes,  379-83;  dis- 


united States— Con^mutfd. 
asters  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  384-9;  dis- 
satisfaction at  home,  890-1 ;  successes 
in  the  North,  392-5;  in  the  Southwest, 
396-402;  peace,  408-4;  the  United  States 
in  1815,  408-14;  acquisition  of  Florida, 
418;  the  Missouri  dispute,  424-6;  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  427:  the  United 
States  in  1824,  428-31;  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  432;  invention  of  the  rail- 
road, 436 (see  Railroad);  the  American 
System,  441 ;  the  United  States  in  1835, 
456-73;  political  struggles  under  Jack- 
son, 474-93;  financial  difficulties  under 
Van  Buren,  496-501;  antislavery  agi- 
tation,504-6;  the  Mormons,  507;  the  log- 
cabin  campaign  of  1840, 511 ;  the  Oregon 
question,  520;  rise  of  the  Texas  ques- 
tion, 521-4;  the  telegraph.  527;  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  532-8;  the  United  States 
in  1845, 536-9;  the  Mexican  War,  545-51 ; 
seizure  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  562-6; 
operations  in  Northern  Mexico,  557-60; 
in  Central  Mexico,  561-71 ;  peace,  572-3; 
summar^p^  of  territorial  acquisitions, 
574;  sectional  strife  over  the  Mexican 
acquisition,  575-91 ;  gold  discovered  in 
CaUfomia,  580-1 ;  party  changes,  593-4; 
the  United  States  in  1858,  601-8;  natu- 
ralization questions,  604-5;  Japan,  606; 
the  Filibusters,  608-10;  slavery  and 
politics,  611-18;  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  614-24;  rise  of  the  Republican 
Party,  316;  the  Kansas  struggle,  618- 
21;  the  United  States  in  1860,  632-40; 
how  slavery  had  pushed  the  sections 
apart,  642-53;  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
645-^;  parties  in  1860.  654-5;  secession, 
656-9;  the  Confederate  States,  660;  the 
second  gi'eat  change  in  party  govern- 
ment, 6C^;  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter, 
669;  Civil  War,  670-5;  the  opposing 
lines  in  1861,  676-7;  military  events  of 
1861,  678-86;  the  Trent  affair,  687;  mili- 
tary events  of  1862  in  the  West,  689- 
700;  on  the  coast,  701-10;  in  the  East, 
712-23;  Emancipation,  724;  financial 
affairs,  725;  privateering.  727;  militi^y 
events  of  1863  in  the  East,  729-33;  in 
the  West,  734-47;  on  the  coast,  748-51; 
the  United  States  in  1868,  758-6;  inter- 
vention of  France  in  Mexico,  758;  mili- 
tary events  of  1864  in  the  East,  764-72; 
in  the  West,  774-82;  on  the  coast,783-9; 
on  the  ocean,  791-4;  the  United  States 
in  1864,  79.5-8()0;  conclusion  of  the  war, 
801-10;  assassination  of  the  President, 
811-14;  military  summary  of  the  war, 
815-24;  acquisition  of  Alaska,  831;  Re- 
construction, 884-47  (see  Reconstruc- 
tion): impeachment  of  President  John- 
son, 848-62:  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
854-8;  the  United  States  in  1876, 861-70; 
the  disputed  election  of  1876,  882-8; 
the  United  States  in  1878,  891-8;  the 
silver  question,  899-901;  resumption, 
902;  refunding,  908;  the  assassination 
of  President  Garfield,  909-11;  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1884, 912-20;  the  election 
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ersul  Suffrage,  ara. 

Uplaniil  (nop'  laiinti,  Pa..  K7. 
Viela  iToo'Ubi,  araniilzedasaTenilory, 
-■»  ftee  Moi-mons). 


ihjo  (ifthl-pah-r 
IrHenrr.M. 


49fi;  (lereated  in  18)0.  SII ;  lu  IMS,  m\ 

ant  nomlnaUd  In  lSt4.  B39. 
fan  Twlilnr.  Waller,  governor  o(   Now 

NetherlandH.  113. 
Vera  Crax  <va'rah  ki'oos),  Mei.,  taken 

by  Scott,  SSI.  MS, 
PennonE.  part  of  Uis  Fl^iniiiith  Gom- 

panr'H  grant,    M;    early   history,  fl»; 

Blarery   rorbidcten.    ISl:    TermonteTs 

ee\tB  I'iconciepoea,  300;  repulse  a  Brli- 

isb  expedition  at  Bennington,  SSI ;  not 

agnized   and  admitted,  SOa'<Bee  Ap- 


710;  beidf-gedby  Grant,  ■:KS-8;  e 
ders  738 
VlcA-Preaiilent.  tlie.hisdutleH,£S9: 


te.1    by    Cabot, 

„_   _,   _ialBigh.   aS:  diffurencB 

between  Raleigh'K  "Virginia"  and  the 
modem  State,  37;  part  of  the  London 
Company's  grant.  S7;  a  rojial  colony, 
44;  Elaiery.  *&;  flret  settlement.  80; 
John  Smith.  SI;  westem  c]aim^  83. 
8TB;  the  "Old  Domininn,"  84:  Bacon's 
Relielliao,  86;  Ute  In  Vii^nia.  »~-». 
llj;  onianUeB  the  first  Ohio  Company, 


...stOhloCc 

FVe'neh,  ItV-t;  calls  for  tha  Star  . 
CODgresB,  160:  Virginia  in  YTa  and 
ISeo.  IB7;  calls  tor  Independence,  306; 
Donquers  the  Northwest  Territory. 
WB;  military  operations  In  the  Stale, 
Ssa,  S»,  ffiW-&i  cedes  the  western 
cUitma  to  the  Unlled  States,  ttTS;  calls 
for  the  Federal  Convention,  3V9:  rati- 
fles  the  Constitatlon,  SS7;  negro  inaiir- 
rectioD  or  IS8I,  470;   John  Brono's 


te  State8,flTll  laee  West  1 


"^1^'' 


military  operations  in  the  Stale 

6Ta   (see   United   Btatwi);    tbe    auu« 

motto.  BI'J;  mjeabithe  first  l«rma  of 

counted  in  1)<e8,  Sa-.  reconstructed 
and  n'admitied,8TI  (see  Appendix IV.) 
Vli'trfiiiaCiir,  Nbv.,  diuooverrot  silver. 

Virginia,  the.    See  Merrtmac, 
V'ifgitUwi.  Lbe,  seised  by  a  Spanish  war- 

tetiBel,  MO. 
Vole,  the  ri^l  to,  SVS. 

id  rubber,  invented,  SB, 

•At  (wo-choD'setl,  the,  captures 
oWdn,  783. 
TboTusx,  802. 

n-pa-no'ogz),  an  In- 

Wnmer,''splb;  at  Bennington,  981. 

ke'warl  SSd;  eierclHed  Beslnal 
Bi'itain.  ail;  against  Miiloo, 

...J  Civil  War.  07.?. 

1.  Gen.  Joseph,  killed  at  Bunker 


Hill,  197. 


or'rlk),    , 


,  settlement, 


ju^n'^tt^ 

Btiiddock°s' 

Conthiental  (.^ongreAs,  1U4;  appauteil 

IBl;  takes  command  St  Cambrldcs, 
IM;  drives  the  British  from  Boston, 
IBB;  moves  hia  army  to  New  Tor*. 
a»;  Is  defeated  on  Longlslar-"  -"- 
retreats  beyond  White  —  ■ 
"""ough  New  Jersey,  Z11 


and,  2101 


maken  blm  d 


delpbia,* 
and    Ger 

quarters  I 


battles    of    Trento 

■  :  mives  his  army  te 
B:  dereatul  at  Clisd'i 
lantown.  217;  bis 
I  Valley  Foi^,  218;  s 


^.929;  holds  the  British  In  New 

York  City,  8S0;  h1sdl«cu1ties.a8^SS7; 
mai-ches  to  YorktDwn,  SSg-O;  beataOl 
aod  captures  It,  itSl-3;  favors  the  C%d- 
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WaRhing^n,  Gteorge — Continued. 
eral  Convention,  279;  is  made  its  Presi- 
dent, 280;  his  influence  over  the  peo- 
Sle,  286;  is  unanimously  elected  Presi- 
ent,  288;  biography,  296;  inaugu- 
rated, 297;  unanimously  re-elected, 
806;  requests  the  recall  of  Qenet,  807; 
suppresses  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
308;  issues  his  Farewell  Address,  311; 
recalled  to  the  head  of  the  army,  321 ; 
death,  326. 

Washingtonian  Societies,  468. 

Washington,  treaty  of,  855. 

Was]^^  the,  takes  the  Frolic^  369;  the 
Reindeer  and  Avon^  375. 

Watauga  (waw-taw'ga)  River,  the,  308. 

Waxhaws,  battle  of  the,  248. 

Wayne  (wane).  Gen.  Anthony,  at  Stony 
Point,  238;  defeats  the  Ohio  Indians, 
309. 

Weather  Bureau,  the,  916. 

Webster,  Daniel,  an  American  orator, 
467;  a  leader  of  the  Whig  Parly,  480; 
biography,  481;  voted  for  President, 
492;  his  share  in  the  extradition  treaty, 
516;  death,  593. 

Webster,  Noah,  465. 

Weehawken  (we-haw'ken),  the,  takes 
the  Atlanta,  750. 

West,  Benjamin,  a  painter,  190. 

West,  A.  M.,  921. 

Western  Reserve,  the,  275. 

West  Indies,  the.  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus, 7;  French  possessions  in,  231,267. 

West  Virp:inia,  rejects  secession,  674: 
the  Confederates  driven  out  of  it,  678; 
admission  and  history,  757  (see  Ap- 

Wpendix  IV.). 
ethei-sfleld.  Conn.,  settlement,  62. 

Wheeler,  Wm.  A.,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  882;  his  election  disputed, 
8a3;  decision,  887. 

WhiR  Party,  the  supporters  of  the 
American  System,  441;  at  first  take 
the  name  of  National  Republicans, 
444;  defeated  in  1828,  445;  support  the 
Bank,  480;  defeated  in  1832,  483;  rake 
the  name  of  Whigs,  491 ;  defeated  in 
13:%.  49i;  successful  in  1840,  511;  de- 
mand another  Bank,  515;  quarrel  with 
the  President,  516;  defeated  in  1844, 
532;  oppose  the  Mexican  War,  551; 
successful  in  1848,  579;  the  party  goes 
to  pieces,  594;  completely  defeated  in 
1852.  598;  disappears,  612;  succeeded 
by  the  Republican  Party,  616. 

Whigs,  in  the  Revolution,  173;  in  the 
South,  247;  in  England,  491. 

Whipping,  punishment  by,  469. 

Whiskey  Insurrection,  the,  308.  * 

Whiskey  Ring,  the,  879. 

Whitefleld  (whlt'feeld),  George,  a  re- 
vivalist, 136. 

White,  Hugh  L.,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent- 492. 


White,  John,  leader  of  one  of  Raleigh's 
colonies,  23. 

White  Plains,  battle  of,  210. 

Whitney,  Eli,  his  cotton-gin,  317. 

Whittier.  John  G.,  his  literary  work,  466. 

Wildcat  banks,  496-7. 

W^ilderness  Campaign,  the,  766-7. 

Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  364. 

William  and  Mary  College,  88. 

William  (of  Orange),  King.  33. 

Williamsburgh,  battle  ofj  715. 

Williamsburgh,  Va.,  86. 

Williams,  Roger,  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  55;  settles  in  Rhode 
Island,  66. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  29. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  held  by  Cornwallis, 
254,  256;  recovered  by  the  Americans, 
262;  a  port  for  blockade-runners,  705, 
783;  taken  by  the  Union  forces,  7B7. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  the,  577. 

Wilson,  Henry,  elected  Vice-President, 
881. 

Wilson's  Creek,  battle  of,  684. 

Winchester,  battle  of,  772. 

Winchester,  Gen.  James,  860. 

Windsor  (win'zur),  Conn.,  settlement, 
62. 

Winslow,  Capt.  John  A.,  in  command  of 
the  Kearsarge,  792. 

Winthrop,  John,  of  Massachusetts,  .53. 

Winthrop,  Jr.,  John,  of  Connecticut.  65. 

Wisconsm,  claimed  by  Virginia,  273;  a 
wilderness  in  1828,  437;  admission  and 
history,  543;  forest  fires,  807  (see  Ap- 
Dendix  IV ) 

Witchcraft,  the  Salem,  57. 

Withlacoochee  (with-la-coo'chee)  River, 
the,  471. 

Wolfe,  Gen.  James,  at  Quebec,  153-4. 

Wool,  Gen.  John  E.,  557. 

Worcester  (woo'ster)  Mass.,  277  (see  Ap- 
pendix v.). 

Wyoming  (^wi-o'ming).  Pa.,  plundered 
by  Tories  and  Indians,  233;  claimed 
by  Connecticut,  275. 

Yalk  College,  founded,  79. 

Yazoo  River,  the,  737. 

Yellow-fever,  the.  897. 

Yeo,  Sir  James  L.,  in  command  of  the 
British  fieei  on  Lake  Ontario,  381. 

York,  Can.,  368,  367. 

York,  Pa.,  218. 

York  River,  the.  256.  713. 

Yorktown.  Va.,  seized  and  fortified  by 
Cornwallis.  256;  besieged  by  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeau,  2(B1;  surren- 
dered, 262;  taken  by  the  Union  forces, 
715;  anniversary  of  Comwallis's  sur- 
render, 914. 

Zanesville,  O.,  334. 

Zollicoffer  (zol'li  kof  fer),  Gen,  Felix, 
killed  at  Mill  Spring,  690. 


